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I. — Iniroduetum, 

Whilst  the  moet  exact  statistical  returns  hare  been  regularly  com- 
piled, iD  regard  to  nearly  all  departments  of  trade,  those  relating  to 
the  rate  of  Wages  have  been  comparatiyely  neglected. 

This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  general  disinclination  which  exists 
amongst  employers  of  labour,  to  furnish  the  requisite  information, 
and  the  equally  strong  objections  which  the  operatives  themselves 
appear  to  entertain  in  regard  to  all  inquiries  submitted  to  them  on 
the  subject. 

All  writers  on  the  subject  of  Wages  have  acknowledged  the  great 
difficulties  which  have  beset  their  investigations  and  enquiries,*  and 
these  difficulties  have,  in  the  present  case,  been  increased  by  the 
determination  to  record  the  "  number  of  hours  of  labour,'*  along 
with  the  average  amount  of  wages  in  each  trade. 

In  attempting,  in  compliance  with  the  request  of  Mr.  Newmarch, 
on  behalf  of  the  Statistical  Sodely,  and  of  Mr.  Fleming,  on  behalf  of 

*  Mr.  G.  B.  Porter  nya  ^  Ko  one^  nnlew  he  eball  have  made  the  attempt  to 
"  obtain  information  ai  to  tiie  rate  of  wagea,  can  be  aware  of  the  difficoltiee 
"oppoMd  to  hie  soooeM." 
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2  Wage9  in  Maneheiter,  Salford,  [Mar. 

the  Mancbester  Ghamber  of  Commerce,  to  supply  the  required 
statistical  information  as  to  the  rate  of  wages  in  the  manufacturing 
dislnict  of  Manchester,  I  have  not  spared  either  time  or  labour  to 
arrive  at  correct  and  reliable  results. 

In  the  first  instance  I  issued  a  large  number  of  circulars  and 
printed  forms  of  returns,  to  the  principal  employers  in  the  yarious 
trades,  asking  for  the  information  required ;  but  I  receiyed  repUes 
only  from  less  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  number  applied  to.  These 
circulars  were  then  followed  up  by  written  notes,  and  further  blank 
returns,  and  by  personal  applications  to  the  masters,  and  also  to  the 
operatives  in  the  various  trades.  I  succeeded  after  much  trouble  in 
obtaining  a  large  number  of  returns,  presenting  in  some  cases  very 
various  results.  From  the  most  reliable  of  these  returns,  after  care- 
fully arranging  and  collating  them,  and  further  personal  enquiries, 
I  have  deduced  the  average  wages  paid  in  each  trade  and  occupation. 

It  frequently  happens  that,  men  engaged  in  the  same  occupations 
do  not  obtain  the  same  wages,  although  not  paid  by  piece  work; 
thus  *'  fitters  "  in  a  machine  and  tool  works  may  receive  from  25«. 
to  42«.  per  week,  but  taking  the  whole  body  of  men,  including 
those  employed  in  the  millwright  and  machinery  branches,  31«.  per 
week  is  found  to  be  their  average  earnings  (in  1859)  for  the^isual 
week's  work  of  fifty-eight  hours. 

In  stating  the  earnings  of  persons  engaged  in  trades  where  the 
wages  are  reckoned  by  piece  work,  such  as  spinners,  weavers,  tailors, 
hatters,  coal  miners,  and  a  large  number  of  other  trades,  and  where 
it  is  evident  that  the  actual  earnings  of  each  workman  depends  very 
much  upon  his  individual  skill  and  activity,  I  have  collated  the 
whole  of  the  returns  obtained,  and  deduced  the  average  result  each 
year,  for  the  number  of  hours  specified  as  the  ordinary  amount  of  a 
week's  labour. 

There  may,  therefore,  be  found  in  all  such  trades,  many  instances 
in  which  the  wages  are  below,  and  many  where  the  wages  are  higher 
than  the  average  here  stated. 

In  all  those  trades  where  the  number  of  hours  of  labour  per 
week,  and  the  amount  of  wages  are  fixed  by  Trades*  Unions,  without 
any  reference  to  the  skill  or  amount  of  work  done  by  each  workman, 
such  as  bricklayers,  masons,  &c.,  the  exact  weekly  earnings  are 
stated  in  the  returns. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  discuss  the  various  questions  of  political 
economy,  touching  the  efiect  which  the  supply  of,  and  demand  for, 
labour,  has  had  in  the  various  trades,  but  shall  confine  myself  gene- 
rally to  a  statement  of  the  actual  anerage  net  weekhf  eaminge  in  each 
trade,  and  to  the  simple  record  of  any  extraordinary  circumstances 
or  facts  affecting  the  rise  or  fall  of  the  rate  of  wages  in  some  of  the 
principal  branches  of  trade. 
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In  order  to  make  tbe  returns  as  exact  as  possible,  I  have  confined 
the  enquiry  to  tbe  Wages  of  adult  persons^  excepting  only  in  tbose 
cases  wbere  young  persons  form  a  very  large  portion  of  the  total 
number  engaged  in  any  important  brancb  of  work. 

Tbe  inquiry  bas  been  extended,  wbere  practicable,  over  a  period 
of  twenty  ifears^  and  tbe  results  are  recorded  in  tbe  tbree  decennial 
periods  of  1889, 1849,  and  1859.  The  number  of  hours  labour  per 
week,  bas  been  stated,  in  order  to  facilitate  a  comparison  of  tbe 
actual  remuneration  in  each  trade.  But  it  should  be  remembered 
that  in  some  trades  it  is  not  possible  for  the  workmen,  however  steady 
and  industrious,  to  make  a  full  week's  work  eyery  week  in  tbe  year. 

The  subject  may  be  divided  into  the  following  general  heads, 


via. : — 


u 


(*•) 


Cotton  UamifiMHsiiriiig  Trades. 
Silk  and  other   Mannflictiiring 

Trades. 
(8.)  Bonding  Tradet. 

Mechanical  Trades  and  Workers 

in  Metals. 


(6.)  Misoellaneoas  Trades. 

(6.)  Coal  Mining. 

(7.)  Agricultond  Labourers. 

(8.)  Mercantile,  Office,  and  Warehouse 
Occupations. 


n. — Cotton  dHanufaetures, 

The  workpeople  employed  in  the  various  branches  of  Cotton 
Manufacture  have  been  classified  under  tbe  names  by  which  they  are 
known  amongst  their  fellow-workpeople  and  their  employers. 

In  an  ordinary  Cotton  Mill  of  moderate  sise  tbe  various  opera- 
tions may  be  classified  as  follows : — 
1.  Steam-en^pne^  men,  porters,  Ac. 


2.  Cotton  mixing,  and  blowing. 
8.  Carding,  and  preparing. 
4.  Self-acting  mole  spinning. 


6.  Throstle  spinning. 

6.  Spinning  npon  hand  moles. 

7.  Power  loom  weaving. 


Before  referring  to  the  wages  paid  to  the  workpeople  in  the 
various  branches  above-named,  it  may  be  useful  to  state  briefly  tbe 
various  processes  which  a  bale  of  Cotton  undergoes  in  a  Manchester 
Cotton  Mill. 

The  processes  are  as  follows : — 

The  Mixing  and  Slowing  JEtoom, — In  this  room  the  yarions  bales  of  cotton 
are  assorted,  and  layers  from  each  alternately  placed  on  one  large  heap,  so  that  when 
nsed  all  vriU  be  of  an  equality  in  colour  and  length  of  fibre. 

The  cotton  is  then  taken  to  a  machine  called  the  **  willow,"  or  *'  opener."  This 
process  loosens  the  fibre,  and  frees  it  from  seed  and  dirt,  and  makes  it  ready  for  the 
" scotcher "  and  "lap"  machines.  The  scutcher  and  lap  machines  perform  farther 
processes  of  cleansing,  and  when  the  cotton  is  discharged  by  the  latter  it  is  in  the 
form  of  a  continuous  fleece  or  lap,  coiled  upon  a  roller,  and  is  then  ready  to  be 
placed  on  the  carding  engine. 

Card  Boom,  —  In  tiiis  room  the  carding  engine  still  ftirther  cleanses  the 
ootton,  and  arranges  the  fibres  of  the  cotton  in  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  deliyers 
it  in  a  "sliyer,"  wMch  is  not  unlike  a  soft  flat  rope.  The  slirer  is  then  taken  to 
the  "drawing  frame,"  the  olgect  of  which  is,  by  repeated  "doublings"  and 
"  drawings,''  to  produce  perfoot  equality  in  the  thickiMss  of  the  sliver  and  the' 
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length  of  fibres.  Eight  Blivem  are  joined  together,  dongated  by  the  operaCaon  of 
fluted  rollers,  and  drawn  into  one,  thus  producing  what  is  technically  known  as  a 
"  dovhUng  of  8."  This  operation  is  repeated  twice  in  the  drawing  frame.  The 
stivers  delivered  by  the  second  drawing  frame,  each  oonnst  of  64  single  stivers,  and 
those  detivered  by  the  third  drawing  frame  oonnst  each  of  512  single  stivers. 

The  stiver  is  next  taken  to  the  "  slubbing  frame,"  and  is  there  considerably- 
reduced  in  thickness  by  attenuation,  one  yard  being  usually  increased  in  length  to 
six  yards.  During  this  process  the  sliver  undergoes  the  first  twisting  operation, 
after  which  it  is  wound  on  a  bobbin,  it  is  then  taken  to  an  '*  intermediate  frame,*' 
or  "  second  slubber,"  in  which  the  stivers  from  two  bobbins  are  drawn  into  one^ 
thus  repeating  the  slubbing  operation  of  twisting  and  again  distending  each  double 
thread  to  six  times  its  length. 

These  processes  have,  consequently  up  to  this  stage,  doubled  or  combined  1,0B4 
single  stivers  into  one. 

The  product  of  the  slubbing  frame  is  next  taken  to  the  roving  frame,  where  the 
doubling,  drawing,  and  twisting  operations  are  frirther  continued.  The  roving 
which  is  detivered  being  a  combination  of  2,(MB  single  stivers,  and  ftirther  atten- 
uated so  as  to  be  suitable  for  the  operation  of  s|nnniDg« 

Spinning  Booms. — These  rooms  consist  of  two  departments,  the  mule  rooms, 
and  the  throstle  room.  Mule  yam  is  produoed  in  the  cop,  and  is  the  weft  or  breadth 
part  of  cloth  when  woven. 

Throstle  yam  is  spun  on  bobbins,  and  afterwards  wound,  warped,  sized,  beamedt 
and  twisted.  When  used  in  weaving  it  is  the  warp  or  longitudinal  part  of  the 
doth. 

Mule  yam,  with  extra  twist,  is  also  often  used  fbr  warps,  and  known  as  mule 
Uoist,  to  distinguish  it  from  water  twist,  the  produce  of  the  throstle  fhunes. 

Doubling  Rooms. — ^When  mule  yams  are  intended  for  making  la«ee  thread,  or  for 
making  mixed  wooUen,  and  cotton  fabrics,  from  2  to  80  threads  are  twisted  togeth^ 
by  the  doubling  frame, — ^the  produce  being  what  is  known  as  **  doubled  yarn." 

Weaving  Room. — The  mule  yams  (as  wefb)  and  the  throstle  yams  (as  warp) 
are  placed  in  the  power  loom,  and  woven  into  catioo  cloth. 

Warehouse. — ^The  doth  is  taken  into  the  warehouse  and  examined  by  the  cut* 
looker  to  detect  any  defects,  and  is  then  measured  and  folded  in  a  plaiting  machine, 
and  afterwards  pressed  in  bundles  ready  for  the  merchant's  warehouse  for  bleaching 
or  for  dyeing. 

The' value  of  Cotton  Tarns  depends  upon  their  fineness,  which  in  the  trade  is 
technicaUy  caHed  *'  counts,*'  and  as  the  wages  of  the  operative  spinner  are  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  regulated  by  the  fineness  or  coarseness  of  the  counts  of  yam  he 
spins,  I  have  thought  it  desirable  to  give  a  brief  description  of  the  method  of 
determining  the  "counts  "  in  the  various  kinds  of  spinning. 

A  hank  of  yam  consists  of  840  yards  wound  on  a  red  of  54  inches  (or  1^  yards) 
circumference,  divided  into  7  leas  of  120  yayds  each. 

The  reel  (1^  yards  round)  has  on  its  axis  a  worm  which  turns  a  wheel  of  eighty 
teeth,  so  that  one  revolution  of  the  wheel  indicates  that  120  yards  have  been 
wound  on  the  reel.  By  means  of  a  pin  in  the  worm  wheel,  the  guide  for  the  ends 
is  moved  half  an  inch,  until  7  leas  of  120  yards  each,  are  wound  on  tho  red,  thus 
forming  a  complete  hank. 

If  this  '*  hank  "  X)f  ^840  yards  weighed  one  pound,  the  "  yam  "  would  be  "  ones," 
— ^if  eight  ounces  it  would  be  "  twos," — and  if  two  ouAoee  it  would  be  "  eights,"— 
if  one  fortieth  of  a  pound  it  would  be  "  fortys,"  and  so  on. 

Tarns  of  the  No.  200's  being  of  such  a  degree  of  fineness  that  one  hank  of  840 
yard^  weighs  only  ^ivth  part  of  a  pound;  200  of  such  hanks  containing  168,000 
yards  of  thread,  woiUd  therefore  wdgh  only  one  pound. 

A  bundle  of  yam  dther  twist  or  weft,  consists  of  ten  j^ounds  wdght  of  yam  of 
any  quatity. 

The  average  wages  of  the  workpeople  in  €*eh  of  the  above 
departntestB  ave  given  in  Tarbles  M,  N«  O,  and  P,  in  the  Appendix. 
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The  following  table  exhibits  the  proportionate  number  of  men, 
women,  boys,  and  girls,  in  a  Cotton  Mill  employing  500  persons,  and 
the  average  amount  of  the  wages  paid  weekly  to  each  class  in  1859. 

(A..)-'Proportion  and  Wages  of  Aduits  €md  Children  tn  a  Cotton  Miu. 

500  Wwrhers. 


Class  of  Wow. 

Men. 

Women. 

B071. 

GirlB. 

TotaL 

1.  Stokers,  engineers^  lodge- ^ 

keepers,  and  warehouse-  | 
men,     mechanics,    and  C 
porters J 

2.  Cotton  mixing  and  blowing 

3.  Carding 

No. 
20 

7 

17 
24 

7 

10 
10 

No. 

a 

36 

i9 

173 

I 

No. 
5 

1 

4 
10 

12 
1 

No. 
15 

X 

II 

X 

No. 
27 

8 
72 

4.  Self-acting  mule  spinning.... 

5.  Throstle  spinning,  wind-l 

ing  and  warping 

7.  Power  loom  weavers 

8.  Beaming,    twisting,    and\ 

»«in«  J 

35 

69 

275 

14 

Average  of  Total  Wages  of 
Workers  in  all  depart-   > 
mento  taken  together 

Avtrage    Wagw     to    each\ 
Perton   J 

95 

251 

33 

121 

500 

£    t.    d. 
87  17    6 

*    i8     6 

£    i.    d. 
127  11  10 

-     10    2 

£    t.    d. 
11  11    - 

-     7    - 

£    i.    d. 
30    5    - 

-     5    - 

£    i.     d. 
257    5    4 

-     10    3* 

It  will  be  seen  that  of  the  total  number  19  per  cent,  are  Men : — 
502  per  cent.  Women ; — 6*6  per  cent.  Boys : — ^and  24*2  per  cent. 
Oirls, 

The  Wages  of  nearly  all  classes  of  Factory  operatiyes  appear  to 
have  increased  from  10  to  26  per  cent,  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
This  is  mainly  owing  to  the  improvements  in  the  construction  of  the 
machinery  and  the  increased  speed  at  which  it  is  now  worked,  and 
its  consequently  increased  productive  power. 

Mr.  Henry  Ashworth,  of  Bolton,  has  estimated  that  ''before 
^  1842  the  operative  spinner's  wages  for  the  production  of  20  lbs.  of 
''  yam,  No.  70*8,  on  a  pair  of  mules  of  400  spindles  each,  was  4«.  Id. 
*'  (or  2f  (f.  per  lb.),  and  at  this  rate  his  net  earnings  amounted  to  about 
''  20«.  per  week ;  and  that  in  1869,  with  the  improvements  efPected  in 
"  the  spinning  mule,  by  which  each  machine  carries  800  spindles,  the 
''  same  workman,  with  a  little  extra  assistance  by  piecers  (boys)  can 
''  earn  80«.  lOd.  per  aoeeh  net,  although  the  amount  he  receives  in 
"  wages  for  20  lbs.  of  yam,  is  reduced  from  4«.  Id,  to  3f.  11^.,  or 
**  2-86  per  lb." 
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The  redaced  coat  upon  tbe  production  of  a  week  bj  the  working 
of  a  pair  of  mules  with  800  spindles  each  (instead  of  400  each) 
amounts  to  11  ds.  lOtf.,  which  is  shared  in  the  following  proportions, 
viz. :  to  the  operatiye  10s.  lOJ.,  leaving  13«.  for  extra  aid,  the  reduc- 
tion of  price  to  the  consumer,  and  interest  on  additional  capital,  and 
profit  to  the  master. 

Mr.  Ashworth  states  that  the  average  rate  of  wages  of  a  ipmner 
on  a  pair  of  unimproved  mules  of  400  spindles  each,  in  producing 
No.  70's  yarn,  has  been  as  follows : — 

(B.y-^men^  Average  Wogee^  1842-59. 


Tev. 

PerMIbi. 

GroMEaningt 
Per  Week. 

Pieeer'e  Wages 
PerWeek^ 

Net. 

1842 

«.    d. 
4     7 
4  11 

4  4 

5  1 

«.    d. 

36    - 
38    - 
35    6 
41    - 

«.    d. 

16    - 

16    - 
16    - 
16    - 

20      • 

1846 

1850 

22      - 

19     6 

25    - 

1859 

The  same  workman,  with  a  pair  of  ^  double  deckers  **  with  1,600 
spindles,  and  more  piecers  now  earns 

Nel. 
1859 3«.  l\\d 59«.  lOJ 29« 30«.  10<f. 

The  following  were  the  Numbers  of  Persons  as  per  census  returns 
in  1851,  employed  in  the  Cotton,  Silk,  and  Woollen  Manufactures  in 
Lancashire,  The  Census  Betums  before  1851  do  not  distinguish 
these  classes. 

{Q.)—Censusy  IS^l.-^Ocevpatums.-'Laneashire. 

Cotton,  (aU  branch^)  males  154»000»  femaUe  157»000    ....    Total  311,000 

Silk  (upwards  of  0De4ialf  being /cmai^) „      11,397 

Woollen 7,144 

Total 329,541 

Cotton  Factories  are  generally  yery  elean,  well  ventilated,  and 
healthy.*  The  labour  of  the  various  persons  consists  mainly  in 
watching  and  directing  the  operations  of  the  various  machines,  the 
placing  of  the  material  in  tbe  machines,  the  ^  tenting  *'  or  watching 
the  processes,  the  ^*  piecing  "  or  tying  of  loose  ends  or  threads,  the 
stopping  of  the  machinery  to  repair  defects  in  the  processes,  and  the 
removal  of  the  finished  products  in  the  various  stages  of  manufacture. 

*  It  18  boped  that  tbe  Census  Returns  for  1861  will  particolarly  spedfy  the 
nmnber  of  persons  engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Cotton  Trade,  and  also 
the  rates  of  mortality  as  oompoi'ed  with  other  trades. 
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It  cannot,  theref<»«,  be  considered  reiy  laboridus  work  for  even 
Women  or  Children  ;^and  the  amount  of  their  earnings,  and  the 
oomparativelj  agreeable  nature  of  the  occupationB,  present  a  constant 
temptation  for  girls  and  young  women  to  enter  the  ftctory  rather 
than  engage  in  domestic  seryice. 

Mr.  Nassau  W.  Senior,  in  referring  to  the  general  construction, 
division  of  labour,  and  completeness  of  a  Gotten  Mill,  says : — 

*'  A  ship  of  the  line  under  full  sail  has  been  called  the  noblest 
''  exhibition  of  human  power :  it  is,  perhaps,  the  most  beautiful ; 
^  but  if  dominion  oyer  matter,  if  the  power  of  directing  inanimate 
*'  substances,  at  the  same  time  to  exert  the  most  tremendous  energy 
"  and  to  perform  the  most  delicate  operations,  be  the  test, — that 
**  dominion  and  power  are  nowhere  so  strikingly  shown  as  in  a  large 
"  Cotton  Factory." 

Of  the  2,046  Cotton  Factories  in  England  and  Wales  in  1856,  no 
fewer  than  1,480  were  situated  in  Lancashire,  and  from  the  Beports 
of  the  Factory  Commissioners  it  appears  that  on  an  examination  of 
50,000  workpeople  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  88  per  cent,  of  those 
engaged  in  the  cotton  and  other  manufacturing  operations  could 
read,  but  only  88  per  cent,  could  write. 

Mr.  Badey,  M.F.,  has  calculated  that  the  value  of  Cotton  Manu- 
factures consumed  in  the  tJnited  Kingdom  and  Ireland,  was  equal  in 
1853  to  15<.  5J.  per  person,  reckoning  the  population  at  27,512,000. 
And  that  the  value  of  cotton  goods  manufactured  in  Great  Britain, 
and  consumed  in  the  various  countries  of  the  world  to  which  British 
Commerce  has  extended,  is  1«.  2id.  per  man,  woman,  and  child  on 
the  estimated  population  of  878  millions  of  persons. 

Since  the  passing  of  the  Ten  Hours  Factory  Act,  in  June,  1847, 
various  restrictions  have  been  placed  upon  the  employment  of  young 
persons  in  Cotton  MiUs,  and  the  actual  labour  per  week  of  all  adult 
persons  has  been  limited  to  60  hours: — ^before  the  passing  of  the 
Factory  Act  the  average  labour  per  week  was  69  haurt. 

Notwithstanding  these  restrictions  the  Cotton  Trade  has  increased 
in  a  most  extraordinary  manner  since  that  time,  which  is  no  doubt 
mainly  owing  to  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  June,  1846,  and  to 
the  "ipdtfim^"  of  the  machinery. 

The  continually  increasing  demand  for  Cotton  goods  by  the 
extension  of  commerce,  (as  shown  in  table  S.  in  the  Appendix,) 
has  been  quite  equal  to  the  increased  supply,  hence  the  wages  of  aU 
classes  engaged  in  the  trade  have  been  maintained,  and  in  many 
cases  advanced  to  the  extent  before  mentioned. 

The  extraordinary  increase  in  the  amount  of  Cotton  goods  ex- 
ported during  the  last  two  years  to  India,  and  the  opening  out  of  the 
markets  to  China,  Japan,  and  other  countries,  afford  a  reasonable 
prospect  of  the  present  rate  of  wages  in  the  Cotton  Manufactures 
being  permanently  maintained. 
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The  valuable  tables  (eee  Appendix),  of  Mr.  A.  W.  Fonblanque, 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  show  that  the  Imparts  ofJRaw  Cotton  into  the 
United  Kingdom  increased  from  646  million  lbs.  in  1844  to  1,034 
million  lbs.  in  1858 ;  whilst  the  value  of  the  Exports  of  Cotton 
Manufactured  G-oods  and  Cotton  twist  and  yam  increased  from 
26  millions  sterling  in  1844  to  48  millions  sterling  in  1858. 

Such  an  Extension  of  one  branch  of  Trade  in  fourteen  years  maj, 
I  think,  be  pronounced  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  any  country  in 
the  world. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  obtain  any  accurate  account  of  the 
number  of  yew  Mills  and  Works  in  Lancashire,  required  for  this 
vast  increase  of  production  nor  of  the  great  numbers  of  persons  who 
have  been  attracted  to  the  Cotton  Trades  by  the  high  rates  of  wages, 
and  the  regularity  of  the  employment ;  but  I  feel  assured  that  we 
may  fairly  estimate  the  number  of  persons  in  Lancashire  directly 
engaged  in  the  various  branches  of  the  Cotton  Trade  in  1859,  at 
400,000  persons. 

The  Parliamentary  Beturn  (Y)  in  the  Appendix  gives  the  total 
number  of  persons  employed  in  Cotton  Factories  in  1856  in  England 
and  Wales  at  841,170.  This  does  not  include  the  persons  who  are 
employed  at  their  own  homes,  and  since  that  time  the  number 
of  new  mills  has  been  very  considerable.  It  is  stated  that  at  this 
time  there  are  twenty-eight  new  cotton  mills  in  Blackburn  and  its 
neighbourhood  now  in  course  of  erection. 

The  amount  paid  for  wages  to  these  400,000  persons  in  Lanca- 
shire at  the  present  average  rate  of  10s,  Sid.  per  week  as  per  Beturn 
before  given,  would  amount  to  205,8332.  per  week,  or  10,653,000/. 
per  annum. 

The  number  of  spindles  and  power  looms  now  employed  in  ootton 
spinning  and  manufacturing  in  Lancashire,  may  be  estimated  at 
28  millions  spindles,  and  800,000  looms. 

It  has  been  estimated*  that  the  cost  of  a  spinning  mill  and  all 
the  requisite  preparing  machinery,  is  from  2Ss,  to  24«.  per  spindle, 
and  of  a  weaving  establishment  24/.  per  loom :  and  that  the  value 
of  the  present  mills  and  machinery  is  18«.  per  spindle  and  20/.  per 
loom. 

The  Capital  now  invested  in  Lancashire,  in  cotton  mills  and 
machinery,  and  working  stock,  may  be  estimated  at  52  Millions 

sterling,  viz.: — 

x> 

28  million  spindles  at  18«.  each 25,200,000 

300,000  looms  at  24/.  each 7,200,000 

Estimated  valae  of  materials  and  stock,   of  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  of  working  capital   20,000,000 

52,400,000 

*  Mr.  Alderman  Baynes*  Lectures  at  Blackburn. 
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The  tables  in  the  Appendix,  extracted  from  Parliamentary  Beturns, 
and  from  the  last  edition  of  the  '' Encjclopoedia  Britannica,"  to 
1856,  and  compiled  by  me,  as  far  as  possible,  up  to  1859,  will 
afford  further  interesting  information  in  relation  to  the  extension 
of  the  Cotton  Manufacture. 

Although  the  Cotton  Trade  generally  at  this  time  is  in  a  highly 
prosperous  condition,  the  large  and  constant  supply  of  the  raw 
material  being  fully  equal  to  the  demands  of  the  manufacturers,  it 
frequently  occurs  that  the  price  of  Cotton  Wool  for  long  periods 
bears  no  fixed  relation  to  the  selling  price  of  Yam  and  Cloth;  and 
as  it  is  neither  possible  nor  desirable  that  the  wages  of  the  operatives 
(which  are  generally  very  regular  and  permanent),  should  fluctuate 
with  the  master's  profits,  it  sometimes  occurs,  and  has  done  even 
within  the  last  two  years,  that  nearly  every  manufacturer  in  the 
Cotton  Trade  has  been  manufacturing  and  selling  his  goods  for 
several  months  continuously  at  a  certain  loss  on  every  pound  of  yam 
and  every  yard  of  cloth  he  has  produced. 

From  the  Eetum  (BE)  in  the  appendix  it  will  be  seen  that  the 
prices  of  Cotton,  Yam,  and  Cloth  were  as  follows : — 

lUw  CjAtnm  ^""^  POWCT  loom  Cloth, 

BawCottoa.  ^^^  4l)ui66Reed8. 

d,       d.  d.  $.    d. 

December,  1857    6^  ®  7-ft  9{   8     9 

NoTember,  1859    7|  „  8f  llf  10    9 

The  tables  in  the  Appendix,  relating  to  the  Cotton  Manufacture, 
(stated  in  a  note  below,*)  exhibit  the  following  interesting  facts. 

The  Imports  of  Cotton  into  the  United  Kingdom  have  increased 
from  261,000  bags  in  1806,  to  2,282,000  bags  in  1859. 

The  Consumption  of  Cotton  has  increased  from  252,000  bags  in 
1806,  to  2,290,000  bags  in  1859. 

The  quantity  of  Cotton  imported  has  increased  from  646  million 
lbs.  in  1844,  to  1,084  million  lbs.  in  1858. 

The  declared  real  value  of  Cotton  Manufactures  exported  has 
increased  irom  18,814,000^.  in  1844,  to  38,421,000^.  in  1858. 

*  (S.) — Value  of  cotton  manu&ctares  exported,  and  quantities  of  raw  cotton  im- 
ported, into  tbe  United  Kingdom^  from  1844  to  1858. 

(T.)— Importe  of  cotton,  in  bags,  from  1806  to  1859. 

(n.>— Ck>nramption  of  ootton,  in  bags,  from  1806  to  1859. 

(V.) — ^Number  of  factories,  number  of  power  looms,  and  number  of  persons 
employed,  &c.,  in  cotton  foctories  from  1838  to  1856. 

(W.)— Number  of  Power  Looms — ^1836-56. 

(X.)--Numbor  of  Factories— 1888-66. 

(Y.) — Prices  of  ootton  from  1818  to  1859. 

(Z.) — Comparative  statement  of  the  cost  of  producing  ootton  yams  in  England 
and  in  India,  from  1812  to  1854f,  &c. 

(£E.) — Avenge  prices  of  ootton,  yam,  doth,  and  wheat,  in  Manchester  from 
1850  to  1859,  and  rates  of  discount. 
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The  estimated  number,  in  1856,  of  Chiton  Factories,  was  2,210,— 
of  spindles,  28  millions, — of  power  looms,  299,000,—- of  steam  and 
water  power,  97,000  horses, — and  of  persons  employed  in  Gotton 
Factories,  879,000. 

The  number  of  Cotton,  Woollen,  Worsted,  Rax,  and  Silk  MUU 
was,  in  1888,  4,217,  and  in  1856,  5,117.  The  number  of  Fowor 
Looms  was,  in  1836, 115,793,  and  in  1856,  869,205. 

The  extreme  prices  of  Haw  Gotton  have  ranged  from  1818  to 
1859  from  4«.  to  9|^.  per  lb.  for  "  Sea  Island  "  and  from  1«.  M,  to 
4d.  per  lb.  for  "  Orleans." 

The  cost  of  producing  Cotton  Yams  in  India  (the  original  seat 
of  Cotton  Manufactures)  is  exactly  the  same  now  as  it  was  in  1812, 
whilst  in  England  the  cost  has  been  reduced  63  per  cent.,  or  to 
nearly  one-third  of  the  cost  in  1812. 


Cost  per  lb.  of  Cotton  Yams  made  1 
in  England,  No.  40*8 J 

Cost  per  lb.  of  Cotton  Tamt  made  1 
in  India,  No.  iCi J 


1812. 


a.    d. 
%    6 


3    7 


1830. 


a.    d, 
1     2\ 

3     7 


1858. 


a.    d, 
0  11 


3    7 


III. — Silk  and  other  Manufacturing  Trades. 

The  average  wages  of  all  persons  employed  in  the  Silk  Trade  are 
at  the  present  time  (1859)  not  less  than  10  per  cent,  higher  than 
they  were  in  1839  and  1849. 

These  advances  have  in  all  cases  been  conceded  by  the  masters 
without  any  strike.  As  soon  as  the  demand  for  their  labour  equalled 
or  exceeded  the  supply,  an  increase  of  wages  was  generally  made 
throughout  the  trade,  the  effect  of  which  has  been  to  prevent  those 
employed  in  it  seeking  other  occupations,  and  to  induce  some  of 
those  who  had  left  it,  to  return  to  the  Silk  Trade. 

In  Calico  Printing,  Dyeing,  and  Bleaching^  the  wages  of  several 
dasses  of  workmen  have  declined,  where  the  regularity  and  fixed 
nature  of  the  work  have  tended  to  remove  the  operations  from  the 
class  of  skilled  to  that  of  unskilled  labour. 

Where  the  long  use  of  an  improved  machine  has  rendered  the 
nature  of  its  management  more  generally  known,  as  in  the  case 
of  "  machine  printers,"  the  wages  have  fallen  from  40*.  to  35«. 

The  wages  of  block  printers  have  declined  from  40*.  to  28«.,  in 
consequence  of  the  demand  for  their  labour  having,  to  a  great  extent, 
been  superseded  by  machine  printing.     Many  of  the  colours  and 
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designs  in  calico  printing  which  were  formerly  printed  by  hand 
blocks,  are  now  done  by  machine. 

The  improvements  in  "  machine  printing "  have  been  so  great, 
that  it  is  now  a  veij  common  practice  to  print  sice  and  eigkt  colours 
by  one  machine;  and  improvements  have  recently  been  made  by 
which  as  many  as  sixteen  and  twenty  colours  can  be  printed  in 
elaborate  patterns  at  one  operation. 

The  following  table  relates  to  the — 

(D.)^SiLK  and  other  Mdnufaehtring  Trades, 


WOSK. 


1839. 


Honn 
Weekly. 


Wa«w. 


1849. 


Honn 
Weekly. 


Wagee. 


1859. 


Hours 
Weekly. 


Wages. 


(i.)  Silk  Trkowtno  and 

Manupacturino. 
Mill  men  and  throwgten    ... 

Orerlookers 

Spinners  Tyoang  men  &  boys) 

Winders  Cwomen)  

Cleaners  (women  and  girls). 

Doablers  (women) 

Warpers  (men)   

Weavers      „  

(ii.)  Flax  Spiknino. 

Mechanics  

Preparers  (girls) 

Spinners      „      

(ill.)   Calico  Primtino, 
Dtbino,  and  Blbachino. 

Colour  mixer  

Machine  printers ^ 

Foreman 

Block  catters  

Block  printers...... 

Dyers  

Washers 

Labourers    

(it.)  Silk  Dtbimo  and 
Primtimo. 

Dyers  and  helpers  

Silk  dyeing  and  printing 

(▼.)  Fustian  Dtsino^  &c. 

Dressers  

Bleachers „. 

Dyers  

Finishers „ 


«.  d. 


66 


60 


60 


60 


61 


14 

19 

7 

6 

5 

7 

21 

18 


35 
40 
40 
55 
40 
18 
16 
15 


15 
16 


18 
21 
21 
21 


60 


60 


60 


60 


61 


«.  d, 

14  - 

19  - 

7  6 

6  6 
5  - 

7  6 
21  - 
18  - 


28  - 
7  - 
7  - 


30 
35 
40 
25 
28 
16 
16 
15 


15 
16 


22 
18 
16 
21 


6o 


6o 


6o 


6o 


6i 


«.  d. 


17 

22 

to 

7 

6 

8 

24 

20 


28      - 

6  9 

7  - 


3* 
38 
40 

15 
28 
16 
16 
H 


15 
16 


22 
18 
16 
22 
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lY. ^The  Building  Trades. 

The  returns  of  these  trades  show  a  remarkable  iooreaae  in  the 
wages,  and  a  considerable  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour. 

As  the  strike  and  lock-out  in  the  Building  Trades  in  London 
during  the  last  two  months  have  rendered  the  information  as  to  the 
condition  and  remuneration  of  this  class  of  workmen  in  Lancashire 
peculiarly  interesting,  great  pains  have  been  taken  to  make  the 
returns  on  this  subject  full  and  exact. 

The  wages  and  number  of  hours  work  per  week  of  each  trade  at 
the  three  periods,  were  as  follows: — 
(E.)— Building  Tradbs,  Wages  and  Hours  of  Wori  per  Wedt^  1839-g9> 


Tk^du. 


(i.)  Bbicklaybrs. 

6  months'  summer 

6  months'  winter 


(ii.)  Bbicklaysks* 
Labourbes. 

6  months*  summer  

6  months'  winter 


(hi.)  Stonbmasgns. 

6  months'  summer 

6  months'  winter 


(it.)  Stonbmasgns' 
Laboubbbs. 

6  months'  summer 

6  months'  winter 


(v.)  Slatbbs. 
6  montlis'  summer .. 
6  month's  winter 


(vr.)  Slatbbs'  Laboubbbs. 

6  months'  summer 

6  months'  winter 


(▼II.)  Plumbbbs. 

6  months'  summer 

6  months'  winter 


(viii.)  Plastbrbbs. 

6  months'  summer  

6  months'  winter 


(ix.)  Paintbbs. 
6  months'  summer  ... 
6  months'  winter 


(z.)  JOINBBS. 
6  months'  summer  . 
6  months'  winter 


1839. 


Time.       Wagei. 


Hours. 

60 
53 


60 
53 


60 
53 


60 
53 


60 
53 


60 
53 


60 
54 


60 
53 


60 
53 


60 
55 


27  - 
27  - 


18 
18 


26 
24 


17 
17 


22 
22 


16 
16 


27 
27 


26 
26 


24 
24 


26 


1849. 


Time. 


Honn. 

57* 
50 


574 
50 


574 
50 


574 
50 


574 
50 


674 
50 


60 
54 


60 
53 


60 
53 


58 
55 


Wages. 


30  - 
27  - 


18  - 
18  - 


28  6 
26  - 


18 
17 


24 

24 


18 
18 


28 

28 


26 
26 


26 


28 
28 


1859. 


Time. 


Hottn. 

ssk 

50 


554 

50 


55* 
50 


55i 
50 


58 
50 


5« 
50 


56 

50 


58 
53* 


58 


58 
55 


Wa^ee. 


«.  d. 

33     - 
30    - 


21 
18 


30 
27 


18 
17 


26 
26 


18 
18 


28 
28 


28 
28 


28 
28 


28 
28 
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The  statement  in  the  foregoing  Beturn,  that  the  wages  in 
summer  of  bricklayers  have  increased  from  27*.  for  60  hours,  to  83», 
for  55i  hours,  does  not  convey  a  definite  idea  of  the  actual  advance. 
I  have,  therefore,  calculated  the  rates  of  wages  and  the  percentage 
of  increase  per  hour,  as  shown  in  Table  P. 

(F.)— BuiunNO  Teadxs.— iSo^  of  Waget  per  ff<mr  (n  SmmiaX 

1839-69. 


Teadis. 

1839. 

1849. 

1859. 

Amonnt  per  hour 
1889  to  1869. 

BrickUyen    

Per  hour. 
d. 

5-24 
3-6 

5-2 
3-4 

4-4 
3-2 

5-4 
5-2 

4*8 
5-2 

Per  hour. 
d, 

6-26 
3-75 

5*94 
3-75 

4*66 
3-75 

5-6 
5*2 

5-2 
5  79 

Per  hour. 
d. 

7-13 
4-54 

6*48 
3-89 

5*37 
3  73 

6- 

5*79 

5-79 
5*79 

Per  hour. 
d. 

I  '89  or  36  per  cent. 
•94  or  26 

1  '28  or  24  61     „ 

«,         Ubourers    .... 
MmRonf 

mr^n 

•49  or  14 -41     „ 
•97  or  22          „ 

,f      ItlMurea    

•53  or  16  -56     „ 

Plamben  

•6    or  11 -11     „ 

PUsteren  

•59  or  11*34     „ 

Pfcinter. 

Joiners  

•99  or  20 -60    „ 
•59  or  11 -34    » 

The  increase  of  wages  in  the  above  trades  during  the  last  twenty 
years,  has,  therefore,  been  from  11  to  86  per  cent. 

The  actual  wages  and  hours  of  work  of  Bricklayere  and  Mcuane 
each  day  are  fixed  by  Trades*  Union,  as  follows : — 

{G.)-^Bfi4iklt^4r9  amd  Mamme  iv  Summer  (VJth  Marek  to  1G<&  Noeemher)^ 
Traded  Union  Buke. 


B«jt. 

Boon. 

R«et  for 

HealB. 

Actual 
Work. 

Dey'eWege. 

Monday 

Tuesday 

7  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 

6  a.m.  to  6  p.m. 
ft             t» 
•*             ** 

ft                         M 

Booze. 
2 

2 

2 

2 

t 
i 

Heart. 
9 

10 

10 

10 

10 

64 

#.    d. 

5  6 

6  - 

6    - 

Thursday 

6    - 

Friday    

6    - 

Saturday    

3     6 

&5i 

33    - 
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Monday  ...., 
Tnetday  ..... 
Wednesday  . 

Thanday 

Friday 

Saturday 


8i  houra  work. 

9 
9 
9 


50hoiin. 


Day'a  wage  5  - 

5  6 

5  6 

5  6 

5  6 

.,        8  - 


Wk'8.wageS0    - 


The  labourers  are  paid- 


in  Summer  for 55^  hours 

In  Winter  for     50      ,, 


«.    d. 
21    - 

18    - 


In  reckoning  the  time  worked,  the  Trades'  Union  Committee  fix 
upon  some  public  clock  or  building  as  the  centre  or  starting  point 
in  each  district,  as  near  as  possible  to  the  office  or  general  workshop 
of  each  roaster. 

The  time  occupied  by  the  men  walking  to  their  employment  each 
daj  is  reckoned  as  work :  thus  for  jobs  situated — 

1  mile  from  the  central  starting  point  they  reckon  }  of  an  hour 

*  *»  »>  a         >» 

3  „  ,»  1  hoar. 

The  time  spent  in  walking  hsxikfrom  jobs  is  not  charged  as  woric 
to  the  master,  excepting  on  Saturdays,  when  the  men  all  cease  work 
so  as  to  be  able  to  walk  back  to  their  master's  office  or  works  by 
1  p.m. 

The  rules  of  the  "Trade  "  require  that  for  all  overtime  worked 
the  men  must  be  paid  at  the  rate  of  "  time  and  half"  or  at  the  rate 
of  50  per  cent,  additional  wages  :  and  when  required  to  work  over- 
time on  Saturday  night9  or  Sundays^  "  double  time/' — or  double  the 
usual  rate  of  payment. 

No  workman  is  allowed  to  take  any  work  "  by  measurement "  or 
by  "  contract,"  with  the  view,  as  stated  in  the  "  Trade  Eules,"  of 
preventing  "task  work,"  Ac;  and  it  is  added  that  "any  member 
"  committing  any  breach  of  this  order,  will  incur  the  severest 
"  penalties  without  mitigation." 

An  excellent  rule  prohibits  the  payment  of  men  in  public-houses, 
and  entitles  them  to  charge  for  any  time  they  may  be  kept  waiting 
for  their  wages  more  than  one  hour. 

The  use  of  "  moulded  bricks "  for  arches,  &c.,  is  strictly  pro- 
hibited. 
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The  "  lE^ule  "  in  regard  to  apprentices,  is  as  follows  :— 

''  That  no  employer  shall  be  permitted  to  have  more  than  one 
'*  apprentice  at  one  time,  except  in  cases  when  an  apprentice  is  in 
**  the  last  year  of  his  servitude,  then  such  employer  may  have  a 
"  second  apprentice." 

This  rule,  and  the  further  restrictions  of  a  similar  kind,  have 
had  the  effect  of  prerenting  many  of  the  masters  taking  any 
apprentices. 

The  source  for  obtaining  an  increased  supply  of  skiUed  labour  in 
this  trade  is  therefore  to  a  great  extent  restricted ;  and  this  fact  has 
already  given  rise  to  serious  apprehensions  as  to  the  possibility 
of  being  able  to  meet  the  increased  demand  for  labour  in  the 
Building  Trades,  which  the  present  prosperity  of  the  miknufiicturing 
districts  is  now  causing. 

Y.—Brickmaking  Trade. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  wages  in  this  trade  :— 
{E.)^Buildififf^  Trades.— Bfieimakmg  and  Sawj/ers. 


1839. 

1849. 

1859. 

Hoars. 

Wages. 

Hoars'. 

Wages. 

Hoars. 

Wages. 

L  BrickmakerB. 

«.   d. 

$.   d. 

#.   d. 

Monlden Sunmmr 

„      daywork.  Winter.... 

70 
50 

42- 
18  - 

70 
50 

42  - 

18  - 

70 
50 

50- 
21  - 

Tempfiriiig  ,. 

70 
50 

42  - 

18  - 

70 
50 

42  - 

18  - 

70 
50 

KO  — 

„      daywork.  Winter.... 

21   - 

Burning  

70 
50 

42- 

,18  - 

70 
50 

42  - 
18  - 

70 
50 

21    - 

„      daywork,  Winter... 

Wheeling 

70 
50 

42  - 

18  - 

70 
50 

42  - 
18  - 

70 
50 

21    - 

„      daywork^  Winter.... 

TT.  ftteATn  RawvAra 

59 

26- 

59 

26  - 

S9 

26  - 

Nearly  all  the  operations  in  Brickmaking  are  paid  for  by  piece- 
work, the  prices  for  which  are  settled  by  the  Operative  Brickmakers' 
Association,  who  have  hitherto  succeeded  in  obtaining  all  their 
demands,  and  in  preventing  the  introduction  of  any  machines  for 
brickmaking  into  the  trade. 

Prior  to  1849  the  prices  paid  for  the  various  kinds  of  work  had 
remained  stationary.  In  that  year  a  small  advance  was  demanded 
and  conceded.  The  price  fixed  for  moulding,  tempering,  wheeling, 
and  burning  being  1<.  8 J.  per  thousand. 

In  September,  1853,  a  further  increase  was  demanded^md  en* 
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forced.  The  Operatiye  Brickmakens'  Society  then  issued  a  circular 
^*  to  the  Master  Brickmakers  of  Manchester  and  Salford,  and  their 
"  Vicinities,*'  in  which  they  say  that  ^  having  known  of  strikes,  and 
**  provisions  being  dear,  and  in  consequence  of  the  laborious  nature 
''  of  their  employment,  they  asked  for  an  advance  of  wages  according 
"  to  the  following  scale,  viz. : — 

(l.)-'BneimaHng^~0(mHMiisd. 


Per  1,000 
(beiBff  an  adruiee 
oi4d, 
per  1,000.) 

9.    d. 

Moulding   2    - 

Tempering 2    - 


#.  d. 

Wheeling    2    - 

Boming 2    - 

Carrying  off  -  10 

WeUing -  10 

Caiting  and  Feaying ........     1    5 


Day-work  to  be  paid  at  3«.  6J.  per  day." 

Many  of  the  large  and  old  established  brickmakers  have,  since 
1853,  given  up  business,  and  a  considerable  number  of  small  masters 
have  commenced  business,  who  in  some  cases  continue  to  be  members 
of,  and  pay  to  the  Operatives'  Society. 

A  moulder  will  make  on  an  average  25,000  bricks  per  week,  or 
500,000  during  the  summer  season,  reckoning  20  weeks.  The  tem- 
perer,  wheeler,  and  burner  can  each  do  the  same  amount  of  work. 
Their  wages,  at  the  two  periods  before  and  after  1853,  were,  there- 
fore, as  follows : — 

(E.)— ^Mfv^e  Was^for^  Weeki  ai  tke  Bale  of  25Jfm  BHdt$  Wedtfy. 

1839-53.  1853-59. 

Temperer  .„ .....^ 

Moolder *•    ^'  ''    ^• 

Wheeler [      ^^    "  ^^    " 

Bomer    J 

Daywork 3    -  3     6 

It  is  estimated 'that  men  employed  in  this  trade  cannot  work 
more  than  45  weeks  in  the  year,  in  consequence  of  rain  and  frost. 
At  this  rate  the  result  would  be  as  follows,  as  regards  their 

(L,y-Average  Yearfy  Earmtiffs  before  and  sinoe  1853. 

*.     d.  £    $. 

Before  September  1853.    20  weeki  Summer  ®  42    -     —     42    - 

„  25     „      Winter   ®  18    -     -     22  10 


45 


t.    d.  £  1. 

Sinoe  September  1853.    20  weeks  Snmmer  (^  50    ~     —     50    - 

„  25     „      Winter  ®  21    -     i     26    5 


45 


Average  utmingi  29*.  \d.  per  week  \^  ^^,    ^,-     - 
for  52  weeki  J^y~*y*^®    * 

/Google 
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VI. — Mechanical  Trades,  Sfc. 

The  Sate  of  Wages  in  nearly  all  branches  of  mechanical  employ- 
ment has  increased  daring  the  last  twenty  years  from  5  to  45  per 
cent.  The  removal  of  the  duty  on  the  exportation  of  machinery, 
and  the  constant  extensions  in  the  various  manufacturers,  the 
making  of  steam  boilers,  and  latterly  of  iron  ships  and  tubular 
bridges,  having  caused  a  constantly  increasing  demand  for  this  class 
of  skilled  labour. 

The  Wages  of  Pattern  Makers  and  Smiths  have  been  advanced 
from  dO«.  to  32«.;  of  Brass  founders  from  80^.  to  d4«.;  and  of 
Boilermakers  from  22«.  to  32«.  per  week.  The  value  of  steam 
engines  and  machinery  exported  in  1858  was  8,599,0001. 

Engra/oers  to  Oalieo  Printere. 

The  wages  of  several  of  the  branches  in  this  trade  have  declined^ 
in  consequence  of  the  processes  which  were  comparatively  new,  and 
consequently  required  careful  and  highly  skilled  workmen  twenty 
years  ago,  having  become  now  comparatively  common  and  easy. 

The  wages  of  hand  engravers  have  declined  from  42«.  to  85«.; 
diemakers  from  58«.  to  4Se. ;  and  eccentric  engravers  from  45«.  to 
S6s. 

Boot  and  Shoemahing, 

The  wages  of  workmen  in  this  trade  have  increased  since  1889 ; 
tiie  bootclosers  from  26^.  to  82«.;  and  the  bootmakers  from  22«.  to 
25». 

The  introduction  of  the  '^  Sewing  Machine  "  seems  to  have  given 
general  satisfaction  to  both  masters  and  men.  The  export  trade 
has  been  rapidly  increased,  and  the  production  has  not  yet  equalled 
the  demand  which  the  cheapening  of  certain  processes  by  the  intro- 
duction of  the  sewing  machines  has  occasioned. 

Taihre. 

In  this  trade  all  the  work  is  paid  for  by  the  piece,  and  there  is 
no  limitation  to  the  hours  of  labour.  Although  the  return  shows 
that  the  week's  labour  is  considered  to  be  72  hours,  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  workmen  still  adhere  to  the  pernicious  custom  of 
abstaining  from  work  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Mondays ;  and  very 
often  work  fifteen  or  more  hours  during  each  of  the  last  two  or 
three  days  of  the  week. 

The  sewing  machine  has  been  extensively  introduced  for  the 
''  slop,''  ready-made,  and  export  trade,  and  has  caused  an  increaaed 
demand  more  than  equal  to  the  manual  labour  it  has  displaced ;  and 
hence  the  price  of  labour  has  suffered  no  reduction,  and  full  employ- 
ment at  present  generally  prevails. 

TOL.  XXni.      PABT  I.  C 
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The  Yalue  of  clothing,  apparel,  and  slops  exported  in  the  year 
1858  was  1,943,0001. 

JSalsere. 

The  workmen  in  this  trade  work  longer,  and  at  more  irregular 
times,  and  are  worse  paid  than  the  generality  of  other  trades. 

Chal  Mining, 

The  wages  paid  in  this  trade  are  at  the  highest  rate  which  they 
ever  attained.    Nearly  all  the  workmen  are  paid  by  piecework. 

In  1846-7  there  was  a  general  strike  of  the  Cold  Miners  throngln 
out  the  Lancashire  District,  which  continued  for  thirty-two  weeks. 

At  the  end  of  this  time  the  workmen  were  compelled  to  resume 
their  occupations  at  less  wages  than  they  received  at  the  time  of  the 
strike.  A  large  number  of  fresh  men  haying  been  attracted  from 
other  Colliery  Districts,  and  from  other  occupations,  the  ''  supply '' 
of  labour  had  thereby  become  greater  than  the  ''  demand." 

For  two  years  after  the  strike  the  rates  of  wages,  in  consequence 
of  the  over  supply  of  labour,  were  gradually  reduced,  till  in  184s9 
they  attained  their  lowest  point,  and  since  that  time  successive 
advances  have  been  made  without  any  strikes,  till  they  have  now 
again  reached  the  highest  rates  ever  before  paid. 

The  average  time  per  week  worked  by  coal  miners  is  60  hours ; 
the  laborious  nature  of  their  occupation  has  been  of  late  years  very 
greatly  lessened  by  the  general  introduction  of  ^'  tramways  "  and  the 
improved  machinery,  ventilation  and  appliances  in  every  department, 
wliereby  the  comfort  and  health  of  the  workmen  have  also  been  much 
improved. 

Large  Collieries  usually  employ  men  to  perform  all  the  work  re- 
quired in  their  various  departments. 

One  firm  (Messrs.  Andrew  Knowles  and  Son),  who  are  the  pro- 
prietors and  workers  of  several  extensive  coal-pits  in  Manchester  and 
the  neighbourhood,  employ  upwards  of  3,000  workpeople,  consisting 
of  about  2,200  miners,  drawers,  jiggers,  firemen,  drivers,  tunnelers, 
and  other  underground  workers ;  and  above  800  other  persons,  con- 
sisting of  managers,  clerks,  underlookers,  engineers,  firemen,  fillers, 
blacksmiths,  joiners,  wheelwrights,  masons,  bricksetters,  sawyers, 
boilermakers,  saddlers,  boatmen,  boatbuilders,  carters,  &c. 

Agricultwral  Operations. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  of  men  employed  in  Agricultural 
pursuits  has  not  varied  during  the  last  twenty  years. 

The  amount  of  wages  earned  by  this  class  of  men  is  high,  when 
compared  with  the  wages  in  agricultural  districts  where  there  is  no 
eompetition  for  employments  connected  with  manufactures. 
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Within  a  radius  of  ten  miles  of  Manchester  the  wages  of  agri- 
caltoral  labourers  for  60  hours  per  week  has  averaged  15«.  per 
week. 

The  usual  hours  of  work  are  from  6  am.  to  6  p.m.,  with  one  hour 
for  dinner,  half-an-hour  for  breakfast,  and  half-an-hour  for  lunch  or 
tea. 

When  farm  labourers  live  in  the  house  thej  usually  receive  6^.  per 
week,  in  addition  to  their  board  and  lodging,  which  is  reckoned  worth 
9«.  per  week. 

Daring  harvest  time,  and  tor  all  extra  work,  the  men  are  paid 
as  iar  as  practicable  by  piece  work. 

All  men  are  paid  extra  for  overtime,  excepting  those  who  receive 
regular  wages  all  the  year  round,  without  any  deductions  for  loss  of 
time  in  winter  or  bad  weather ;  such  men  in  harvest  time  have  no 
extra  payment,  excepting  the  food  and  refreshments  usually  provided 
on  such  occasions. 

The  average  rate  of  wages  for  fann  labourers  in  districts  from 
10  to  20  miles  from  Manchester,  is  14ff.  per  week. 

VII. — General  Bemarhi. 

The  results  of  the  present  inquiry  prove  that  a  large  proportion 
of  the  operative  classes  in  the  various  branches  of  trade,  are  receiving 
more  wages  at  the  present  time  than  they  have  done  during  the  last 
twenty  years ;  and  there  appears  good  reason  to  expect  that  the 
prosperity  now  prevailing  is  likely  to  be  more  than  usually  per* 
manent. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed  that  the  hw  prices  of  Provisions  and 
Clothing,  together  with  the  hi^h  rats  of  Wages,  and  the  facilities  for 
education  and  mental  culture  now  existing,  have  placed  within  the 
reach  of  the  working  classes  more  physical  comforts  and  the  means 
of  obtaining  more  social  and  intellectual  enjoyment  than  at  any 
previous  period. 

To  prove  these  propositions,  it  is  only  requisite  to  peruse 
attentively  the  rates  of  wages  paid  to  the  various  trades  as  set  forth 
under  the  eight  heads  included  in  the  returns  herewith  presented. 

(1.)  In  the  Cotton  Trade  the  advance  of  wages  has  averaged 
from  10  to  25  per  cent,  during  the  twenty  years  1889-59. 

(2.)  In  the  Silk  Trade  an  advance  of  wages  has  taken  place  in 
all  the  branches  equal  to  more  than  10  per  cent. 

(3.)  In  Calico  Printing,  I^^inff,  and  Bleaching,  and  in  Bilk  and 
iPustian  Dyeing^  a  decline  in  wages  has  occurred  in  those  branches 
which  no  longer  require  any  special  or  peculiar  skill;  and  also  in  the 
higher  class  of  skilled  workmen,  such  as  ^^  Machine  Friniere;^*  but 
the  wages  of  this  class  now  range  from  25«.  to  50ii.  per  week,  the 
average  rate  being  88«. 
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(4.)  In  the  Bwlding  Tradei  the  inereoie  in  tbe  rate  of  wages 
daring  the  twenty  years,  has  averaged  from  11  to  32  per  cent. 

(6.)  In  the  Meehanieid  Trades  there  has  been  a  general  advanoe 
in  nearly  all  branches.  In  some  instances  this  advance  is  equal  to 
45  per  cent, 

A  reduction  has  occurred  in  the  high  wages  formerly  paid  to 
brass  moulders  (now  20$.);  and  to  engravers,  to  calico  printers, 
though  the  wages  of  the  latter  now  range  from  25«.  to  48«.  per  week. 

(6.)  In  fche  Miseellaneous  Trades,  including  upwards  of  eighty 
classes  of  workmen,  the  rate  of  wages  has  generally  been  main- 
tained, and  in  some  cases  has  been  considerably  advanced.  Where 
reductions  have  occurred,  they  will  be  found  to  arise  mainly  from 
the  following  causes : — 

(a.)  Where  the  demand  for  the  article  has  declined,  and  the 
supply  of  labour  has  become  superabundant,  as  in  beaver  hat 
making,  block  cutters  and  printers,  in  calico  printing;  paper-hanging- 
manufacturing,  &c. 

(5.)  Where  the  improvements  in  machinery,  although  creating 
permanent  employment  to  a  much  larger  number  of  persons  at 
equal  or  even  increased  wages,  may  have  reduced  the  value  of  the 
product  of  the  labour  of  a  class  of  workmen  whose  wages  maj 
consequently  have  declined.  This  was  illustrated  in  a  remarkable 
degree  in  the  case  of  hand  loom  weavers  of  calico  (a  trade  which  is 
now  almost  extinct)  and  the  substitution  of  power  loom  weaving. 
The  same  effect  is  now  being  accomplished  in  the  case  of  the  substi- 
tution of  machine  printing  of  calico,  and  of  paper  hangings  for  hand 
printing,  &c. 

The  wages  of  workmen  in  every  trade  have  invariably  decreased, 
where  the  supply  of  labour  has  exceeded  the  demand. 

In  like  manner  the  wages  of  the  workmen  have  been  invariably 
maintained  or  increased  where  the  demand  has  equalled  or  exceeded 
the  supply.  The  advance  of  wages,  in  the  great  majority  of  the 
cases,  has  been  directly  occasioned  by  improvements  of  machinery , 
whereby  the  increased  production  has  lessened  the  cost,  and  thereby 
caused  a  largely  increased  demand. 

This  is  shown  in  a  remarkable  manner  in  the  eotton  trade,  the 
extraordinary  extension  of  which  (as  illustrated  in  the  tables  in  the 
Appendix)  is  entirely  owing  to  the  cheapening  of  the  means  of 
production*  But  the  remarkable  case  of  the  large  advance  of  wages 
in  the  building  trades,  presents  a  peculiar  exception  to  that  of  other 
trades. 

The  operatives  in  these  trades  by  restricting  the  number  of 
apprentices  and  other  arbitrary  regulations,  have  prevented  the 
supply  of  labour  from  being  equal  to  the  demand,  juxd  thereby 
enhanced  its  value. 
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The  Table  DD.  is  a  carefully  prepared  statement  of  the  amount 
expended  in  food,  clothing,  &c.,  by  a  working  man  with  a  wife  and 
three  children,  whose  eamiugs  average  30».  per  week, — as  compared 
with  the  cost  of  the  same  in  1849  and  1839. 

This  return  shows  that  out  of  an  average  income  of  dOs.  per 
week,  209.  6^^.,  or  rather  more  than  twhihirdi  are  expended  in 
pronisions,  leaviug  9^.  5ld.y  or  rather  less  than  one4hird  for  clothing, 
rent,  and  sundries.  It  also  shows  that  the  same  articles  of  pro- 
visions which  in  1859,  cost  208.  ^^d,,  would  in  1849  have  cost 
1/.  1«.  5id,,  and  in  1839  II.  4«.  7d.f  being  a  reduction  in  the  cost 
of  provisions  of  the  same  quality  and  quantity  during  the  twenty 
years,  of  4a.  ^.  or  20  per  cent.,  or  nearly  14/t  per  cent,  on  the 
amount  of  his  average  income. 

This  reduction  arises  principally  from  the  repeal  of  the  Corn- 
Laws  and  the  reduction  of  the  duties  upon  tea,  coffee,  sugar,  and 
soap. 

The  Betum  CC.  shows  that  the  number  of  depositors  in  the 
Manchester  and  Salford  Savings'  Bank,  was  11,700  in  1839; 
24,700  in  1849  ;  and  45,447  in  1859.  That  the  amount  of  deposits 
remaining  in  the  bank  was  in  1839, 331,O0OZ.,  in  1849,  614,0001.,  and 
in  1859,  1,160,085/.  The  increase  in  the  number  of  depositors  and 
the  amount  deposited,  may,  to  a  great  extent,  be  ascribed  to  the 
improved  resources  and  the  extension  of  provident  habits  amongst 
the  working  classes  in  the  district  generally. 

I  believe  it  is  admitted  by  the  great  mass  of  the  intelligent 
working  men,  that  their  physical  and  social  position  has  much 
improved  during  the  last  twenty  years :  aud  it  is  hoped  that  the 
continued  progress  of  sanitary  improvements  in  rendering  their 
^'  homes  "  more  healthy,  will  further  greatly  contribute  to  this  result. 

As  a  body  they  are  now  much  better  educated,  and  are  much  less 
addicted  to  the  sin  of  drunkenness ;  they  have  much  greater  self- 
respect  and  intelligence ;  and  if  they  have  not  more  political  pri- 
vileges, they  have  more  real  independence,  and  are  in  every  other 
respect  elevated  and  improved  as  compared  with  their  position 
twenty  years  ago. 

The  Betum  AA.  gives  the  population  and  rate  of  increase  in 
England  and  Wales  as  compared  with  the  county  of  Lancaster  and 
the  Manchester  and  Salford  district.'  The  rate  of  increase  of  the 
population  in  each  of  the  five  decennial  periods  from  1801  to  1851^ 
shows  an  average  of  15  per  cent,  for  England  and  Wales,  28  per 
cent,  for  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  33  per  cent,  for  the  Man- 
chester and  Salford  districts. 

The  population  of  the  county  of  Lancaster  was,  in  1801,  only 
7'56  per  cent,  of  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales ;  in 
1831  it  was  9*61  per  cent.,  and  in  1851  it  was  11*32  per  cent.» 
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or  more  than  oM-ninth  of  the  whole  population  of  England  and 
Wales. 

In  conclusion,  I  beg  to  express  mj  obligations  to  Mr.  Baslej, 
M.P.,  Mr.  Henrj  Ashwortfa,  of  Bolton,  Mr.  David  Morris,  and 
Mr.  Foxcroft,  for  their  kindness  in  supplying  me  with  information 
in  regard  to  Cotton  Manufactures,  and  to  many  other  friends  for 
assistance  in  obtaining  the  returns  of  yarious  other  trades. 

Since  the  completion  of  the  paper,  I  have  had  the  opportunity 
of  submitting  to  a  large  meeting  of  Operatives  in  Manchester,  the 
Betums  of  the  Bates  of  Wages  in  the  various  Trades ;  and  although 
I  much  regretted  to  find  that  some  of  the  leading  members 
of  Trades'  Union^  attempted  to  deny  the  existence  and  operation  of 
the  law  of  Political  Economy  in  regard  to  Supply  and  Demand 
governing  the  price  of  Laboub,  as  well  as  of  all  materiaU  and 
products  ;  it  was  particularly  gratifying  to  find  that  with  one  slight 
exception,  they  acknowledged  the  fairness  and  correctness  of  the 
returns  in  all  respects. 


ITote. — In  ootntiniiatioii  of  Table  D»  at  page  11,  we  annex  the  fbUowing  fiMsti 
relating  to  tbi^<- 
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TftASS. 

1839. 

66|Hoonper 
Week. 

184G. 

SOHoonper 
Week. 

1869. 

eo  Bonn  per 
Week.*^ 

Silk   TnaowiNa   akd 

Manufacturing. 

Orerlookers 

#.     d. 

24     - 

13    - 

7     6 

6  6 
5    - 

7  6 

18    - 

«.     d. 

24    - 

•     13    - 

7    6 

6  6 
5    - 

7  6 

1»    * 

«.     d. 
26    - 

Millmen  (throwsters) 

17    - 

Spinners  (young  men  and  boys) 
Winders  {women)   

10    - 

7    6 

Ponblers  (leomeii) 

Warpers  (men)   

6    - 

8    9 

Weavers     „      

20    - 
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ir«ma  of  Tnde. 


1839. 


H<mra, 
Weekly. 


I9et 
Earainga. 


1849. 


Honra, 
Weekly. 


Net 
Eammgs. 


1859. 


Honn, 
Weekly. 


Net 
Eaimnga. 


(i.)  Cotton  Manufacturb. 

Steam  engine  tenter    

Stoker ^ „.... 

Lodge  keeper 

Warehouse  boys,  14  to  18 1 

and  upwards    j 

Night  watchmen 


No. 
69 


(ii.)  Cakdino  Dbpt.  : 
Sentcher  (women  and  girla) 
Strippers  (yonng  men)  .... 

Grinders 

Overlookers 

Ourd  minders,  14  to  18 1 

yrs.,  (Boy#) J 

Drawing  frame  tenters,  1 

(Oir^andlfoiiim)..../ 
Bobbin  and  fly  tenters  1 

{Women) J 

(ni.)  Spiknikg  vfon  Sblf. 

ACTIMO  MULBS  : 

Minders,  Nos.  4's  to  24's 

25's  to  40'8 

Piecers,  WwnenZi,  Toung  \ 

Men / 

Overlookers , 


(lY.)  Throstlb  Spinning. 
Spinners*  (ptr/«  1 4  to  1 8  ys.) 
Do.,(  Wtmen  18yr».&«/».) 

Overlookers 

Doffers  to  Spinners  (Boys) 

(t.)  Rbbling. 
Throstle  reelers  (  Women) 
Cop  reelers 


Pin  winders,  (Gtr2f)   

Bobbin  winders,  (VFbmai) 

Warpers  

Drawers  

Dressers  

Sisers 

Beamers  ....^ 

(ti.)  Doubling: 

Doublers,  (TTofiiefi)    

Doffers  to  doablers,(Gtr&) 

Overlooker 

Jobbers,  (Tonng  Men)  ... 

(tii.)  Gassing  Yabn: 
Gassers,  (Young  Women) 
Singers  by  oil 


69 


69 
$t 

tf 

tt 

69 
*» 
it 
ft 

69 
t» 

69 


69 


69 


24  - 
16  - 
18  - 

7  6 

18  - 

16  - 

7  - 

11  - 

13  - 

25  - 

6  - 

6  6 

7  6 


16  - 

18  - 

8  - 
20  - 

4  - 

7  - 
18  - 

5  - 

9  - 

8  6 

5  6 

9  - 

22  - 
18  6 
20  - 

23  - 
22  - 

7  - 

4  - 

24  - 
10  - 


No. 
60 


60 


60 
t» 

»t 

tf 

60 
ff 
$t 
ff 

60 
ft 
60 


60 


60 


e,  d. 

28  - 

17  - 

20  - 

7  6 

20  " 

16  - 

7  6 

12  - 

13  - 
28  > 

6  6 

7  0 

8  6 


18    - 
18    6 


4  6 
7  6 

20  - 

5  6 

9  6 

9  - 

6  - 
9  6 

22  - 
18  6 
20  - 

23  - 
22  - 

7  6 
4  6 

25  - 

11  - 

8  6 


No. 
6o 


6o 


6o 
ft 

ft 

ff 

6o 
ff 
ff 
ff 

6o 
ff 

6o 


6o 


6o 


«.  d. 

30  - 

18  - 

21  - 

8  - 

2%  - 

18  - 

8  " 

14  - 

15  - 

28  -- 

7  - 

8  - 

9  - 


ao  - 

22  - 

10  - 

26  - 

5  - 
9  - 

M  - 

6  - 

9  « 

9  " 

5  6 

9  - 

*3  - 

19  - 

20  - 

»5  - 

22  - 

9  - 

5  - 

28  - 

X3  - 

9  6 
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(N.)— Gofftwi  MamfatiurtB  {ec9ad.).-'B.LVD  Mulb  Smiimre 


Wort. 

1889, 

NetEaniingt. 

1849, 

NetEvmiBKS. 

1859, 

NetEirningi. 

Bonn. 

800 
SpindlM. 

Hoan. 

800 
Spiiidlet. 

HOQIB. 

800 
SpiDdlet. 

1,600 
SpiBdlet. 

Bpinxing  upon  Hand 

MULBS. 

Spfinnen>  Nob.  40*8    

69 
•> 

it 

#.  d. 

23  - 
25  - 
25  - 
40  - 
42  - 
45  - 

5  6 

8  - 

60 
>» 

it 

«.  d, 

21  - 
21  - 
21  - 
36  - 
36- 
40  - 

5  6 
8  6 

6o 
ft 
tf 
»f 
ff 
ft 

ft 
f» 

9.  d. 

23  - 
23  - 

6  - 

9  - 

«.  ll. 

„    60*8    

__ 

„    80*8  to  100*8 
„  120*8  „  140*8 
„  160*8  „  180*8 
„  180*8  „  220*8 

Piecen  14  to  18  yean    

„      above  18    „       

30- 
40  - 
4a  - 
45  - 

6  - 
10  - 

{O.y-CotUm  Manufaaure8.''FowKR  Loom  Wkaviko.— CirfftMi  CZctfA*,  §c. 

1839. 

1849. 

1859. 

Work. 

Hn. 

9 
Looms. 

8 
Looms. 

4 
Loomt. 

Hrs. 

9 

Looms 

8 
Looms. 

4 
Looms 

Hrs. 

9 
Looms. 

s 

LOOBU. 

4 

PowsR  Loom  Wbavbks 

(pHneipaUy  Women). 
72  reed  printen*  cloth   .... 
40 in.  sbirtiDflrs 

69 
*f 
ff 

ff 
ff 

«.  d. 

9  - 
9  - 

10  - 
5  - 

— 

17  - 
17  - 

16  - 
5  - 

60 
»f 

f» 
60 

60 

#.  d, 

9  - 
9  - 

10- 

5  - 
12  - 

11  - 

«.  d, 

13- 
13  - 

9.   d, 

16  - 
16- 

16  - 
6  - 

60 
f» 

*f 

60 

60 

9.  d. 

10  - 
10  9 

10  - 

5-. 

12  - 

11  - 

t.  d. 

15  - 

16  - 

9.d, 

18- 
20  - 

38  in.  domestics,  52  reed,  \ 
13  picks  / 

Helpen,  (GirU) 

16  - 

5- 

Bed  ticks 

Small  wares 

Jacconetts 

— 

(P.) — OMm  Manufactures.— 'FowER  and  Hand  Looms. —  Velvety  S^, 


Wnrk 

1839. 

1849. 

1859. 

Hours. 

Wages. 

Hoars. 

Wage.. 

Hours. 

Wages. 

Power  Loom  Wbavsrs. 
Velvets    

59 
»* 
ft 

70 

«.     d. 

12     - 
12    - 
12    - 

16    - 

59 
tt 
ff 

70 

9.      d. 

12    - 
12    - 
12    - 

15    - 

59 
ff 
ff 

70 

9.      d. 

H    - 
14    - 
14    - 

16    - 

Velveteens  

Fustians  

Hand  Loom  Wbavbrb. 
Fancy  fabrics,  (working  at! 
their  own  houses)   j 

Digitized  by 
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(Q.) — ^Mbch^nigal  Trades  and  JVorJters  in  Mbtal. 


Tkabs. 


1839. 


Hoon.      Wages. 


1849. 


Honn. 


W«ge«. 


1859. 


Honn. 


Waget. 


17.  Pattern  Makers. 

Smith  

Strikers   

Planers : , 

Borers 


Screwers 

Drillers 

Slotters    

Brass  Founders  

Joiners  in  Engineering  wks. 

Painters   ....  „  „ 

Fitters „  „ 

Farriers    ....  „  „ 

Krectors  ....  ,,  ,» 

Labourers  „  „ 

Boiler  makers  „  „ 

Tin  plate  workers  „  „ 

Millwrights     „  „ 

Moulders        ,,  „ 

V.   Blacksmiths    audi 
Whitesmiths  J 

Braziers  and  Copper  smiths 
Tin  plate  workers 

Brass  Moulders  (general). 
Brass  Finishers  


TL  Engravers  to  Calico 
Printers. 

Sketch  Makers 

Hand  Engrayers 

Die  Makers 


Machine  Men 

Clammers  and  Polishers... 
Eccentric  Engravers  


TIL  Wire  Workers: 

Wire  Drawers 

Wire  Weavers  &  Drawers.. 

Labourers  to  ditto  

Galvaubers  to  ditto 


Labourers  to  ditto 

Rollers 

Forge  Men  

LalK>urers  to  ditto 


58 


60 
58 


58i 


59 
»> 
55 
59 

55 
59 


«.  d. 
30  - 
30  - 

18  - 
20  - 

19  6 

18  - 

20  - 
20  - 
30  - 

29  - 

24  - 

30  - 
32  - 
32  - 
16  - 

22  - 
27  - 
30  - 
34  - 


24 
30 


42 
30 


35 
42 

58 

33 
28 
45 


27 
25 
18 
25 

18 
15 
40 
20 


58 


60 
58 


58i 


59 
♦» 
55 
59 

55 
59 


9.  d. 
30  - 
32  - 
18  - 
20  - 
20  - 

18  - 
20  - 
20  - 
34  - 
28  - 

27  - 
30  - 
30  - 
32  - 
15  - 

30  - 
27  - 
32  - 
34  - 


26  - 

30  - 
28  - 

30  - 


32 
40 
45 

30 
24 
40 


30 
25 
18 
25 

16 
50 
40 
20 


58 


6o 
58 


58i 


59 

SS 
59 

SS 
59 


«.  d. 

32  - 
32  - 
i8>- 

22  - 
20  - 

l8  - 
I8  - 

i8  - 

34  - 

26  - 

29  - 

32  - 
30- 

33  - 
15  <J 

32  - 

27  - 
32  - 

34  - 


26  - 

30  - 
28  - 


30 
28 


35 
35 
48 

31 

25 
36 


30 
25 
18 

25 

16 

50 
40 
20 
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Wage9  in  Manchester ,  8alf»rd^ 


[Mar. 


(R.) — mUedlamoui  HANDicium. 


Teadb. 


1839. 


Hoan.      Wages. 


1849. 


Hoan.      Wages. 


1859. 


Hours. 


Wages. 


I.  Cabinet,  ftc,  Makers 

Cabinet  &  Chair  Maken . 

Carvers 

Polishers 

Upholsterers  , 

„  (Women)  ., 

n.  Coach  Boilden: 

Body  Makers  

Carriage  ditto 

Spring  ditto 

Smiths 

Vice  Men 

Wheelers 

Strikers    

Body  Painters ^ 

Carriage  ditto 

Labourers    

Trimmers 

nL  Painters,  Engraven, 
ftc: 

Compositors  (General)  .... 

Pressmen 

Book  Bmders 

lithographers 

Engraversto  Copperplate  1 
printera    J 

Copperplate  Printen  

Newspaper  Compositorel 
on  Weekly  Papera  ....  J 

Ditto  on  DaUy  Papers   .... 

17.  CloclE   and  Watch 
Makers: 

Tarret  Clocks 

Clocks 

Watch  Making    

„      Repairing    

Foremen 

V.  Umbrella  Makers: 

Frame  Makere 

Coveren  (Women) 


60 


61 


60 


59 


58 


60 


«.  d. 

26  - 
45  - 
17  - 

27  - 
10  - 


35  - 
30  - 
38  - 
35  - 
22  - 

30  - 
14  - 

32- 
28  - 
16  6 
32  - 


30 
30 
30 


42 
50 
31 


40 
26 
40 
40 
80 


26 
24 


60 


61 


60 


59 


58 


60 


28  - 
30  - 
20  - 
30  - 
10  - 


35 
30 
38 
35 
22 

30 
14 
32 
28 
16 
32 


30 
30 
26 

28 

30 
32 
31 


38 
26 
30 
30 
60 


16 
12 


59 


6i 


6o 


59 
54 


58 


57i 
54 


28  - 

30  - 
ao  - 
30  - 
10  - 


35  - 
30  - 
38. 
35- 

XX 

30  - 
H- 
3»  - 
28  - 
16  6 
3a  - 


30 
30 
26 
28 

30 
30 

31 
40 


26 

22 
30 
30 
60 


16 

12 
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Teasb. 


1839. 


Hoars. 


Wtg«8. 


1849. 


Hout. 


Wages. 


1859. 


Hours. 


Wages. 


TL  Soap  Makers: 

Skilled  Ubour 

Labourers    


Vn.  Leather  Hanu&c- 
tnrers: 

Tanners    

Dressers  


VnL  Shoemakers: 


Boot  Closers 
Boot  Makers 


EL  Paper  Makers: 

Machine  Men 

Laboorers    


X.  Pq^er  HanghigB'  Ma- 
nnflEUstarers: 

Machine  Printers 

Block  Printers  ^ 


XL  Paper  Hangers 


Xn.  Glass  Manufacture 


Flint 

Glass 

and 

Domestic 

Articles. 


fist  Class... 
2nd  „  ... 
3rd     ,,    ... 


4th 
5th 
L6th 
Glasi  Catters  .... 


XTTT.  Batchers 


XIV.  Bakers  

Bakers'  Foremen.. 

XV.  Tailors: 


Coat  Men 

Trousers  and  Vast  Men  . 


58 


58^ 


60 


61 


61 


^1 


66 


66 


n 


9,  d. 

30  - 
20  - 


18 
18 


26  - 
22  - 


21 
14 


80 
35 


45 

32 
25 

25 
18 
15 
30 


16  - 


21  - 


27 
21 


58 


68 


60 


61 


61 


58 


51 


66 


66 


72 


«.  d. 

30  - 
20  - 


18 
18 


26 
23 


21 
14 


40 
40 


80- 


55 
40 
80 


20 
15 
32 


16 


26- 


27 
21 


58 


58 


6o 


6i 


6i 


5> 


66 


66 


7* 


f .  d. 

30  - 
18  - 


x8 
18 


3a 


21 

14 


3» 
31 


30- 


55- 
40  - 
30  - 

30  - 
20  - 
16  - 
3*  - 

16  - 

22  - 

26^ 


27 
21 
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Woffet  in  Manehetter,  Batfbrd, 
(R.)— MMtOsMMU  SdntUen^—Chntd. 


[Mar. 


Tbadi. 


ZVI.  Hatters.— Silk  : 

Bodf  Makers  «. 

Silk  FinlBhers 

Teppen  oiF 


Ditto.-Pelt 


Body  Makers  ... 

Proofers  

Blockers  

Dyers  

Finishers 


Grown  Sewers,  Women  1 
and  Girls J 

Tiimmers 


XVn.  Coopers 

XVlli.  Wheelwrights  - 
HZ.  Police  Constables-. 
ZX.  Gass-men: 

Retort  Men 

Labourers    


ZXI.  Street  Scavengers 

Carters « 

Scavengers  


ZXn.  Highway  Work- 
men: 

Street  Labourers...... 

Carters ' 

Masons    


Tnrm.  GoalMinmg: 

Coal  Miners 

Drawers'  Men 

,.       Boys 

Underlookers  


Pire  Men..., 
Tannellers 
Carters 


1839. 


Honn.   Wages. 


60 


60 


61 
63 
70 


70 

58i 


58i 


50 


60 


s.  d. 

32  - 
30- 

50  - 


34 
36 
35 
30 
36 


9 
13 

32 

24 

19 


30  - 
18  - 


16 
10 


16  6 
16  - 
27  - 


25 
17 
12 
36 

24 
25 
17 


1849. 


Hoars.   Wages. 


60 


60 


58 
61 
70 


70 
58i 


584 


50 


60 


«.  d. 

30  - 
28  - 
40  - 


20 
30 
30 
28 
25 


9 
10 

36 

24 

19 


SO  - 
18  - 


16 
13 


16  6 

17  - 
27- 


20  • 

14  . 

9 

36 

20 
20 
15 


1859. 


Hoars.   Wages. 


6o 


6o 


58 
59 
70 


70 

58i 


5«4 


50 


60 


9.   tff . 

25- 
^5  - 
35  - 


3»  - 
35  - 
30  - 
28  - 


9 
10 

30 

20 


30 
18 


16 
13 


16  6 

17  - 
27  - 


»5  - 
17  - 
12  - 
36- 

24- 
aS  - 
17  - 
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1839. 

1849. 

1859. 

Honra. 

Wagea. 

Honra. 

Wagea. 

Howa. 

Wagea. 

ZZIV.  AgziCTiltaral  Oc- 
cnpatioius: 

Gardenera  (General)  

jDairy  Men 

Carters 

614 

64 
60 

60 
60 

«.  d. 

16- 

15  - 
16- 

15  - 
6- 

6H 

64 
60 

60 
60 

9.    d. 

16- 

15  . 

16  - 

15- 
6  - 

6ik 

64 
60 

60 
60 

«.  d. 
16  - 

Parm  Labonren 

15- 

6  - 

Ditto,  with  Board  and\ 
Lodgingt j 

(R.y-Mueelkmwut  EmploymenU^Gmtd. 

**"**"  W^bJSZlf™™'  8dariealnl85«. 

£  £ 

Salesmen  and  Bayers «        from      100  ^  1,500  per  annam. 

Cashiers „  80  „       800        „ 

Book  Keepers  and  Clerks  „  50  „       300        „ 


Porters 

Paokers 


40 
60 


80 
90 


{S.)— Declared  Real  Value  of  Cotton  Mannrfactur^e  Exported  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  1844-68. 

£  I  £ 

1844   18,814,000  1854  25,054,000 

1849  20,671,000      |      1858  33,421,000 

Quantitiee  of  Raw  Cotton  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  from 
Various  Countriee,  1844-68. 

1844  646,111,000  lbs.      I      1854  887,333,000  lbs. 

1849  755,469.000  „         I      1858  1,034,342,000    „ 

(T.)— /mpoftff  of  Cotton  Wool  into  the  United  Kingdom,  1806-59. 


Imported  from 

1806. 

1816. 

1826. 

1836. 

1846. 

1856. 

1859. 

Prom    the    United! 

States  of  America  j 
From     Bi^il    or  1 

South  America....  J 

Baga. 
124,000 

51, 
77, 

Baga. 
166,000 

123, 

soT 

49, 

Bi«». 
395,000 

55, 

47, 
64, 

18, 

Baga. 
764,000 

148, 

34, 
219, 

33, 

Baga. 
932,000 

84, 

59, 
49. 

9, 

Bag.. 
1,758,000 

121, 

113, 
463, 

11, 

Baga. 
2,085,000 

124. 
101. 

,,    East  Indies 

„   West    Indies  1 
smd  other  CokNuesJ 

an, 

7. 

Total  ^«|r#  fori 
«chy«f J 

261,000 

369,000 

582,000 

1,201,000 

1,134,000 

2,467,000 

2,828,000 
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(U.y—QuuimyMion  4^  Cotton  Wool  m  Ot  United  Kingdom,  1806^9. 


or  Each  Kind  in 
the  Yifir. 

1806. 

1816. 

1826. 

1886. 

1846. 

1856. 

185a 

Of  American  ....  Bagg 

„  Brasilian „ 

„  Egyptian „ 

„  East  Indian....    „ 
„  W.Indian,&e.   „ 

Approxi- 

ante. 

120,000 

50. 

7, 
75. 

209,000 
82. 

10, 
34, 

356,000 
61, 
50, 
25, 
16. 

747,000 
130, 

33, 

77, 

22, 

1,280  000 
106, 

69, 
113, 

15, 

1,657,000 

145, 

127, 

269, 

13. 

l,903,ia 
105. 

177. 
7. 

Total  Bagvforl 
each  year ....  J 

Toiai  per  week  \ 
qfeveryiindj 

252,000 
4,846 

336,000 

6.478 

511,000 

9.815 

1,011,000 

1,585,000 

30,498 

2,213,000 

2,290,M 

44.053 

(V.) — Abttraet  Aeeount  of  the  Number  of  Factories  for  Spinniko  and  Wbatuv 
Cotton  in  the  United  Kingdom  in  lS5(yf  showing  also  the  Nutnber  of  Spindlet  and 
Power  Looms,  and  of  the  Individuals  {classified  aoeording  to  their  Sexes  and  Ages) 
EMPLOYED  in  the  same. 


DmsioN. 

Number 

of 
Factoriei. 

Nnmber 
of 

Number 

of 
Power 
Looms. 

Ammmt 

of 

Moving  Power. 

Number  Of  C3UUr«i 

under 

ISTeanof  Age. 

Spindlea. 

Steam. 

Water. 

Mak. 

Female. 

England  and  Wales... 

Scotland 

Ireland 

No. 
2,046 

152 
12 

No. 
25,818,576 
2,041,139 
150.502 

No. 
275,590 
21,624 
1,633 

Hones. 
79,836 

7,641 
524 

Bones. 

6,551 

2,330 

250 

No. 
14,024 

339 

No. 
9.9" 
374 

Total 

2,210 

28,010,217 

298,847 

88,001 

9.131 

14,363 

10,285 

Dmsioif. 

XumlMrof 

MaUs 

between 

13  and  18 

Yean  of  Age. 

Number 
of  Fenutles 

above 
ISYearaof 

A«c. 

Number 
of  MaU* 

above 
18  Yeari 
of  Age. 

Total  Nuraben  Employed. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male  and 
Female. 

England  and  Wales.... 
Scotland 

No. 
36,421 

2,096 

424 

No. 
182,905 

z6,7i5 

2,122 

No. 
97,909 

5,174 

799 

No. 
148,354 
7,609 
1,223 

No. 
192,816 

27,089 

2,IZ2 

No. 
341,170 

34,698 

3,345 

Ireland 

Total 

38,941 

211,74a 

103,882 

157,186 

222,027 

379,213 

,^^ 
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(W.y-Ntmber  of  Power  Looms,  1838-56. 

Fabbio. 

1836. 

1850. 

1856. 

Cotton 

No. 
108,751 
2,150 
2,969 

1,714 
209 

No. 
249,627 
8,439 
32,167 

6,092 
3,670 

No. 
298,847 

WooUen  

Wonted  

14,453 
38,956 

SUk 

Flax 

9,260 
7,689 

Total 

115,793 

301,445 

369,205 

{JL)—Nuniher  of  Factobiiss  tft  the  United  Kingdom  m  1888»  1850,  ixnd 
1866y  exhibiting  their  Inereaee  per  cent,  from  1838-56. 


Factories  in 

Per  Cent. 

ittfTfUtf 

DsscaimoH. 

1838. 

1850. 

1856. 

from 
1888  to  1856. 

Cotton  Factories  

No. 
1,819 
1,322 

416 

392 

268 

No. 
1,932 
1,497 
501 

393 

277 

No. 
2,210 
1,505 
525 

417 
460 

Per  cent. 
21*49 

Woollen 

13-84 

Worsted 

26*20 

• 
Flax , 

6-37 

Silk    

71-64 

Totals 

4,217 

4,600 

5,117 

21-34 

(Y.)— TA«  follomng  Table  gives  the  eMreme  Prices  of  Cotton  Wool  at  Liverpool  on  the 
31st  December,  1818-28-38-48-53-58,  showing  the  Progressive  Reduction  of  the  Raw 
Material  dtiring  that  time. 


1818. 


1828. 


1838. 


1849. 


1853. 


1858. 


1859. 


Sea  Islands 

Orleans    

Upland  (bowed) 

Egyptian 

Pemambaco    ... 

Maranbam  

Demerara 

West  India 

Surat  


d.  d. 
33@48 
16|„21 
17   .,19t 

22   „23i 
20  ,,20* 
19  ,.24 
17  „18i 
8   ,.14i 


d,       d. 
12@20 

6  .,   9 
5»„   7 

7  „   84 
7*„  8i 
7J,.   7f 
6}„  9 
6  „   7 
3i„  5 


d.       d. 

14(^33 
5  „10 
5  „   9i 
8i,.16i 
8i.,ll 

7  .,10 

8  „13 

3»,.   6i 


d.  d. 
9|@20 

^  ..  8i 

3i  „  74 

4*,.  9 

H  ..  74 

H  ,.  6f 

3*,.  74 

24  .,    54 


d.       d. 

13  ®  36 
44..  84 
44  m   74 
6   ..15 
64  m  84 
5f «,   8 
44  m  84 

24..  54 


d.     d. 

10@24 
5   .,   8 

5  .,   7| 

7  „11 
74  m  9 
74.,  9 

74  m   7» 

6  „   64 


d.       d. 

10@22 
4  „  84 
44  m  7f 
7  m104 
7  M  8* 
74,.  9 
61 M   74 

34  m   54 
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Wa^et  in  JUanekuter,  Sal/ard, 


[Mar. 


{Z.y-€omparaHw  SkUemmi  of  the  Cost  of  English  and  Indian  Cottow 
Yarn  in  1812  and  1830,  furnished  hy  the  late  Mr.  John  Kennedy, 
of  Manchester,  to  the  Committee  of  Parliament  on  East  India  Affaisrm, 
and  continued  to  1858. 


Cotton  Yarni  made  in  England. 

Taxh. 

Hanks  per  Daj, 
p«r  Spindle. 

Price  of  Cotton 

and 
Waite.perlb. 

Labour,  per  lb. 

Nof. 

1812. 

1830. 

1858. 

1812. 

1830. 

1858. 

1812. 

1830. 

1858. 

40'«  .... 

2- 

2-75 

**75 

«.    d, 

1     6 

*.     d. 

-    7 

«.    d. 

-     6 

9.   d.. 

1    - 

9, 

d, 
7* 

-      5 

60'8  .... 

1-75 

2-5 

*-5 

2     - 

-  10 

-    74 

1     6 

1 

-4 

-     8^ 

80'8  .... 

1-5 

2- 

2  • 

2     2 

-  IH 

-     9 

2    2 

1 

74 

»      3 

lOO'i .... 

1-4 

1-8 

1-8 

2     4 

1    i| 

-  II 

2  10 

2 

24 

I      8 

120'i  ... 

1-25 

1-65 

1-65 

2     6 

1    4 

I     3   . 

3    6 

2 

8 

z     — 

150'8  r.. 

1- 

1-33 

1*33 

2  10 

1     8 

I     9 

6    6 

4 

11 

3      6 

200't .... 

•75 

•9 

•9 

3     4 

3    - 

2     6 

16    8 

11 

6 

6     - 

250's  ... 

•05 

•6 

•6 

4     - 

3    8 

3     6 

31     - 

24 

6 

18     - 

Cotton  Yarna 
made  in  England. 

Cotton  Yams  made  in  India 

• 

Taui. 

Coit,perlb. 

Price  of  Cotton 

and 
Warte.perlb. 

Labour,  per  lb. 

Coet, 

per  lb. 

No*. 

1812. 

1830. 

1858. 

1812,  1830, 
and  1858. 

1812,  1830, 
and  1858. 

1812 
and 

.  1830, 
1858. 

40't  .... 

»,   d. 
2     6 

9.    d. 

1     2i 

«.   d, 

-  II 

«.     d. 

-    3 

9.      d. 

3     4 

9 

3 

.     d. 
7 

60'«  .... 

3     6 

1  lOi 

I      3* 

-    H 

5     8i 

6 

0 

80't .... 

4     4 

2    6f 

z     - 

-    4i 

8  lOi 

9 

3 

lOO'i .... 

5     2 

3    4i 

»     5 

-    5 

11  11 

12 

4 

120'i  .... 
150't  ... 

6     - 
9     4 

4     - 

6    7 

3     3 

5     3 

-  5 

-  6 

16    - 
25    - 

x6 

a5 

5 
6 

200*1 ... 
250'i ... 

20     - 
35     - 

14    6 

28     2 

8     6 

21      6 

-  6 

-  8 

44     7 

83    4 

4f 

84 

1 
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(AA.y^Populaium  of  England  and  Wale^-^  the  Comfy  of  LaneatUr,  and  of  the 
MancheOer  Dvihitte^from  1801  to  1851. 


180L 

1811. 

Increane, 
1801-11. 

1821. 

Increase, 
1811-81. 

EngUuid  and  Wales  .... 

County  of  Lancaster.... 

Manchester    •^ 

Salford  

Charlton,  and s 

8,892,536 
673,486 

124,339 

10,164,256 
828,499 

149,801 

Percent 

22* 

ao-5 

12,000,236 
1,052,948 

201,506 

Percent. 
i8- 

17' 
34 -5 

Barton-npoD-Irwell 
Poor  Law  Districts  J 

183L 

Inaeaae, 
1821^1. 

184L 

Increaae, 
18SM1. 

185L 

Inereaee. 

1841-*81. 

England  and  Wales  .... 

County  of  Lancaster.... 

Manchester   n 

Salford  

Charlton,  and > 

13,896,797 
1,336,854 

284,238 

Percent. 
17" 

15,914,148 
1,667,054 

366,050 

Percent. 
14' 

4.2 'S^ 

17.927,609 
2,031,236 

471,382 

Per  cent. 
13* 

22* 

28 '77 

Barton-upon-Irwell 
Poor  Law  DistricU  , 

(BB.) — The  following  Return  shows  the  Number  of  Persons  in  Lancashirb 
engaged  in  various  Trades  as  per  Census  BetumSy  ISdl,  1841,  and  1851. 


183L 

1841. 

1851. 

Building  Tbadbs. 
Carpenters  and  Joiners  

♦8,958 

1,785 

3,203 

2,474 

684 

12,799 
2,903 
6,356 
5,826 
1,419 

14,132 

Bricldayers 

6,027 

Masons  and  Paviors   

9,315 

Painters,  Glasiers,  and  Plumbers  

7,853 

Brickmaken   

2,608 

17,104 

29,303 

39,935 

Mkchamical  Trades. 
Engine,    Machine,    Toolmakers,    andl 

MiUwiighU J 

Boiler-makers 

t64 

7 

846 

4,601 

3,674 

873 
2,448 
8,635 

15,340 
1,630 

Iron  Manufacturers    

7,298 

Blacksmiths  and  Whitesmiths   

10,953 

5,518 

15,630 

35,221 

N.R. — The  numbers  for  1831  are  all  above  20  years  of  age. 

*  Includes  Cabinet  Makers,  1691. 

f  Millwrights  only — no  record  of  the  others. 
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Wagat  in  Manehuter,  Salford, 
(JEB.)—Oimtd.--OempatiotU—L(meaMre. 
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1831. 

1841. 

1851. 

Mkchanical  Tradks — Conid, 
Labourers  (undefined)    

— 

— 

40,312 

Printers  Engravers 

1,199 

8,470 

5,225 

*1,415 

3,766 
14,805 
10,367 
5,546 
1,537 
15,980 

3,771 

Shoemakers 

17,765 

Tailors 

13,354 

Hatters    

3,482 

Wheelwrights 

2,540 

Coal-miners 

28,834 

— 

— 

— 

Agricultural  Occupations. 
Gardeners    

20,949 

2,294 
30,237 

3,923 

/  27,254 
I   8,720 

„          „          (in-doors)    J 

20,949 

32,531 

39,897 

Commercial  Occupations. 
Travellers    

— 

111 
t8,023 

1,431 

Clerks 

8,231 

— 

— 

— 

N.B. — ^The  numbers  for  1831  are  all  above  20  years  of  age. 

*  Includbg  Hosiers. 

t  Including  Law  Clerks.    The  number  of  Law  Clerks,  1851,  was  920. 


{CC.)—MancAesier  and  Salford  Saving^  Bank,  1839-69. 

BxscxiirrioN. 

1839. 

1844. 

1849. 

1854. 

1858. 

1859. 

Number  of  Depositors  in  the" 
Manchester      and      Salford  ► 
Savings'  Banks  

11,743 

20,680 

24,751 

25,294 

41,398 

45,447 

Total  amount  of  Sums  in  Deposit 

£ 
331,729 

£ 
568,313 

£ 
614,105 

£ 
874,290 

£ 

1,030,704 

1,160,08a 

Amount  paid  in  during  each  year 

Amount  drawn  out  during  each  1 

ye« J 

106,809 
117,355 

188,774 
126,321 

191,163 
150,810 

249,963 
258,287 

285,429 
269,571 

347,165 
249,448 

Rate  qflfUereit  allowed.... 

£   9.   d. 
3     6    8 

£   ».  d. 
2  18     4 

£   •.  d. 
3    -    - 

£    9.    d. 
3    -    - 

£      9,    d. 

3 

£      9.      d. 

3     -    - 
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(DD.)— vSkKMMitf  of  the  Wbbklt  Expenditure^  in  1859,  of  a  Famify  eonsuUng 
of  Hu^ndy  TFife^  and  Three  Children^  whoee  Total  Wages  average  QOs,  per 
Week  .'—as  compared  with  the  Ooet  of  the  eame  Articles  in  1849,  and  1839. 


AsncLBs. 


(i.)  Bbiad,  Flour, 
AND  Mbal. 

8  41b.  loaTes(321b8.).. 
|  a  peck  of  meal  

i  a  do2.  {fiJbt.)  flour  .. 


(ii.)  Butchbb's  Mbat 
AND  Bacon. 

5  lbs.  of  butcher's  meat. 
2   „   of  bacon 


Expenditure  in 
1859. 


(ill.)   POTATOSa,  MiLR, 
AND  TbOBTABLBS* 


2  score  of  potatoes 
7  quarts  of  milk  .... 
Yqietables 


^d.  pr.  4llM. 
U.  Sd.  pr.  pk. 
U.  Sd.  pr.  dos. 


6)<f.per[b. 


1/.  per  ■core 
Si.  per  quart 


(it.)  Gbocebibs,  Coals, 
&o. 


ilb.  of  coffee    

i  u  of  tea 

31bi.  of  sugar  

2  „    of  rice 

1  lb.  of  butter  „ 

2  lbs.  of  treade 

li  „  of  soap 

Coals  U.,  candles  6tf.  ..., 


Rent,  taxes,  and  water . 

Clothing    

Sundries 


lj.4J.perIb 

3rf. 

1/.  Id.     „ 


3    8 

-  10 

-  10 


5    4 


2    8i 
1     4 


2  - 
1  9 
-    6 


4     3 


-  8 
1  - 
1  3 

-  6 
1  1 

-  5 

-  6 
1  6 


6  II 


4  - 
3  - 
2    5i 


30 


Cost  of  none  Articles 
in  1849. 


I  Coat  of  nme  Articles  in 
I  1889. 


6d.peTil\M. 
l«.M.pr.pk. 
l«.l(kf.pr.doB. 


7d.  per  lb. 


1«.  per  More 
S^^perqoert 


U4«<.perlb. 
4«.4J. 

Sd. 
Is. 
Sd. 
6d. 


4    - 

-  9 

-  11 


5    8 


2  11 
1     6 


4    5 


2  - 
1  9 
-    6 


8itf.pr.4IbB. 
U4</.pr.pk. 
Sf.4<<.pr.dox. 


5  8 
-  8 
1     2 


4 

3 

8 

1 

1 

1 

3 

- 

6 

1 

. 

. 

6 

- 

7* 

1 

6 

7 

Ii 

4 

3 

- 

2 

a 

30 

II 

fU.  per  lb. 
ti.  „ 
7d.  „ 
^'  » 
\m.  \d.  , 
4J.        „ 


7     8 


6ii2.perlb. 

2 

1 

8i 

4 

4 

-4 

I«.  per  score 
3<;.  per  quart 

2 

1 

9 
6 

4 

3 

0.     ...  IV 

1 

1  - 

1  6 

1  9 

-  8 
1  1 

-  8 

-  7i 
1  6 


9     9* 


4  - 
3  - 
2    51 


34    -* 


d2 
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Wagei  in  Manchetter^  Sdlfirdf  ifc,  1889-49-59.        [Mar. 


(^St,)— Average  Prices  of  Cotton,  Yabn,  Cloth,  and  Wheat,  and  Rates  «f 
Discount,  ^.,  tit  Manehestety  in  the  months  (^f  Dbcbmbsr,  1850-9. — Oom^nbd 
Jrom  the  Trade  Report  of  Messrs,  Du  Fay  and  Cb.,  of  Manchester. 


BUCXIFTION. 


Pricks  of  Raw  Cotton. 

Upland  Bowed,  fair per  lb. 

.»  >f*    goodfkir     „ 

FenuunbacOy  fair  ^ „ 

n         good  fair „ 

Paicss  OF  Tabn  and  Cotton  Cloth. 
No.  40*8  Male  Yam  (Quality  A.)....  per  lb. 

„   30'b  Water  Twiat  „ 

i  Power  Loom  Cloth,  72  reeds  29  yds.  1 

per  piece j 

40  in.  do.  66  reeds  38  to  39  yds.,  per  piece 
40  in.  do.  72        „ 

AvBaAOS  Prick  of  Whkat  per  impl.  qr. 
Ratb  of  Discount  for  onezceptionable  \ 

BUls r 


December, 
1850. 


«.  d, 

-  71 

-  8 

-  8i 

-  9 


-m 
-11* 

6    0 

10  3 

11  4 

39    1 

Per  cat. 

2* 


December, 
1861. 


-  5 

-  H 

-  H 

-  6» 


-  8 

-  9 

5    6 

8  7i 

9  9 

37    2 

Percnt. 
3 


December, 
185S. 


».    d. 


5* 

7 


-  9i 

-  9* 

5    9 

9    3 
10    9 

41     3 

Per  cat. 
2* 


December. 
1858. 


:3 

-  n 

-  n 


-  n 

5    9 

9    3 

10    4i 

71     8 

Percnt. 
5 


Dbscbittioii. 


December, 
1856. 


December, 
1856. 


December, 
1857. 


December, 
1858. 


Pricks  of  Raw  Cotton. 

Upland  Bowed,  fair  perlb. 

„  „      good  fair „ 

Pemambnco,  fair ,, 

„  good  fiedr , 

Pricks  of  Yarn  and  Cotton  Cloth. 
No.  40'8  Mule  Yam  (Quality  A.)....  perlb. 

„  30'8  Water  Twist „ 

i  Power  Loom  Cloth,  72  reeds  29  yds.  per  '\ 

piece    J 

40  in.  do.  66  reeds  38  to  39  yds.,  per  piece 
40  in.  do.  72  ,,  ,,  ,, 

Aybraok  Prick  of  Whkat  per  impl.  qr. 

Ratk  of  Discount  for  unezceptionable  1 
Bills..., J 


9.    d. 


-    6i 


-  8J 

-  8* 
5  14 

8  3 

9  1* 

81    - 

Percnt. 
6 


t.  d. 

-  H 

-  8 

-  8* 


9    3 
10    3 

61  10 

Pwcnt 

6i 


9.  d. 

-  6i 

-  6i 

-  71 

-  7A 


-  91 

-  9i 

5    3 

8    9 
10     \\ 

49  10 

Percnt. 
8 


9.  d. 

-  7^ 

-  n 

-  H 

-  8i 


-11* 
- 11 

6    U 

10  6 

11  6 

41     1 

Percnt. 
2i 
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On  the  DiSTBiBUTioK  and  PBODUOTinsirESS  of  Taxes  with  reference 
to  the  Pbosbeotitb  Ameliobatioks  in  the  Publio  Eeyekve 
of  the  United  Kingdom.  Bf^  Leoke  Lett,  F.S.A.,  F.S.S., 
Barrister-at-Law,  Professor  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
Commerce  in  King^s  College^  London, 

[Bead  before  the  Statistical  Society,  l7th  January,  I860.] 
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I. — Introduetion. 
Thsbe  is  scarcely  a  branch  of  Statistical  science  to  which  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Society  may  be  more  advantageously  directed  than  the 
Einancial,  and  there  is  no  department  of  public  administration  more 
dependent  on  statistical  inquiry  than  that  which  superintends  the 
finances  of  the  Nation.  A  searching  and  extended  examination  on 
national  resources,  and  on  the  relation  of  public  burdens  to  the 
incomes  of  different  classes  of  society,  and  a  wise  appreciation  of  the 
effects  of  taxes  on  the  comforts  and  industries  of  the  people,  and  on 
the  development  of  national  wealth, — ^these  are  objects  which  can  be 
best  accomplished  by  statistical  analysis.  And  as  we  possess  many 
valuable  materials  whereby  we  are  enabled  to  form  a  correct  opinion 
on  the  nature  of  our  financial  arrangements,  I  have  deemed  it  suffi- 
ciently important  to  bring  the  result  of  my  researches  before  the 
Socie^,  fully  relying  on  their  accustomed  kindness  for  much  forbear- 
ance, whilst  I  cidl  their  attention  to  many  uninviting  items  of  detail. 
In  pursuing  my  inquiry,  my  aim  has  been  to  draw  from  the  past 
the  most  legitimate  inferences  for  the  future.  Necessarily,  part  of 
my  observations  are  conjectural  only,  yet  they  are  fiowing  from  ascer- 
tdned  statistidd  facts,  and  may  thus  become  valuable  data  for  the 
Statist  and  the  Financier.  In  indicating  the  direction  in  which  any 
reform  in  the  method  of  taxation  can  most  advantageously  be  made, 
I  have  kept  in  view  a  fact  of  practical  importance,  that  in  matters  of 
finance  and  politics,  theory  and  practice  cannot  always  go  hand  in 
hand.  In  imposing  taxation  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Financier  to  study 
the  economical  condition  of  the  people — ^their  habits — ^their  temper — 
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their  prospects,  and  any  other  event,  political  or  otherwise,  which 
may  immediately  or  remotely  affect  the  finances  of  the  Empire. 

11.— Bevenue,  Population,  Wealth. 

The  produce  of  taxation  or  ffross  revenue  since  the  commencement 
of  the  present  century  including  Custdms  and  Excise,  Stamps,  Post 
Office,  Taxes,  <Sbc.,  but  exclusive  of  local  taxes  which  amount  to 
upwards  of  12,000,000^.,  has  been  as  follows  :* — 

{k.y-United  Kingdmr-Oross  Revenue^  1801-58. 

1801-1810  £57  mlns.  strlg.   I    1831-1840  j^51  mini.  str%. 

1811-1820  74  „  1841-1850  55  „ 

1821-1830  58  „  I    1851-1858t 60         „ 

This  amount  will,  however,  fail  to  represent  the  real  burdens 
imposed  on  the  State,  unless  we  take  into  account  the  number  of  the 
people  at  the  respective  periods. 

Taking  the  Average  Population  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  the 
amount  of  Taxes,  we  have  the  following  results : — 


Tears. 

Population. 

Taxes. 

Per  Head. 

1801-1810  

1811-1820  

1821-1830  

1831-1840  

1841-1850  

1851-1858  

17,000,000 
20,000,000 
22,500,000 

25,500,000 
27,000,000 
28,500,000 

£ 

57  rnlna.  strlg. 

74 

68 

51 
55 
60 

£    9.    d. 
3     7     I 
3  H    " 

2    XI       6 

2-9 
2-8 
2      2       1 

*  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (10th  Febmary,  1860)  estimated  the  local 
expenditure  in  the  year  1859-60  at  17^458,0002.  The  local  expenditure  oonmsted 
prindpally  of  the  following  sums  :— 

For  the  Relief  of  the  Poor,  England  £6,000,000 

M  „  „     Scotland  600,000 

„  „  „     Ireland     700,000 


7,300,000 

County  and  Police  and  other  Rates    2,000,000 

Highway    ^..,.  1,000,000 

Church  Rates 500,000 

Municipal  Rates ? 

Dock  Rates ? 

t  In  the  last  period  the  revenue  has  been  as  follows : — 


1851  £52,233,006 

1852  53,210,071 

1853  54,430,344 

1854  56,822,509 


1855  £63,364,605 

1856  68,008,623 

1857  - 66,056,065 

1858  61,812,555 
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Taking  the  average  of  the  last  thirty  years,  we  have  an  average 
taxation  of  65,000,000/.  or  21,  1*.  per  head.  Supposing  we  were 
blessed  with  ten  years  peace  and  the  population  to  increase  during 
thb  period  to  about  82,000,000,*  the  same  amount  of  taxation  will 
necessitate  a  proportional  contribution  of  IZ.  15t.  per  head. 

As  compared  with  the  Taxation  of  other  countries  the  propor- 
tional contribution  stands  as  follows :— - 

(C.) — Oomparatm  TagaHons.        


Coimtries. 


Population. 


Yean. 


TaxM. 


Per  Head. 


Untied  Kingdom 

Holland  

France 

Belgium  

Sardinia  , 

Pmssia , 

Spain  

Portugal  

Tuscany   

Austria    

United  States  of  America 

Denmark 

Switzerland 

Russia 


28,500»000 

3,200,000 

36,000,000 

4,400,000 

5,000,000 

16,000,000 

16,000,000 

3,500,000 

1,800,000 

38,000,000 

26,000,000 

1,400,000 

1,400,000 

53,000,000 


1851--8 

1850-6 
1850^6 
1854-6 
1853-7 

1852-5 
1855-7 
1854-7 
1854-6 

1851-8 
1857-8 

1850 
1855-7 

1849 


£ 
60,000,000 

6,200,000 

55,000,000 

6,000,000 

5,300,000 

16,000,000 

16,000,000 

2,800,000 

1,300,000 

14,000,000 

14,000,000 

2,000,000 

650,000 

25,000,000 


£   9.    d. 

Z      2       I 

I   i8     - 

I    lO      - 

I     7    - 
II- 


I     -    - 

-  i6     6 

-  J4    - 

-  13    - 

-  10    10 

I     8     6 

-  5     6 
-95 


The  people  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  thus  apparently  taxed 
higher  than  those  of  other  countries.  We  cannot  however,  build 
too  much  on  these  comparative  tables,  because  the  financial  accounts 
of  different  countries  are  constructed  differently.  The  local  taxes 
are  included  in  some,  excluded  in  others.  The  Police  in  some 
countries  is  wholly  maintained  by  the  State,  in  others  by  the  Muni- 
cipalities. Thus  it  would  seem  as  if  the  people  of  Holland  pay  3^ 
times  more  than  the  Austrians ;  but  in  Holland  the  budget  includes 

*  The  estimated  population  qf  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  middle  of  the  year 
1857  was  as  foUows  :— 

England 19,304,897 

Scotland    3,072,725 

Ireland  6,000.000 


28,377,622 


The  population  of  Ireland  has  decreased'  since  1851.  That  of  Great  Britain, 
however,  increased  at  the  rate  of  1-826  per  cent.  Takmg  the  population  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  increase  at  the  rate  of  1^  per  cent,  per  annum,  we  have— 


1858 29,130,000 

1859 29,500,000 

1860 29,820,000 

1861 30,300,000 


1862 30,680,000 

1863 31,000,000 

1864 31,400,000 


1865 31,800,000 

1866 32,200,000 

1867 82,600,000 
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the  proTincial  receipts^  whereas  in  Austria  it  includes  only  the 
revenue  of  the  State. 

Another  important  question  in  matters  of  taxation  is  the  propor* 
tion  it  hears  to  national  income.  To  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
finances  of  any  country,  it  is  necessary  fully  to  appreciate  its  strength 
and  revenues.  Burdens,  oppressive  heyond  measure  to  one  nation, 
may  he  altogether  light  to  another.  What  may  have  proved  a  grea? 
harrier  to  national  progress  at  one  period,  may  operate  as  a  healthy 
stimulus  to  valuahle  energies  in  another.  "Witness  the  alarm  pre- 
vailing in  England  during  the  first  era  of  her  national  deht,  as  com- 
pared with  the  ease  with  which  its  hurden,  so  immeasurahly  increased 
is  now  home.  The  unhounded  prosperity  of  the  nation  has,  in  fSact, 
neutralised  the  evils  which  seemed  impending  upon  her  from  her 
excessive  expenditore,  and  frustrated  the  realisation  of  the  most 
gloomy  forehodings  of  the  wisest  British  Statesmen. 

The  wealth  of  the  United  Kingdom  has  enormously  increased 
within  the  present  century.  In  the  year  1800,  Dr.  Becke  and  Sir 
William  Pulteney  estimated  it  at  1,800  millions  sterling.  In  1811,. 
Dr.  Colquhoun  estimated  it  at  2,100  miDions.  In  1845,  Mr.  Porter 
valued  the  personal  property  at  ahout  2,000  millions,  and  the  real 
property  at  somewhat  the  same  sum;  and  now  it  is  estimated  at 
6,000  millions  sterling.  Comparing  these  figures  with  the  population 
we  have  the  following  facts : — 

(D,)-'Uhited  Kinffdam— Population  and  TFealth. 


Year. 

Popnlation. 

Wealth. 

Per  Head. 

Increase. 

1801 

1811 

16  mini. 
18     „ 
27    „ 
29    „ 

£ 
1,800  mins.  strlg. 

2,100        „ 

4,000        „ 

6,000 

£ 

112 

Ii6 
ISO 

206 

16  pr.  ct. 
94     „ 

1841 

1858 

50     „ 

In  the  same  manner  the  Income  of  the  country  has  increased  in 
the  following  ratio : — 

(E.) — United  Kingdom — Population  and  Income. 


Year. 

PopnlatioD. 

Income. 

Per  Head. 

Increase. 

1800 

16  mini. 
26     „ 
29     „ 

£ 
230  mini,  strlg. 

450        „ 

600        „ 

£     8. 

14     7 
17    6 
20  15 

1841 

95  pr.  ct. 
31     „ 

1858 
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Here  we  have  two  facts: — ^In  the  last  58  years  the  populatian  has 
increased  from  16  millions  to  29  millions,  or  80  per  cent. ;  the  accu- 
mulated Wealth  from  112Z.  to  2061.  per  head,  or  nearly  80  per  cent. ; 
whilst  the  Taxes  have  decreased  from  dl.  7s.  Id.  to  21.  2s.  Id.  per 
head,  or  87  per  cent.,  clearly  showing  how  much  lighter  are  the 
present  taxes  as  compared  with  those  levied  at  the  commencement  of 
this  century.  And  this  will  the  more  clearly  appear  if  we  compare 
the  relation  the  Taxation  bears  to  the  Income  of  the  country  at 
different  times,  as  follows: — 

(F.y-Umted  Kingdom^Ineome  and  Taxation. 


Income. 

Taxes. 

£ 

25  per  cent. 

12        „ 

1801-10  

1841 

230  mlns.  strlg. 

450 

600        „ 

£ 

57  mlns.  strlg. 

53 

60 

1859 

10 

There  is  no  reason  therefore  to  belieye  that  the  taxation 
of  this  country  paralyses  in  any  way  the  development  of  national 
wealth.  Indeed  were  we  to  dive  deep  into  the  arcana  of  this 
gigantic  prosperity  of  Britain,  we  should  find  it  in  a  great  measure 
owing  to  the  very  difficulties  which  British  nationality  imposes. 
To  meet  a  personal  expenditure  greater  &r  than  that  required  in 
any  other  country— to  answer  the  calls  of  the  tax  gatherer — and  to 
provide  for  those  comforts  which  the  wants  and  conventionalities  of 
British  society  have  created,  great  efforts  are  needed.  No  one  is 
allowed  to  indulge  in  dolcefar  niente.  The  energies  of  the  body  and 
mind  are  taxed  to  the  utmost  extent — ^the  laws  of  nature,  physical 
and  intellectual,  are  all  rendered  subservient  to  the  creation  of 
capital — ^the  ship  of  fortune  is  fearlessly  dashed  through  the  storms 
and  gales  of  adversity,  and  acts  of  daring  from  which  the  timid 
adventurer  would  shrink,  become  the  vehicles  of  colossal  treasures. 
Here  and  there  a  bark  is  foundered.  Often  intellect  and  bodily 
strength  become  a  wreck  amidst  shattered  fortune  and  reputation. 
Yet  the  British  character,  inured  to  hardships  and  storms,  conquers 
all  difficulties,  and  strengthens  in  vigour  and  solidity. 

If  we  compare  the  Income  of  this  and  other  countries,  we  have  the 
following  residts : — 
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ConntriM. 

Income. 

FerHMd. 

United  Kingdom 

Prmnoe .............. 

29]iilns. 
36      „ 
60      „ 
38      ., 

£ 
600  mlns.  itrlg. 

450        „ 

400        „ 

250        „ 

£    #. 

II    lO 

RnssiA  ......^........1... 

613 

6  10 

Auatria    

"Whilst  Prance  has  an  income  of  half  the  amount,  per  head,  of  that 
of  the  United  Elingdom,  her  amount  of  taxation  is  nearly  alike.  In 
Britain  10  per  cent,  of  the  public  income  is  devoted  to  the  wants  of 
the  State ;  in  Erance,  nearly  14  per  cent. ;  and  in  Austria  no  more 
than  6  per  cent. 

III. — Distribution  of  Taxes, 

Next  to  the  proportion  of  taxation  to  wealth  and  population, 
the  most  important  point  is  the  equitable  distribution  of  taxes  in 
every  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  every  class  of  society,  no 
principle  being  more  fully  established  in  civil  society,  than  that  which 
imposes  upon  all  the  subjects  alike,  rich  or  poor,  the  duty  to  con- 
tribute to  the  support  of  the  State  in  proportion  to  their  respective 
resources.  The  proportional  amount  of  Taxation  in  England  and 
Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland,  in  so  far  as  can  be  gathered  from  the 
amount  of  revenue  collected  in  the  respective  countries,  was  as 
follows : — 

(R.y^United  Kingdon^^DistribuUon  of  Taxes. 


Conntrief. 

Population. 

Taxes. 

Per  Head. 

England  and  Wales... 
Scotland  

20,000»000 
3,200,000 
6,000,000 

£ 
49,000,000 

7,200,000 

6,900,000 

£  1.    d. 
2    9- 

2    6- 

IreUnd 

1     1    - 

It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  a  considerable  amount  of 
duty  is  paid  in  England  for  articles  consumed  in  Scotland  and  Ireland, 
and  that  therefore,  the  relative  proportion  of  taxation  may  be  some- 
what altered. 

The  disparity  which  exists,  more  especially  as  regards  Ireland,  is 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  less  amount  of  property  in  that  country, 
as  evidenced  by  the  following  Table  of  the  amount  assessed  to 
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Income  tax  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland;  but  the  resources 
of  the  latter  country  are  materially  increasing,  and  we  may  anticipate 
that  she  will  gradually  rise  to  the  level  of  Scotland  and  England. 

(l*)^Ineome  Tax  m  England,  dbe. 


Countries. 

PopalaUDn. 

Property  Aaseaaed 
.   to 
Income  Tax. 

Per  Head. 

England  and  Wales.... 
Scotland  

20,000,000 
3,000,000 
6,000,000 

261,000,000 
30,000,000 
21,000,000 

£    *.     d. 
13  10    - 

10     -    - 

Tn>Vnd. _  ., 

3    6    - 

It  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain  the  proportion  of  taxation  borne 
by  the  different  classes  of  society,  as  it  is  almost  impossible  to  classify 
the  population  into  distinct  groups.  Generally  speaking  we  have 
first,  the  upper  classes,  including  peers,  nobles,  and  families  of  high 
rank — ^in  other  words,  the  aristocracy — including  also  the  large 
landed  proprietors,  and  the  wealthy  classes  or  merchant  princes, 
eminent  professional  men,  &c. ;  second,  the  middle  classes,  viz.,  mer- 
chants, lawyers,  artists,  clerks,  &c. ;  third,  the  working  classes,  viz., 
mechanics  and  operatives ;  and  fourth,  the  poorer  classes,  viz.,  those 
who  obtain  a  precarious  livelihood  or  are  in  the  receipt  of  parochial 
relief.    Numerically,  these  classes  may  be  estimated  as  follows: — 

(K.y^Different  Clones  ofPcpulaHon. 


Claiiea. 


Upper  and  wealthy     

Merchants,  Clerks,  Shopkeepers,  &c 

Mechanics,  OperatiTes   

Poor 


Number. 


1,000,000 

9,000,000 

18,000,000 

1,000,000 


An  attempt  was  made  by  the  Customs  and  Excise  authorities, 
to  ascertain  the  relative  quantities  of  tea  and  sugar  consumed  by 
the  upper,  middle,  and  lower  classes  of  society,  and  the  result  was 
that 

Of  Tea  the  Upper  claesee  were  supposed  to  consume  17|  per  cent,, 
the  Middle  claeeee  88  per  eent.,  and  the  Poorer  and  WorUng  cUusee 
44^  per  cent, ; 


Of  Sugar  the  Upper  claeeee  were  believed  to  consume  22^ 
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eent.y  the  Middle  ekusee  dSper  cent,  and  the  JPoarer  and  Working 
olaeses  Sd^per  cent» 

Taking  these  calcnktionB  for  our  basis,  and  taking  into  con- 
sideration the  nature  of  the  other  taxes,  some  of  which  are  wholly 
paid  by  the  Upper  and  ]^iddle  classes,  and  other  taxes  in  different 
proportions,  we  haye  the  following  results : — 


Tazea. 

Total 
Taxation. 

Upper 
Claates. 

Middle 
Cluses. 

Working 
Clauet. 

Custonu. — Tea    

£ 

5,200,000 
6,000,000 
5,500,000 
2,000,000 
1,300,000 
4,000,000 

15,000,000 

1,500,000 

1,300,000 

500,000 

500,000 

8,000,000 
3,000,000 
7,000,000 
6,000,000 
6,000,000 

£ 

900,000 

1,350,000 

1.000,000 

1,000,000 

700,000 

700,000 

3,000.000 
300,000 
400,000 
100,000 
100,000 

3,000,000 
2,000,000 
3,000,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 

£ 
1,900,000 
2,230,000 
2,000,00Q 
1,000,000 
900.000 
1,500,000 

5,000,000 
700,000 
700,000 
300,000 
200,000 

4,500,000 
1,000,000 
4,000,000 
2,500,000 
2,500,000 

£ 

2,400,000 
2,420,000 
2,500,000 

Sugar    

Tobacoo     

Wine     

Spirits   

700,000 

Other  ardclet   .... 

Ejpcite.  —  Malt  and  Spirits 
IiicrCnces 

1,800,000 

7,000,000 
500,000 
200,000 

Paper     

Carriages,  &c.  ... 
Hops 

Stamps    

Taxes   

100,000 
200,000 

500,000 

Inoome    



Poor  Rates  

1 ,000,000 

1,000,000 

73,800,000 

22,550,000 

30,930,000 

20,320,000 

Comparing  the  population  of  the  respective  classes  with  the 
taxes  so  levied,  we  have  the  following  results : — 


QIL.y^Classei-'BelaHve  Numbers.     • 

CioMacB. 

Number. 

Taxes. 

Per  Head. 

Upper  cl«i!we« , 

1,000,000 

9,000,000 

18,000,000 

1,000,000 

£ 
22,550,000 

31,000,000 

20,000,000 

£    *. 
22    - 

Middle  classes 

3    9 

Lower  classes      

1     2 

Poor  dependent  on  parochial  relief    

If  we  take  the  incomes  of  these  classes  at  the  rate  of  15«.  per 
week  for  the  Working  classes,  taking  five  in  a  family,  or  8*.  per 
head,  or  SI.  per  annum ;  150^.  per  annum  for  the  Middle  classes,  or 
SOL  per  head ;  and  900Z.  per  annum  for  the  Upper  classes,  or  180/. 
per  head,  we  find  the  incomes  to  be : — 
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Classes. 

Knmber. 

Per  Head. 

Income. 

Upper  dasses 

1,000,000 

9,000,000 

18,000,000 

i8o 
8 

£ 
180,000,000 

Middle     „      

270,000,000 

Workinr ..      

144,000,000 

594,000,000 

And  tbe  percentage  of  taxation  to  the  income  of  the  respective 
classes : — 


Classes. 

Income. 

Tuces. 

Per  Cent 

Uddcf  daiMes 

£ 
180,000,000 

270,000,000 

144,000,000 

£ 
22,500,000 

31,000,000 

20,000,000 

t2 

•^Fr*'»  ***««w" ■ 

Middle    „       

"4 

•4 

Workinir 

Here  then,  we  have  the  fact  that  a  taxation  of  22L  per  head,  to 
the  npper  classes,  is  nearly  equal  in  proportion  to  income,  with 
SI.  IBi.  per  head  for  the  middle  classes,  and  IZ.  per  head  for  the 
working  classes. 

We  may  try  another  mode  to  ascertain  whether  the  present  taxes 
are  equitably  (Ustributed.  Supposing  that  for  the  protection  of  per- 
sonal rights  and  privileges,  in  which  all  share  alike,  the  entire  popu- 
lation should  bear  the  burden  of  half  of  the  total  amount  of  taxes ; 
and  that  for  the  protection  of  property,  the  middle  and  the  upper 
classes  should  bear  the  other  half  in  proportion  to  their  incomes, 
viz.,  180,000,000Z.  and  270,000,000^.  respectively,  or  450,000,000/. 
we  should  have  the  following  results : — 

(0.)^Classe8--ContrthtHons. 


Classes. 

Nnmber. 

Half  of 

Taxation 

apportioned 

according 

to 
Number. 

Half  of 
Taxation 

according 

to 
Income. 

Total 

Amount  of 

Taxes      ^ 
actuaUy  Paid 

each  Class. 

Upper  and  wealthy 
Middle 

1,000,000 

9,000,000 

18,000,000 

£ 
1,300,000 

11,900,000 

23,700,000 

£ 
14,760,000 

22,140,000 

£ 
16,060,000 

34,040,000 

23,700,000 

£ 
22,500,000 

31,000,000 

20,300,000 

Working 

28.000,000 

36,900,000 

36,900,000 

73,800,000 

73,800,000 

From  this  view  of  the  present  distribution  of  taxes,  it  will  be  seen 
that  the   Upper  Classes  pay  an  amount  6,600,000Z.  more  than  the 
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value  of  the  protection  l^hey  enjoy  for  their  persons,  privileges,  and 
property ;  that  the  portion  home  hy  the  Middle  Classes,  is  about 
3,000,000Z.  less  than  what  they  ought  to  pay  for  similar  privileges  and 
protection,  and  that  the  Working  Classes  pay  also  3,500,000/.  less 
than  they  should  pay  in  relation  to  their  number. 

"Were  the  Income  Tax  levied  on  the  higher  wages  of  the  labour- 
ing classes,  and  otherwise  better  apportioned,  this  inequality  mig:lit 
perhaps  be  somewhat  diminished.  There  is,  doubtless,  at  least  a 
fourth  of  the  working  classes  in  this  country  receiving,  some  30»., 
some  40«.,  and  some  dl,  or  4/.  per  week,  upon  whom  the  income  tax 
night  in  fairness  be  charged. 

lY. --^Direct  and  Indirect  Taxation, 

To  remedy  any  unfairness  in  the  distribution  of  taxation,  and 
to  remove  the  fiscal  burdens  which  still  clog  international  trading, 
it  has  been  proposed  to  abolish  all  Customs,  Excise  duties,  and 
Stamps,  and  to  charge  a  uniform  direct  tax.    But  judging  from  tbe 
experience  of  all  nations,  and  of  all  times,  a  mixed  system  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxation  appears  the  most  convenient,  if  not  the  most 
advantageous,  for  the  Government  and  the  people.    Both  methods 
have  their  peculiar  advantages  and  disadvantages.  Direct  taxes  admit 
of  greater  clearness  and  certainty.  They  are  easier  collected ;  are  less 
affected  from  indirect  influences ;  and  take  from  the  public  no  more 
than  what  is  actually  required  by  the  State.  They  possess  also  better 
elements  for  the  equitable  apportionment  of  public  burdens,  and  for 
the  more  economical  collection  of  the  revenue.    Yet  there  is  much  in 
indirect  taxation  to  recommend  it  as  a  proper  means  for  obtaining  a 
portion  of  the  revenue.  To  a  great  extent,  such  taxes  are  contributed 
by  the  people  at  large  in  fair  proportion  to  their  means  and  very- 
much  in  relation  to  their  peculiar  habits,  caprices,  and  modes  of 
life.    Some  classes  of  the  community  could,  moreover,  with  difficulty 
be  reached,  except  by  some  plan  of  indirect  taxation.    To  coUect  a 
small  tax  from  all  would  prove  a  sheer  impossibility.    The  machinery 
required  would  be  quite  out  of  proportion  to  the  amount  to  be 
collected.    To  collect  such  taxes  through  the  masters  would  be  as 
difficult,  and  would  be  objectionable  on  political  grounds.    It  is  also 
important  to  have  regard  to  the  popularity  or  unpopularity  of  certain 
taxes.    The  body  politic,  whatever  be  its  constitution,  is  often  con- 
vulsed and  subject  to  internal  ebullition.    When  labour  is  scarce  and 
food  is  dear,  when  measures  of  reform  are  retarded  or  political  faction 
is  rampant,  then  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  ordinary  taxes  is  ten- 
fold aggravated,  and  then  it  is  that  an  exclusive  system  of  direct  tax- 
ation might  prove  a  great  State  difficulty.  A  fair  combination  of  direct 
and  indirect  taxes  is  more  elastic  and  manageable,  and  it  enables  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  State  with 
greater  ease  and  certainty,  and  with  more  extended  co-operation. 
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In  one  respect  indirect  taxes  are  injurious  to  the  community,  in 
that  somewhat  more  is  paid  bj  the  public  than  is  received  by  the 
Exchequer.  It  is,  beyond  doubt,  that  the  trader  and  dealer  charge 
interest  and  profit,  not  only  on  the  price  of  the  article,  but  on  the 
duty  he  must  pay  beforehand.  Every  facility  is,  however,  afforded 
by  the  Customs  authorities  for  diminishing  the  loss  produced  by  the 
investment  of  large  sums  in  duties  by  allowing  the  articles  to  be  kept 
in  bond  till  they  are  actually  wanted  for  consumption.  More,  I 
believe,  cannot  be  done  in  this  direction,  and  we  must  allow  that  the 
loss  thus  entailed  upon  the  nation  is  the  cost  of  that  convenience 
which  doubtless  exists  in  any  system  of  indirect  taxation. 

The  experience  of  this  and  other  countries  is  decidedly  in  favour 
of  Indirect  taxation.  The  present  taxation  of  the  United  Kingdom 
is  raised  in  the  following  manner : — 

(P.y-'IHrect  and  Indirect  Taxes. 


Taxes. 

Direct. 

Per 

rent. 

Indirect. 

Per 
cent. 

Per 
cent. 

Cnstoma  

£ 

3,200,000 
7,000,000 

£ 

5 
11 

£ 

24,000,000 

18,000,000 

8,000,000 

3,000,000 

£ 
37 
27 
12 

5 

£ 
2,500,000 

£ 

KX'TI^-  ....  ...........    ... 

Stamps 

Land  and  Assessed') 

Taxes  J 

Tncom*  T^x 

— 

Post  Office  

Old  Stores,  &o 

3 

10,200,000 

16 

53,000,000 

81 

2,500,000 

3 

In  other  countries  the  proportion  of  direct  and  indirect  taxation 
is  as  follows : — 

(Q.)— 2)fVflrt  and  Indirect  Taxes, 


Countries. 


United  Kingdom. 

France 

Prussia 

Holland   

Portugal  

Spain   

Austria 

Russia 


Direct. 


16  pr.  ct. 

17 

46 

25 

23 

25 

32 

29 


Indirect. 


81  pr.  ct. 

63  „ 

40  „ 

51  „ 

50  „ 

62  „ 

62  „ 

32  „ 


Miscellaneous. 


3  pr.  ct. 
26 
14 
24 
17 
12 
16 


39  [ 


BrandT 
monopoly. 


V. — Customs  Bevenue— Sugar,  Tea,  Coffee,  Tobacco,  Sfc. 
Of  the  Indirect  taxes,  the  Customs  are  the  most  ancient,  as 
well  as  the  most  productive.     Since  1835,  when  the  duties  on  all 
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articles  previously  collected  by  the  ExdBe  were  assigned  to  the 
Customs,  the  produce  of  this  tax  has  been  as  follows :— « 
(R.)— C^MtoiM  Revenue  in  1834-58. 


Yean. 

Avenge  Customi 
EeceiTed. 

Percentage 
Increue. 

Percentage 
Decreaae. 

1834-1838 

£ 
20,328,612 

21,465,441 

20,858,830 

20,629,747 

21,686,225 

£ 
5 

£ 

1839-1843 

2i 

1844-1848 

1 

1849-1853 

1854-1858  

During  the  entire  of  this  period  considerable  reductions  hare 
been  made  in  these  duties  to  the  extent  of  14,000,000Z.,  and  yet  in 
almost  all  cases  the  revenue  recovered  itself  in  a  wonderful  manner, 
— so  great  has  been  the  increase  of  national  resources.  The  number 
of  articles  subject  to  Customs  duties  has  also  been  largely  reduced. 
In  1660  there  were  1,630  articles  charged  with  duty.  In  1787  they 
were  reduced  to  1,425.  In  1826,  to  1,280.  In  1841,  to  1,052. 
In  1849,  to  516.  In  1853,  to  466.  And  in  1855,  jbo  414,  Yet 
considerable  improvements  are  required  in  this  branch  of  taxation. 
The  country  has  solemnly  decided  that  the  principle  of  protection 
to  British  industry  is  erroneous,  and  should  be  entirely  abandoned. 
And  also  that  the  Customs  should  be  collected  only  for  purposes  of 
revenue.  If  we  examine  the  present  tariff,  we  find  that  five  articles 
only  produced  86  per  cent,  of  the  whole  amount  received ;  five  more 
articles  other  10  per  cent.,  and  400  other  articles  the  remaining 
4  per  cent.    Thus  we  have : — 

(S.) — Customs  Duties— Largest  Produce. 


Sugar  

Tea  

£ 
5,979,329 

5,271,702 

2,278,319 

1,761,738 

5,465,226 

Com 

£ 
582,863 

425,827 

301,864 

295,073 

574,239 

Other  articles  of  Froit, 

Coffee    

Carrants    .... 
Silk  Goods.... 
Timber  

Spices,  Seeds,   Manu- 
factttied  Articles,  Ma- 
terials for  manufacture. 
Household  Articles,  &c. 

Spirits 

Wine   

Tobacco   ... 

20,756,314 

2,170,856 

£1,071,200 

And  we  are  still  preserving  many  protective  duties,  which  not 
only  injure,  instead  of  benefiting,  our  manufacturers,  but  furnish 
the  most  plausible  excuse  to  other  nations  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  exclusive  commercial  policy. 
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Suffor  is  the  most  productive  article  in  the  Customs  revenue. 
We  prefer  drinking  our. tea  and  coflfee  moderately  sweet ;  and  as  the 
consumption  of  tliese  is  very  large,  tliat  of  sugar  is  also  great. 
There  are  consumed  in  the  tTnited  Kingdom  8f  lbs.  of  sugar  for 
1  lb.  of  tea  and  coffee.  In  France  the  proportion  is  9f  lbs.  for  lib. 
of  coffee.  But  the  Belgians,  generally  taking  their  coffee  without 
sugar,  consume  little  more  than  ^Ib.  sugar  for  1  lb.  of  coffee. 

The  CTitire  consumption  of  sugar  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
present,  is  upwards  of  1,000  millions  of  lbs.,  or  about  34  lbs.  per  head; 
but  it  is  not  equally  distributed  in  tlie  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom. 
In  1856,  tlie  consumption  in  England  per  head  was  34  lbs.,  in 
Seotland  31  lbs.,  and  in  Ireland  only  8|  lbs., — at  least  such  is  the 
quantity  upon  which  duty  was  paid  in  Ireland.  As  compared  with 
foreign  countries  our  consumption  of  sugar  is  very  large.  "Whilst 
in  the  United  Kingdom  it  is  34  lbs.  per  head,  in  M'onee  it  is  11^  lbs. 
per  head,  in  Belgium  21  lbs.,  in  the  German  States  7i  lbs.,  and  in 
JBuesia  2  lbs. 

Of  late  years  the  increase  of  consumption  in  this  country  has 
been  considerable.  Prom  1801  to  1844  the  consumption  per  head 
was  17 j^  lbs.  Erom  1845  to  1849  it  increased  to  22ilbs.  From 
1850  to  1854  to  29  lbs.  From  1855  to  1858  to  29|lbs.  per  head. 
And  now  it  is  above  34  lbs.  per  head.  The  revenue  has  in  the  same 
manner  increased  considerably,  notwithstanding  the  great  reduction 
of  duties.  From  an  average  of  3,300,000/.  in  1801-1814  it  has 
advanced  to  5,300,000/.  in  1855-1858.  Four  leading  causes  have  led 
to  these  results, — first,  an  increased  prosperity  amongst  all  classes, 
produced  by  good  harvests,  abundant  labour,  and  active  commerce ; 
second,  the  lowering  of  duties  and  consequent  cheapening  of  price ; 
third,  the  abolition  of  prohibitory  duties  on  foreign  sugar;  and 
fourth,  an  increased  consumption  of  tea  and  coffee.  Should  this 
general  prosperity  continue,  as  there  is  every  reason  to  hope ;  should 
we  realize  the  promised  reduction  in  the  tea  duties  to  1«.  per  lb.,  we 
may  anticipate  the  consumption  of  sugar  still  to  increase ;  and  with 
a  probable  population  of  31,000,000  at  no  distant  date,  we  may  have 
a  consumption  of  11,000,000  or  13,000,000  cwts.  We  hope,  however, 
that  the  proposed  reduction  of  duties  to  the  limits  fixed  in  1854  may 
speedily  take  place,  and  in  such  a  case  the  revenue  will  probably  not 
exceed  6,500,0002.  Should  the  reductiou  be  further  postponed  the 
produce  of  the  sugar  duties  may  be  expected  to  reach  nigh 
8,000,000/. 

The  progressive  consumption  of,  and  Bevenue  for,  Sugab,  haa 
been  as  foUows : — 
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(T.)— <%cr— JBMiaitM  and  Conmnptumy  1801-59. 


Teuf. 

Qoantitj  of 

Bagar 

annuallT 

ooDfluiiiedin 

the 

United 

Kingdom. 

NetBeTenno 
anting 

deduction  of 

and 
Bounties. 

Average 

Bat? 

of  Duty 

^^Cent. 

ATerage 
Price 

per  Girt 

in 
Bond. 

Average 
Price 

perCwt. 

tncluure 

of 

Duty. 

PopulatioB 

of 
the  United 
Kingdom. 

Arenn 
QunUty 
eommmgd 

Tidualof 

thePoiM- 

JatioJT 

'A« 
hi 

13*1 

1801-1804 

1815-1819 
1820-1824 
1825-1829 
1830-1834 

1835-1839 
1840-1844 

1845-1849 
1850-1854 

1855-1859 
1859 

♦1860-1864 
♦1865-1869 

Cwta. 
2,847,519 

2,854,638 
3,385,700 
3,657,745 
3,941,653 

3,903,260 
3,935,712 

5,614,057 
7,154,461 

7,800,000 
9,000,000 

10,000,000 
12,000,000 

£ 
3,362,702 

3,649,787 
4,244,899 
4,735,315 
4,557,219 

4,565,311 
4,943,574 

4,069,199 
4,116,566 

5,500,000 
6,000,000 

6,000.000 
6,000,000 

#.    d. 

26  2 
29      2 

27  4 
*7    4 
24    6 

24      I 

*5     » 

14    6 

11  6 

14    - 
14    - 

12  - 

10    - 

i.     d, 
48     1 

50    8 

32  11 

33  - 

27  1 

36    4 
38    7 

28  5 
23  11 

31    - 

«.    d, 

74  3 

75  6 
60    3 
60    4 
51     7 

60    5 
63    9 

42  11 
35     5 

45    - 

17,256,000 

19,765,000 
21,335.000 
22,903,000 
24,328,000 

25,653,000 
27,023,000 

27,929,000 
27,595,000 

28,600,000 
29,000,000 

30,000,000 
32,000,000 

llM.      OB. 

18     7 

16  3 

17  12 

17  14 

18  2 

17        I 
16        5 

22       8 
29        I 

31        - 

34     - 

38     - 
40     - 

t.   i 

3B 

3  1 

3U 

4  1 
3  1 

3  r 
3  : 

211 

2u; 

3  s 

The  conBumption  of  tea  is  of  comparatively  recent  date ;  yet 
the  article  has  become  most  indispensable  to  both  noble  and  peasant. 
No  article  of  food  could  be  more  uniyersally  popular  among  the 
working  classes  than  tea  and  sugar:  they  are  with  them,  next 
to  bread,  the  first  necessaries  of  life.  In  late  years  the  consump- 
tion has  greatly  increased,  and  by  gradual  steps,  from  1  lb.  4  oz. 
in  1820-1824,  it  has  advanced  to  nearly  2\  lbs.  per  head.  But  it  is 
not  equally  distributed  throughout  the  Kingdom.  In  1856,  when  the 
average  was  2ilbs.,  there  were  consumed  in  England  2ilbs.,  in 
Scotland  2  lbs.  3  oz.,  and  in  Ireland  1  lb.  7  oz.  Lately,  however,  the 
consumption  of  tea  in  Ireland  has  been  advancing  even  more  rapidly 
than  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  contemplated  reduction  of  duty 
to  \9.  per  lb.  will,  doubtless,  give  a  further  stimulus  to  the  con- 
sumption of  tea ;  and  judging  from  the  limits  it  has  already  attained,' 
we  may  well  anticipate  the  average  consumption  per  head  to  reach 
8  lbs.,  or  in  82,000,000  of  people,  96,000,000  lbs. ;  the  revenue  mean- 
while sustaining  a  loss,  or  more  properly  maintaining  itself,  at  some- 
what the  present  amount.  If  no  reduction  takes  place  from  the  pre- 
sent limit  of  1«.  6<f.  per  lb.,  we  may  expect  the  revenue  to  increase  to 
6,500,000Z.  and  upwards. 

The  progress  of  the  consumption  of,  and  Bevenue  from,  Tea^  has 
been  as  follows : — 
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Yeiirs. 


Oaantitj  of 

Tea 

snnnallj 

consumed  in 

the 

United 

Kingdom. 


AnKnut 

of 

Daty 

Eeceived. 


Average 

Bate 
of  Duty 

per  lb. 

Paid 
by  the 

Con- 


Arerage 
Price 
per  lb. 

in 
Bond. 


Arerage 

Price 

per  lb, 

inclusive 

of 

Duty. 


Popoktion 

of 
the  United 
Kingdom. 


Averace 
Quantity 
eoHiumed 

by  each 
Indi- 
vidual of 
the  Popu- 


Average 
Bevenue 

Paid 
by  each 

Indi- 
viduaL    ' 


iSOl-1804 

1)05-1809 
J10-18U 
il5-1819 

ji20-1824 
)25-1829 

rt30-1834 

i 
:35-1839 

i  40-1844 

^ 45-1849 
:i  50-1854 

''55-1859 
;!  1859 

^60-1864 
^5-1869 


lbs. 
24,016,235 

23,325,495 
24,264,940 
24.997,373 
26,956,571 
29,402,033 
31,678,328 

36,764,065 
37,588,274 

47,200,093 
56,124,305 

69,000,000 
76,000,000 

82,000,000 
96,000,000 


£ 
1,896,235 

8,560,274 
3791,983 
3,682,890 
3,784,906 
3,649,044 
3,455,064 

3,750,328 
4,093,465 

5,162,653 
5,589,140 

5,300,000 
5,600,000 

5,000,000 
5,000,000 


t.  d. 

I  7 

3  -f 

3  li 

*  9* 

»  5f 

»  2* 

a  -i 

Z  zi 

z  - 

1  6 

I  6 

I  4 

I  - 


9.    d. 

8  0 

3  3^ 

3  4i 

3  -* 

2  10 

2  5i 

2  2i 

1  8 

1  lOi 

1  1 

1  n 

1  5 


«.   d. 

4  7 

6  4 

6  6 

5  lOA 
5  7* 
4  lU 
4  4f 

3  8i 

4  -♦ 

3  H 

3  2i 

2  11 


16,093,000 

17,147.000 
18,295,000 
19,765,000 
21,335,000 
22,907,000 
24,328,000 

25,653,000 
27,023,000 

27,929,000 
27,595,000 

28,500,000 
29,000,000 

30,000,000 
32,000,000 


lb.  OS. 
I     8 


X     7 
I     6 

1  IX 

2  I 

%    8 
%    8 

2  12 

3  - 


«.  d* 

2  4 

4  2 

4  - 

3  9 
3  6 
3  2 
2  11 

2  11 

3  2 

3  8 

4  3 

3  8 


The  consumption  of  Coffee  is  also  adyancing  in  proportion  to 
population,  but  a  decided  preference  is  generallj  given  to  tea 
among  all  classes,  and  little  improyement  in  the  revenue  can  there- 
fore be  expected  under  this  head ;  probably  the  consumption  may 
increase  from  35,000,000  lbs.  to  40,000,000,lb8.,  and  the  revenue  from 

50o,ooo«.  to  eoo,oooz. 


The  most  important  article  in  the  Customs  revenue  is  To^aeeo. 
The  present  duty  of  8«.  per  lb.,  which  has  been  maintained  since  1831, 
with  5  per  cent,  additional  is  certainly  high  in  proportion  to  the 
price  of  tobacco,  yet  the  value  of  snuff  and  cigars  is  greatly  enhanced 
by  the  manuiacture,  and  a  reduction  of  duty  would  not  affect 
materially  the  price  of  these  articles.  Viewed,  moreover,  in  connec- 
tion with  the  morals  of  the  people,  it  appears  inexpedient  to  offer 
greater  encouragements  to  the  consumption  of  such  narcotic.  Al- 
ready 9,000,000/.  per  annum  are  spent  in  tobacco  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  consumption  of  tobacco  is  likely  to  continue  steadily 
at  the  present  rate,  and  as  we  have  seen,  with  an  increase  of  popu- 
^lation  reaching  probably  to  30,000,000  in  1861-65,  and  32,000,000 
1  in  1865-69,  the  quantity  consumed  may  increase  to  36,000,000  lbs. 
in  the  former  period  and  40,000,000  lbs.  in  the  latter,  and  the  revenue 
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to  6,000,0002.  and  6,500,000}.  respectiyelj.    The  progrem  of  Con- 
samption  and  of  Beyenne  from  this  article  has  been  as  follows : — 

(y.)-~T6baco(h^B&Mmi$  amd  ConmmptUm^  180] -69. 


Tmm. 

Qoitnlitj 
CoDtamed. 

Popnlfttloa. 

Per  Head. 

BareDiu. 

perH^ 

1801 

Ibt. 
17,000,000 
21,000,000 
15,000,000 

19,500,000 
22,000,000 

28,000,000 
34,000,000 
35,000,000 

36,500,000 
40,000,000 

16  mint. 
18      „ 
21      „ 

24      „ 

27      „ 

274    M 
29      „ 

29  ., 

30  „ 
32      „ 

111. 
i'o6 
I -18 
-•71 

-•Si 
-•8a 

X  •   I 
I  •17 
I -ax 

I  '21 
I  '21 

£ 
1,200,000 
1,250,000 
3,100,000 

3,000,000 
3,500,000 

4,500,000 
5,500,000 

6,000,000 
6,500,000 

I      6 

1811 

>     4 

2     II 

1821 

1831 

2     lO 

1841 

a     7 

1851 

3     3 
3     9 

1858 

1859 

*1860-1864. 
♦1865-1869. 

— 

Wine  next  claims  our  attention.  Tt  is  an  important  fact^ 
that  in  the  present  centurj,  notwithstanding  the  great  increase 
of  prosperity,  the  consumption  of  wine  has  actually  decreased  in 
proportion  to  population,  and  the  revenue,  which  was  2,000,0001.  in 
1801,  has  decreased  to  1,800,0002.  in  1858.  Can  we  attribute  this 
decrease  to  improving  habits  of  sobriety?  The  consumption  of 
spirits  does  not  warrant  us  to  come  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  race 
of  six  bottle  men  may  be  extinct ;  cases  of  excess  may  be  much 
lessened ;  but  the  legitimate  use  of  wine  has  not  been  abandoned. 
The  high  duty,  however,  limits  the  consumption  to  the  finer  and 
dearer  qualities,  and  at  their  high  prices  it  is  only  the  upper  and 
wealthy  classes  that  can  afford  to  buy  them.  I  am  not  prepared  to 
state  that  the  working  classes  would  prefer  a  glass  of  light  vim 
ordinaire  to  a  tumbler  of  strong  beer  or  London  stout ;  but  a  large 
portion  of  the  middle  classes  would.  Until  we  provide  for  the 
extension  of  the  consumption  of  wine  among  these  classes,  numbering 
upwards  of  0,000,000  of  people,  the  revenue  will  never  improve,  and 
a  reduction  of  duty  is,  perhaps,  the  only  way  we  can  suggest  to  bring 
wine  within  their  reach.  At  first  such  a  reduction  should  be  from 
5«.  9<f .  to  8«.  per  gallon,  but  such  a  reduction  will  produce  a  consider- 
able loss  on  the  revenue,  and  it  will  not  sufficiently  cheapen  the 
article  to  produce  any  decided  revolution  in  the  consumption,  so 
that  we  will  be  driven  to  go  still  lower.  To  admit  the  inferior  qua- 
lities, the  rm  ordinaire^  at  !«.,  and  the  finer  qualities  at  the  present 
rate,  we  would  have  the  disadvantage  and  difficulties  connected  veith 
the  levying  of  an  oi?  valorem  duty,  which  is  so  liable  to  evasion* 
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How  far  the  very  inferior  qualitiea  will  stand  a  sea  voyage,  howerer 
short,  or  bear  this  eold  and  damp  climate  remains  to  be  seen. 
With  a  re^duction  of  duty  to  8«.  per  gallon  we  may  then  anticipate 
loss  in  the  reyenue  in  the  first  year  of  800,0001.,  but  on  the  second 
and  third  years  the  consumption  would  probably  increase  consider- 
ably, and  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  the  revenue  may  probably  not 
only  recover,  but  far  exceed  the  present  amount.  The  consumption 
of,  and  revenue  from,  Wins  has  been  as  follows : — 


(W.)—  Wine— Revenue  and  ConeumpHon,  1801-59. 

Tears. 

Qaantitjr 
ConsuiDed. 

Population. 

Per  Head. 

Rerewie. 

Bfovenoe 
per  Bead. 

1801 

Gals. 
7,000,000 
6,000,000 
5,000,000 

5,500,000 
6,200,000 

6,500,000 
6,300,000 
7,400,000 

10,000,000 
18,000,000 

16  mlns. 
18      „ 
21      „ 

24      „ 
27      „ 

274    n 
29      „ 

29  „ 

30  „ 
32      „ 

GaTs. 

•44 
•35 
'26 

•17 

•a5 

•13 
•21 

•a6 

•40 
•60 

£ 
2,000,000 
2,200,000 
1,800,000 

1,360,000 
1,700,000 

1,800,000 
1,800,000 
1,900,000 

1,500,000 
2,200,000 

t.    d. 

*    4 
»    5 
I    9 

1811 

1821 

1831 

I     il 

1841 

I     3 

'    4 
X     2 

1851 

1858 

1859 

•1860-1864. 
•1865-1869. 

— 

The  revenue  from  Mrei^n  and  Colonial  Spirits  has  been  decreasing 
within  the  last  fifty  years,  nor  can  we  anticipate  any  improvement 
having  regard  to  the  habits  of  the  people.  The  progress  of  con- 
sumption of,  and  revenue  from,  Mrei^n  and  Colonial  Spirits  has  been 
as  follows: — 
(X.)— jPortf^  and  (hkmiai  Spints-^Resenue  and  ConsumpHany  1801-69. 


Tears. 

Foreign 

Spirits 

Consumed. 

Colonial 

SpiriU 

Consumed. 

Total. 

'ffi!"- 

Per 
Head. 

Aereniie. 

Rerennt 

1801 

Gals. 
2,500,000 
1,100,000 
1,000,000 

1,300,000 
1,200,000 

1,900,000 
1,100,000 
1,300,000 

1,500,000 
1,500,000 

Gals. 
3,100.000 
3,200,000 
3,300,000 

3,600,000 
2,300,000 

2,900,000 
3,400,000 
3,500,000 

3,000,000 
3,000,000 

Gals. 

5,600,000 
4,300,000 
4,300,000 

4,900,000 
3,500,000 

4,300,000 
4,500,000 
4,800,000 

4,500,000 
4,500,000 

16  mlns. 
18   „ 
21    „ 

24    „ 
27    „ 

27i„ 
29    „ 

29  „ 

30  „ 
32    „ 

Gals. 

•35 
•a3 
•15 

*ao 
•I* 

•17 

•15 

•15 

£ 
2,700,000 
3,200,000 
2,700,000 

3,000,000 
2,400,000 

2,500,000 
2,300,000 

2,500,000 
2,500,000 

«.    d. 

2     6 

1811 

3    6 

2    10 

1821 

1831 

2      6 

1841 

I     8 

1851 

I     I 

1858 

-    9 

1859 

♦1860-1864 
♦1865-1869 

— 
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It  is  interesting  to  find  that  the  present  duty  of  Is.  per  quarter 
on  Com  produces  an  amount  of  reyenue  fully  equal  to  that 
obtained  under  sliding  scales  and  prohibitory  duties.  From  1880  to 
1839  the  average  amount  of  revenue  from  com,  grain,  and  meal  was 
400,000/.  From  1840  to  1849  it  amounted  to  700,0001.,  and  from 
1850  to  1859,  600,000/.  But  whilst  from  1840  to  1847  the  average 
importation  was  3,000,000  quarters,  from  1848  to  1859  the  average 
importation  has  been  9,000,000  quarters.  The  amount  of  reveoue  in 
late  years  has  been  pretty  uniform  at  about  500,0002.,  and  we  may 
anticipate  a  similar  amount  for  the  future. 

The  remaining  portion  of  Timber  duties  should  be  abolished. 
Our  shipowners  have  as  much  right  to  obtain  the  raw  material  free 
of  duty  as  our  manufacturers  their  wool  and  their  cotton,  and  for 
building  purposes  it  is  quite  necessary  to  allow  wood  to  be  imported 
free  of  duty. 

The  duties  on  J5%«,  Butter ^  and  Bice  should  be  abolished  in  the 
same  manner  as  we  have  abolished  the  duties  on  meat  and  other 
articles  of  food. 

The  duiy  on  Currants  is  too  high,  and  might  be  advantageously 
reduced. 

And  all  duties  on  Manufactured  Articles  should  be  abolished. 
On  Silk  manufacture  a  protective  duty  of  15  per  cent,  is  still  levied, 
and  though  by  the  introduction  of  perfect  free  trade  the  British 
might  not  be  able  to  compete  with  the  French  in  the  finer  descrip- 
tion of  silk  goods  in  consequence  of  the  richness  of  their  designs 
and  colours  and  the  fineness  of  their  materials,  in  the  lower  descrip- 
tion of  silk  goods,  and  especially  in  silk  and  worsted,  and  silk  and 
cotton  goods  the  British  will  preserve,  and  perhaps  assert,  a 
decided  superiority  in  the  markets  of  the  world. 

These  are  the  principal  reforms  required  in  our  Customs  duties. 
We  shall  now  pass  to  the  Excise. 

VI. — Excise  Bevenue — Spirits,  Malt,  Faper,  Licenses,  ^e. 
The  produce  of  Excise  Duties  since  1834,  has  been  as  follows : — 

(Y.)— JSenM  Betmue,  1834-5a 

£ 

1834-1839  13,949,000 

1840-1844  13,267,000 


1845-1849 13,587,000 


£ 

1850-1854  14,583,000 

1855-1858  16,727,000 


Within  the  last  thirty  years  the  Excise  Bevenue  has  undergone 
considerable  changes.    The  duties  on  Salt,  Glass,  Soap,  Vinegar, 
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Hides,  Candles,  Printed  Cotton  and  Silk,  Tiles,  Bricks,  &c.,  have 
been  aboUehed,  The  Excise  duties  are  now  limited  to  SpiHU^  Malt 
and  SopSy  Paper^  Lieenses,  and  taxes  on  Locomotion. 

From  spirits  and  malt  alone  an  amount  of  14,O0O,000Z.  out  of 
17,000,0007.,  are  now  obtained,  but  of  all  duties  this  is  certainly  the 
least  objectionable.  The  excessive  use  of  Spirits  has  been  at  all 
times  a  source  of  regret  and  disquietude.  Such  is  the  physical  and 
moral  deterioration  accruing  from  the  abuses  of  alcoholic  b'quors,  and 
the  crimes  and  wretchedness  which  they  engender,  that  we  cannot 
wonder  that  the  legislature  has  often  been  induced  to  take  measures 
towards  the  diminution  of  so  great  a  national  evil.  But  if  it  be  im- 
possible to  introduce  sobriety  by  law,  it  would  surely  be  most  inex- 
pedient to  abolish  all  duties  on  spirits,  giving  thereby  almost  a 
premium  on  intemperance.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  principal  recommendation 
of  a  system  of  indirect  taxes,  that  it  affords  the  means  for  setting 
some  restraint  upon  the  use  of  articles  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the 
people.  A  higher  duty  than  is  now  levied  would  perhaps  defeat  its 
own  end  by  the  encouragement  it  would  give  to  smuggHng,  but  the 
maintenance  of  the  present  tax  is  certainly  demanded  by  every  con- 
sideration of  morals  and  national  economy. 

The  consumption  of  British  Spirits  within  the  last  fifty  years  has 
been  as  follows : — 

(Z.) — British  Sjnrits — Bevenue  and  Consumption^  1801-59. 


Tean. 

Number 

of 
GaUoni. 

PopnlatioD. 

FwHcmd 

Benirat. 

Kerenne 

1801 

3,200,000 
13,000,000 
13,000,000 

22,000,000 
21,000,000 

24,000,000 
23,200,000 

24,000,000 
22,500,000 

16  mlns. 
18      „ 
21     „ 

24     „ 

27      „ 

27i   „ 

29  „ 

30  „ 
32      „ 

GaL 

•20 

•11 
•♦« 

•90 
•77 

•87 
•80 

•30 
•30 

£ 
720,000 
3,000,000 
4,000,000 

5,000,000 
5,000,000 

6,000,000 
9,000,000 

9,500,000 
9,000,000 

1     - 

1811 

3    4 

1821 

3    9 

1831 

4    2 

1841 

3    8 

1851 

4    5 

1858 

6    2 

♦1860-1864  .... 
♦1865-1869  .... 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  progress  and  popularity  of  the  temperance 
movement,  and  the  increasing  aversion  to  strong  drink,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  that  in  time  the  revenue  from  spirits  may  suffer  con- 
siderably, but  with  the  increase  of  population  we  may  expect  for 
some  years  to  come  the  revenue  to  be  very  productive. 

Besides  the  large  revenue  from  spirits,  a  considerable  amount 
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is  also  derived  from  Malt ;  ale  and  porter  being  decidedly  popular 
beyerages,  especially  in  Engbind.  Upwards  of  4,000,000  qrs.  of 
grain  are  now  employed  in  making  beer.  Calculating  3i  barrels  of 
beer  for  each  quarter,  and  86  gallons  for  each  barrel,  we  haye  the 
enormous  quantity  of  490,000,000  gallons,  or  an  ayerage  consump- 
tion of  nigh  19  gallons  per  head.  The  progress  of  consumption  and 
reyenue  has  been  as  follows : — 


{AJL.y~Mak--Reveme  and  Omtimptum^  1801-69. 


Yean. 

Buthelt, 

cbaraed  with 

Duty. 

Popvlaaon. 

Per  Head. 

Rereiiiia. 

Rerenme 

1801 

20,000,000 
30,000,000 
29,300,000 

29,300,000 
36,000,000 

40,000,000 
48,000,000 

48,000,000 
52,000,000 

16  mlns. 
18      „ 
21      „ 

24       „ 
27      „ 

27i    „ 

29  „ 

30  „ 
32      „ 

1-64 
x-40 

1*35 

1-46 
1-55 

1-65 

£ 
1,300,000 
6,300,000 
4,300,000 

5,000,000 
5,000,000 

5,000,000 
5,400,000 

5,600.000 
6,000,000 

I     7 

1811 

6   lo 

1821 

4,      I 

1831 

4     » 
3     8 

3     7 
3     8 

1841 

1851 

1858 

♦1860-1864  .... 
♦1865-1869  .... 

Without  anticipating  any  material  change  in  the  consumption  of 
malt,  we  may  well  expect  some  important  improyement  in  this  source 
of  reyenue. 

The  tax  on  Faper  may  be  considered  as  the  last  burden  on 
English  manufactures,  whilst  it  is  a  tax  on  the  diffusion  of  know- 
ledge, and  on  eyery  ground  objectionable.  Faper  is  an  article  of 
primary  necessity.  By  it  the  great  national  correspondence  is 
carried  on  as  represented  by  the  500,000,000  letters,  which  yearly 
pass  through  the  British  Post  Office.  By  it  the  discoyeries  of 
science  and  the  products  of  genius  are  conyeyed  fresh  from  the 
reseryoir  of  thought  and  obseryation  to  the  stream  of  popular 
intelligence.  By  it  the  press  daily  sends  forth  a  flood  of  political 
and  social  information,  which  animates  and  strengthens  the  life 
of  the  nation,  and  educates  the  masses  in  their  riglits  and  duties 
as  members  of  a  free  state.  It  is  by  paper  that  the  annals  of 
the  nation,  and  the  records  of  families,  are  carefully  preseryed. 
The  walls  of  our  houses  are  coyered  with  paper.  Elegant  articles 
of  furniture  are  also  of  paper,  and  as  a  coyering  for  parcels 
and  baggages,  and  in  a  thousand  ways  paper  enters  into  the  inner- 
most economy  of  life.  The  present  duty  adds  but  little  to  the  cost 
of  writing  paper,  yet  it  acts  as  a  serious  discouragement  to  the 
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extension  of  cheap  popular  literature,  adds  materiallj  to  the  cost  of 
heavy  packing  paper,  greatlj  used  in  the  exportation  of  ha:|^ware, 
and  hinders  the  increase  of  export  of  stationery.  For  these  and 
many  other  reasons  the  paper  duty  should,  as  speedily  as  possible, 
be  completely  abolished.  The  consumption  of,  and  reyenue  from, 
paper,  has  been  as  follows :-— 


(BB.y-Paper^Eeffemte  and  Cona 

mpUon,  1801-50. 

Yean. 

Qoanttty. 

PopnlatioiL 

Per  Head. 

Kereniie. 

1801 

1811 

1821 

lbs.  36,000,000 
44,000,000 
52,300,000 

16  mlQS. 
18      „ 
21      „ 

lbs.  2  28 
2  44 

%  49 

i^260,000 
500,000 
600,000 

1831 

1841 

68,000,000 
97,000,000 

24      „ 
27      „ 

2  82 

3  50 

700,000 
600,000 

1851 

1858 

1859 

150,000,000 
176,000,000 
198,000,000 

27i    „ 
29      „ 
29      „ 

5  49 

6  50 
6  80 

1,000,000 
1,140,000 

Another  objectionable  and  yexatious  tax  is  the  License  Duty. 
The  only  cases  where  such  duties  should  be  maintained  are  where 
any  administrative  control  is  absolutely  required  for  the  exercise 
of  certain  industries.  Therefore,  all  license  duties,  except  on  beer, 
wine,  and  spirit  dealers,  should  be  abolished. ' 

The  produce  of  this  tax  has  been  as  follows : — 


(CC.)— Z^JMflM— . 

£ 

1801     290,000 

1812     460,000 

1821     825,000 

1831     900,000 

1841     1,000,000 


r,  1801-69. 

£ 
1851   1,100,000 

1858  1,400,000 

♦1860-1864 800,000 

♦1865-1869 800,000 


Of  the  present  amount,  however,  nearly  1,000,0002.  are  derived 
from  spirit  dealers,  wine  dealers,  brewers,  and  maltsterers,  and  the 
remainder  from  auctioneers,  paper  makers,  soap  makers,  tea  and 
coffee  dealers,  tobacco  dealers,  &c. 

The  taxes  on  locomotion  might  be  considered  objectionable, 
inasmuch  as  they  throw  obstacles  on  the  movement  of  persons  and 
merchandise,  so  essential  to  the  progress  of  common  prosperity,  but 
as  we  cannot  say  that  such  taxes  press  heavily  on  any  great  interest, 
there  is  no  valid  reason  for  urging  their  abolition. 

The  alterations  required  in  the  Excise,  consist,  therefore,  mainly 
in  thQ  abolition  of  the  paper  duties,  and  in  restricting  the  license 
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duties.    The  other  branches  are  likely  to  produce  an  improring  but 
not  greatl J  increasing  revenue. 

VJLL, — Stamps  Bevenue  t^^Fire  Insurance^  Probate  and  LegaeieSy  Sfe, 

By  the  political  economist,  Stamp  Duties  affecting  the  transfer- 
ence of  property  are  also  regarded  as  objectionable,  but  like  other 
taxes  they  are  the  creatures  of  necessity,  and  if  abolished  the 
amount  would  have  to  be  levied  in  some  other  manner,  perhaps  much 
morp  irksome.    The  produce  since  1816,  has  been  as  follows : — 

(m.y-Stamp  Dtaies,  1816-/W. 

Yean.  Amount 

£ 
1846-1856  7,000,000 

1856-1858  7,300,000 


Teua. 

£ 

1816-1825  6,300,000 

1826-1835  7,000,000 

1836-1845  7,000,000 


The  revenue  from  stamp  duties  in  the  year  ended  31st  March, 
1859,  amounted  to  8,200,000/.,  distributed  as  follows  i— 

{EE.y-/S^amp  IhaieS'-Details,  1858. 


1858.9. 

England. 

SooUand. 

Xzeland. 

United 
Kingdoni. 

Deeds  and  other  Instnunents  .... 
Probates  of  Wills  and  Legacies 

Fire  Insurance  and  Marine  

Commercial  Stamps 

£ 

1,138,239 

3,052,286 

1,578,434 

800,286 

173,361 

289,847 

£ 
124,323 
268,678 
112,765 
100,926 
30,219 
22,277 

£ 
91,313 
228,947 
68,315 
85,320 
14,920 
66>886 

£ 

1,353,875 

3,549,911 

1,759,514 

986,522 

Ucences,  &Ct        ..t.,,..,.,^,.„,  .,,„ 

218,500 

Other  Stamps 

379,010 

7.032,453 

659,188 

555,701 

8,247,342 

The  duty  on  Mre  Insurance  claims  first  our  attention  as  a  duty 
on  firugality  and  prudence.  An  apology  for  this  tax  has  been  made 
in  the  report  of  M.  Coode,  on  the  ground  mainly  of  the  slight  burden 
thereby  imposed  on  property.  This  tax,  he  said,  *'  is  one  which  can 
^  in  no  case  exceed  -^th  of  a  penny  in  the  pound,  or  the  ttIt^^ 
"  part  of  the  value  of  the  property  insured,  and  it  varies  in  actual 
**  practice  from  that  which  is  a  very  unusually  high  proportion,  to 
"  about  one  fSeurthing  in  the  pound,  or  the  rsW^^  P^^  ^^  ^^^ 
*'  value,  the  more  usual  amount,  to  a  sixth  or  a  ninth  of  a  penny 
"  in  the  pound,  or  the  2,000th  part  of  the  value  of  the  property." 
The  reason  why  this  tax  M\b  light,  is,  in  fact,  not  because 
the  rate  is  low,  but  because  the  largest  amount  of  property 
is  uninsurable  or  uninsured.  But  this  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
very  grievance  of  the  tax.    The  owners  of  small  tenements  are 
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thereby  disoouraged  from  insuring,  and  thoae  who  do  insure,  yalue 
their  property  much  lower  than  they  would  otherwise  do.  The 
same  obserrations  to  a  certain  extent  apply  to  marine  insurance* 
The  practice  of  not  insuring  at  all,  is  gaining  ground.  Some  idea 
may  be  formed  of  the  extent  of  this  practice,  from  the  fact  that 
the  proportions  of  vessels  uninsured,  to  the  number  wrecked  in 
1858,  was  19f  per  cent.,  against  15^  per  cent,  in  1857.  The  pro- 
portion of  vessels  insured,  to  the  number  of  wrecks,  was  52  per  cent, 
in  1857;  and  40  per  cent,  in  1858.  The  following  ia  the  produce  of 
such  taxes  since  1821 . — 


(FF.)— />M«ie«  on  Fire  and  Sea  Imurance,  18S1-64. 

Elumlnnured, 

including 
Arming  Stock. 

Fin  Insonnce. 

(Doty) 

Mtrine 

Insonnce. 

(Duty) 

TMaL 

1821  E.  and  W. 
1831  £.  and  W. 
1841  .'. 

£ 
399,000,000 
499,000,000 
738,000,000 

858,000,000 
1,053,765,000 

£ 
643,305 
828,563 
1,011,636 

1,190,506 
1,472,443 

1,500,000 

£ 
223,650 
225,493 
287,762 

174,148 
287,071 

300,000 

£ 
866,955 
1,054,056 
1,297,398 

1851  

1,364,654 

1858  

1,759,512 

♦1860-1864  

1,800,000 

This  important  item,  amounting  to  nearly  2,000,0002.  must  cer- 
tainly be  remitted,  and  therefore,  no  calculation  of  its  further  pro- 
greas  beyond  1864  need  to  be  made. 

The  Legacies  and  Sueeeseion  Duties,  together  with  those  on 
probates  of  wills  and  letters  of  administration,  are  growing  from 
year  to  year.  The  mode  by  which  this  tax  is  calculated  is  cer- 
tainly favourable  to  the  landed  interest,  but  taking  aU  the  taxa- 
tion together,  no  one  can  say  that  the  upper  classes  are  exempted 
from  their  just  share  of  taxes.    The  produce  has  been  as  follows : — 

(GG.)— Z^ocf  and  Probate  Duties. 


Jmn. 

ProlMt«of  WiUf. 

^lEf 

TotaL 

1821 

£ 

823,847 
918.667 
1,012,482 
1,063,401 
1,338.089 
1,500,000 
1>800,000 

£ 
979,419 
1,163,812     • 
1,209,126 
1,315,282 
2,211,822 
2,500,000 
2,700,000 

£ 
1,803,266 

1831 

2,082,479 

1841 

2,221,608 

1851 

2,378,682 

1858 

3,549,911 

♦1860-1864 
♦1865-1869 

4,000,000 
4,500,000 
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The  stamp  duties  on  Deeds  and  other  instruments  were  con- 
siderablj  reduced,  and,  therefore,  they  show  some  decline  from  the 
commencement  of  the  century ;  they  are  now,  however,  gradually 
recoyering.     The  following  are  the  sums  received : — 

^IL.)^SUmp  DuHes  on  Deeds. 


Yean.  Amonnt 

£ 
1811     2,526,377 

1821     2,304,021 

1831     1,509,963 

1841    1,702,928 


Yews.  Amount. 

£ 
1851     1,172,357 

1858     1,353,875 

*1860-1864  1,500,000 

*1865-1869  1,800,000 


In  Commercial  Stamps  including  bills  of  exchange,  receipts,  and 
drafts,  and  bankers'  notes  and  composition  duty,  the  revenue  is 
improviog,  notwithstanding  the  great  change  in  the  mode  of  levying 
the  tax  by  the  introduction  of  the  penny  system.  The  following  ia 
the  amount  of  the  revenue  from  these  various  branches : — 


Yean.  Amount 

£ 
1821    1,074,730 

1831     905,224 

1841     932,087 

1851    996,981 


Ymn.     ,  Amount. 

£ 

1858     986,532 

♦1860-1864  1,200,000 

♦1865-1869  1,500,000 


The  other  branches  of  stamp  duties  are  gold  and  silver  plate, 
newspapers,  and  Licenses  and  Certificates^  altogether  producing 
about  450,000Z.  per  annum. 

The  other  kind  of  tax  we  have  now  to  speak  of,  which  affects 
almost  exclusively  the  upper  classes  of  society,  are  taxes  on  Zand, 
HouseSy  and  Luxuries,  The  produce  of  these  taxes  has  been  declining 
considerably  of  late,  partly  from  the  redemption  of  a  good  portion 
of  the  land  tax,  and  partly  from  the  abolition  of  the  window  tax. 

The  following  is  the  amount  received  from  this  source  since  1825 : 

Ql.y-Land  and  House  Taxes. 


£ 

1825-1834     4,884,368 

1835-1844     4,045,175 

1845-1854    3,894,576 


£ 

1855-1858    2,971.671 

♦1860-1864     3,000,000 

♦1865-1869     3,000,000 


VIII. — Income  and  Property  Tax, 

By  far  the  most  difficult  branch  of  our  present  taxation  is  the 
Income  and  Property  Tax.  A  tax  on  income  primarily  demands  of 
each  individual  a  finnk  and  honest  declaration  of  his  resources. 
Without  his  co-operation  the  tax  becomes  either  altogether  nugatory 
or  eminently  arbitrary  and  oppressive.  Unfortunately  this  co-opera- 
tion has  never  been  obtained,  and  the  consequence  has  been,  that 
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on  the  one  hand  we  have  the  most  barefaced  misrepresentations  of 
individual  incomes,  and  on  the  other,  bitter  complaints  of  inquisitorial 
and  arbitrary  proceedings.  Two  princi^ial  objections  are  raised  to 
this  tax  as  it  is  now  levied,  which  must  be  removed  to  render  it  at 
all  palatable  to  the  conunuiiity.  Eirst,  a  difierence  should  be  made 
in  the  i*afce  levied  between  i)ermanent  and  uncei-taiu  incomes.  Second, 
a  partial  capitalization  sliould  be  made  of  incomes  from  lands,  houses, 
consols,  annuities,  &c.,  in  order  to  obtain  a  more  equitable  dist'ibu- 
tion  of  the  tax.  The  capitalization  of  all  industries  would,  I  believe, 
be  extremely  difficult,  and  in  its  results  it  might  prove  perliaps  much 
more  objectionable  than  the  present  system.  But  it  would  be  easy 
to  effect  such  capitalization  with  respect  to  proj^erty  of  known  valua- 
tion, and  that  would  remove  a  very  reasonable  source  of  complaint. 
On  the  other  haTul,  if  we  could,  by  assenting  to  the  popular  demand 
of  levying  a  lesser  tax  on  precarious  incomes  under  Scliednle  T), 
secure  more  honest  returns  of  such  income,  the  revenue  would  gain 
rather  than  lose.  The  exemptions  under  Schedule  A  are  far  too 
swee[)ing.  A  large  amount  of  property  is  now  exempt  as  unproduc- 
tive, though  it  may  be  held  for  beneficial  purposes  or  for  enjoyment. 
Asa  whole,  the  present  income  and  property  tax  possesses  many  claims 
for  public  acceptance,  and  with  some  modifications  it  is  likely  to 
become  a  permanent  source  of  revenue.  The  produce  of  the  tax 
since  1843  has  been  as  follows : — 

(KEL)— /iMXMM  Tax,  1843-68. 


Tears. 


1843-1846  . 
1847-1850  . 

1851-1«54  . 
1854-1858  . 


Property 


£ 
248.000,000 
256,590,000 

272,000.000 
309,000,000 


Rereiiiie. 


£ 
5,450,000 
5,620,000 

6,060,000 
11,160,000 


The  produce  of  the  last  five  years  has  greatly  increased  in  conse- 
quence of  the  high  rate  imposed  during  the  war.  By  the  capitali- 
sation above  suggested  at  a  permanent  rate  of  11. 10«.  per  1,0001. 
on  all  eapitalized  property  under  Schedules  A,  B,  C,  £,  and  6d,  on 
industrial  resources  under  Schedule  D,  the  produce  would  be  as 
follows  :— 
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(LL,)— Income  Tax—CapUalmng  Scheme, 


Scheduled 

Amoaut 

of  Property. 


Kind 
of 

Property. 


Yalne. 


CapiUlixed 
AJnottnt. 

Value. 


Peroenti(e. 


A     50»000,000 
50,000,000 

22,000,000 

B     50,000,000 

C     28,500,000 

E     20,000,000 
220,500,000 


Lands 

Messuages 

Other  Property, 

Railway,  Canal, 

Land,  &c. 

Dividends, 
Annuities 


:( 


Salaries, 


30  yn.  pnrchMe 
16        „ 

20  „ 

20  „ 

25  „ 

10  „ 


Probable     in-i 
crease  10  per  | 
cent,     in     7 
years J 


£ 
1,500  mlns. 
800 

440 

100 
700 
200 


3,740 
370 


4,110 


I  ;f  1,000  j 


D     90,000,000 


310,500,000 


r Likely  to  be  £130,000,000  at  5d,,  equal  to  6i  per  cent  on] 
I    income  '. j 


6,100,000 
2,700,000 


8,800,000 


On  the  revenue  from  the  Post  Office  I  have  not  dwelt,  because 
it  cannot  be  considered  a  tax.  If,  on  the  one  hand,  it  produces  a  net 
revenue  of  1,300,000Z.,  we  must  remember  that  the  State  pays  large 
sums,  amounting  to  1,000,000/.,  for  the  conveyance  of  mails  to  dis- 
tant colonies ;  so  that  in  fact  little  or  no  gain  results  from  this  source. 

IX. — Froepeetive  Changes, 

Allow  me  now  to  sum  up  the  various  observations  I  have  been 
permitted  to  make  on  the  present  condition  of  British  taxation  in 
a  few  leading  conclusions. 

1.  That  having  regard  to  the  vast  and  increasing  resources  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  the  present  amount  of  taxation  cannot  be 
considered  as  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  national  wealth. . 

2.  That  considerable  approach  has  been  made  towards  the  equi- 
table Distribution  of  taxation  in  the  United  Kingdom  among  ail 
classes  of  society. 

8.  That  it  does  not  seem  expedient  to  alter  the  present  mode  of 
raising  the  revenue  bj  direct  and  indirect  taxes. 
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4.  That  it  is  desirable  to  charge  Customs  duties  upon  as  few 
articles  as  possible,  and  these  the  most  productive  to  the  revenue. 

5.  That  the  remaining  duties  on  Baw  materials,  and  the  protective 
duties  on  silk  manufacture  and  other  articles,  should  be  abolished. 

6.  That  it  is  desirable  to  realize  as  speedily  as  possible,  the  con- 
templated reduction  in  the  Tea  and  Sugar  duties. 

7.  That  the  Wine  duty  should  be  considerably  reduced. 

8.  That  the  Paper  duty  should  be  abolished. 

9.  That  the  duties  on  Fire  and  Marine  insurance  are  likewise  con- 
demned as  taxes  on  prudence  and  thriftiness. 

10.  That  many  of  the  Licence  duties  should  be  remitted. 

11.  That  the  Income  and  Property  tax  should  be  revised,  with  a 
view  to  the  capitalization  of  the  incomes  under  Schedules  A,  B,  G, 
and  £ ;  the  extension  of  the  tax  to  landed  property  kept  for  enjoy- 
ment or  other  uses ;  and  the  reduction  in  the  rate  on  incomes  under 
Schedule  D,  including  under  it  the  incomes  obtained  in  higher  wages 
by  skilled  workmen. 

If  we  put  the  modifications  thus  suggested  side  by  side  with  the 
estimated  increasing  productiveness  we  have  the  following  results : — 


(MM.) — Revenue- Pro^pecHvB  Ohanget, 


TUM. 


1858. 


1860-1864. 


1865-1869. 


Cuiionu. 

Tea  

Sogar  

Tobacco  

Wine 

Spirits 

Com    

Coffee 

Fruit 

Raw  Materials,  &c.,  &c 

Mannfactnrea 

Batter,  Cheese. 

JErctM. 

Spiriti 

Malt 

Paper  

licencea 

Hops    , 

Railways 

Stage  Carriages 

Other  articles 


£ 
5,300,000 
6,000,000 
5,900,000 
1,800,000 
2,300.000 
600,000 

400,000 
700,000 
450,000 
220,000 


23,670,000 


9,000,000 

5,400,000 

1,100,000 

1,400,000 

400,000 

300,000 

100,000 

300,000 


18,000,000 


£ 

5.000.000 

6,000,000 

6,000,000 

1,500,000 

2,500,000 

500,000 

500,000 

400,000 


22,400,000 


9,500,000 
5,600,000 

800,000 
400,000 
400,000 
100,000 
300,000 


17,100,000 


£ 

5.000,000 

6,000.000 

6,500,000 

2.200,000 

2,500,000 

500,000 

600,000 

400,000 


23,700,000 


9,000,000 
6,000,000 

800,000 

500,000 
100,000 


16,400,000 
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(MM. ) — Contd. — Bevenue^-Proipective  Changei, 


1858. 

1860^1864. 

1865-1869. 

Stampi, 
Legacies.  Probates 

£ 
3,500,000 
1.8C0,0O0 
1,350,000 
1.0(. 0,0)0 
200,000 
400,000 

£ 
4,000,000 
1,800,000 
1,500,000 
1,200,000 

400,000 

£ 

4,500,000 

Fire  aad  Mariae  Insnrance 

Deeds     

1,800.000 

Commercial  Stamps    

1,500.000 

'Licences      

Other  Stamps 

8,250,000 

8,900,000 

7.800,000 

Assessed  Taxes    

3,200.000 
1,300,000 
6.600,000 

3,100,000 
1,500,000 
7,100,000 

3,000,000 
1. 600.000 

Post  Office  

Income  Tax 

9,000,000 

11,100,000 

11,600,000 

13,600,000 

61,020,000 

60,000,000 

61,500,000 

X. — Oancliuions. 

Such  are  the  prospects  of  the  British  Revenue.  We  have  now 
some  idea  of  the  taxes  likely  to  be  abolished,  but  let  us  not  be  hastj 
in  anticipatiDg  an  immediate  emancipation  from  such  burdens.  As 
the  increase  in  the  productiveness  of  taxes  is  necessarily  gradual,  so 
we  must  proceed  gradually  in  the  abolition  of  those  which  are 
objectionable.  "We  should  look  for  the  early  removal  from  the 
British  tariff  of  the  400  articles  which  produce  some  700,000/. 
customs  revenue.  The  pledge  given  with  respect  to  tea  and  sugar 
duties  should  be  redeemed  now  that  the  exigencies  of  the  war  are 
no  longer  pressing.  The  paper  duty  is  most  loudly  complained 
of  and  should  next  be  removed.  Then  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  revise  the  wine  duties ;  and  afterwards  we  should  go  on 
removing  the  fire  and  marine  insurance  duties.  Meanwhile,  the 
mode  of  levying  the  income  and  property  tax  should  most  seriouslj 
engage  public  attention,  as  the  present  tax  is  about  to  expire. 

Great  changes  may  thus  be  anticipated.  In  dealing  with  our 
system  of  taxation  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  different 
questions  affecting  the  public  expenditure.  We  should  exploi^e 
the  state  and  prospects  of  our  relations  with  foreign  powers  which 
govern  the  army  and  navy  expenditure,  and  we  should  take  into 
account  the  saving  soon  to  be  realized  in  the  interest  of  the  public 
debt  by  the  falling  due  of  certain  annuities.  We  must  also 
remember  that  the  calculation  of  increase  on  certain  sources  of 
revenue  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the  present  state  of 
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prosperity  will  continue.  A  cloud  in  the  political  atmosphere,  or  a 
bad  harvest,  might  greatly  disturb  all  our  prospects.  Let  us  hope 
that  no  untoward  event  maj  intervene,  and  that  the  calculations 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  last  fifty  years  may  be  fully  and 
happily  realized. 

Note, — ^The  Budget  presented  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Mr.  Qlad- 
stone)  on  Friday,  lOth  Febmary,  I860,  realises,  in  many  respects,  the  reforms 
suggested  in  this  Paper.  The  Customs  daties  are  to  be  reduced  to  forty-four  articles. 
All  import  duties  on  manufactures,  as  well  as  on  tallow,  soap,  &c.,  being  abolished. 
The  daties  on  currants  and  timber  are  also  to  be  considerably  reduced ;  and,  in  con- 
sequence of  a  Treaty  of  Commerce  just  concluded  with  France,  tbe  Wine  daties 
are  to  be  reduced  to  3«.  till  the  Slst  of  March,  1861,  and  after  that  time  to  2s„ 
and  Is.  per  gallon ;  and  the  duty  on  brandy  to  8«.  2d,  per  gallon.  The  Paper 
duty  is  also  to  be  abolished.  In  order,  However,  to  meet  an  expenditure  for  the 
year,  amounting  to  70,000,0002.,  additional  taxes  are  proposed  to  be  levied,  such  as 
the  continuation  of  tbe  present  duties  on  Tea  and  Sugar;  Stamp  duties  on  Contract 
Notes,  Dock  Warrants,  Extracts  of  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages,  Bills,  Drafbs, 
or  Orders,  whether  delivered  to  the  payers  or  not.  Cost  Books,  Heritable  bonds. 
Agreements  for  leases,  &c.;  and  Probate  duty  in  respect  of  all  personal  estate  left 
with  power  of  appointment.  The  time  limited  for  the  payment  of  the  duty  on 
Malt  is  to  be  six  weeks  in  lieu  of  twelve  weeks.  A  duty  is  to  be  imposed  on  Chicory 
of  %s.  per  cwt.  till  the  1st  of  August,  1860,  and  of  Qs,  after  that  day ;  and  whilst 
granting  permission  to  all  £ating  Houses  to  sell  Wine,  a  License  duty  is  to  be 
imposed  on  all  Befreshment  Houses.  Lastly,  the  Income  Tax  is  to  be  continued 
for  one  year  at  the  rate  of  lOd.  in  the  pound  upon  incomes  above  1502.,  and  of  7<2. 
on  inoomes  below  that  sum. — February  17, 1860. 
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I. — Introduciion . 

At  a  time  when  the  finances  of  British  India  are  not  in  a  yerj  flourish- 
ing state,  and  doubts  have  arisen  as  to  the  future  of  the  British  rule 
in  that  cx)untr7,  it  will  not  be  without  interest  to  take  a  glance  at 
the  state  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  England  and  India. 
If  in  addition  to  great  financial  embarrassment,  the  supply  of  the 
products  of  India  was  diminishing  in  the  British  markets,  and  there 
was  a  decreasing  consumption  of  British  manufactures  in  India» 
there  would  indeed  be  grounds  for  questioning  the  value  of  India  as 
a  part  of  the  British  Empire.  The  British  trade  with  India  is  happily 
not  in  a  declining  state ;  it  is  rapidlj  increasing  and  promises  to 
assume  a  magnitude  which  must  influence  most  favourably  the  future 
prosperity  both  of  India  and  England. 

It  is  generally  well  known  that,  by  far  the  largest  trade  carried 
on  between  England  and  any  single  country,  is  with  the  United 
States,  but  perhaps  it  is  less  well  known,  and  not  very  generallj 
supposed,  that  with  continental  India,  our  commerce  is  now  second 
only  to  that  with  the  thriving  and  wealthy  United  States  of  America. 
The  immense  supply  of  cotton  which  the  Americans  are  able  to 
send  us,  places  the  imports  from  the  United  States  much  in  advance 
of  those  from  India,  but,  in  our  export  trade  to  these  two  countries 
there  is  far  less  difference.  In  the  last  year,  1858,  the  exports  of 
British  produce  from  England  to  India  amounted  to  16,782,515/., 
and  exceeded  those  to  the  United  States,  which  were  not  more  thin 
14,510,616/.,  a  low  amount,  it  is  true,  for  the  United  States.  Still 
the  comparison  assists  us  to  an  estimate  of  the  present  extent  of  our 
trade  with  India.  The  year  1859  promises  to  show  a  large  increase 
in  our  exports,  both  in  our  great  Western  and  Eastern  trades,  and 
the  result  will  probably  be  but  little  in  favour  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  first  six  months  of  1859,  the  value  of  British  produce  exported 
has  been  11,783,796/.  to  the  United  States,  and  10,109,563/.  to  India. 

In  1815,  the  first  year  after  the  opening  of  the  Indian  trade  to 
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British  merchants,  the  total  value  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  this 
country,  from  and  to  India,  amounted  to  10,701,000J. ;— in  1858,  the 
amount  was  81,75l,000Z.  In  1858,  therefore,  the  value  of  the  British 
trade  with  India  was  three  times  more  than  it  was  in  1815.  Judging 
by  the  declared  value  of  our  exports  to  India  (there  being  no  con- 
tinuous record  of  the  value  of  the  imports),  it  is  only  in  recent  years 
that  the  British  trade  with  India  has  increased  to  its  present  large 
proportions.  The  Computed  Beal  Value  of  the  total  imports  firom 
India  in  each  year  since  1854,  when  the  real  value  of  imports  was 
first  ascertained  at  the  Custom  House,  was : — 

£ 


£ 

1854  10,672,000 

1855  12,688,000 

1856  17,262.000 


1857  18,650,000 

1858  14.972,000 


These  figures  show  a  very  considerable  increase. 

The  average  of  the  five  years  gives  an  annual  total  of  nearly 
15  Millions.  The  average  of  the  first  five  years  after  1815  is  about 
7,500,000^.  only.  Hence,  on  an  average  of  five  years,  the  value  of  our 
imports  from  India  is  now  double  what  it  was  after  the  first  opening 
of  the  trade  in  1815,  This  increase  is  not  so  striking  as  that  of  the 
Exports  of  British  produce  to  India,  which,  on  a  comparison  of  similar 
periods,  vis.,  from  1855  to  1858,  over  1815  to  1819,  shows,  on  an 
average,  four  times  the  value.  The  totals  for  the  respective  periods 
being  about  11,600,000/.  against  2,800,000/. 

Il, — ImporUjrom  India. 

The  progress  of  the  Importation  of  Indian  products  has  been 
much  greater  in  recent  years  than  is  apparent  from  a  comparison  of 
the  aggregate  value  of  the  imports  at  different  periods.  If  we 
examine  the  supply  to  the  English  markets  of  what  now  constitute 
the  principal  articles  of  export  from  India,  a  very  extraordinaij  and 
gratifying  increase  will  be  seen.  And,  as  regards  the  future  pros- 
pects of  our  trade  with  India,  it  is  both  curious  and  hopeful  to  notice 
that  the  increase  in  our  imports  from  India  has  not  been  in  what 
may  be  termed  the  old  and  peculiar  staples  of  India,  such  as  indigo, 
lac  dye,  shellac,  pepper,  &c.,  but  in  articles  which,  twenty  years  ago, 
and,  in  some  instances,  within  a  much  shorter  period,  were  not 
imported  from  India  at  aU,  or  only  in  small  quantities.  The  value 
of  such,  comparatively,  new  articles  of  import  fromlndia,  comprising 
hemp  and  jute,  hides,  rice,  linseed  and  rape  seed,  sugar,  teak,  and 
wool,  amounted,  in  1858,  to  about  6,365,000/.  or  43  per  cent,  of 
the  total  value  of  the  imports. 

Of  the  articles  that  we  import  from  India,  raw  OotUm  is  the 
first  in  value.    Although,  from  the  enormous  consumption  of  cotton 
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in  this  country,  the  proportion  that  comes  from  India  is  not  very- 
large,  still  the  increase  of  the  supply  from  India  is  by  no  means 
unimportant.  * 

From  1833,  when  the  East  India  Company  ceased  to  be  a  com- 
mercial body,  to  1839,  the  average  annual  imports  of  Indian  cotton 
amounted  to  about  46  million  lbs. ;  from  1840  to  1849,  to  about 
75  million  lbs. :  and  from  1850  to  1858,  to  about  133  million  lbs. 
The  percentage  increase  of  the  annual  average  was  63  per  cent, 
in  the  ten  years  from  1840  to  1849,  over  the  seven  years  from  1833 
to  1839 ;  77  per  cent,  in  the  nine  years  from  1850  to  1858,  over 
1840  to  1849  ;  and  188  per  cent,  of  1850  to  1858,  over  1833  to  1839. 

In  1850,  there  was  a  large  increase  in  the  imports  of  Indian 
Cotton,  the  quantity  being  118,872,742  lbs.,  against  70,838,515  lbs. 
in  1849.  The  increased  importation  of  1850  has  not  only  been  main- 
tained in  the  subsequent  years  (with  the  exception  of  1852),  but 
surpassed  in  varying  degrees,  being  more  than  doubled  in  1857. 

The  largest  importation  of  cotton  from  India  took  place  in  1857, 
and  amounted  to  250,338,144  lbs.  in  quantity,  and  5,416,883^  in 
value;  about  one-fourth  of  the  total  imports  of  cotton  in  that  y  ear- 
In  1858  the  supply  of  Indian  cotton  fell  off  considerably,  but  it, 
nevertheless,  amounted  to  nearly  3,000,000^.  in  value. 

Indigo  is  the  article  that  we  import  from  India,  next  in  value  to 
cotton,  to  the  amount  of  from  about  1,500,000?.  to  2,000,000?.  a  year. 
The  imports  of  this  dye  from  India,  have  changed  but  little  during 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  quantities  imported  were  about  the 
same  in  1833  and  1858  (56,388  cwts.  and  55,867  cwts.),  and,  although 
between  these  years  the  annual  importations  varied  considerably, 
according,  probably,  to  the  extent  of  the  crop,  still  our  imports  of 
indigo  have  not  been  increased.  Much  more  indigo  is  imported 
into  this  country  than  is  required  for  home  consumption.  In  1858, 
•66,910  cwts.  were  imported  from  all  countries,  and  49,968  cwts. 
were  exported  from  England  to  foreign  countries. 

After  indigo  we  may  notice  Sugar,  Of  this  article  a  large  supply 
is  now  obtained  from  India.  In  1833,  only  153,994  cwts.  of  Indian 
sugar  were  imported,  and  in  1834  the  smaller  quantity  of  101.997 
cwts.  These  quantities  were  increased  between  1833  and  1840,  to 
-about  500,000  cwts.  In  1841,  however,  the  imports  of  sugar  from 
India  rose  to  ]  ,271,582  cwts.,  and  from  1841  to  the  present  time, 
we  have  annually  received  from  1,000,000  to  1,500,000  cwts.  of 
sugar  from  India.  Between  1833  and  1839,  the  average  import  of 
Indian  sugar  was  about  275,000  cwts.,  between  1840  and  1849 
about  1,209,000  cwts.,  aud  between  1850  and  1858  about  1,121,000 
cwts.  The  value  of  our  imports  of  sugar  from  India  was  as  much 
as  1,862,822/.  in  1856,  and  1,927,392/.  in  1857.  In  1858,  a  year  of 
reduced  imports,  the  value  was  1,059,171/. 
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The  value  of  tbe  Bice  imported  from  India  is  now  little  below 
that  of  sugar.  In  each  of  the  last  four  jears  the  value  of  imports 
of  Indian  rice  has  exceeded  1,500,000Z.  In  1853,  only  179,370  cwts. 
of  rice  came  from  India  to  England,  whereas  in  1858,  no  less  than 
3,571,609  cwts.  were  received,  of  the  value  of  1,579,813^.  The 
average  annual  imports  from  1833  to  1839  were  about  258,000  cwts. ; 
from  1840  to  1849,  613,000  cwts.,  and  from  1860  to  1868, 1,898,000 
cwts.  These  quantities  show  a  percentage  increase  of  137  per  cent, 
in  1840-49,  over  1833-39;  209  per  cent,  in  1850^8  over  1840-49; 
and  635  per  cent,  in  1850-58  over  1833-39.  Indian  rice  appears  to 
have  been  formerly  of  an  inferior  quality,  and  was  favoured  by  a 
protecting  duty  to  enable  it  to  compete  in  this  country  with  rice 
from  America.  Protection  was  considered  indispensable  to  enable 
Indian  rice  to  come  into  the  English  market.  Mr.  Porter  in  his 
"  Progress  of  the  Nation,"  says  "  The  rice  of  Bengal  has  hitherto 
**  been  considered  very  inferior  to  that  of  America,  and  was  unable 
**  to  bear  successful  competition  with  it,  even  under  a  *  protecting ' 
^'  duty  of  a  penny  halfpenny  per  pound,  so  that  when  it  was  proposed 
"  by  the  tariff  of  1842,  to  reduce  this  '  protection  *  by  8«.  6^.  per 
"  cwt.,  or  very  nearly  a  penny  per  pound,  it  was  confidently  predicted 
"  that  the  trade  would  be  annihilated.** 

The  extraordinary  development  of  our  Bice  trade  with  India  is. 
not  a  bad  illustration  of  the  benefits  derived  from  competition  and 
free  trade.  The  large  quantities  of  rice  now  received  from  India 
are  much  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  English 
home  markets.  The  markets  of  the  Continent  are  now  largely  sup- 
plied with  rice  from  England.  The  total  imports  of  rice  into  the 
United  Kingdom  in  1858  were  3,692,023  cwts.,  and  in  the  same^ 
year  1,199,662  cwts.  were  exported  to  foreign  countries.  The- 
consumption  of  rice  in  this  country  has  greatly  increased.  In 
1858, 1,744,913  cwts.  were  retained  for  home  consumption,  against 
322,900  cwts.  in  1844. 

In  recent  years,  Oil  Seeds  have  become  a  very  important  article 
of  import  into  this  country,  and  they  are  an  article  which  India  can 
furnish  in  very  large  quantities.  The  trade  in  this  article  is  a  good 
instance  of  the  power  of  India  to  meet  some  of  the  demands  of 
British  commerce.  In  1833  and  1834,  not  more  than  between  2,000 
and  3,000  bushels  of  Linseed,  the  principal  of  the  oil-seeds,  came  to 
England  from  India.  The  imports  rose  in  1835  to  127,000  bushels, 
but  between  1835  and  1850,  the  increase  was  not  more  than  to  about 
200,000  bushels.  In  1851,  nearly  four  times  this  quantity,  or 
760,000  bushels  of  Indian  linseed,  was  imported.  This  increased 
quantity  was  almost  doubled  in  the  next  year,  1852;  and  in  tho^ 
three  years  1852-3  and  4,  there  was  an  average  importation  of 
1,415,000  bushels     In  1855,  the  importation  amounted  to  2,902,000 
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boshelB,  which  was  double  the  ayenge  of  the  preoeSng  three  yean, 
and  fonr  times  as  much  as  the  importation  in  1851.  There  was  a 
decline  of  the  imports  both  in  1856  and  1857,  but  in  1858,  the  lai^e 
quantity  of  8,333,000  bushels  was  imported,  representing  a  value  of 
1,148,500Z.  Before  1855,  we  obtained  Linked  principally  from 
Bussia ;  and  the  war  with  that  country  greatly  contributed  to  the 
large  increase  in  the  supply  of  linseed  from  India.  It  is  satisfac- 
tory to  observe  that,  since  the  renewal  of  trade  with  £u88i%  and 
she  has  again  sent  us  large  quantities  of  linseed,  the  imports 
of  that  article  from  India  continue  to  show  an  increase,  so  much 
so  as  to  constitute  India  the  largest  contributor  to  our  markets 
of  this  valuable  seed.  So  recently  as  1850,  India  furnished  less 
than  5  per  cent,  of  our  total  imports  of  linseed,  whereas  in  1858, 
the  proportion  of  Indian  seed  amounted  to  40  per  cent.  Linseed 
and  flax  seed  are  enumerated  together  in  our  trade  returns,  and  in 
what  has  here  been  said  of  linseed,  both  kinds  are  referred  to. 

JSape  is  another  oil-seed  which  is  now  obtained  in  considerable 
quantities  from  India.  Erom  being  but  a  trifling  article  of  import 
from  that  part  of  the  world  up  to  1850,  it  has  subsequently  assumed 
a  place  of  some  importance  in  our  trade  with  India.  As  in  the  case 
of  linseed,  the  imports  of  rapeseed  were  much  increased  in  the 
year  1850,  and  again  in  1855-6;  546,000  bushels  were  imported 
from  India  in  1850  against  104,000  bushels  in  1840 ;  1,119,000 
bushels  came  in  1855,  and  2,014,000  bushels  in  1856.  The  value  in 
1856  was  786,778/.    The  imports  in  1857  were  much  below  those  of 

1856,  but  they  rose  again  a  little  in  1858,  and  amounted  to 
1,262,000  bushels,  of  the  value  of  420,466Z.  Notwithstanding  the 
decline  as  compared  with  1856,  the  imports  of  rapeseed  from  India 
in  1858  contrast  very  favourably  with  the  figures  for  1850. 

England  now  receives  large  quantities  of  Sides  from  India,  the 
imports  having  risen  from  29,337  cwts.  in  1838  to  219,289  cwts.  in 

1857.  The  importation  declined  a  little  in  1858,  but  it  amounted  to 
193,447  cwts.  The  value  of  the  Indian  hides  imported  was 
1,067,162Z.  in  1857,  and  654,201Z.  in  1858.  From  1833  to  1839  the 
average  annual  importation  of  hides  from  India,  did  not  exceed 
40,731  cwts.;  from  1840  to  1849  it  was  85,182  cwts.;  and  from  1850 
to  1858  it  was  143,619  cwts.  Thus,  since  1850,  we  have,  on  the 
average,  annually  imported  from  India  102,888  cwts.  of  hides  more 
than  we  did  between  1833  and  1839,  which  is  an  increase  of  252 
per  cent. 

JECemfh-^OT  rather  its  substitute.  Jute — ^is  also  an  article  with 
which  we  are  now  largely  supplied  by  India.  Jute  was  not  sepa- 
rately distinguished  in  the  official  trade  accounts  before  1853.  It  is 
necessary,  therefore,  to  take  together  hemp,  jute,  and  other  similar 
substances  when  comparing  the  imports  for  a  series  of  years.     Of 
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these  articles  we  did  not  import  from  India  more  tban  d4|008  cwts. 
in  1883 ;  whereas  in  1868  the  large  quantity  of  808,956  cwts.  was 
imported,  of  the  Talae  of  685,948J.  Between  1883  and  1889  the 
average  annual  import  of  Indian  hemp  and  jute  was  only  79,994 
cwts. ;  between  1840  and  1849  it  had  not  increased  to  more  than 
196,471  cwts.;  but  from  1840  to  1858  the  average  annual  im- 
portation was  as  much  as  565,286  cwts.  This  was  an  increase  over 
the  annual  average  importatioti  from  1888  to  1889  of  485,292  cwts., 
or  607  per  cent.  Of  jute  alone,  the  quantities  imported  were 
274,997  cwts.  in  1858,  and  782,764  cwts.  in  1858. 

Teak  Timber  has  long  been  known  as  a  valuable  product  of  India, 
but  it  has  not  been  imported  into  this  country  to  any  extent  until 
recently.  In  1840  only  1,465  loads  were  imported.  From  1840  to 
1846  there  was  a  fluctuating  increase  in  the  importations  from  1,465 
to  8,281  loads,  but  they  fell  to  5,886  loads  in  1848.  In  1849  there 
was  a  large  increase  to  17,449  loads ;  and,  except  a  large  decrease  in 
two  of  the  following  years,  there  was  no  great  variation  in  the 
quantity  of  teak  annually  imported  from  India  between  1849  and 
1856.  In  1856, 16,529  loads  of  Indian  teak  of  the  value  of  219,560J. 
were  imported,  but  in  1857  the  quantities  were  increased  to  26,741 
loads,  and  827,577/.  in  value;  and  in  1858  there  was  a  further 
increase  to  37,885  loads,  and  876,948/.  in  value.  Since  1856,  there- 
fore, a  very  much  larger  quantity  of  this  valuable  timber  has  been 
brought  to  England,  and  the  future  demand  will  probably  give  it  a 
prominent  place  in  the  list  of  our  imports  from  India. 

Sheeps*  Wool  is  the  only  remaining  principal  article  of  import 
frt)m  India  that  remains  to  be  noticed.  Like  most  of  the  other 
articles  previously  referred  to,  it  is  only  for  a  few  years  past  that  we 
have  been  supplied  with  any  large  quantities  of  wool  by  India.  To 
show  the  commencement  and  growth  of  this  branch  of  our  Indian 
trade,  the  imports  of  1888  may  be  taken  as  a  starting  point.  In 
that  year  the  registered  total  import  of  wool  into  England  from 
India  was  8,721  lbs.  In  1884  the  total  was  67,768 lbs.;  in  1885, 
295,848  lbs. ;  and  in  1886,  1,086,898  lbs.  From  this  beginning  the 
imports  increased  to  4,549,520  lbs.  in  1851.  This  quantity  had  been 
only  once  exceeded  in  the  previous  fifteen  years.  In  this  period  there 
was  progress,  though  at  a  somewhat  slow  rate.  In  1852  the  large 
increase  in  our  imports  of  Indian  Wool  commenced.  In  that  year 
India  sent  us  7,879,801  lbs.  of  wool;  in  the  next  year,  1858,  as 
much  as  12,898,658 lbs.  arrived;  and  in  each  of  the  years  1854, 
1855,  and  1856,  the  imports  amounted  to  very  nearly  15,000,000  lbs. 
In  1857  the  imports  reached  19,341,021  lbs.,  of  the  value  of  673,493/. 
In  1858,  there  was  rather  a  smaller  importation,  the  quantities  in 
that  year  being  17,298,597  lbs.,  and  the  value  490,521/.  Between 
1852  and  1867,  the  increase  in  the  imports  was  not  less  than  144 
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per  cent.  In  1844  Indian  wool  amounted  to  only  3  per  cent,  of 
our  total  imports  of  wool ;  but  in  1857,  15  per  cent,  of  the  wool 
we  imported  came  from  India. 

It  has  been  already  observed  in  this  Paper,  that  the  trade  in 
many  of  the  articles  which  are  now  imported  in  large  quantities 
from  India  scarcely  existed  before  the  year  1840,  and  a  year  or  two 
aflerwards.  It  was  not  until  that  period  that  our  Imports  from 
India  of 

Sugar,  I  Hides, 

Rice,  I  Hemp, 

Linfleed,  |  Wool, 

began  to  assume  anything  like  importance.  Bapeseed  and  Teak 
Ihmber  did  not  enter  into  our  trade  with  India  to  any  extent  until 
1850.  And  as  regards  all  the  principal  articles  of  import  enumerated 
in  this  paper,  the  really  large  trade  which  now  exists  did  not  com- 
mence till  ten  years  later,  or  so  recently  as  the  years  1850  to  1853. 

III. — Exports  to  India, 

Having  thus  noticed  the  growth  and  extent  of  the  supply  of  the 
most  important  raw  materials  for  manufactures,  and  articles  of  food, 
which  India  affords  to  the  English  markets,  we  may  proceed  to 
examine  the  demand  in  India  for  the  manufactured  productions  of 
England.  The  progress  of  our  Exports  to  India  has  been  even  more 
favourable  than  that  of  our  imports  from  that  country.  The 
following  observations  on  our  exports  to  India  will  have  reference 
only  to  the  produce  and  manufactures  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Beginning  with  the  year  1815,  the  year  after  the  opening  of  the 
trade,  it  appears  that  the  declared  value  of  British  exports  to  India 
was  then  2,565,761Z.  In  1818  there  was  an  increase  to  3,572,164^., 
and  between  that  amount,  and  a  total  of  about  4,500,0002.,  the  value 
of  our  exports. to  India  varied  annually  from  1818  to  1839.  During 
that  period  of  twenty-one  years  there  was  but  little  increase  in  the 
consumption  of  British  Goods  in  India.  It  is  to  be  remembered, 
however,  that  after  the  year  1818  there  was  a  decline  in  the  general 
export  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  value  of  the  total 
exports  in  that  year  was  not  again  equalled  before  the  year  1835. 

In  1840  we  exported  to  India  to  the  amount  of  6,023,192/.,  and 
during  the  next  ten  years,  to  1850,  there  was  a  variation  from  a 
million  below  that  amount  to  a  miUion  above  it.  In  1850  our 
export  trade  to  India  reached  the  value  of  7,242,194/.,  and  it  did 
not  vary  much  from  that  amount  in  the  four  years  from  1850  to 
1853. 

There  was  an  advance  of  nearly  two  millions  in  the  value  of  our 
produce  sent  to  India  in  1854,  in  which  year  the  amount  was 
9,127,556/.    A  further  increase  took  place  in  each  of  the  next  three 
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years,  1855,  1856,  and  1857;  the  total  British  exports  to  India 
amounting  to  11,666,714/.,  in  1857,  which  was  an  increase  of  two 
millions  and  a  half  over  1854.  In  1858  there  was  an  extraordinary 
increase  of  live  millions  over  1857,  the  value  in  1858  being  as  much 
as  16,782,515Z.^ 

The  amount  of  our  export  trade  to  India  in  1858  is  quite 
surprising;  it  is  but  little  short  of  double  the  value  of  the  trade 
only  five  years  previously,  in  1854,  when  there  was  a  large  increase 
over  the  previous  year.  Considering  the  state  of  India  in  1857 
and  1858,  the  large  increase  of  its  trade  with  England  in  those 
years  is  a  very  unexpected  and  unusual  result.  The  foreign  com- 
merce of  a  country,  especially  the  import  branch,  is  generally 
greatly  diminished  when  a  state  of  internal  disorder  prevails.  Not- 
withstanding the  magnitude  of  the  supply  of  British  produce  to 
India  in  1 858,  there  is  a  fair  prospect  of  the  amount  in  that  year  not 
forming  the  limit  of  what  India  is  capable  of  taking  from  us.  The 
monthly  trade  accounts  show  a  most  satisfactory  state  of  trade  to 
India  in  the  present  year.  The  returns  of  our  exports  in  the  first 
six  months  of  1859,  exhibit  a  large  increase  in  the  value  of  our 
produce  taken  by  India  over  the  corresponding  period  in  1858 
and  1857.  The  value  of  British  produce  exported  to  India  in  the 
first  six  months  of  1859  amounts  to  10,109,563Z. ;  an  amount,  for 
half  a  year  only,  exceeding  the  exports  to  India  for  the  whole  of  so 
recent  a  year  as  1855.* 

A  concise  view  of  the  progress  of  our  ExparU  to  India  will  be 
obtained  from  a  comparison  of  their  average  annual  value  between 
the  years  when  a  maintained  increase  of  trade  commenced. 

In  the  long  period  &om  1818  to  1839,  when  no  particular  altera- 
tion took  place,  we  exported  to  India  to  the  value  of  3,620,000Z.,  on 
an  annual  average — from  1840  to  1849,  the  average  value  for  each 
year  was  5,700,000/.— from  1850  to  1853  it  was  7,000,000/.— and 
from  1854  to  1858,  it  was  11,600,000/. 

Thus,  from  1850  to  1853,  we  find  the  annual  average  value 
nearly  twice  as  large  as  it  was  before  1840 ;  and  from  1854  to  1858 
more  than  three  timee  greater  than  from  1818  to  1840.  The  per- 
centage of  the  increase  is — 

58  per  cent,  in  1840  to  1849  over  1818  to  1889 ; 
23  per  cent,  in  1850  to  1853  over  1840  to  1840 ;  and 
66  per  cent,  in  1854  to  1858  over  1850  to  1853. 

The  principal  articles  that  we  send  to  India  are  Cottan  Manu' 
faciwre%  and  Yo/rn ;  Iron  and  Steel,  wrought  and  un wrought ;  Capper, 
wrought  and  unwrought ;  and  Woollen  Manufactures,^ 

*  The  total  valne  of  oar  exports  to  India  in  1869  has  since  been  published, 
and  it  amounts  to  the  large  sum  of  19,882,699/. 
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Cotton  MftnofiActures  are  the  chief  article  of  our  exports  to 
India,  in  fact,  India  is  the  best  customer  we  have  for  the  most 
important  of  our  industrial  productions.  In  1834  the  value  of  our 
Cotton  Manufactures  exported  to  India  did  not  exceed  943,604/.  and 
it  continued  under  two  millions  until  1889.  In  that  j.ear,  2,285,918/. 
was  the  value  of  our  cotton  goods  that  went  to  India.  An  increase 
to  3,182,530/.  was  made  in  1843,  but  this  amount  was  not  much 
exceeded  before  1850,  when  the  value  of  4,127,709/.  was  reached. 
In  1851,  1852,  and  1853,  there  was  a  decrease  to  amounts  rather 
below  4,000,000/. ;  but  in  1854  as  much  as  5,319,109/.  of  our  cotton 
manufactures  were  exported  to  India.  From  this  amount  there 
was  a  fall  in  1855,  and,  although  an  improvement  took  place  in  1856, 
and  also  in  1857,  the  value  in  these  two  years  did  not  equal  that  of 
1854.  In  1858,  however,  a  great  advance  was  made,  and  in  that 
year  India  took  our  cotton  manufactures  to  the  value  of  8,414,684/. 
Large  as  this  amount  is,  it  will  probably  be  much  exceeded  in  the 
present  year,  as,  for  the  first  half  of  it  only,  there  has  been  an  export 
to  the  amount  of  6,094,433/. 

Although  the  great  advance  that  has  taken  place  in  the  export  of 
our  Ck>tton  Manufactures  to  India  since  1884,  is  forcibly  shown  by 
a  comparison  of  the  value,  it  will  be  well  to  state  also  the  quantitiee 
exported  for  some  of  the  years.  Between  1834  and  1858  there 
must  have  been  a  great  reduction  in  the  cost  price  of  Cotton 
Manufactures,  and  it  is,  therefore,  not  surprising  to  find  that  there 
is  a  much  larger  increase  in  the  quiintities  than  in  the  value.  In 
1858,  as  compared  with  1834,  whilst  the  value  was  about  nine 
times  as  great,  the  quantity  was  nearly  twentjf  times  larger.  In 
1834,  the  quantity  was  only  39  million  yards,  but,  in  1858,  it  num- 
bered as  many  as  728  million  yards. 

Besides  the  manufactured  stuffs.  Cotton  Yam  is  exported  to 
India  in  considerable  quantities.  The  increase  in  the  exports  of 
yarn  has  not  been  equal  to  that  of  the  stuffs.  The  value  of  the 
yam  exported  to  India  was  315,583/.  in  1834,  and  double  that 
amount  in  1838.  From  1838  to  1849  it  varied  between  about 
600,000/.  and  1,000,000/.  From  1850  to  1857,  rather  more  than  a 
million  was  maintained  in  each  year.  In  1858  the  value  rose  to 
1,835,142/.  The  quantity  increased  from  4  million  lbs.  in  1834»  to 
34  mUlion  lbs.  in  1858.  The  total  value  of  our  exports  of  cotton 
stuffs,  and  yam,  to  India  in  1858,  amounted  to  10,249,826/.,  and 
formed  62  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  exports  to  India.  The  per- 
centage of  our  exports  of  cottons  to  India  in  1858,  as  compared 
with  our  total  export  of  cottons  in  that  year,  was  25  per  cent,  for 
8tt{ffky  and  nearly  20  per  cent,  for  yam. 

The  export  of  Iron  and  Steel  to  India  has  increased  considerablj 
in  recent  years.     The  value  of  these  articles,  wrought  and  un- 
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wrought,  (exdading  machmery,  bardwareB,  and  cutlery,)  amounted 
to  104,840^.  in  1834.  From  1834  to  1853,  the  yalue  varied  from 
100,0002.  to  300,0002.  In  1854  it  reached  453,413Z.,  and  in  1855  it 
rose  to  1,242,8582.  From  this  sum  it  increased  to  1,902,1572.  in 
1858.  The  quantity  was  11,693  tons  in  1834,  and  196,474  tons  in 
1858.  The  great  increase  in  the  export  of  Iran  to  India  in  1855, 
and  the  subsequent  years,  is  mainly  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the 
demand  for  Bailroad  iron.  This  demand  will,  doubtless,  increase 
in  future,  and  will  cause  large  quantities  of  our  iron  to  be  shipped 
to  India.  Maehinery,  principally  of  other  kinds  than  steam-engines, 
has  been  exported  to  India  since  1855,  to  the  value  of  little  less 
than  half  a  million  annually. 

The  trade  to  India  in  Hardwarea  and  Ouilery  is  improving.  In 
1853  they  were  exported  to  the  value  of  120,0042.,  and  in  1858  to 
the  value  of  251,8312.  The  exports  to  India  of  Oopper^  and  of 
Woollen  Manufacturesy  have  increased  in  recent  years.  In  1858,  the 
value  of  British  copper  sent  to  India  was  680,1702.,  and  the  value  of 
woollen  manufactures  was  541,7452. 

The  increase  in  our  trade  with.  India  has  afforded  much  addi- 
tional employment  for  our  Skipping.  The  tonnage  of  British  vessels 
entered  from  India,  in  1834^  was  75,461  tons,  cleared  to  India, 
90,833  tons ;  in  1840,  the  amounts  were  137,883  and  179,204  tons ; 
in  1850,  247,307  and  260,037  tons ;  and  in  1858,  507,136  and 
461,179  tons.  Of  late  years  foreign  ships  have,  of  course,  partici- 
pated in  the  trade  to  some  extent,  and  in  1858,  68,910  tons  of 
foreign  shipping  entered,  and  118,677  cleared,  from  and  to  India,  at 
ports  in  the  United  Kingdom,  in  addition  to  the  tonnage  of  British 
vessels. 

A  comparison  of  the  Statistics  of  the  past  and  present  state  of  the 
British  Trade  with  India  cannot  fail  to  afford  much  satisfaction  to 
all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  future  relations  of  England  and 
her  Indian  Empire.  It  is  not  only  apparent  that  India  produces, 
abundantly,  several  articles  of  which  we  need  a  very  large  and  ^ 
increasing  supply,  but  it  can  take  as  well  as  give.  Large  as  are  now 
our  import  and  export  trades  with  India,  and  surprising  as  is  the 
increase  in  them,  when  compared  with  periods  not  long  past,  there 
are  many  reasons  to  believe,  and  to  hope,  that  the  future  will  much 
surpass  the  present.  The  railroad,  the  steamboat,  and  the  electric 
telegraph  have  yet  to  operate  on  India.  These  powerful  agents,  that 
British  capital  and  enterprise  will  give  to  India,  must  so  advance 
the  material  interests  of  the  country,  that  the  future  commerce 
between  England  and  India  will  exceed  what  can  now  be  supposed 
to  be  probable. 
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Following  the  example  established  at  the  close  of  1858,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  present  in  this  Paper  a  similar  review,  drawn  from 
similar  sources,  of  the  Trade  of  1859 ;  and  in  the  Appendices  to  the 
Paper  will  be  found  tables  which  it  is  believed  will  assist  materially 
in  enabling  us  to  ascertain  with  precision  the  real  range  of  Prices  in 
this  country  prior  and  subsequent  to  the  commencement  of  1851, 
that  is  to  say, — the  date  at  which  the  influx  of  the  New  Gk)ld  may 
be  considered  to  have  fairly  set  in. 

l.—Wheat  and  Chain  Crops,  1869,  and  Com  Trade  of  1869. 
Messrs.  Home  and  Watney,  of  London,  report  as  follows : — 

*•  The  year  1859  commenced  upon  decidedly  low  prices  for  all  descriptions  of 
grain;  and  as  agricultural  prospects  continued  tolerably  favourable,  the  trade 
would  probably  have  remained  in  a  quiet  state  until  near  harvest,  had  it  been  left 
to. its  natural  course,  there  being  no  great  export  demand,  while  the  home  supplies 
and  foreign  imports  were  more  than  equal  to  the  consumption  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  So  great  also  was  the  desire  for  peace  in  this  country,  that  it  created 
(notwithstanding  the  threatening  aspect  with  regard  to  the  Italian  question)  an 
almost  universal  disbelief  in  war.  Millers  and  dealers  not  havmg  prepared  for  such 
a  contingency  while  prices  were  unusually  low,  were  upon  the  declaration  of  War 
by  Austria  against  France  and  Sardinia  obliged  to  run  into  the  market  at  the  same 
moment  with  speculators,  and  the  eifect  was  to  send  up  prices  in  a  fortnight,  until 
on  the  Znd  May  English  wheat  had  risen  l&f.  per  quarter.  Then  appeared  the 
preliminaries  of  Peace,  and  with  them  came  a  sudden  fall  of  10«.  per  qnarter.  Any 
further  decline  was  arrested  by  the  daily  increasing  reports  of  blight  to  the  young 
wheat-plant  from  the  extremely  cold  weather  the  last  week  in  March  and  first  in 
April — ^tlie  probability  of  short  crops  of  wheat  on  the  continent,  caused  by  continued 
drought — ^in  May  the  prohibition  to  export  grain  from  Roman  States— in  June  the 
excessive  heat,  the  storms  here,  in  France,  and  Denmark,  and  the  resumption  after 
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80th  September  of  the  old  sUding-scale  of  dntios  in  France,  abolished  since  1853 — 
then  the  bad  aocounts  of  our  own  Potato  crops,  as  also  on  the  continent,  and  the 
certainty  of  small  crops  cf  Maize  in  America,  and  in  various  parts  of  Europe,  espe- 
cially of  tbe  Danube.  At  last  came  the  great  lever  to  a  reaction,  the  total  cessa- 
tion of  the  heavy  supplies  from  France,  which  had  hitherto  been  brought  into  the 
various  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom,  although  mostly  to  a  loss,  and  the  above 
combined  causes  produced  a  gradual  improvement  in  prices  until  the  approach  of 
Christmas,  when,  as  usual,  we  had  a  slight  decline. 

Wheat. — "  From  the  best  information  we  have  been  able  to  collect,  we  set  the 
last  English  crop  (of  1859)  at  decidedly  under  an  aterage  in  bulk,  while  the 
weight  per  bushel  is  fully  3  lbs.  lighter  than  an  average,  so  that,  after  allowing  for 
the  excess  of  Old  Wheat  on  hand  at  harvest  time,  we  consider  we  started  with 
about  our  usual  quantity  in  farmers'  hands.  The  samples  vary  much,  as  indicated 
by  the  unusual  range  in  quotations;  a  few  off  strong  lands  well  harvested,  are  fine, 
and  weigh  about  68  lbs.,  then  come  the  good  runs  60  lbs.,  then  the  hollow-chested, 
thin,  prematurely-ripened,  about  58  lbs.,  and  thirdly,  very  many  soft,  sprouted, 
badly-harvested,  down  to  55 lbs.;  and  here  we  think  it  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
want  of  the  usual  supply  of  Harvest  Labourers  prevented  the  sufficiently  quick  in- 
gathering of  the  crops  already  ripe  from  the  extreme  heat,  and  when  the  violent 
storms  came  after  so  long  a  drought,  many  farmers  hurried  their  crops  from  the 
fields.  Our  beet  crops  are  north  of  Newcastle.  In  Scotland  they  are  particularly 
good,  Ireland  good,  Denmark  and  Sweden  splendid  in  quality  and  quantity ;  along 
the  Baltic,  fine  qualities  and  satisfactory  quantities;  Holland  and  Belgium  very 
small ;  France  less  than  an  average  in  quantity  and  quality,  but  the  deficiency  is 
made  up  by  the  Old  Wheat  left  over;  Spain  short;  Portugal  and  Italy  very 
deficient ;  Africa  small ;  Syria  almost  a  fulure ;  Russia  upon  the  whole  small,  but 
quality  fine;  America  an  average  in  quantity  and  fine  quality.  The  wonderful 
productiveness  of  the  Crops  of  1856-57-58,  but  especially  of  the  last  two,  left  us 
with  larger  stocks  in  farmers'  hands  at  liarvest-time  than  has  been  known  for  many 
years.  This  we  think  proved  by  the  facts  that  the  supplies  of  English  from 
September  to  August,  both  inclusive,  in  the  respective  seasons  of  1857  to  1859 
(years  of  great  crops) 

were  5,094,641  qrs.  1  as  against  5,240,483  in  '55-5C, 


:} 


and  5,215,019  qrs.  j  and  5,326,506  in  '56-57, 

and  that  notwithstanding  the  growing  conviction  of  the  inferiority  of  the  new 
crop,  farmers'  deliveries  of  fine  old  Wheat  since  harvest  have  been  so  abundant  at 
these  very  moderate  rates  as  to  keep  it  always  relatively  chea^ier  than  foreign, 
which  has  consequently  been  much  neglected.  The  low  prices  current  last  winter 
and  spring  caused  no  considerable  quantity  of  English  Wheat  to  be  used  for  cattle 
food  and  for  malting  purposes,  and  the  universally  admitted  enormous  consumption 
of  English  Wheat  during  the  last  three  months  has  materially  reduced  any 
superabundance.  In  reckoning  for  our  wants  up  to  another  harvest,  we  must 
likewise  bear  in  mind  that  we  began  upon  the  new  crop  one  month  earlier  than 
usual.  America  having  a  small  crop  of  Maize,  and  no  stock  of  old  Wheat  on  hand, 
will  spare  us  but  little  AiVTieat  or  Flour,  unless  our  prices  advance  at  least  6*.  on 
Wheat.  France  will  be  far  less  liberal  than  last  year,  and  has  better  customers  for 
her  grain  than  ourselves ;  and  that  Ireland,  having  a'very  deficient  Oat  crop  and  a 
thriving  population,  has  hitherto  drawn,  and  will  doubtless  continue  to  draw  off, 
four-fifUis  of  the  Mediterranean  supplies  of  Wlieat  and  Maize.  Of  the  4,018,4)69  qrs. 
foreign  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,  only  688,566  qrs.  came  to 
London.  1858  opened  with  ian  imperial  weekly  average  price  for  English  of 
47«.  Id.,  and  dosed  with  AOs.;  the  annual  ag^pregate  average  was  4As,  hd„  the 
highest  was  49«.  lid.,  the  lowest  iOs.  per  quarter.  Stock  left  on  hand  large.  1859 
opened  with  89«.  \0d.,  and  closed  with  44t.  2d.;  the  annual  aggregate  average 
was  43«.  \ld.,  the  highest  was  54«.  4<2.,  the  lowest  39«.  lOd.  per  quarter.  Stocks  of 
foreign  left  on  hand  are  large  in  London,  and  at  moft  of  the  outposts  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 
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Barley. — **  Last  yearns  crop,  though  more  than  an  average  in  the  breadth  of  kmd 
sown,  wu  barely  an  average  in  quantity  to  the  acre,  was  very  deficient  in  weighty 
and  decidedly  the  pjorst  in  quality  we  have  had  for  many  yeare»  the  ezcesBiTe  heat 
of  the  mmmer  having  coiued  the  samples  to  be  thin,  light  in  weight,  and  very 
*  steely '  where  the  grain  was  cat  and  carried  before  the  heavy  rains ;  and  those 
which  were  exposed  to  the  storms,  of  which,  nnfortnnately,  there  was  a  laqpe 
breadth,  came  to  market  much  sprouted  and  discoloared,  and  perfectly  useless  for 
malting  purposes.  Weights  vary  from  46  lbs.  to  53  lbs. ;  the  latter,  however,  is 
quite  the  exception.  Scotland,  under  a  diy  summer,  has  been  favoured  with  a 
splendid  crop,  nearly  all  of  malting  quality,  and  a  large  proportion  of  it  has  come 
south,  malsters  having  paid  up  to  4S».  for  the  foiest  &6  lbs.  to  67  lbs.  Sweden 
and  Denmark  had  likewise  splendid  crops  in  quality;  the  latter,  however,  had  only 
a  small  produce,  while  the  former  was  under  an  average.  Malsters  have  again 
.  been  compelled  to  look  to  the  Hhine,  the  Saale,  and  to  the  south  of  France,  for 
such  samples  as  were  good  enough  for  their  use,  and  of  coarse  they  have  not  been 
able  to  be  as  particular  as  in  ordinary  seasons.  From  Odeua  we  hear  complaints 
of  quality  and  quantity,  and  shipments  are  not  likely  to  be  so  extennve  at  the 
opening  of  the  next  season  as  in  the  last.  From  the  Danube  accounts  are  most 
fovourable  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  and  as  the  cargoes  now  arriving  come  very 
fine,  we  may  expect  a  considenible  quantity  from  thence.  In  consequence  of  the 
War  a  sudden  demand  sprang  up  for  the  exportation  to  France  and  Sardinia,  and 
good  qualities  of  Odessa  and  I>Bnube  rose  from  22«.  to  28*.  per  400  lbs.  1858 
opened  with  an  imperial  weekly  average  price  for  English  of  36«.  lOd.,  and  dosed 
with  82f.  lOd,  The  annual  aggregate  average  was  84r.  9d.,  the  highest  was 
87«.  ed„  the  lowest  29«.  9d.  1859  opened  with  32«.  4d.,  and  closed  with  Ut.  8d, 
The  annual  aggregate  average  was  33«.  7d.,  the  highest  was  36«.  M.,  the  lowest 
82«.  2d.     Stock  of  foreign  left  on  hand  small  here  and  elsewhere. 

Oate, — "  The  breadth  of  land  sown  in  Great  Britain  in  1869  was  an  average,  bat 
the  produce  per  acre  in  Sngland  was  email,  and  in  Scotland  only  two-tkirde  of  a 
crop,  the  quality  and  weight  of  which  come  inferior  to  that  of  the  previous  year. 
In  Ireland  the  cultivation  of  this  grain  decreases  yearly,  and  the  produce  to  the 
acre  last  year  was  short.  France,  Belgium,  Holland,  Hanover,  and  Denmark,  had 
likewise  very  email  crops :  and  in  the  latter  country  the  want  of  green  food,  from 
the  fiuluie  of  the  grass  crops,  was  so  great  that  in  parts  of  Jutland  the  oats  were 
cut  green  for  cows.  Sweden  and  the  German  Baltic  ports  will  send  us  their 
average  supplies.  In  Northern  Russia  the  crops  are  not  so  well  spoken  of  as  last 
year,  either  as  to  quantity  or  quality ;  but  Archangel  has  an  unusually  good  stock 
of  the  old  crop  in  granary,  an^  with  tempting  opening  prices  on  this  side,  we  shall, 
no  doubt,  get  our  requirements  supplied.  The  deficiency  in  the  Russian  supply  has 
been  about  made  up  by  excesses  from  Sweden,  Denmark,  Scotland,  Ireland,  &c 
The  war  caused  less  fluctuation  in  the  value  of  this  article  than  of  any  other.  We 
commenced  the  season  of  1869  with  a  heavy  stock  in  hand,  and  we  have  left  it 
with  a  large  one,  though  80,000  qrs.  less  than  last  year.  Of  the  1,708,768  qrs. 
foreign  imparted  into  the  United  Kingdom,  1,609,821  qrs.  came  to  London,  the 
great  emporium  of  oats.  1868  opened  with  an  imperial  weekly  average  price  for 
English  of  22«.  9d,,  and  closed  with  2le.  9d.  The  annual  aggregate  average  was 
24f .  'Id,,  the  highest  was  2Sa.  M.,  the  lowest  2U.  9d:  1869  opened  with  21«.  lOd., 
and  closed  with  2le.  6d.  The  annual  aggregate  average  was  23«.  M.,  the  highest 
was  26f .  3<i.,  the  lowest  20f .  lOd. 

Flour. — "  The  circumstance  most  worthy  of  remark  is  the  almost  total  extinction 
of  the  American  trade  with  the  London  market,  and  of  the  particularly  small 
quantity  sent  thence  to  any  market  in  the  United  Kingdom.  Stocks  there  were  so 
completely  used  up  at  the  approach  of  the  last  harvest  that  supplies,  as  they 
arrived  at  sea-board,  were  immediately  taken  for  local  consumption,  and  prices 
have  ruled  too  high  to  foce  our  market.  From  the  drcumstunoes  mentioned  under 
our  "wheat"  hmding  we  must  look  to  littie  or  no  assistance  from  the  United 
States  or  Canada  unlew  our  prices  rise  frilly  9s.  per  barrel  above  the  present  rates. 
The  quality  of  the  new  American  is  approved  of.     The  next  peculiar  feature  is  the 
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immense  supply  qf  France,  espedaUy  in  tiie  second  quarter,  and  the  Bodden  falling 
off  in  the  arrivals  thence  in  the  third  qnnrter,  not  only  to  this,  but  to  aU  the  out- 
ports.  Tempting  prices,  but  none  other,  may  also  renew  our  trade  with  this 
country,  although  ^e  may  afterwards  have  to  replace.  The  year  commenced  with 
a  small  stock  of  foreign,  but  has  gone  out  mth  a  heavier  one  here  and  elsewhere. 
The  value  of  this  article  has  fluctuated  with  the  rise  or  fiJl  of  wheat,  but  in  a  less 
proportion.  Of  the  3,2d7,576  cwts.  of  for^gn  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom, 
about  382,598  cwts.  came  to  London." 

Messrs.  Home  and  Watnej  annex  a  table  of  the  Imports  of 
Grain  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  of  the  five  years  1855-9, 
from  whicH  we  obtain  the  following  sammarj — omitting  the  OOO's  at 
unit  end : — 


Tears. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oata. 

Eye. 

Feaa. 

Beana. 

Maize. 

Wheat 
MeaL 

1859... 

Impl.  qra. 
4,018, 

ImpLqn. 
1,742, 

Impl.  qn. 
1,708, 

L  qn. 
81, 

I.qn. 
138, 

I.qn. 
346, 

Impl.  qn. 
1,321, 

Cwta. 
3,297, 

58.... 

4,275, 

1,672, 

1,887, 

105, 

159, 

415, 

1,772, 

3,890, 

57.... 

3,465, 

1,720, 

1.732, 

77, 

52, 

317, 

1,158, 

2,194, 

66.... 

4,101. 

735, 

1,156, 

28, 

87, 

355, 

1,788, 

3,968, 

55... 

2,686, 

351, 

1,044, 

3, 

116, 

347, 

1,225, 

1,922, 

II. — Colonial  and  Tropical  Produce: — 7ka,  Coffee,  Sugar,  JSk'uits, 
Spices,  Tobacco, 

The  following  is  from  the  Circular  of  Joseph  Trovers  and  Sons 
of  London:— 

"  In  nearly  every  case  the  results  of  1859  have  been  sadsfactorj,  and  it  is  grati- 
fying at  the  same  time  to  know  that  equal  prosperity  seems  to  have  attended  the 
t^de  of  the  country.  From  all  quarters  the  impression  is  confirmed  that  England 
lias  never  before  experienced  a  year  of  such  steady  activity  and  large  profits,  and 
there  is  every  prospect  that  the  efiect  of  these  will  continue  to  manifest  themselves 
on  the  produce  markets  by  promoting  the  consumption  of  all  articles  of  food  and 
luxury,  and  also  that  1860  wUl  be  marked  by  ftirther  independent  progress. 

Tea. — **  The  fluctuations  in  this  market  have  been  considerable,  the  price  for 
good  ordinary  Congou  having  ranged  from  1«.  0^.  per  lb.  in  January  last  to 
1«.  5^.,  a  value  it  attained  in  September.  In  Jannary  there  was  considerable 
excitement^  speculators  buying  to  some  extent,  and  dealers  operating  freely.  The 
price  of  common  Congou,  whi(Si  had  been  Hid.  in  December,  advanced  to  1«.  0^(2., 
and  strong  blackish  leaf  kinds  also  improvea  to  a  similar  extent.  This  improve- 
ment continued  throughout  February,  when  common  Congou  was  done  at  1«.  1^(2., 
and  the  market  generally  was  very  firm.  March  witnessed  a  dull  market,  and  a 
want  of  confidence  in  prices  being  maintained  restricted  business.  Good  and  fine 
Monings  and  Oopacks  being  pressed,  a  reduction  of  Id.  to  2<i.  per  lb.  resulted. 
The  general  election  and  the  threatening  aspect  of  affiurs  on  the  Continent,  caused 
interruption  to  buaness  throughout  April  and  May^  and  in  the  earlier  part  of  the 
latter  month  common  Congou  had  receded  to  Is.  Id.,  but  immediately  on  the 
arrival  of  the  China  mul,  confirming  the  fact  of  short  shipments,  a  sudden  improve- 
ment occurred,  and  a  general  advance  of  \d.  was  Immediately  established  for  most 
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kinds  of  Coiigoa»  specolstors  assisting  largely  in  prodacing  it.  This  advance,  how- 
ever, was  temporary,  and  owing  to  the  almost  universal  desire  on  the  part  of 
holders  to  realize,  and  chiefly  hy  auction  "  without  reserve,"  inlly  half  of  the  pre- 
vious rise  was  immediately  I'wt.  In  July,  in  anticipation  that  the  Chancellor 
would  impose  an  increased  rate  of  duty,  prepayments  to  a  considerable  extent  were 
made;  the  minister  adopting  another  course,  the, market,  which  while  the  question 
was  in  abeyance  had  exhibited  depression,  was  relieved.  This  continued  until  the 
receipt  of  the  newt  of  the  Peiho  dieaster  on  the  12th  of  September,  which  took  the 
trade  by  surprise,  and  as  great  caution  in  buying  had  previously  existed,  the  trade 
were  generally  light  in  stock.  A  simnltancous  demand  from  dealers  and  specula- 
tors quickly  advanced  prices,  until  common  Congou  was  worked  up  to  Is.  5^.,  and 
the  grades  immediately  above  common  to  Is.  Gd.  and  Is.  7d.  The  next  advices 
from  China,  showing  that,  notwithstanding  our  rupture  with  the  Cliinese  govern- 
ment politically,  business  at  all  the  ports  proceeded  as  before,  the  market,  aft«r  a 
feverish  excitement,  grcidually  declined^  and  a  long  period  of  dulness  and  inactivity 
supervened,  until  common  Congou  retrograded  to  Is.  h^d.y  and  black  leaf  kinds  to 
Is.  4^<2.,  lower  prices,  in  fact,  for  each  kind  than  had  existed  prerionsiy  to  the 
immediate  receipt  of  the  unwelcome  and  disastrous  intelligence.  This  was  not 
warranted  by  the  condition  of  our  stocks  and  the  prospect  of  supply.  Within  the 
last  few  weeks  the  market  has  been  gaining  in  consistency,  and  common  Congou  is 
quoted  now  Is,  3^<2.,  and  black  leaf  1^.  6d.,  prices  assimilating  to  those  ruling  in 
August  last.  The  present  stock  of  tea  in  the  United  Kingdom  is  estimated  at 
about  61,000,0001b.,  as  against  72,558,0001b.  at  the  end  of  1858.  The  export 
from  China,  as  per  mail  received  on  the  30th  inst.,  with  dates  tlienee  to  the  10th 
November,  was  34,900,0001b.  us  against  13,400,0001b.  in  1856;  25,000,0001b.  in 
1857 ;  32,500,000  lb.  in  1858.  The  deliveries  for  Home  Consumption  and  Exportation 
in  1858  were  31,000,000  lb.  of  which  73,000,0001b.  were  taken  for  consumption,  and 
8,000,000  lb.  exported  or  taken  for  stores.  Tlie  delivery  for  the  present  year  will  be 
little  under  87,000,000  lb.,  and  chief  part  of  this  excess,  as  compared  with  last  year, 
will  be  found  to  have  been  taken  for  Home  Consumption.  This  is  most  satisfac* 
tory,  as  showing  the  steady  increase  in  the  consuming  power  of  the  countiy. 
With  these  figures  before  us  we  should  be  disposed  to  think  tea  could  not  greatly, 
if  at  all,  recede  in  value.  It  may  be  said  we  shall  have  a  very  heavy  import  this 
year;  so  far  as  the  season  has  proceeded  it  would  appear  so,  but  we  believe,  if 
80,000,000  lb.  are  calculated  upon,  the  estimate  will,  be  nearly  correct.  At  the 
present  increasing  rate  of  consumption  90,000,0001b.  will  not  be  an  unfair  estimate 
of  our  wants  for  1860 ;  but  should  the  duty  be  reduced  to  Is.  per  lb.,  consumption 
must  receive  a  great  impetus.  It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  we  commence 
the  year  with  a  deficit  in  stock  of  11,500,000  lb.,  so  that  we  have  every  desire  to 
receive  from  China  all  the  tea  she  is  likely  to  be  able  to  send  us. 

Coffee.'^"  In  taking  a  retrospective  view  of  this  article,  the  constant  and  heavy 
fluctuations  to  which  its  value  has  been  subject  throughout  the  year,  are  most  note- 
worthy, and  indicate  the  extent  to  wliich  the  market  is  dependent  upon  export 
demands.  Continental  requirements  being  represented  often  most  capriciously,  by 
the  uncertain  action  of  exporters,  whose  operations  unduly  raise  and  depress  prices, 
aflecting,  at  the  same  time,  materially  the  relative  value  of  different  classes.  The 
diflference  in  value  between  native  and  plantation  Ceylon,  which  in  January  was 
l&s,  to  ISs.  per  cwt.,  is  now  only  Ss.  to  10.y.,  and  this  may  mainly  be  attributed  to 
a  large  export  demand  falling  on  native,  as  a  substitute  for  Bahia,  Rio,  and  other 
low-priced  descriptions.  The  market  opened  in  January  with  much  buoyancy,  and 
a  large  business  resulted,  a  rapid  rise  taking  place  up  to  the  time  of  the  Dutch 
Trading  Company's  sale  of  Java  of  the  dOth  March,  the  prices  at  which  so  far 
exceeded  expectation  that  operations  in  those  descriptions  were  entirely  prevented — 
a  circumstance  that  obliged  both  the  export  trade  and  ourselves  to  give  a  further 
advance  of  from  2s.  to  3«.  This  was  maintained  till  about  the  end  of  April,  when 
it  became  apparent  that  prices  in  the  continental  markets  had  been  sensibly  over- 
strained, A  sudden  reaction  in  our  ovm  market  resulted  of  fully  5#.  per  cwt. 
within  a  month.     For  the  next  two  months  the  market  was  extremely  sensitive. 
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And  seyend  fluctuations  took  place ;  but  subsequently  a  steady  and  considerable 
business  was  established  at  advancing  prices  both  by  the  home  trade  and  export, 
principally  for  plantation  Ceylon,  natives  being  comparatively  neglected.  This 
neglajt,  however,  proved  but  temporary.  Prices  were  fairly  maintained  for  both 
descriptions  up  to  the  Dutch  Trading  Company's  autumnal  sale,  which,  contrary  to 
all  expectation,  failed  to  realize  within  49.  to  6«.  of  the  valuation.  This  sudden 
faXLy  of  course,  materially  affected  our  markets,  destroying,  in  a  great  measure,  the 
favourable  opinion  hithorto  entertiuned,  as  importers  were  at  that  moment  large 
holders,  and  evinced,  week  after  week,  a  determined  disposition  to  realize,  prices 
gradually  giving  way  till  the  middle  of  November,  when  they  showed  a  fall  of  6s. 
to  7«.  in  plantation,  but  only  8«.  on  native  Ceylon.  The  feeling  respecting  political 
aflhirs,  which  always  more  materially  affects  export  demand,  then  underwent  a  con- 
siderable change;  and  this,  and  the  low  prices  ruling,  caused  a  sudden  but  not 
unlooked'fbr  demand,  which,  up  to  the  dose  of  the  year,  has  steadily  continued, 
and  prices  now  show  a  recovery  firom  the  lowest  point  of  3«.  to  4^.  in  both  descrip- 
tions. Onr  impression  is,  that  the  retail  trade,  both  on  the  Continent  and  here, 
are  extremely  light  in  stock,  and  we  look  with  much  confidence  to  the  new  year  for 
a  speedy  resumption  of  business  in  this  article  at  improving 'rates. 

Eaw  Su^ar. — *' Although,  on  reviewing  the  course  the  market  has  taken 
during  the  past  year,  no  striking  features  of  interest  present  themselves,  the  general 
results  are  most  satisfactory.  The  Consumption  of  the  country  has  exceeded  some- 
what  that  of  last  year,  which  was  unprecedently  large — a  fact,  considering  the 
fkilore  of  our  green  fruit  crops,  the  largeness  of  which,  during  1858,  tended  largely 
to  swell  the  consumption  for  that  year,  highly  indicative  of  the  general  prosperity 
of  the  masses.  The  ahsenee  of  speculation  has  given  to  the  market  a  healthy 
tone,  which  has  caused  fluctuations  to  be  gradual,  and  left  the  interest  of  all  con- 
cerned more  secure  against  sudden  and  severe  losses.  Prices  slightly  advanced  till 
April,  when  immediate  propects  of  War  on  the  Continent  produced  sudden  depres- 
sion, and  the  previous  improvement  was  lost.  Through  May  the  market  declined, 
but  durii^  June  and  July  some  large  operations  in  expectation  of  an  increase  in 
duties  somewhat  advanced  prices.  Under  tliis  impression,  duty  was  piud  on  large 
quantities  even  to  the  extent  of  from  six  to  eight  weeks'  consimiption.  During 
August  the  fhiit  crops  proving  a  failure,  and  deliveries  continuing  on  a  small  scale, 
a  heavy  and  declining  market  was  the  result.  In  September  heavy  arrivals  of 
foreign  sugar  were  suddenly  forced  upon  the  market,  and  reports  of  large  ship- 
ments from  America,  which,  however,  ultimately  did  not  appear  to  any  extent, 
induced  a  rapid  decline  of  2s.  6d.  to  3f .  per  cwt.  In  the  beginning  of  October  the 
market  reached  its  lowest  point,  86«.  being  given  for  brown  raw,  the  quotation  for 
brown  lumps  being  then  47#.  6d.  From  this  point  we  have  witnessed  a  rapid  but 
steady  improvement.  The  lower  prices,  combined  with  the  spread  of  general  pros- 
perity, have  induced  a  consumption,  which,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year,  has  more 
than  made  up  for  any  previous  deficiency;  and  we  shall  commence  1860  with 
prices  (^erally  on  a  par  with  those  ruling  in  January,  1859,  and  with  no  imme- 
diate reason  to  doubt  a  continuance  of  the  same  scale  of  consumption.  The  pros- 
pects of  the  next  few  months  are  not  satis&ctory  as  regards  supplies,  and  forbid  any 
idea  of  material  decline  in  prices. 

**  There  have  been  few  previous  years,  we  believe,  in  the  Fruit  Trade,  more 
satisfactory  to  retail  grocers  than  1859,  for  not  only  has  the  consumption  gone  far 
towards  doubling  itself  since  1857  in  Currants  and  Raluns,  but  prices  have  been 
low  almost  throughout  the  year  in  these  two  staple  articles,  and  the  sale  usually 
concentrated  in  the  few  months  preceding  Christmas  has  divided  itself  throughout 
the  entire  12  months. 

••  In  Currants,  prices  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  year  varied  little.  In  the 
autumn,  dealers  purchased  heavily  in  advance, — a  course  which  proved  much  to 
their  advantage,  as  the  prices  of  new  currants  on  arrival  were  so  high  as  to  make 
them  dear  compared  with  previously  bought  stock. 

•'  In  Valew^  Raisins  from  January  until  September  the  unusually  low  price* 
eaused  a  very  large  consumption  at  a  seaflon  when  but  a  small  amount  Lb  generally 
TOL.  XXUI.     PAUTI.  fl 
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■old.  New  Valencias  arrived  in  September,  and  the  season  of  1869,  from  that  to 
the  present  time,  has  proved  even  more  than  nsoally  disastrons  to  importers.  By 
fheir  conduct  this  season  the  raisin  growers  of  the  east  coast  of  Spain  have  brooght 
Turkey  and  Malaga  fruit  into  active  competition  with  their  own,  and  the*  little 
monopoly  of  the  raisin  trade  which  they  have  enjoyed  may  be  considered  at  an  end, 
should  they  not  in  Aiture  years  correct  the  systcnn. 

**  Owing  to  the  demand  from  grocers,  Turkey  Saisint  have  been  principaQy 
imported  in  boxes.  In  fhture  years,  with  increased  facilities  of  carriage  horn  the 
interior,  the  trade  in  these  fruits  from  this  rich  portion  of  the  Mediterranean  is 
likely  to  become  much  more  important. 

'*  The  Fig  Market  was  almost  cleared  by  June,  after  a  very  oonriderable  and 
continuous  sale  during  the  spring.  At  present  our  lowest  quotations  for  figs  are 
nnder  those  of  last  year  at  this  time,  but  they  represent  inferior  stock.'' 

And.the  following  by  Horatio  N.  Davis  and  Co.,  of  London: — 

Tohacco.^^**  At  the  commencement  of  1869  the  stock  in  Europe  was  6,000  hhds. 
more  than  in  1858,  but  still  below  a»  a^rage  of  the  preceding  nine  years,  and 
^,000  bhds.  Umm  than  in  1849.  In  the  autumn,  from  the  knowledge  of  large 
crops  having  been  secured  in  America,  prices  gradually  receded  till  the  year  closed  ; 
but  the  better  grades  were  lees  depressed  than  other  kinds.  Early  in  the  year  a 
large  purchase  of  Western  strips  was  made  in  this  port,  partly  for  the  trade  and 
resale;  but  no  justifying  cause  existing  for  the  operation,  it  rather  depressed  than 
elevated  prices.  Late  in  the  season  there  waa  a  good  general  demand  for  moat 
descriptions  for  home  use^  which  resulted  in  sales  to  some  extent;  but  more 
especifdly  in  Yirginla  leaf  and  strips  and  Western  leaf,  while  Western  strips  and 
nondescript  qualities  of  all  denominations  were  comparatively  neglected,  and  there 
was  an  absence  of  export  orders.  Many  of  the  great  consuming  countries  in  conti- 
nental Europe  being  well  supplied,  can  assume  a  more  independent  position  during 
the  forthcoming  season  than  their  requirements  enabled  them  to  do  in  the  last,  and 
it  remains  to  be  seen  what  efiect  the  last  crop  will  have  upon  prices  in  Amorica. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  the  high  rates  current  there  for  some  time  have^  each 
successive  year,  caused  planters  to  retain  in  the  interior  aa  little  as  possible,  conse- 
quently the  requirements  of  the  world  will  have  to  be  supplied  from  the  crops  of 
1859.  Taking  them,  from  the  best  authorities,  there  is  a  total  of  838,000  hhds. 
to  last  until  the  crops  to  be  grown  this  year  can  be  made  avfulaUe.  Computing 
the  consumption  of  the  world  merely  at  the  same  rate  as  it  was  some  few  years 
since,  it  appears  the  eupply  wiU  he  ample  until  the  period  referred  to.  Under 
such  drcumstanoes  a  more  moderate  scale  qf  prieei  seeme  Ukehf  to  prevail  j  bat 
there  is  no  reason  to  anticipate  extremely  low  rates  until  European  stocks  become 
augmented  to  the  standard  of  1849-50,  which  the  restricted  cultivation  in  Hungazy, 
and  consequent  increased  demand  from  Austria,  may  tend  to  counteract^  unleos 
over-productibn  in  America  should  interfere." 

Messrs.  Edmund  Phillips  and  Son's  report : — 

Fromsion  Trade.-—**  The  past  season  opened  at  moderate  prices,  and  the  Italian 
War  caused  such  an  unexpected  demand,  through  the  requirements  of  France, 
Austria,  and  Sardinia,  for  which  we  were  quite  unprepared,  that  at  one  period  oar 
stocks  on  hand  were  nearly  all  taken  away  at  an  advance  of  25  per  cent.,  Porh 
selling  at  llOf .  per  barrel  and  91,  per  tierce,  while  Seef,  although  not  in  so  much 
request,  was  similarly  influenced,  the  stock  being  small.  These  high  rates  encon- 
raged  supplies  from  diflbrent  countries,  so  that  as  the  war  came  to  an  early  oonda- 
sion,  the  season  is  winding  up  at  about  the  same  rates  at  which  it  commenced. 
We  are  now  on  the  eve  of  a  new  season,  and  are  happy  to  find  from  the  samples 
that  have  come  forward  that  the  quality  promises  to  be  finer  than  last  year,  the 
opening  prices  being  about  the  same;  yet  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  population  increases  in  a  greater  ratio  than  food,  thus  making  a  demand 
fer  live  Hogs  and  Cattle  from  the  provinces  and  all  the  adjacent  cxmstriei  to  an 
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almost  unlimited  extent.  Tlua  tends  greatly  to  advance  the  price  of  8aU  MeaU 
for  ihipping  purposes ;  steam  vessels  and  railways  bringing  meats  to  market  in  a 
fresh  state  that  formerly  were  obliged  to  be  salted ;  besides  which,  the  oontinnal 
influx  of  gold,  and  the  consequent  increase  of  money  all  over  the  world,  has 
enhanced  the  rates  of  produce  very  considerably,  and  is  likely  to  have  a  stiU  greater 
effect,  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  possibility  of  any  political  derangements. 
There  has  been  a  graduftl  advance  in  the  price  of  Pttyvisions  for  the  last  SO  years : 
formerly  Ireland  alone  supplied  all  the  extra  wants  of  this  country ;  and  now, 
nearly  every  country  in  Europe,  together  with  America,  can  scarcely  meet  our 
demands,  although  drawn  upon  to  the  full  extent  of  their  surplus  food.  Irish  Bacon, 
that  sold  at  86«.  per  cwt.,  now  brings  60ff.  and  70s.  per  cwt. ;  IrUh  Fork,  60#. 
per  barrel,  now  00#.  to  100s. ;  Seef,  that  was  then  at  about  SOv.  per  tierce,  has 
now  advanced  to  100s.  and  120«. ;  Butter,  with  a  duty  of  20s.  on  foreign,  that 
resiixed  about  84«s.,  now  sells  at  110s.  to  120s.  per  cwt.,  although  the  duty  on 
foreign  butter  has  been  reduced  to  5s.  per  cwt. ;  Dvtch  Cheese  also,  which  formerly 
•old  at  about  42s.  per  cwt.,  with  a  duty  of  10s.>  is  now  selling  at  63#.,  with  the 
duty  reduced  to  2#.  6ci.  per  owt."* 

III.— JBflM?  mtteriaUi—Wool,  Silk,  OiU,  Timber,  Seeds,  Leather, 
Tallow,  Flax,  Semp. 

Messrs.  Hughes  and  Bonald,  of  Liverpool,  say : — 

WooL'^"  It  is  our  pleasing  task  to  be  able  to  report  favourably  of  the  Wool 
TXude  generally  throughout  the  past  year.  The  great  falling  off  in  the  exports  of 
manufiictures  dxuring  the  Panic  created,  no  doubt,  a  vacuum  that  required  filling 
up,  but  when  we  find  the  increase  to  have  been  such  as  even  to  exceed  the  hitherto 
largest  shipments  of  1857,  we  very  naturally  ask  whether  any  new  markets  have 
been  opened  to  us,  or  is  this  solely  to  be  attributed  to  a  greater  development  of 
existing  channels,  arising  from  the  fact  that  a  more  Extended  Commerce^  as  a 
matter  of  course,  brings  about  a  larger  demand  for  our  productions  in  return.  We 
incline  to  the  latter  view,  and  since  a  brisk  export  trade  always  materially  contri- 
butes to  the  full  and  steady  employment  of  our  home  population,  who  in  their  turn 
become  not  only  larger  consumers  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  but  even  of  the  so- 
called  luxuries,  we  may  thus  account  fbr  the  very  large  home  demand  for  all  kinds 
of  woollen  goods  that  has  prevailed  during  the  year. 

"  With  regard  to  Domestic  Wools,  political  aibirs  on  the  Continent  in  the  early 
part  of  the  year  induced  all  to  act  with  extreme  caution,  and  deterred  foreigners  to 
a  certain  extent  from  taking  their  usual  supplies  from  our  markets ;  this  continued 
up  to  dip-time,  when  consumers,  being  much  lower  in  stock  than  was  anticipated. 


*  From  various  reports  of  the  character  and  result  of  the  Great  Metropolitan 
Show  of  Christmas  Cattle,  &c,  early  in  December,  1859,  we  gather  the  foUowing 
statement  of  the  prices  prevailing  ^wr  8  Ibe.)  on  the  great  day  of  the  sale,  during 
the  six  years  1854r9.-— Ed.  S.  J, 


Tesn. 

Beef. 

Matton. 

Veal. 

Pork. 

1859  

58  

57  

J856  

55  

d,          d. 
48  @  64 
54  M  62 
48  „  56 

42  „  62 
48  „  66 
48  „   64 

d.         d. 
52  @  64 
44  „  60 
56  „  64 

52  „  66 
48  „  62 
48  „  64 

d.          d. 
48  ®  60 
42  „  60 
50  „  62 

52  „  64 
48  „  64 
54  „  68 

d.         d. 
42  ®   54 
36  „  48 
42  „  54 

50  „  62 
46  „  58 
42  „   57 
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Bbowed  great  anxiety  to  supply  themselves  at  the  opening  rates  from  gnm-ers, 
and,  competing  very  keenly,  forced  prices  up  in  a  few  weeks  to  within  a  shade  of 
the  high^t  point  attained  before  the  panic,  and  at  these  rates  a  large  portion  of  the 
clip  was  disposed  of.  Continental  allairs  again  becoming  very  unsettled,  the  trade 
was  once  more  induced  to  act  with  great  caution,  and  though  probably  no  material 
decrease  in  the  consumption  took  place,  still  all  needy  holders,  in  order  to  effect 
sales,  had  to  submit  to  a  reduction  of  from  2^  to  6  per  cent.,  which  state  of  things 
continued  up  to  the  end  of  October,  when,  with  an  increased  steadiness  of  ooosump- 
tion,  prices  recovered  firmly. 

"  The  imports  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wools  in  the  aggregate  amount  to  more 
than  in  the  preceding  year,  and  are  about  equal  to  those  of  1857. 

Australian, — "  The  import  for  the  year  shows  a  small  increase,  and  the  condi- 
tion has  on  the  whole  been  fair.  New  Zealand  shows  the  greatest  improvement,  and 
the  enhanced  prices  obtained  in  consequence  will  be  an  incentive  to  the  grower  for 
further  exertions. 

Cape  of  Oood  Jlope. — "  The  decrease  in  the  import-  will  be  found  connderable. 
There  is  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  getting  up  of  some  of  the  flocks,  which 
have  sold  at  very  high  prices,  thus  proving,  as  regards  some  districts  at  any  rate, 
that  it  only  requires  care  and  attention  to  produce  a  much  better  dass  than  tho 
hitherto  general  imports  from  that  quarter. 

German. — *'  The  import  has  been  much  larger  than  in  former  years.  In  the 
early  part  of  the  year,  owing  to  the  high  prices  of  colonial  wool  and  the  vety 
unsettled  state  of  political  affiiirs  on  the  Continent,  many  holders  there  were 
anxious  sellers,  and  some  considerable  parcels  were  bought  for  this  country  at  very 
low  rates. 

Spanish  and  Fortugal, — "  The  supply  of  the  former  has  been  very  limited,  and 
every  succeeding  year  seems  to  indicate  that  it  will  cease  altogether.  Oporto 
shows  a  large  increase. 

United  States, — *'  There  have  been  no  imports  of  the  growth  of  this  country 
during  the  past  year, 

Buenos  Ayres, — "  The  imports  show  a  fidling  off.  The  demand  throughout 
the  year  has  been  fair. 

Peruman  and  Alpaca. — "The  arrivals  of  sheeps*  wool  show  a  very  large 
increase.  The  import  of  Alpaca,  has  also  increased.  The  stock  now  left  is  only 
about  2,000  to  3,000  ballots,  which  are  held  for  higher  rates. 

Ba^  India, — "  Tlic  imports  this  year  show  a  slight  decrease  as  compared  with 
the  two  former  years,  which  does  not  arise  entirely  from  a  diminished  supply,  but 
from  the  circumstance  that,  instead  of  England  receiving,  as  hitherto,  nearly  the 
whole  export  from  Bombay,  a  portion  is  now  sent  direct  to  the  United  States* 
Prance,  and  Germany.  The  demand  throughout  the  year  has  been  very  steady, 
and  prices  have  ruled  more  uniformly  than  during  the  previous  year;  but  we  regret 
to  find  that  less  care  is  taken  in  the  packing  of  these  wools  than  formerly,  some 
marks  showing  a  considerable  portion  of  country  damaged  wool,  and  appearing  also 
to  have  been  press-packed  while  damp. 

"JEggptian  has  been  much  sought  after  during  the  year,  at  relatively  high 
prices,  and  we  are  glad  to  perceive  a  very  great  improvement  in  the  getting-up  or 
these  wools,  in  consequence  of  which  the  better  classes  have  commanded  very  ftill 
rates. 

From  the  Circular  of  Messrs.  Durant  and  Co.:*— 

"In  China  Silk  there  is  an  increased  import  of  26,000  bales,  an  indeased 
deliverg  of  1,260  boles;  in  Canton  silk  au  increased  import  of  820  bales,   a 

*  According  to  a  drcular  of  Mr.  Charles  Oldham,  of  Manchester,  the  aggregate 
JExports  to  China  of  plain  and  printed  Calicoes  in  1859,  compared  with  those  fivo 
years  back,  show  an  increase  of  480  per  cent,,  and  of  Cotton  Yam  377  per  cent. 
Of  the  total  export  of  plun  and  printed  Calicoes  from  the  United  Kingdom  last 
year  more  than  half  was  to  IndtA  and  China.    The  estimated  Cotton  Crop  of  the 
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diminifllied  delivery  of  1,800  bales;  in  Chinese  Throvni  Silk  an  increased  import  of 
8,200  bales,  a  diminished  delivery  of  3,400  bales ;  in  Bengal  silk,  importation  as 
last  ^ear,  an  increased  delivery  of  5,000  boles;  in  Italian  silk,  importation  as  last 
year,  delivery  as  last  year ;  in  Bmtia  silk,  importation  as  last  year,  ddivery  as  ]ast 
year ;  in  Persian  silk,  an  increased  import  of  550  ballots,  a  diminished  delivery  of 
180  ballotS'^thuB  showing  a  larye  increase  in  the  deliveries  and  consumption  of 
bengal  silk,  and  a  coincidental  but  not  consequent  dimination  in  China  silk,  and, 
what  is  more  striking,  a  very  large  increase  in  the  importation  from  China — this, 
however,  as  remarked  last  year,  is  more  apparent  than  real  from  the  trifling  differ- 
ence of  a  few  days  or  honrs  in  the  arrivals.  It  will  be  recollected  that  last  year 
there  were  11,000  bales,  which  would,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  have  been 
included  under  the  year  1858,  and  this  would  have  gone  ikr  towards  equalising  the 
two  years  1858  and  1859.  Kow,  there  are  nearly  6,000  bales  off  the  coast,  but 
these  all  fairly  belong  to  the  new  year.  Once  more  wo  commence  a  new  year  with 
smeUl  stocks — ^litUe  more  than  three  months'  consumption,  and  this  after  importf^ 
tions  beyond  precedent  except  in  the  memorable  year  1857.  Our  market,  too,  is 
firm ;  but  there  is  no  buoyancy  of  feeling.  This  is  and  has  been  effectually  kept  in 
check,  notwithstanding  the  long  continued  abundance  of  money,  by  the  altered  mode 
of  action  of  both  buyers  and  sellers.  All  parties  seem  now  determined  upon  hold- 
ing the  least  possible  weight  of  Stock — hence  there  is  no  apparent  prospect  of 
material  upward  movement.  How  far  this  may  be  changed  by  any  increased  con- 
fidence in  political  afiairs  we  have  yet  to  see — but  the  already  high  range  of  prices 
and  continued  absence  of  demand  from  America  for  manu&ctured  goods,  pressing 
especially  upon  the  foreign  markets,  bids  fair  to  prevent  excitement.  Throughout 
the  year,  with  only  very  occasional  exceptions,  we  have  had  to  report  no  eagemeiB 
to  purchase,  scarcely  currency  of  demand — reluctant  buyers  and  continued  unUing 
if  not  anxious  sellers — ^the  one  always  acting  as  if  with  the  conviction  that  prices 
had  been  dragged  up  beyond  their  natural  level,  the  other  as  apprehending  loss,  and 
eager  to  realise  the  small  modicum  of  profit  apparent  upon  their  importations ; 
indeed  so  continued  was  the  pressure  upon  the  market  during  the  months  of 
March,  April,  and  May,  that  prices  were  forced  down  2s»  to  Ss.  per  lb.  and  it  waa 
only  upon  the  announcement  of  peace  in  July,  and  the  confirmation  of  the  fears 
that  the  European  crop  would  not  prove  less  unfavourable  than  in  1858,  that  any 
material  rally  was  noticeable.  With  such  feelings  it  is  not  matter  of  surprise  that 
the  character  of  the  year's  trading  should  have  been  unsatisfactory,  and  the  general 
result  we  fear  scarcely  lees  so,  affording  a  very  scanty  remuneration  for  the  extent 
of  capital  and  enterprise  employed.  Consumption  has  been  very  large,  equal  to 
the  preceding  year,  which  was  the  largest  upon  record,  fully  keeping  pace  with 
the  supply ;  the  fluctuations  in  price,  too,  were  not  excessive  considering  the  high 
point  at  which  we  started  and  the  threatening  and  important  events  of  the  year. 
The  lowest  moment  was  the  middle  of  May,  when  prices  had  fallen  10  to  15  per 
cent. ;  they  are  now  almost  at  the  highest  point  of  the  year,  7^  to  10  per  cent. 
higher  than  in  January  (1859),  and  have  so  been  quoted  fh>m  the  arrival  of  the 
first  new  China  silk  in  August,  iVom  which  period  we  have  had  a  fidgetty  market, 
constant  little  fiuctuations  of  feeling  rather  than  price,  although  at  one  moment 
nearly  Is.  of  the  improvement  was  lost.  Under  the  head  of  China  silk  we  have 
this  year  included  the  importations  from  Japan  i  we  should  be  glad  in  f\iture  that 
they  should  be  sufficiently  important  to  command  a  special  notice  and  a  separate 
head — the  silk  is  good,  and  promises  to  be  a  most  useful  auxiliary  in  our  increasing 

United  States,  although  the  largest  on  record — 4,230,000  to  4,500,000— will  not 
it  is  said,  be  more  than  sufflment  to  keep  all  the  mills,  including  those  now  being 
erected,  in  working  operation.  Assuming  that  Great  Britain  has  imported  from 
the  United  States  the  t^vo  last  years  4,000,000  bags  of  4  cwt.  each,  the  planters 
will  have  gained,  at  8(2.  per  lb.  profit,  the  sum  of  22,500,000/.  sterling  from  this 
country  idone — a  fact  fully  accounting  for  the  increased  sensitiveness  of  the 
Sotithem  mind  on  every  incident  connected  with  the  question  of  skive  laboQr,-** 
£d.  8.  J, 
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requirementB,  the  better  claasos  realiaing  the  highest  prices  of  China  nlk'.  Of 
Bengal  Silk  we  can  at  last  give  a  more  cheering  account  than  for  the  last  two 
years — ^the  long  looked  for  change  has  come.  The  reported  failure  in  the  European 
crop,  fuded  in  some  measure,  perhaps,  by  the  short  supply  of  Canton  and  Taysaam 
China,  has  made  a  Urge  impression  on  our  stock,  and  we  are  left  with  4^000  bales 
less  than  last  year,  and  tliis  without  diminution  of  supply — still  this  is  no  great 
thing.  The  importations  from  Bengal  of  last  year  have  retrograded  in  quantity  ; 
we  are,  however,  pleased  to  be  able  to  report  evidence  of  materially  increased  care 
in  the  reeling  of  the  native  filatures  generally,  and,  therefore,  look  hopefully  on  tho 
future.  Of  Italian  Silk  we  have  only  to  repeat  the  oft  told  story—again  failure 
in  the  crop,  exaggerated  prices  and  minimum  consumption.  Of  JBruiia  Silk  we 
receive  comparatively  nothing — all  goes,  either  as  silk  or  in  cocoonsi,  to  foreign 
markets  less  abundantly  supplied  than  we  are  with  China  nlk,  and  less  competent 
to  apply  it  advantageously.  Of  Fenian  Silk  too,  the  importation  oontinnes  nnim« 
pGrtant." 

Messrs.  Bose,  G-raliam,  and  Wilflon's  report : — 

Lineeed* — *'  The  importation  last  year  was  the  largest  ever  known,  not  only 
into  London,  but  the  United  Kingdom,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  statistioa 
▼ix.: — 


..yrs. 

1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

Imported  hito  London   

Exported  from  London 

400,467 
90,162 

319,000 
136,325 

221,680 
32,100 

J^ft  for  eontumpHtm  . 

310.305 

182,675 

189,560 

Importation  into  U.  K.  .^ 

1,196,250 

962,835 

1,039,000 

...jrt. 
...  ff 

...  „ 

...  ,, 

1856. 

1855. 

1854. 

Imported  into  London   

Exported  f^om  London  

262,787 
38,500 

305,043 
123,109 

254,400 
67,68« 

L^  for  eonnm^tim  . 

224.287 

181,934 

186,714 

Importation  into  U.  K 

1,175,900 

757,400 

825,000 

''  The  fluctuations  in  Prices  in  1869  were  unimportant,  taking  Bombay  and 
Calcutta  as  the  standard.  The  highest  prices  were  in  January,  February,  and 
March,  when  the  former  was  worth  65«.  to  55«.  6<2.,  and  the  latter  62«.  6<2.  to 
SSj.  ;  tlie  ItAoest  point  reached  was  in  September  and  October,  when  46f.  and  48«« 
was  the  value;  to-day  we  quote  Bombay  52«. and  Calcutta  48#.  to  50t.  on  the  spot* 
the  latter  47«.  6c{.  to  ASe,,  cost,  freight,  and  insurance,  including  bags. 

Linseed  Oil. — "  Owing  to  the  increased  consumption  of  linseed  last  year,  the 
production  of  oil  in  the  United  Kingdom  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  55,500 
tons,  against  42,000  tons  in  1858 ;  the  quantity  taken  for  export  was  28,000  tons 
of  which  Hull  supplied  15,000  tons,  an  excess  of  only  4,000  tons,  compared  with 
1858,  when  it  was  24,000  tons,  thus  showing  an  improved  home  demand;  stocka 
throughout  the  country  being  by  no  means  large,  prices  have  ranged  steadily  the 
last  twelve  months,  the  highest  touched  being  30/.  lOs.  per  ton  in  February,  and 
the  lowest  271,  6e.  to  27/.  10«.  in  December ;  the  bttcr  is  the  value  to-day  on  the 
spot ;   2Sl,  January  to  March,  and  28^.  10».  to  2SZ.  16*.  AprU  to  June. 

"Olive   Oils  have  been  influenced  by  advices  received  from  the  producing 
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ooontries  during  ibe  last  six  montha,  which  oombme  to  show  that  the  growing  crops 
haye  been  injured ;  OalUpoli,  which  in  the  month  of  June  was  purchaseable  at 
472. 10«.  per  ton,  has  been  since  gradually  on  the  advance,  and  is  now  worth  572. ; 
Malaga,  662. ;  Sicily,  642.  j  down  to  602.  for  Mogadore.     Our  stock  is  1,029  tons. 

Coooa-fi/iit  Oilr^**  The  importation  into  the  United  Kingdom  last  year  was 
9,600  tons,  of  which  9,300  tons  came  to  London,  against  8,765  tons  in  1868,  and 
9,600  tons  in  1867 ;  and  the  quantity  taken  for  export  was  6,150  tons,  against 
6,100  in  1858,  and  5,470  in  1857 ;  there  was  cleared  for  home  consumption  4^136 
tons,  against  2,499  in  1858,  and  2,450  tons  in  1867. 

**  Palm  OH  has  ranged  for  months  past  at  much  beyond  anerage  prices,  owing 
to  the  fictitious  position  of  our  tallow  market ;  the  lowest  point  it  touched  last  year 
was  412.  per  ton  in  January,  and  the  highest  472.  in  September ;  the  value  to-day 
la  452.  lOf .  to  462." 

The  Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce  report  as  follows : — 

Max,^"  The  total  import  of  Flax  into  Hull  during  the  year,  amounts  to 
13,635  tons,  against  17,913  tons  in  1858,  and  19,459  tons  in  1857;  and  of  ZW 
and  Codilla  3,937  tons,  against  3,252  tons  and  3,381  tons  in  the  two  previous 
years.  The  reduced  imports  of  flax  at  this  port  are  cliiefiy  from  Biga,  St.  Peters- 
burgh,  and  Holland.  The  stocks  of  flax  at  the  close  of  1858  were  greatly  reduced, 
chiefly  owing  to  the  large  export  of  the  article  from  Hull  (and  the  Scotch  flax  ports) 
to  France  ond  Belgium.  The  year  1859  opened  with  great  firmness,  and  during 
the  months  of  January  and  February  a  decided  rise  in  value  took  place.  Prices  in 
Russia  greatly  advanced,  and  were  nearly  equal  to  those  paying  by  the  spinners  in 
this  country,  which,  however,  checked  contract  business  for  spring  delivery.  In 
March  the  spinners  began  to  restrict  their  working  in  consequence  of  the  high 
prices  and  the  unremunerative  rates  obtained  for  yams.  The  trade  remained  in  a 
very  inanimate  and  unsatisfactory  condition  for  the  next  two  or  three  months,  the 
stocks  being  nearly  swept  ofl^,  while  the  uncertain  aspect  of  continental  politics 
induced  great  caution  in  the  buyers,  under  the  influence  of  which  the  holders  were 
compelled  to  lower  their  demands.  In  July  the  expected  Peace  reassured  the  trade 
and  somewhat  strengthened  the  position  of  the  holders.  The  previous  reduction  in 
prices  induced  the  spinners  to  buy  more  freely,  and  a  fur  demand  showed  itself  for 
all  descriptions  of  flax,  prices  being  now  from  82.  to  42.  per  ton  below  the  opening 
rates  of  the  year.  In  August  a  large  business  was  done,  and  in  some  cases  the 
holden  obtained  rather  higher  rates,  the  trade  assuming  a  firmer  aspect.  Sep- 
tember brought  less  animated  market^  a  quiet  feeling  prevailed,  and  prices  were 
barely  maintained.  In  October  business  continued  on  a  limited  scale,  prices  receding 
further  12.  to  22.  per  ton.  November  opened  with  rather  more  inquiry,  and  the 
spinners  became  anxious  under  the  indications  of  an  early  winter  in  Russia.  The 
prices  abroad  began  to  fiill,  and  the  leading  Scotch  spinnera,  in  particular,  took 
largely  of  the  fresh  fiax  brought  down  to  Riga.  JDeeember  commenced  with  quiet 
markets,  and  holden  even  of  the  best  kinds,  which  generally  during  the  year  have 
been  most  saleablei,  evince  more  disposition  to  sell.  The  trade  leaves  oiT  in  a 
healthy  state,  the  stocks  are  in  a  limited  compass,  and  we  anticipate,  with  reduced 
prices  and  the  more  favourable  prospect  of  the  settlement  of  political  difficulties  on 
the  continent,  a  good  steady  consumptive  demand  during  the  coming  season. 

Kemp, — "  The  import  of  Kemp  into  our  port  from  Russia,  this  year,  is  much 
the  same  as  last,  viz.,  4,023  tons,  against  4,159  tons  last  year.  The  anticipation 
at  the  dose  of  1858  of  increased  consumption,  in  consequence  of  the  relatively  high 
price  of  flax  has  not  been  realised,  spinnera  having  given  the  preference  to  Italian 
Kemp,  of  which  the  consumption  luis  been  very  large.  The  extreme  hardness  and 
coarseness  of  the  hemp  shipped  at  Riga  the  past  season  has  proved  a  barrier  to  its 
use  even  for  usual  purposes ;  this,  combined  with  a  good  supply  of  clean  of  fair 
quality,  has  enabled  the  large  ropers  to  obtain  their  supplies  at  below  import  cost. 
The  price  of  clean,  at  the  opening  of  the  year,  was  312.  to  312.  10«.  per  ton,  and 
doses  at  282.,  its  present  value.  Consumen  are  looking  for  a  low  range  of  prices 
for  the  article  during  the  coming  season." 
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Messrs.  Churchill  and  Sim,  of  London,  report : — 

Timber  Trade. — **  It  is  very  important  to  review  the  trade  in  Wood  during  the 
year  just  closed,  to  trace  the  extent  of  the  supply,  to  estunate  the  consumption,  and 
to  see  how  much  stock  has  accumulated  for  use  in  this  country,  while  the  porta  of 
America  and  the  North  of  Europe  are  closed. 

*'  The  wood  trade  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  computed  from  the  following  tablet 
of  the  Board  of  Trade : — 


1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

1855. 

Imported— 

Colonial  timber,  deals,  &c. 
Foreign    

1,300,000 
1,360,000 

1,095,771 
1,131,485 

1,346,824 
1.157,719 

1,228,748 
1,217,515 

958,301 
884,792 

Total  loads 

2,660,000 

2,227,256 

2,504,543 

2,441,263 

1,843,093 

Consumption  {apparent) — 
Colonial  timber,  deals,  &c. 
Foreign    

1,300.000 
1,160,000 

1,095,771 
1,088,167 

1,340,762 
1,076,353 

1,214,605 
1,067,239 

942,713 
932,749 

Total  loads  

2,460,000 

2,183,938 

2,417,115 

2,281,844 

1,875,462 

Imported  duly  free — 
Oak  staves,  colonial,  and  1 
foreign,  in  loads J 

110,000 

105,236 

111,545 

82,181 

67,747 

Consumption  in  London  during  JF%ve  Years. 


1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

1855. 

Sawn    Wood  —  Battens,  T 
boards  and  end9  ... pieces  j 

Hewn  Wood — Square  and  1 
round - loads} 

7,050,000 
245,000 

6,975,000 
218,000 

6,134,000 
190,000 

6,778.000 
185,000 

6,802,000 
182,000 

«*  The  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  show  that  the  wood  trade  of  the  United 
Kingdom  has  recently  exceeded  2,500,000  loads,  about  half  this  suppltf  being  drawn 
from  our  colonies  in  British  America,  and  most  of  the  remainder  from  the  north  of 
Europe.  From  the  tables  of  the  wood  trade  in  London  we  arrive  at  more  definite 
results.  The  amount  of  tonnage  shows  that  nearly  one-fourth  part  of  the  trade  of 
the  kingdom  centres  in  London.  The  importation  in  1859  appears  to  have  been 
20  per  cent,  more  than  the  average  of  the  four  preceding  years ;  and  the  consump- 
tion of  sawn  wood  has  increased  5  per  cent.,  and  of  hewn  wood  25  per  cent. 

"At  the  opening  of  the  year  1869  there  seemed  every  prospect  of  a  healthy  and 
vigorous  trade  throughout  the  country.  Counteracting  influences,  however,  disap- 
pointed this  hope.  The  war  in  Italy  affected  all  our  commercial  relations,  and  no 
sooner  had  the  war  ceased,  than  the  wood  trade  was  especially  damaged  by  the 
builders'  strike.  We  have  shown  that  the  consumption  of  wood  has  increased,  but 
there  has  lx?en  no  spirit,  no  con6dence  in  speculation,  no  trust  in  the  future.  At 
the  period  when  large  quantities  of  wood  should  have  been  consumed,  the  ill-judged 
strike  of  the  operatives  sacrificed  two  valuable  months  in  the  year  of  the  building 
trade. 

"The  price  of  wood  in  the  countries  of  its  production  has  been  so  mttch  higher 
of  late  years  that  an  importation  now  seldom  realizes  its  first  cost.  During  the 
past  year  there  was  no  disposition  to  pay  the  prices  demanded  in  Russia  and  in 
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Bweden,  until  after  the  shipowners  were  oompeUed  to  carry  the  wood^  in  some 
inatanoes  for  half,  and  in  many  two-thirda  of  the  customary  freight. 

"  There  are  agun  before  us  the  elements  of  a  better  trade.  We  have  cheap 
building  materials  in  hand,  the  condition  of  all  classes  has  improved,  there  is  plenty 
of  money,  credit  is  sound,  and  the  counteracting  influences  of  the  past  year  are  not 
likely  to  recur." 

Messrs.  Ksher,  King,  &  Co.,  of  London,  report : — 

I^aiher,^"  The  circumstances  of  the  Leather  Trade,  under  which  we  have  the 
pleasure  of  addressing  our  fnends,  do  not  greatly  differ  from  those  which  existed  at 
the  close  of  1858.  Throughout  the  past  year  a  large  amount  of  business  has  been 
done,  and  although  it  has  varied  considerably  in  animation  and  extent—the  first 
and  the  last  quarters  being  marked  by  comparative  quiet,  and  the  middle  quarters 
exhibiting  considerable  activity,  with  increased  prices — ^yet,  regarded  as  a  whole,  it 
may  be  pronounced  satisfkctory.  There  has  not  been  that  excessive  variation  in, 
prices  which  characterised  the  previous  year ;  on  the  contrary,  the  rise  which,  as  we 
have  intimated,  took  place  about  the  middle  of  the  year,  has  been,  and  in  all  proba- 
bility will  continue  to  be,  sustained.  The  import  of  raw  goods  during  the  year  has 
undoubtedly  been  large ;  but  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  considerable  quantities 
have  been  re-exported  to  the  Continent.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the 
stock  of  raw  materials  generally  in  merchants'  and  tanners'  hands  is  unquestionably 
small,  and  as  to  leather  there  is  no  redundancy  in  any  quarter  whatever.  Upon 
the  whole,  looking  at  the  generally  healthy  condition  of  the  trade,  the  comparative 
smallness  of  stocks  held  throughout  the  country,  the  largely  advemcing  demand  to 
which  the  prosperous  and  increasing  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  will  g^ve 
rise,  combined  with  the  steady  demand  for  government  purposes,  we  cannot  but 
hope  that  the  year  on  which  we  have  just  entered,  will  not  be  the  least  prosperous 
in  the  history  of  the  leather  trade." 

Messrs.  Colchester  and  "Woolner,  report : — 

TaZ^oio.— "The  Tallow  Trade  during  the  past  year,  has  been  in  a  most  unsatis* 
fiictory  state*  the  usual  laws  of  supply  and  demand  having  been  entirely  iynored  by 
a  most  unusual  speculation.  Tbe  stock  on  the  1st  of  January  amounted  to  33,757 
casks,  and  the  price  was  51tf.  The  new  supply  at  St.  Petersburgh  was  estimated 
at  105,000  casks,  and  the  wintering  tallow  was  10,000.  (Theie  figures  proved 
correct.)  The  supply  from  South  America  was  reported  good,  and  the  Continent 
was  stated  to  have  a  good  supply  of  home  melt.  It  was  therefore  reasonable  to 
presume  that  there  was  not  room  for  much,  if  for  any,  advance  in  price.  But  even 
thus  early,  large  purchases  of  tallow,  by  some  speculators  in  Moscow  (not  connected 
with  the  trade),  for  delivery  in  August,  b^^  to  attract  attention,  and  prices  then 
rose  to  45  silver  roubles.  Many  parties  were  induced  to  sell,  expecting  that  when 
the  barques  arrived  the  operatives  for  the  rise  would  be  compelled  to  resell.  In 
this,  however,  they  were  disappointed,  for  the  party  who  first  began  the  operation 
induced  some  men  of  standing  to  join  him,  and,  with  their  own  funds  and  aidvanoes 
obtained  on  the  goods,  thoy  succeeded  in  maintaining  the  price  and  compelling 
those  who  were  over-sold  to  settle  at  firom  59  to  62  silver  roubles,  leaving  them 
25,000  casks  in  stock  at  St.  Petersburgh.  They  also,  from  time  to  time,  sent  orders 
to  this  market,  and  bought,  it  is  estimated,  firom  15,000  to  17,000  casks  here ;  this, 
with  16,000  casks  consigned  by  them  to  three  houses  here,  constitutes  their  interest 
on  this  side.  The  effect  of  these  speailations  may  be  seen  by  the  consumption 
during  the  last  six  months,  it  having  fallen  off  at  the  rate  of  80  per  cent.,  notwith- 
standing that  the  state  of  trade  generally  has  been  most  healthy.  But  t^e  feeling 
against  these  speculations  has  been  so  great,  that  consumers  have  resorted  to  every 
available  substitute,  curtailing  their  eoneumption  as  much  as  possible.  This  had 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  stock  by  nearly  20,000  casks,  and  thus  preventing  the 
Moscow  speculators  from  having  the  entire  control  of  the  market.  We  believe 
they  have  bought  6,000  to  7,000  casks  for  dehrery  in  the  first  three  months  of  thia 
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jtar,  M  ^toA  when  thU  BhiOl  be  daUrered  tbero  will  be  liiile  fint  sovi  out  of  OMir 
hands.    The  ttook  to-daj  (January  2)  ia  44,464  caska.*' 

I  v.— -aCrfa^* ;— Jrofl. 

Mp.  William  Colvin  reports :  — 

Scotch  Iron  Trade, — '*  Tfaronghont  the  pait  year  our  Pig  Iron  market  has 
been  comparslively  firee  from  violent  flactiiationa»  the  price  having  moved  steadily 
between  47#.  and  58f .  6<f.,  the  average  value  for  the  12  months  bdng  6U.  9c{.  per 
ton. 

"  In  January  the  market  opened  at  54f.  cash,  but  the  nniettled  aapect  of  Con- 
tinental politics,  and  consequent  light  demand  for  spring  shipment,  cansed  a  gradual 
and  almost  nnintermpted  decline  till  the  price  reached  4d«.,  at  the  time  of  the 
panic  in  the  London  Stock-Exchange  about  the  end  of  Aprils  and  47«.  daring  the 
progress  of  the  Austrian-French  War  in  the  months  of  May  and  June.  The  unex- 
pected announcement  of  an  Armistice  between  the  belligerent  Powers  on  the  8th  of 
July,  togetlier  with  the  reduction  in  the  Russian  duty  which  took  place  at  this 
period,  caused  a  sudden  advance  to  54t.  6^.  j  but  the  uncertain  and  complicated 
state  in  which  Italian  afiairs  were  left  by  the  Treaty  of  Yillafranca,  checked  public 
confidence,  and  by  the  end  of  the  month  the  price  had  receded  to  62r.  Thereafter 
tlie  market  continued  depressed  for  some  months,  owing  mainly  to  anxiety  as  to 
the  continuance  of  our  friendly  relations  with  France — an  advance  pven  to  the 
Colliers  of  6(2.  per  day,  agreed  to  early  in  October,  failing  to  exerdse  any  fikvonraUe 
influence  on  prices. 

'*  Towards  the  middle  of  November^  as  the  feeling  of  alarm  and  distrust  began 
to  subside,  some  apprehension  of  a  Strike  in  the  mining  districts,  and  a  vagoe 
expectation  of  a  reduction  in  the  French  duties,  gave  rise  to  a  strong  speculative 
movement^  which,  although  not  reoeiving  much  support  from  legitimate  demand, 
or  asnstance  from  English  buyers^  has  since  been  carried  on  with  great  spirit^ 
forcing  the  price  up  to  &8«.  9(1.  on  the  29th  of  December — ^the  highest  point 
reaoh^  since  March,  1858. 

**  The  Prodnetum,  estimated  at  976,000  tons,  although  scarcely  so  great  as  that 
of  last  year,  has  exceeded  the  requirements  of  the  trade  by  about  50,000  tons,  the 
Stock  in  hand  bdng  thereby  increased  to  890,000  tons,  of  whidi  141,000  are  in 
store,  the  balance  in  the  makers'  hands. 

«*  Our  Exports  have  been — 


United  States tone 

British  North  America...  „ 

France ,, 

Germany „ 


1859. 


85,187 
10,777 
51,345 
34,716 


1858. 


51,600 

8,300 

52,400 

52,800 


1857. 


42,200 
15,300 
67,700 
81,800 


Mr.  W.  T.  Thombam  also  reports  on  the  Scotch  Iron  Trade  as 
follows  :— 

**  The  history  of  the  Iron  Trade  is  emphatically  a  history  of  progress.  A 
hundred  years  ago  the  first  frirnace  was  completed  in  Scotland,  the  iron  industry  of 
which,  by  reason  of  the  juxtaposition  of  coal,  ironstone,  lime,  strong  men,  and 
cheap  transit  (a  combination  not  yet  known  to  exist  in  the  same  perfe^ion  in  any 
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oilier  ecmntry  in  the  world)  has  tinoe,  although  only  of  oomparatirely  late  yeam^ 
aMomed  a  magnitade  truly  astoiushing.  Down  to  1825  the  emnual  production  had 
scarcely  attained  80,000  tooa,  though  the  prices  during  that  long  period  of  time 
fluctuated  between  6L  and  11/.  per  ton.  Thereafter,  whilst  the  infinite  uses  of 
Iron  began  more  rapidly  to  extend,  every  fkll  in  price  stimulated  invention  to 
cheapen  and  enlarge  its  manufacture.  To-day  there  are  125 /ktmocm  tj»  blcui,  and 
the  computed  make  for  the  year  just  closing  amounts  to  the  unprecedented  quantity 
of  950,000  tons.  Notwithstanding  the  disturbed  state  of  Europe,  and  the  conse- 
quent gpreat  decrease  in  the  exports  to  the  Continent,  the  shipments  and  local  con- 
sumption reached  915,000  tons,  b0inff  the  UkrgeH  in  amf  year^  excepting  1858,  and 
showing  an  increase  of  105,000  tons  over  last  year,  and  of  72,000  tons  over  1857, 
when  the  price  averaged  70«.  per  ton.  The  stocks  are  therefore  now  only  380,000 
tons  lying  in  warehousekeepers'  and  makers'  stores.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
aggregate  total  deliveries  are  nearly  on  a  par  with  the  production,  and  that  when 
sUpments  were  60,000  tons  per  month,  as  in  March,  April,  and  May  last^  the 
supply  from  the  mtUiers  proved  inadequate,  consequently  inroads  were  made  upon 
the  stock  in  store,  which  is  9,000  tons  lees  than  twelve  months  ago.  The  average 
price  is  fblly  16#.  per  ton  lets  than  ih<tt  of  the  laet  eix  yeare,  and  the  lawert  sines 
1852.  Touching  47«.  in  May  last,  when  a  dire  feeling  was  exdted,  it  afterwards 
veered  between  4Ss.  and  54s.  till  November,  when  an  ascensional  movement  set  in, 
and  the  highest  price  obtained  has  been  68s.  9d.  in  this  week.  But  apart  from 
occasional  realisations  and  checks,  the  present  sustained  advance,  though  compai*a« 
tively  small,  may  be  accepted  as  a  testimony  that  the  public  are  prepared  for  a 
higher  range  of  prices.  The  recent  rise  in  Wages — so  readily  granted  by  the  iron 
masters,  though  the  low  prices  then  ruling  warranted  a  rcihaal — ^is  a  significant 
fact  of  the  scarcity  of  labour ;  and  early  in  the  new  year  a  still  further  incnjoiie  in 
the  value  of  this  commodity  may  be  anticipated.  Throughout  the  year  the 
Malleable  Iron  works  and  foundries  have  continued  in  undiminished  activity,  and 
recently  contracts  to  the  extent  of  at  least  a  million  sterling  have  been  made  for 
Iron  Shipbuilding  on  the  Clyde.  It  ii  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  one  of  our 
oldest  and  largest  malleable  works,  which  has  stood  idle  nnce  1857,  shall  be 
required  ere  kmg  to  be  put  in  ftall  operation/' 

Y.—Chtten  and  Linen  Trade  :—8upply  and  Frieee  of  Baw  OoUon, 

Mesflrs.  Colin  Campbell  and  Son,  of  Liyerpool,  report : — 

UaiD  Cotton. — ''  The  import  of  Cotton  Wool  into  Great  Britain  during 
1859  amounted  to  2,828,900  bales,  being  the  largest  on  record,  and  886,262  bales 
•j»  excess  of  that  of  1858.  There  has  been  an  increase  fhnn  every  quarter,  but 
chiefly  from  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  East  Indies.  The  actual  stocks 
in  the  dilTerent  ports  of  Qreat  Britain  reach  in  the  aggregate  469,420  bales,  being 
97,440  baleB  more  than  was  held  a  year  ago.  On  the  supporition  that  the  trade 
hold  the  same  quantity  that  they  did  twelve  months  ago^  the  consumption  would 
amount  to  2,294,410  bales,  being  44^128  bales  wectkly,  consisting  of  86.668 
American,  2,027  Brazil,  2,016  Egyptian,  West  India,  &c.,  and  8,412  East  India, 
against  41,888  bales  weekly  consumed  in  1858,  which  consisted  of  81,128  American, 
^155  Brazil,  1,809  Egyptian,  West  India,  &c.,  and  6,146  East  IncUa. 

"  Prices  hone  flucttuUed  very  little,  the  extreme  range  for  nuddling  Orleans 
having  been,  during  the  year,  from  Qf^d,  to  7f(i.  per  lb.,  and  it  is  a  remarkable 
fkct,  that  notwithstanding  the  large  production  in  America,  the  supplies  came 
forward  so  gradually,  that  the  stock  in  this  port  of  American  descriptions  never 
exceeded  671,600  bales.  The  quantity  was  never  inconveniently  felt,  except  as 
arising  out  of  the  inferiority  of  the  quality  of  a  large  proportion,  which  was  so  fUU 
of  dust  and  sand  as  to  be  almost  unsaleable,  until  forced  off  at  ruinously  low  prices. 
It  is  confidently  hoped  that  some  determined  measures  will  be  introduced  into  the 
Southern  States  of  America  to  put  a  stop  to  the  eviL 

''  At  this  season  of  the  ^ear  it  i9  always  diiBcnlt  to  form  reliable  estimates  of 
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the  Fuittre  Supplies.  At  the  moment  we  feel  justified  in  Rssuming  that  tbe  crop 
of  the  United  Staieg  may  amount  to  fully  4,000,000  bales,  in  doing  so,  however, 
we  would  not  be  altogetlier  influenced  by  the  very  large  receipts  into  the  American 
ports,  as  they  are  not  a  certain  criterion  of  an  excessive  production,  because  the 
facilities  for  sending  supplies  from  the  interior  by  railways  and  other  modes  of 
transit  are  every  year  increasing.  But  it  would  appear  that  the  season  for  picking 
has  been  unusually  fevourable,  until  within  the  last  month,  and  it  is  generally 
admitted  that  a  much  larger  extent  of  laud  has  been  brought  under  cultivation. 
With  respect  to  the  SrazU  and  Egypt  we  see  no  reason  why  the  supplies  thence 
should  not  be  ftilly  equal  to  an  average.  The  prospects,  too,  are  promising  for  an 
import  from  the  Ea*t  Indies,  during  the  coming  year,  quite  equal  to  that  of  the 
present,  but  much  will  depend  upon  the  quantity  that  may  be  required  for  China, 
and  the  prices  current  in  this  market.  Taking,  then,  all  things  into  conrideration,  it 
does  seem  a£  though  there  would  be  an  abundance  of  cotton  for  the  requirements' of 
the  world,  and  if  prices  in  America  were  only  proportionate  to  the  magnitude  of  the 
crop,  we  do  not  see  why  the  new  year  should  not  be  one  of  prosperity  to  all  partiea 
engaged  in  the  trade,  whether  as  importers  or  consumers.  We  may,  however, 
venture  to  state,  that  the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Continent  of  Europe 
will  probably  require  a  larger  supply  for  their  consumption  than  they  have  done 
during  the  present  year,  and  if  the  spinning  and  manufacturing  interests  should 
continue  profitable  it  would  then  be  reasonable  to  anticipate  a  further  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,  as  many  new  mills  are  likely  to  be  brought  into 
operation  during  tho  spring." 

Messrs.  D.  Dewar,  Son,  and  Sons,  report : — 

Linen  Trade. — "  The  Pure  Linen  Trade  of  1859  has  been  a  very  tiying  one 

throughout  for  both  classes  of  producers — spinners  and  manu&cturers ^in  conse* 

quence  of  the  scarcity,  much  bad  quality,  and  high  prices  of  Flax  and  Tow.  Yams 
liave  not  responded  to  flax  prices,  to  make  their  production  remunerative,  nor  have 
linen  goods  responded  to  the  price  of  yarns— and  this,  too,  in  the  face  of  restricted 
production  of  both.  As  linens  include  all  goods  made  from  jute  and  otlier  mixtures, 
the  Board  of  Trade  returns,  unless'  this  is  kept  in  view,  are  apt  to  give  very 
erroneous  ideas  as  to  the  state  of  this  branch  of  the  trade.  When  the  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  jute,  and  therefore  of  jute  goods,  and  especially  when  the 
comparative  high  values  of  this  year  compare<l  with  1858,  are  considered,  the  kst 
returns  prove,  if  not  the  great  diminution,  at  least  the  thorough  stagnation  of  the 
legitimate  or  pure  linen  trade,  and  show  distinctly  that,  in  these  days  of  cheap 
cottons  and  other  mixed  substitutes,  it  cannot  be  maintained  under  a  course  of 
high  prices.  Qround  has  been  lost,  and  it  will  take  a  time  of  comparative  cheap- 
ness  to  regain  it,  if  even  the  substitutes  introduced  entirely  disappear.  This  is  a 
pjuniul  contrast  with  the  condition  of  the  Cotton  Trade  for  the  year  now  closing  j 
and  tho  attention  of  the  whole  linen  trade  should  therefore  seriously  be  directed  to 
the  consideration  of  their  future  fiax  supply,  and  the  danger  of  their  beinv 
dependent  entirely  upon  one  source.  Those  in  the  cotton  trade  are  now  reaping 
the  fruits  of  their  exertions  in  this  particular. 

"  We  have  on  several  occasions  urged  upon  those  interested  in  the  trade  the 
necessity  of  providing  a  remedy.  Our  efibrts,  we  are  glad  to  say,  have  not  been 
wholly  unsuccessful,  as  there  is  now  a  fair  prospect  of  steps  being  taken  for  the 
the  purpose.  The  question  has,  during  the  last  eighteen  months,  received  the  meet 
mature  consideration,  and  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  all  is,  that  it  is  to  the 
Punjab  we  must  direct  our  attention  for  an  ample  supply  of  the  material  of  wliich 
we  now  stand  so  much  in  need  It  was  at  first  deemed  advisable  to  form  an 
association,  but  people  generally  were  rather  reluctant  to  subscribe  towards  its 
support,  and  therefore  the  idea  has  been  given  up.  To  this,  however  the  forma- 
tion of  a  company  on  a  broad  and  popular  basis  has  now  succeeded.  The  object  of 
ihc  company  is  not  to  gprow  flax,  but  to  encourage  the  natives  in  the  cultivation  of 
an  article  which  will  soon  become  the  staple  export  of  their  country.'' 
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VI. — Freight  Market  and  Shipping  Interest 

Messrs.  Seymour,  Peacock^  and  Co.,  of  London,  report  on— * 

''The  poBition  of  the  Freight  Market  during  1859^  has  tinhappily  realised  the 
anticipations  we  formed  of  it  in  the  closing  remarks  of  onr  last  annual  drcnlar. 
The  shipping  interest  has  suffered  from  severe  depression  throughout  the  year — 
every  trade  heing  unremunerative,  notwithstanding  an  increase  in  the  amount  of 
imports  and  exports — and  a  marked  decline  in  the  production  of  English  tonnago. 
The  natural  result  of  this  state  of  affairs  has  heen  an  increasing  desire  on  the  part 
of  shipowners  to  withdraw  their  capital  from  an  unprofitable  investment,  and  ship- 
ping property  has  accordingly  heen  sold  during  the  past  year  at  one-fourth  its 
legitimate  value.  The  cause  of  the  great  depression  in  the  shipping  interest  is 
obviously  the  over  production  of  tonnage — ^the  supply  being  in  excess  of  the  demand 
«^and  it  is  eqmUly  clear  that,  inasmuch  as  British  shipping  has  not  increased  in 
proportion  to  the  increase  in  our  imports  and  exports,  the  over  production  has  been 
occasioned  by  the  stimulus  given  to  foreign  nations  by  the  unreserved  opening  of 
oar  enormous  trade.  The  only  legitimate  remedy  for  the  evil  is  the  opening  of  the 
trade  of  the  world  to  British  shipping,  by  which  means  the  English  owner  will  bo 
placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  his  foreign  competitors ;  and  the  problem  for  solu- 
tion is,  how  to  accomplish  this  free  trade  all  over  the  world  by  a  system  of  thorough 
reciprocity.  The  movement  in  favour  of  justice  to  the  shipping  interest  has  made 
fair  progress  during  the  past  year,  in  spite  of  many  difBculties  and  much  discourage- 
ment. The  Government  has  met  the  complaints  of  this  important  interest  with 
cold  indiiference;  the  country  has  been  too  ready  to  refuse  examination  of  the  great 
question  at  issue,  upon  the  plea  that  the  movement  was  "  Protectionist,"  and  in 
Opposition  to  the  supposed  "  free  trade  "  (?)  system  of  the  country ;  while  the  ship- 
ping interests  thenoselves,  untaught  in  the  arts  of  political  agitation,  have  been 
"wanting  in  that  zealous,  active,  persevering  determination  which  marked  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Anti-Oom  Law  League  and  similar  movements.  Early  in  the  Ses- 
sion the  Government  declined  to  undertake  any  legislation  having  reference  to  the 
special  burdens  and  restrictions  on  shipping,  but  the  House  of  Commons  consented 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Inquiry  into  their  nature,  the  existence  of 
which  was  suddenly  terminated  by  the  dissolution  of  Parliament  on  the  23rd  of 
ApriL  Parliament  re-assemblcd  on  the  31st  May ;  on  the  10th  June  ministers 
were  defeated,  and  resigned,  and  a  change  in  the  Government  was  added  to  the 
interruption  of  public  business  already  occasioned  by  the  dissolution.  The  Session 
became  too  short  for  considering  the  claims  of  the  English  shipowners,  and  upon 
the  prorogation  of  Parliament  on  the  13th  August,  nothing  had  been  done  to 
remedy  the  evils  complained  of.  We  have  endeavoured  throughout  the  year  to 
advocatei,  as  opportunities  offered,  the  claims  of  the  shipping  interest.  Early  in 
January  we  directed  attention  to  the  question  of  the  American  Coasting  Trade,  by 
the  publication  of  a  correspondence  with  the  Earl  of  Malmesbuiy,  then  Foreign 
Secretary,  who  was  induced  by  the  facts  we  laid  before  him,  to  communicate  with 
theGovemment  at  Washington,  urging  the  justice  of  opening  their  vast  coasting 
trade  to  English  shipping.  The  depressed  condition  of  the  shipping  interest  forms 
a  marked  exception  to  most  other  interests  in  the  countxy,  trade  and  oonunerce 
having  increased  wonderfully  during  the  year,  in  spite  of  many  disturbing  influences. 
The  (]|^ared  value  of  exports  of  British  manufactures  exceeds  130,000,000/.,  being 
not  less  than  13,000,000/.,  in  excess  of  the  preceding  year,  while  the  value  of 
imports,  including  36,000,000/.  of  bullion,  exhibits  an  equally  favourable  result. 
These  figures  are  suggestive  of  the  importance  of  maintaining  the  English  mercan- 
tile marine,  which  can  be  depended  upon  under  every  aspect  of  political  affairs,  for 
conducting  the  enormous  carrying  trade  of  this  country  and  her  dependendes,  and 
providing  men  for  the  navy  in  the  event  of  a  necessity  arismg  for  the  protection 
of  this  vast  trade.    When  themillenium  of  miivenal  peace  arriyes^  it  will  be  time 
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enongli  to  discard  the  Britiih  ihippiiig  interert,  and  abandoD  it  to  tlie  tends 
merdei  of  political  tbeorists."* 

Messrs.  Alfred  Laming  and  Co.,  also  report : — 

'*  We  have  in  oar  annual  dircolan  for  lerend  years  past  endewtnuned  to  irapnsi 
oar  iiiendfl  with  the  &ct  of  tb«  freight  market  being  unduly  depressed  by  exe^Mwe 
huildinff,  and  it  still  appears  that  that  cause  of  evil,  which  reached  its  dimax 
during  the  Australian  furore  in  1853,  remains  still  to  be  deprecated  at  the  dose 
of  1859;  but  we  are  glad  to  perceive,  by  the  followmg  statistics^  tiaat  the  evil 
of  over-building  is,  although  not  at  an  end,  on  the  decrease. 

**  TMd  showmg  the  tonnage  of  Soiling  Veueli  built  in  the  United  Kingdom : — 


1865. 
242,182 


18M. 
187,005 


1867. 
197,554 


1818. 
.. 154,930 


"It  is  phun  to  perodve  that  the  building  cannot  so  go  on  pragmasivdy 
diminishing  without  soon  becoming  simply  equivalent  to  the  requirementa  of  a 
commerce  constantly  increanng;  we  ar^  therefore,  justified  in  expecting^  notwith- 
standing another  year's  depression,  that  the  shipping  interest  is  about  to  experience 
an  improvement  that  will  be  satii^ctory  to  those  engaged  m  it,  especially  if  th^ 
obtain  those  ameliorations  which  we  hope  will  remove  several  of  the  burdens  bear- 
ing upon  it  in  the  form  of  passing  toUs,  light-dues,  local  charges,  and  the  like.t 
During  the  whole  of  the  past  year,  shipowners  have  had  to  contend  with  insufficient 


•  The  '"Hmes''  of  17th  January,  1860,  quoting  from  a  oorreipondent, 
tained  the  following  statement  of  the  rates  of  ftdght  per  ton,  dead  weight  (d.w.)p 


and  measorement  (meas.),  in  each  of  the  three  yean  1867-0. 
Sime  rates  in  1859  is  very  striking.— £d.  8.  J, 


The  dftprrssinsi  in 


Outwards. 

H  onewu  uSa 

Yean. 

i,w. 

Bombay, 

Shanghai, 

CalcDtta, 

Bombay, 

i(.W. 

Shaagfaai. 

•MM. 

1859.... 

$.     d. 
42    6 

f.     d. 

40    - 

«.      d. 
45    - 

9.     d. 

15    - 

f.     d. 

10    - 

30    - 

58.... 

32    6 

30    - 

40    - 

40    - 

30    - 

50    - 

57...! 

32    6 

25    - 

40    - 

79    - 

50    - 

80    - 

t  A  return  from  Sunderland  gives  the  number  of  vessela  built  in  the  Wear, 
1853-9,  as  follows.— 


Year. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

ATerage 

Tonnage. 

Year. 

Ships. 

Tonnage. 

Areraga 
Toiuuge« 

1853.... 

152 

68,479 

454 

1857.... 

143 

54,789 

«83 

54... 
55... 

151 
151 

66,929 
61,159 

443 
405 

58.... 

110 

42,003 

381 

56.... 

154 

63,049 

409 

59... 

100 

36,184 

361 
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fteighti  homewBrds  from  fbe  JBatt,  many  ihips  having  even  had  to  xefcom  without 
cargoes*  or  at  a  freight  almost  nominal ;  thna  unaided  homeward,  outward  freights 
have  necessarily  ruled  high,  assisted  as  they  have  heen  by  the  heavy  requirements 
for  Coal  and  Railway  materials.  In  April  the  prospect  of  the  Italian  war  gave  a 
great  impetus  to  shipments  in  coal  to  the  French  and  Mediterranean  ports,  causing 
a  considerable  rise  in  freights-^-a  favourable  state  of  things  that  became  soon 
temporarily  suspended  by  the  Royal  Proclamation  which  followed  the  breaking  out 
of  the  war,  making  it  doubtful  whether  Coals  would  be  declared  contraband 
of  war;  and  which  doubt  transferred  for  the  moment  an  important  proportion 
of  the  business  to  American  flags,  nearly  10,000  tons  of  their  shipping  having 
thus  been  taken  up  within  a  weeL  Screw  Sieamere  during  the  past  year  have 
proved  more  remunerative ;  this  assertion  is  not  only  justified  by  our  own  personal 
experience  but  we  think  the  iact  must  be  general,  for  were  it  not  so  we  should  not 
be  able  to  understand  how  such  an  enormous  increase  as  the  following  figures  show 
could  have  taken  place.  A  fiir  gpreater  amount  of  eteam  tonnage  has  been  employed 
than  in  former  years.  To  this  circumstance  we  desire  particularly  to  direct  the 
attention  of  our  friends,  for  we  believe  it  points  to  the  true  soluiaon  of  the  difficulty 
which  surrounds  their  biterests.  Daily  observatioo  is  placing  it  beyond  a  doubt 
that  screw  eteamere  are  effective  in  superseding  saUing  vesseb  on  all  voyages  which 
have  yet  fiiUen  within  thmr  ooaling  powers,  and  we  cannot  see  any  reason  for 
limiting  the  fact  to  our  present  experionoe.  Recent  improvements  in  steam 
machinery  are  absorbing  great  attention,  and  must  result  in  economising  the 
oKpenditure  of  coal,  which  noore  than  anything  else  will  tend  to  increase  prosperity ; 
already  we  see  instances  in  which  a  saving  c^  from  16  io  80  per  eeni.  has  heen 
effeeted,  and  ui  one  screw  steamer  it  has  amounted  to  60  per  cent.,  with  the  same 
results  as  to  speed.  We  believe  that  when  sdenoe  has  completed  these  eoonomical 
improvements  it  will  be  found  that  as  great  an  advance  has  been  made  upon  the 
advantages  of  Screw  Steamer  as  the  screw  steamer  has  already  made  over  the 
paddle-wheel. 

*'  We  have  taken  repeated  opportunities  for  calling  attention  to  the  growing 
increase  in  the  employment  of  Screw  Steamers,  to  which  we  cannot  hesitate  to 
ascribe  in  great  measure  the  depresuon  felt  by  owners  of  sailing  ships.  That  the 
true  magnitude  of  this  cause  alone  may  be  properly  estimated,  we  need  only  direct 
attention  to  the  following  accounts,  from  which  it  will  be  seen  that  the  increase  of 
Steam  Shipping  in  our  Coasting  and  Foreign  trade  has  in  mght  years  amounted  to 
about  250  per  cent. 

"  Table  showing  tonnage  (if  steanhveisels  of  the  United  Kingdom  employed  m 
Some  and  Foreign  trade  /— * 


Tears.  Tonnage. 

1850  104,680 

1851  144,741 

1852  165,219 

1853  218,260 

1854  212,637 


TeaiB. 
1855 


•  •l.*>..t*...IM<« 


Tonnage. 

288,957 

1856 331,055 

1857 381,363 

1858 363,204 


^  It  will  be  interesting  in  connection  with  the  above  figures  to  show  the  extra- 
ordinary advance  in  the  employment  of  Screw  Steamers  in  particular  trades ;  those 
of  the  Baltic  and  Mediterranean,  for  example,  in  which  seas  they  were  compara- 
tively unknown  a  few  years  since.  Thus  we  have  had  during  1858  entered  Inwards 
and  cleared  Outwards  from  the  United  Kingdom  ^duding  their  repeated  voyages) 
the  following  amounts  of  Steam  tonnage : — ^To  and  from  Russia  194,144  tons ; 
Sweden  60,761  tons;  Norway,  28,367  tons;  Denmark  107,012  tons;  Prusna 
127,572  tons ;  Germany  680,404  tons ;  Holland  661,888  tons ;  Belgium  286,062 
tons;  Italian  States  108,801  tons;  Greece  and  Ionian  Islands  25,011  tons;  and 
Turkey.  68,219  tons. 

"  We  ftirther  see  an  indication  of  what  is  takbg  place  in  the  fiut  that,  while 
our  registered  BaiUng  tonnage  for  the  year  1868  exhibited  an  inercase  of  only 
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80  per  cent,  on  tho  year  1850,  the  increase  on  oar  registered  Steam  tonnage  for 
1858  on  1859  amounted  to  264  per  cent,  the  llgores  being  as  under  :— • 
"  Tonnage  of  Ssuling  and  Steam  YesKls  Begistered — 

SailioK  VeiseL  Steam  YeHcL 

1850 119,111   ^ 14,584 

1858  154,930  58,150 

*'  TTie  increase  in  steam  tonnage  afloat  is  even  larger  than  this  return  would 
make  it  appear,  for  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  casualties  to  which  sailing 
and  steam  vessels  are  liable,  are  proportionately  greater  for  the  former  than  the 
latter ;  thus,  while  in  1858  we  have  154^930  tons  of  sailing  tonnage  registered* 
and  131,446  tons  wrecked  during  that  period,,  we  find  63,150  tons  steam  shipping 
registered  in  1858,  and  only  5,720  tons  wrecked." 

From  the  Circular  of  Messrs.  Curry,  Kellock,  and  Co.:— 

**  We  were  obliged  to  commence  'our  last  annual  letter  by  advising  yofQ  of 
*  another  year  of  diminished  sales  of  shipping  as  compared  with  the  previous  one  of 
about  18  per  cent.,'  and  though  we  have  a  fiediing  off  to  report  this  year  likewise^ 
it  is  happily  not  to  the  same  extent  as  last-— the  sales  being  461  ^ipe,  eqoal  to 
220,421  tons,  against  482,  equal  to  221,419  tons  in  1858,  and  586,  equal  to 
258,868  tons  in  1857,  showing  a  decrease  of  21  sliips,  equal  to  998  tons,  as  com- 
pared with  1858.  The  sales  of  new  colonial  ships  show  an  extraordinary  rednctaon 
both  as  to  number  and  tonnage,  being  but  42as33,294  tons,  against  99=47,966 
in  1858.  A  very  large  business  has  been  done  tlie  past  year  throughout  the 
country  in  the  sale  of  Screw  Steamers  (which  seem  to  be  daily  more  inqnired  far)» 
a  considerable  number  of  which  have  been  purchased  for  foreign  account.  The 
prices  obtained  for  British  high-class  ships  have  been  contiderahly  leee  than  for 
many  years  past,  especially  on  the  east  coast.  Jjiverpool  and  Cumberland  buUderw 
haee  all  hut  ceased  to  build  except  for  order.  Very  superior  twelve  years  shipa^ 
with  Baltic  outfit,  can  be  purchased  at  13Z.  per  ton.  Iron  first-cUus  vetsels  from 
400  to  500  tons  are  much  inquired  for.  For  new  Colonial  seven  years  A  ships^  of 
very  superior  quality,  we  have  obtained  as  high  as  8^  lOf.,  but  in  general  the  price 
has  ranged  firom  7Z.  to  8/.  Good  second-hand  veesels  from  800  to  1,500  tons^ 
suitable  for  the  cotton  or  timber  trades,  or  the  conveyance  of  Coals  to  the  East,  are 
in  good  demand.  Ton  are  already  informed  our  present  stock  of  ships  on  sale  ia 
only  70,  against  122  held  lost  January.  The  total  number  of  PUmtatum  skips  to 
come  home  this  year  will  not  exceed  36  of  all  sizes,  none  of  which  will  be  launched 
before  July,  or  arc  likely  to  arrive  here  before  August,  and  taking  the  supply  from 
the  Tyne,  which  is  the  largest  producing  locality  in  the  United  Kingdom,  at  less 
than  30,  including  wood  and  iron  steam  and  sailing  ships,  of  which  about  20 
(mostly  screw  steamers)  are  being  built  to  order,  we  may  closely  estimate  what  ia 
to  be  expected  ftom  all  other  British  sources.  We  have  an  increasing  trade,  while 
tonnage  is  decreasing,  as  shown  from  the  offidal  statistics  of  the  year  made  up  to 
the  30th  November,  discovering  the  losses  to  be  1,778  sail  of  ships  against  1,462  in 
1858,  and  1,147  in  1857.  With  these  fiicts  before  us,  and  an  expanding  trader 
there  seems  but  one  conclusion  to  arrive  at.  We  trust  colonial  and  other  builders 
may  not  be  induced  from  these  statements  to  beUeve  we  are  likely  to  have  a  fiunine 
of  ships  within  the  next  two  years,  and  rush  impetuously  into  building;  we 
anxiously  warn  them  agiunst  so  fatal  a  step.  They  must  bear  in  mind  Screw 
Steamers  are  very  greatly  on  the  increase,  and  that  every  screw  steamer  afloat  is 
doing,  and  will  do,  the  work  of  from  four  to  five  sailing  ships  of  similar  siie.  IVv 
example,  the  20  Screws  we  refer  to  as  building  in  the  Tyne  will  occupy  the  places 
when  in  work,  of  from'  80  to  100  ships  of  similar  capacity.  There  is,  and  ever 
will  be,  an  enormous  trade  which  must  be  done  by  sailing  ships,  but  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind  there  are  many  trades  which  have  been  wholly  absorbed  by 
steamers,  and  there  are  many  others  daily  following  in  their  wake,*' 
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VII. — Foreign  and  Colonial  Loam  and  JBank  Batee  of  Discount. 

On  the  7tli  January  (1869),  Bonds  of  the  Government  of  the 
Colony  of  Victoria,  required  for  Eailway  expenditure,  to  the  amount 
of  1,000,000,  were  readily  taken  at  107. 

In  April  ('69),  Sussia  invited  proposals  here  and  abroad  for  a 
loan  of  12  millions  sterling  in  3  per  cent,  stock,  at  67 ;  but  the 
outbreak  of  the  Italian  war  caused  the  withdrawal  of  the  scheme. 
It  was  revived  on  12  Aug.  ('69),  but  met  with  far  more  response  on 
the  Continent  than  here,  (perhaps  4  millions  might  be  subscribed 
for  in  this  country). 

On  the  2l8t  April  ('69),  the  Council  of  India  obtained  subscrip- 
tions to  the  extent  of  6,077,000^.,  at  97,  towards  a  loan  of  7,000,0001 
in  Four  per  cent.  Debentures.  On  the  12th  August  ('59),  the 
Council  raised  a  further  6,000,0007.  in  Five  percent.  Stock  (managed 
at  the  Bank  of  England)  at  terms  rather  better  than  97. 

In  France  a  loan  of  20,000,000/.,  required  for  the  Italian  war  was 
readily  taken  in  Three  per  cents,  at  60|,  or  in  4^  per  cents,  at  90. 

In  November  ('59),  a  sum  of  620,000/.  was  raised  for  Turkey  in 
Sia  per  cents.,  at  62^. 

In  December  (*69),  a  capital  of  2,000,000/.  was  subscribed  for 
the  San  Paulo  Bailway,  in  Brazil,  guaranteed  7  per  cent,  by  the 
Government  of  that  country. 

Two  new  Marine  Insurance  Companies,  the  Ocean  and  Universal, 
were  set  up  in  London  towards  the  close  of  '69,  and  a  large 
number  of  joint  stock  schemes,  of  various  kinds,  were  started  about 
the  same  time. 

It  is  probable  that  the  payments  in  this  country,  in  1869,  in 
connexion  with  Foreign  Loans,  and  Bailways,  and  other  Foreign 
Securities,  reached  23,000,000/. 

The  improvement  during  the  year  in  the  market  price  of  the 
principal  lines  of  British  Eailways  was  about  6  per  cent. 

In  October  ('59),  Long  Annuities  expired  to  the  amount  of 
306,000/.  per  annum,  and  on  6th  January  (60),  a  further  series  to 
the  amount  of  1,699,600/.  per  annum. 

On  the  26th  April  ('69),  commenced,  on  the  London  Stock 
Exchange,  the  memorable  panic,  occasioned  primarily  by  a  state- 
ment in  the  limes  newspaper,  to  the  e£fect  that  a  treaty  or 
intimate  alliance  had  been  established  between  France  and  Bussia. 
The  panic  continued  till  6th  May,  and  led  to  between  twenty  and 
thirty  failures.  The  fall  in  Consols  amounted  at  one  period  to  7^ 
per  cent.,  and  in  Eailway  Shares  to  6  @  10  per  cent. 

At  the  commencement  of  1859  the  rate  of  Discount  at  the  Bank 
of  England  was  2^  per  cent. ;  the  total  Bullion  being  19  millions  and 
the  Banking  Beserve  18  millions.    There  werefve  alterations  of  the 
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minimum  rate  in  the  coune  of  1859,  and  two  alterationa  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  month  of  1860.  The  Total  Bullion  at  the  close  of 
1859  was  about  2^  milliona  feM  than  at  the  close  of  1858,  or  a 
fall  from  19  to  16^  millions.  The  Banking  Beserve  was  nearij 
4  millions  2m«,  or  a  fiill  from  12|  to  9  millions. 

The  following  figures  will  indicate  the  position  of  the  Bank  of 
England  at  the  dates  of  the  seyeral  alterations  of  the  Bate. 


Dttet. 


1858—  9  Dec.. 

1859^28  April 
«,  5  May  , 
•I  2  June. 
f»        9     f»     . 

»    14  July . 

1860—19  Jan. . 
M      31     »#     ■ 


Bulk 

of  KngUmd 

Miaiiimm  Rate 

of 

Disoonnt. 


Total 
BnOion. 

(GOO'S  onittd.) 


rercnt. 
2i 

3i 
4i 

3i 

3 

2i 

3 

4 


£ 
18,920, 

17,640, 
17,200, 
17,760, 
17,960, 
17,940, 

15,880, 
14,940, 


Banking 
BoMrre. 

(OOCi  omittd.) 


£ 

xo,i8o, 
9,420, 

11,300, 
10,700, 

8,300, 
7.5"0» 


Cfreahtioa, 

(tndff.  Bank 
P  BOU.) 

(pOO's  omittd.) 


£ 

20,830, 

22,700, 
23,040, 
21,880, 
21,880, 
22,570, 

22,910, 
22,690, 


£ 
97i 

95 
90 
93 
94 
9S 

95 


Vin.— Owrw  qf  Frieea  in  1869. 
In  the  Appendix  to  this  Paper  are  given  tables  which  exhibit  a 
comparatiye  statement  of  the  prices  of  leading  commodities  at  the 
dose  of  1869  and  1868,  and  at  certain  other  prior  periods.    The 
construction  of  these  tables  is  described  in  a  note  prefixed  to  them. 

Comparing  the  Prices  of  Ist  Januarjf,  1860,  with  the  Prices  of 
IH  Januartff  1869,  the  following  results  appear : — 
(1.) — In  the  two  articles  of— 

Saltpetre,  |  Iron, 

the  prices  at  1st  January,  1860  are  marheily  lower. 
(2.) — In  the  sixteen  articles  of— 

•Gila, 


CoffiBO, 

Bntter, 

Flax, 

Sugar, 

Batchers' Meat, 

Hernia 

Bum, 

Cotton,  Raw, 

Wool  (SheepeO 

Tobaoep, 

•Silk,  Raw, 

Dyea, 

Lead, 


the  prices  at  1st  January,  1860,  are  the  iame  as  at.  1st  January,  1869, 

or  in  a  it/uill  degree  lower, 

(8.) — ^In  the  six  articles  of — 

•Tea,  I  •Tallow,  j  Copper, 

Timber,  |  Leather,  |  Tin, 

the  prices  at  1st  January,  1860,  are  mare  or  lese  higher^  but  not  rerj 

markedly  so. 

2fbt€ — ^A  star  (•)  is  placed  against  the  artddea  at  present  (1869-60)  under  the 
inflaenoe  of  special  disinrbing  canse. 
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In  eonnezion  with  these  results  it  is  necessary  to  bear  in  mind 
that  in  the  course  of  1859  the  prices  of  Tea  and  8ilh  have  been 
largely  influenced  by  the  hostilities  with  China;  that  Tallow  has 
been  affected  by  a  gigantic  speculation  set  afloat  in  Eussia  for 
monopolising  the  article,  and  as  a  consequence,  that  the  prices  of 
Oils  have  been  collaterally  effected  by  the  same  cause. 

The  year  1859  has  been  one  of  Cheap  Cora,  and  of  general  and 
profitable  activity  in  nearly  every  branch  of  trade.  The  Shipping 
interest  has  been  almost  alone  in  its  continued  complaints  of  unre- . 
munerative  demand. 

IX. — Comparative  ^Prices  of  the  Six  Teari,  1845-50,  and  at 
9uhe6quent  Datee, 

The  Appendix  also  contains  a  statement  of  the  Average  Prices  of 
leading  commodities  during  the  Six  Tears  1845-1850,  that  is,  during 
the  six  years  immediately  preceding  any  marked  influx  of  the  New 
Gt3ld.  These  average  prices,  as  explained  in  the  Appendix,  have  been 
carefully  compiled,  and  the  results  are  now,  for  the  first  time, 
published.  It  is  probable  that  the  average  prices  of  the  Six  Years 
1845-50,  constitute  a  safe  and  &ir  standard  by  which  to  represent 
the  range  of  prices  prevailing  in  the  wholesale  markets  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  the  period  immediately  prior  to  the  Gold 
discoveries. 

In  the  absence  of  this  Average  I  have  been  led,  in  former  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  to  employ  as  a  conditional  standard,  the  prices  of 
1st  January,  1851 ;  and  it  has  been  objected,  not  without  some 
reason,  that  the  prices  of  a  particular  date  after  1850  were  on  many 
grounds  unsatisfactory  and  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of  a 
standard  ;  and,  moreover,  that  the  prices  of  1st  January,  1851,  were 
exceptionally  high. 

It  is  now  open  to  any  person  to  compare  the  figures  both  for  the 
Six  Years  and  for  January  1851,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  my 
former  employment  of  the  facts  as  they  stood  at  the  latter  date  is 
not  open  to  any  serious  objection,  for  it  appears  by  Table  (B)  that 
out  of  the  twenty-iuH)  commodities  there  given,  the  prices  of  fifteen 
were,  on  the  average,  lower  on  1st  January,  1851,  than  during  the 
preceding  Six  Tears  1845-50. 

Two  dasses  of  comparisons  may  be  made  with  advantage,  founded 
on  the  Six  Tears*  Average,  namely: — 

Bvr9t. — Between  the  six  years'  average  and  the  range  of  prices 
prevailing  at  the  present  time,  or  say  1st  January,  1860. 

Second. — ^Between  the  prices  prevailing  at  the  period,  1st  July, 
1857,  when  they  attained  their  greatest  recent  elevation,  and  the 
present  time. 

As  regards  .the^«^  comparisoD, — that  is  between  the  Six  Tears' 

n2 
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(1845-50)   average   and   let   January,  1860,  tbe  reeulta  are    as 
follows : — 

(1.)  In  the  six  articlea— - 

Sngw,  I  Hemp, 

Whea^  I  Logwood, 

the  prices  on  Ist  January,  1860,  are  lower. 
(2.)  In  the  three  artidea — 

Bom,  I         BotdMn'  Umt, 

the  prices  are  nearly  the  same. 
(3.)  In  the  ten  articles— 


Timber, 
Iron. 


I  CottoD^Baw, 


Goflfee, 

Flax, 

Wool  (Sheep't), 

Indigo^ 


•Oile, 

•TaUow, 
Copper, 


Lead, 

Cotton  Tarn, 
„     Cloth. 


the  prices  at  present  are  20  @  30  per  cent,  kigh^  than  the  Six  Tears* 
Average. 

(4.)  In  the  four  articles — 

Tobaeco,  I  Leather, 

•Silk,  Baw,  |  Tin, 

Ae  present  prices  are  more  than  30  per  cent,  higher. 

As  regards  the  eeeond  comparison,  thai  is  between  Itt  Jufy,  1857, 
And  the  preient  time, 

(1.)  In  the  nineteen  articles^ 


Coffee, 


Bum, 
Tobacco, 


Wheat, 
Cotton,  Baw, 
•Silk, 
Hemp, 


Logwood, 
•Oils, 

Timber, 
•Tallow, 


Leather. 


Copper, 
Iron, 


Lead, 
Sted, 
Tin, 


the  present  prices  are  10  ®  40  per  cent.  Unoer. 
(2.)  In  the  eight  articles — 

•Tea,  I      Bnidien' Heat,      1      Sheep's  Wool,      I      Saltpetre, 

Batter,     |      flax,  |      Indigo,  |      Cotton  Yan^ 

the  present  prices  are  the  same  or  nearif  so« 

(3.)  In  only  one  article- 
Cotton  Qoth, 

are  present  prices  higher  than  on  1st  Julj,  1857. 

The  figures  which  indicate  the  rariations  in  the  amounir  of  the 
total  Bank  Note  Circulation  of  Oreat  Britain — that  is  of  both  the 
Bank  of  Enghmd  and  of  the  Provincial  Banks  of  England,  Wales, 
and  Scotland-^ore  curious  and  suggestive.*  Taking  the  average 
of  this  Circulation  at  32  Millions,  the  variations  are,  by  comparison, 

•  Tbe  Baxik  l^ote  Circnlation  of  Irdattd  during  the  Six  Tears  1845-60,  waa 
so  constantly  deprceeed  by  the  Famine,  that  the  empkyment  of  the  Iriah  ATenge 
Jbr  tboae  yean  1^  for  preMnt  pmrpoaeB,  inadmiawhift. 
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yery  trifling,  and  certainly  exhibit  no  connection,  either  in  degree  or 
dfite,  with  the  yariations  in  prices.  Singularly  enough  the  loweet 
amount  but  one  of  Circulation  occurs  at  the  time  (Ist  July,  1857) 
of  the  highest  range  of  prices.  I  am  far  from  saying  that  the  yastly 
enlarged  and  multiplied  dealings  of  the  last  six  or  seyen  years  haye 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  the  same  quantity  of  Bank  Notes  and 
Coin  as  were  previously  in  use.  But  the  increase  in  the  circulating 
medium  required  has  been  in  Coin — ^and  that  increase,  as  I  endea- 
youred  to  show  in  the  sixth  colupin  of  the  History  of  Prices,  baa 
been  far  greater  than  is  generally  supposed. 

Without  attempting  in  this  place  to  quote  details,  it  may  assist 
the  general  yiew  of  the  facts,  to  say  that  during  the  eleyen  years 
1849-59,  the  quantity  of  New  Gold  produced  in  California  and 
Australia,  may  be  stated  at  not  less  than  260  Millions  sterling :  and 
assuming,  as  there  is  good  reason  to  do,  that  the  quantity  of  Gold 
existing  in  various  forms  in  1848  in  Europe  and  America  was 
560  Millions,  the  additions  have  been  equal  to  nearly  50  per  cent. 
of  that  quantity. 

One  of  the  Tables  (F)  in  the  Appendix  gives  the  annual  average 
rates  of  Exchange  from  1841  to  1859  between  London  and  the 
principal  places  on  the  Continent  where  a  silver  standard  prevails, 
viz.,  Paris,  Hamburgh,  and  Amsterdam.  Since  1850  the  fall  in  the 
London  rate  seems  to  have  been  not  more  than  2^  per  cent.  It 
appears  also  from  the  same  table  that  the  rise  in  London  in  the 
price  of  standard  silver  has  been  not  more  than  3  per  cent.* 


*  The  Timsi   of   8th  Febmary,    1860,  contained   the    following  statement  * 
relative  to  alleged  recent  large  diaooveries  of  Siher  in  California : — 

"Becent  American  mails  have  brought  statements  reganUng  gpreat  Silver 
discoveries  in  California ;  but  th^  have  been  vag^,  and  apparently  as  little  trust- 
worthy as  the  tales  of  gold  quartz  commonly  drcolated  about  six  or  seven  years 
ago.  By  the  last  accounts^  however,  they  are  repeated  from  respectable  soaroes^ 
and  there  now  seems  little  donbt  that  mines  have  been  found  of  considerable  value. 
They  appear  to  be  situated  on  the  slope  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  at  the  eastern 
extremity  of  the  state,  close  to  the  territory  of  Western  Utah,  between  a  place 
called  Honey  Lake  Valley  and  Walker's  Biver,  and  their  distance  from  San 
Francisoo  in  a  north-easterly  direction  is  little  short  of  800  miles,  the  journey 
occupying  three  days  and  a  half.  The  spot  was  found  by  gold  miners  early  in 
August  last,  and  the  main  vmn  is  now  alleged  to  have  been  followed  for  86  miles^ 
the  ore  generally  croppng  out  from  the  ground,  and  being  easy  to  work.  It  is 
farther  alleged  that  shafts  have  been  sunk  20  or  80  feet  on  the  vein  without  find- 
ing its  depth,  and  that  the  ore,  of  which  50  or  60  tons  have  been  received  at  San 
Francisco,  and  the  assays  of  which  show  a  value  of  600Z.,  600Z.,  and  even  1,0002. 
per  ton,  prove  richer  in  proportion  as  they  descend.  A  portion  of  these  ores  will 
be  smelted  at  San  Francisco,  but  it  was  thought  that  some  would  be  forwarded  to 
London.  Bench  and  Co.,  a  banking  firm,  had  agreed  to  advance  20,000Z,  on  60 
tons,  to  be  shipped  by  them  to  Europe.  'During  the  winter,'  it  is  observed, 
*  but  little  ore  can  be  hauled  over  the  mountdns.  Next  year  the  amount  that 
will  be  taken  from  these  mines  will  astonish  the  world.' '' 
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It  is  not,  my  purpose  in  this  place  to  discuss  the  large  and  general 
questions  connected  with  the  effects  produced  by  the  Influx  of  the 
new  gold.  I  content  myself  with  suggesting  two  general  inferences 
which  seem  to  be  justified  by  an  examination  of  the  &ct8  relating  to 
the  average  prices  of  the  six  years,  1845-50,  and  the  prices  of  the 
present  time,  and  of  the  intermediate  dates  since  1850,  viz. : — 

1.  That  at  least  the  facts  do  not  exhibit  any  continuous  or  general 
rise  of  Prices. 

.  2.  That  nearly  all  the  most  marked  cases  of  yariation  from  the 
Six  Years'  average  admit  of  special  explanation. 

X. — Explofwtory  Notee  as  regards  the  following  APFSirnix 
OF  Tablxb. 

Tbe  first  and  prmdpal  Table  (A)  in  this  Appendix  exhibits  the  Wholesale  PHoea^ 
In  London  and  Manchester,  of  for^-one  leading  commodities  at  Tariooa  periods 
from  the  opening  of  1846  to  the  close  of  1859.  In  those  cases  where  Import  Duties 
apply  the  prices  in  bond  are  of  course  given.  The  first  line  of  the  table  gives 
the  averoffe  price  of  several  articles  for  the  Six  Tears  1845-50,  and  is  now  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time.  It  is  followed  by  six  quotations  for  dates  subsequent  to 
1850.  Care  has  been  taken  to  compile  the  figures  from  the  same  source,  and  in 
the  same  manner  throughout.  The  authority  employed  has  been  ihe  weekly 
return  of  prioes  given  in  the  Economist  newspaper.  The  results  for  the  six  years* 
1845-50,  is  the  average  of  the  quotations  appearing  on  the  first  days  of  January, 
April,  July,  and  October,  in  each  year.  The  articles  included  in  the  table»  and 
the  arrangement  of  the  table  itscdf,  correspond  with  the  analogous  observatioos 
which  the  late  Mr.  Tooke  and  myself  were  led  to  adopt  in  the  fifth  and  sixth 
volumes  of  the  History  of  Prioes  (published  early  in  1857),  as  on  the  whole  the 
best  mode  of  arriving  at  a  definite  view  of  the  fiikcts  relating  to  the  course  of  prioes. 

The  second  Table  (B)  reduces  into  more  manageable  form  the  results  of  the 
table  of  details  which  precede  it.  In  (B)  all  the  variations  are  measured  from  a 
fixed  basis  of  100 ;  and  as  expliuned  at  the  foot  of  the  table,  it  is  not  difficult,  bj 
the  aid  of  this  method,  to  simplify  to  a  large  extent  the  questions  to  be  further 
investigated. 

In  Tables  (C)  (D)  are  given  the  Ifnporte  and  the  Exports  of  leacUng  commo- 
dities in  each  of  six  years,  from  1845  to  1860,  with  the  view  of  exhibiting  that  in 
some  of  the  most  important  articles  {e,  g,  sugar)  the  imports  have  been  nearly 
doubled,  and  in  all  have  largely  increased.  This  large  and  rapid  increase  of  demand 
is  obviously  a  most  important  element  to  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  course  of 
prices. 

Table  (E)  gives  the  exports  of  Gold  and  Silver  to  India  and  the  East,  1851-9. 

In  Table  (F)  a  statement  is  given  of  the  average  annual  quotations  of  the 
Foreign  Exchange  at  London  on  Paris,  Hamburgh,  and  Amsterdam;  and  at 
Calcutta  on  London.  It  also  gives  the  price  of  standard  Silver  in  London.  The 
quotations  are  obtained  from  the  official  weekly  list  in  the  Economist,  and  from  tbe 
Appendices  to  the  Reports  of  the  Banking  Committees  of  1848  and  1857-8.  The 
expresBsion  of  the  annual  result  is  the  average  of  two  quotations  in  each  month  of 
each  year. 

Tabic  (G)  contains  the  average  annual  Oazette  prices  of  six  kinds  of  Grain  during 
the  twenty  years  1840-59,  and  is  intended  to  point  out  the  important  circumstance 
that  during  the  last  five  years  (1855-9)  the  prices  of  the  inferior  kinds  of  grain 
have  been  10  to  15  per  cent,  higher  than  during  the  ten  years  1840-9 ;  and  henoe 
that  the  cost  of  butchers'  meat,  &c.,  has  been  proportionately  affected. 
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(A.) — WhoUiaU  Pricbb  of  Ccmmedi!tie$  m  Lokdoii  and  tUkvCBXttvau^Awrage  of 
Six  Yjulbs,  1845-50  ;-HiMd  at  Six  Dates,  1861-59. 


(i.)  Colonial  and  Tbopical  Producb  (Food). 

1 
Coffee. 

Jamaica,  line 
Old.  to  Mid., 
{bond)pr.c»t. 

%                    8 
Sugar. 

4 
Rum. 

Jamaica, 
16  c.  16.  Op.. 
(hand)  pr.  ewi. 

6 

Tea. 

Com.toJ&d. 
ibond)pr.lk. 

6 
Tobaooo. 

7 
Butter. 

D^ncs. 

Brit.  nan. 

YeUow, 

{h(mi)pr.ewt 

Avire.  Oaa. 
Price,  B.  P. 

and  £.  L, 
,h<md)pr.e»i. 

Waterfbrd. 

•45-50.  {^r} 

'51— IJan. 

•53—1  July 

'57—1    , 

»58— 1  Jan. 

'59-1    „    

'60—1    „   

S.           9, 

44®  54 

53  „  58 
50  „  58 

68  1*  80 
50  „  62 

56  „  71 
68  »  71 

9,           «. 

28®d0 

26  „  28 
20  „  23 

40  »  44 

23  M  26 

22  „  26 
22  »  26 

$.      d. 
20    - 

29    9 
24    8 

46     8 

26  7 

27  - 
24     8 

d.          d, 
84  ®  88 

30   „  32 
32^  „   34 

62   f,   66 
44   „   48 

36   „  40 
88   >»   42 

d. 

oi 

12 
12 

16 
13 

U 
15 

If. 

4i 

4i®10 

2*.,    7i 

8    i>  11 
n  n  10 

5    ,.10 
5    M     8i 

82 

80 
84 

100 
110 

105 
106    - 

(ii.)  Whrat  (UKa.  AND  W.).' — ^AKD  BvTCHBAa'  Meat  (Niwoat»  Mkt.) 

8 
Wheat. 

Gazette 

Monthly 
Arerage. 

9                         10 
Beef. 

11                        1%         11 
Mutton. 

18 
Pork. 

Dats«. 

Inferior  Midlg. 
Fr.  8  Ikt. 

Prime  Large, 
/V.8tt»: 

MidUng, 
Pr.  8  0$. 

Fr.SUs. 

!??&.. 

'46-'50,  •    .« 

'51— IJan 

'53-1  July 

•57-1    .,   

'58-1  Jan 

'59-1    „    

'60-1    „    

$.     d. 
68    - 

38    1 
44  11 

68    4 

48    7 

40    6 
44    2 

d.         d. 
84  ®  86 

28   „  30 
40   „   42 

86   i>  40 
42  „   44 

42  „   44 
86    n   40 

d.         d. 
88  (^  40 

32  „  36 
42  „   44 

42   i»   46 

46   „   50 

46   M  48 
42  M  48 

d.         d. 
42  ®  46 

34   „   42 

46   „   50 

40   pf  46 
42   „   48 

44   ..   50 
44  M   60 

d.        d. 

48  ^  60 

44   „   46 
52   „   56 

48   t.   52 
50  „   58 

52   „   56 

62   u   64 

d.         d. 
88  ®  47 

30  „   42 
40  „  44 

42   ,>   48 

42   „   52 

36   „   44 

42   **    50 
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{K^y-Wholuak  PrkeB-^OmO. 


• 

(ill.)  Raw  Matbbials  oi 

f  Manupactum. 

Dins. 

14 

Cotton, 
Raw. 

16 

Silk, 
Raw. 

CoMimbj. 
iV.tt. 

18 
Flax. 

Friedaad 
Pr.ton. 

17 
Hemp. 

18            19             90 
Sheep's  Wool. 

81                     29 

St 
Petenb. 
Cleui 

Sott&- 

Doini. 

P.84(M4#. 

Soath 

AnstrmliA 

Lunbi. 

Pr.tt. 

Sontb 

Anitnlia 

Locks. 

Pr.tom. 

A-,  ft 

•45-'60,('£} 

'51—1  Jan 

'53—1  July 

'57-1    „   

'58—1  Jan 

'69-1    „  

'6(^1     M    

d, 
5i 

n 

6i 

8i 
6* 

6» 
6^ 

9®14 

9„17 
12„15 

17  m  80 
14  ,.22 

12„20 
12  m  28 

£      £ 
41®  47 

38„46 
42„55 

50  m  66 
tt 

M 

66 

£ 
82 

30 
361 

.86 
29 

29 

£ 
18 

14 

19* 

19 
13 

19 
19 

d.     d. 
12®  22 

18 

17 

18®  26 
16„21 

18  .,25 
22  m  26 

d.     d. 

7®  12 

10„14 

7.,  17 

18  m  19 
7„16 

6,.16 
7  m  18 

9.            «. 

87®  08 

70„80 

105  .,119 

105 

tt 

tt 
80®  85 

«.    d.     9.i 

1  0®5U 

3  -  „  6  M 

4  9  .,  7  1 

1  Bf*   7  1 

2  6..10- 

1  -..8  - 

a  -w  8  1 

(ill.)  Raw  Matkbijlls— G9ii/tftti«<7. 

Oila. 

M              27 
Timber. 

S8 
TaUow. 

8t.Peteri. 

burgh 

lit  Y.  C. 

Pr.  e¥>t. 

S9 

Leather. 

English 
BnV 
28^6. 

80 
Saltpetre. 

Enrliah 
Be£ied. 

Pr.emt. 

SI 
Aihei 

Datu. 

Bed. 

OUre 
OallipoUL 

Tr.  Urn. 

Falm. 
Pr.tM. 

Buitzic 

and 
Memel. 
Pr.had, 

Yellow 

Pine. 

Tr.UxU. 

QmaiL 

FeaL 

Fr.tmL 

'51—1  Jan.     .... 

'53—1  July 

'57-1    „  

'58—1  Jan 

'59-1    „   

'60-1    „   

£ 
81* 

37 
33* 

46 
39 

37 
88 

£ 
44 

43 

71 

68 
51 

50 
67 

£ 
82 

29 
36 

47 
40 

40 
46 

9,        9, 

71®  81 

60  „  70 
72„80 

67  m  80 
67  „  85 

55  „  70 

56  m  82 

t.         t. 

65®  71 

55„60 
70„85 

76  m  86 
70„75 

65„70 
70  m  76 

9. 

44 

38 

49 

65 
52 

61 
68 

d.        d. 
18®28 

12  ,.23 
14„22 

24  m  80 
20  ,.27 

12  ,.30 
18  M  82 

86®a8 

27  .,29 
24  ..28 

88 
43 

45 
40 

9. 

81 

30 

28 

45 

36 

33 
88 
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(A.)—  IVhoHMdU  Prieea-'Cowtd. 

(it.)  Metals. 

(y.)  MikNCHKSTSK  Ma&kbts. 

82 
Copper 

Tough 
C«ke. 
Pr.Um. 

88          84 
Iron. 

85 

Lead. 

English 

Pigs. 

Pr.  ton. 

86 
Sted. 

Swedish 
Kegs. 
Pr.tom. 

87 
Tin. 

English 
Bars  in 
Barrels. 
Pr.  ton. 

88 
Yam. 

Mnle40. 

Fair, 
SndqnaL 

89               40 
Cotton  Cloth. 

41 

Raw 
Cotton. 

DATB8. 

Brituh 
Bars. 
Pr,ton. 

Swedish 
Pr.  ten. 

Printen* 
26  in  66 
Reeds. 
87  yards, 
41b.  Sot. 

Gold-end 

87*  yards, 
81b.l8oz. 

Upland. 
Good, 
Fair. 
Pr.tt. 

51—1  Jan 

53—1  July 

57—1    f,   

58 — 1  Jan 

50—1    

50—1    „   

£ 
88 

84 
107 

117 
107 

107 
112 

£ 
8 

6 

9* 

8i 
7^ 

7 
6i 

£ 

111 

11» 
11* 

16 
15 

13 
Hi 

£ 
17* 

17* 

244 

25 
23 

22 
22 

£ 
15* 

15 

17 

21 
22 

20 
18 

£ 
85* 

84 

108 

148 
109 

124 
189 

d, 
9« 

12* 

10* 

12* 
10* 

121 
12* 

«.     d. 

4  7» 

5  2 
5    - 

5    4* 

4  7* 

5  44 

6  1* 

t.       d. 

8  10 

• 

10  10 

9  6 

9  10* 

8  7* 

9  7* 
10    7* 

d. 

5« 

8 
6* 

8i 

6| 

7* 
7* 

t 

43                 43                 i4 
Bank  Note  Circulation. 

46                      46 

Rate  of  Interest. 

47                48 

Resenre  of  Bank 

of  England. 

Datxs. 

Bank 

Of 

Ibkgland. 

Omntry 

Banks, 

Qt.  Britain. 

Total, 

Bank  Of 

Lomhard 
Street. 

Total 
Bullion. 

Banking 
Department. 

51 — 1  Jan 

53—1  Jnly 

57—1    „  

58-1  Jan 

59—1    , 

60—1    „   

Mint. 
£ 

20*4 

20*3 
24-2 

20*5 
20-6 

21-7 
22*6 

Mlns 

£ 
10*8 

9-5 

10*5 

10*7 
9-4 

10-4 
11*0 

Mlns. 

£ 
30*7 

29-8 

34-7 

81*2 
30  0 

32  0 
88*6 

P.cntp.ann. 
31 

8 

3* 

6* 
6 

2* 
2* 

P.cntp.ann. 

H 

2» 
84-4 

4  -^ 

2-2i 

99 

Mlns. 
£ 

14*4 

14-6 
18-0 

11*6 
12-6 

19  1 
17*0 

Mlns. 

£ 
8-50 

9-0 
8-5 

6*8 
7-6 

12-7 
10*8 
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(B.)— Wholbsalb  Prices,  1846-M.^PROPOBnoNAni  Rssulvb  deduced  Jrom  ^ke  pi 
Table  (A.)  <m  the  Baeis  of  repreeeniifig  If  the  Number  100  the  Ave 
of  the  Six  Years  1846-60. 


Patu. 

C^ 

iSf- 

'n- 

TbbMoo 
6. 

"T 

Bvichen' 
Meat, 

9-18. 

Cotton 
Wool 

"if 

Silk, 
Raw, 
16. 

Flax 
and 

SbetV.* 
Wod, 
18^. 

'*»-'«''  {'£} 

'61—1  J«n 

•53— IJaly 

'57-1     „  

>58— IJan 

'59-1   „    

'60-1    „    

100 

113 

110 

161 
"3 

130 
181 

100 

91 
80 

162 

83 

85 

88 

100 

128 

128 

162 
140 

119 

162 

100 
166 
111 

211 

200 

166 
160 

100 

71 

85 

119 

9* 

77 
88 

100 

87 
108 
104 

XXX 

109 
107 

100 

143 
118 

150 
"4 

104 
08 

100 

112 
118 

208 
S56 

138 
140 

100 
95 

no 

ISM) 
"3 

113 
192 

100 

110 
120 

142 

107 

127 
180 

BJLTIS. 

^. 

Timber, 
26.7. 

SB. 

LMther, 
29. 

T'' 

Inm. 

"S* 

^ 

Cotton 
Wool, 

Ord.Fkir 
at  Muck. 

Cotton 
Yam. 

Ootte 
OodL 

•46--60,{j^} 

•51— IJan.... 

'53—1  July 

'57-1     „  

'58— IJan 

•69-1    „  . 

'60-1    

100 
101 
130 
141 

X2I 

118 
127 

100 

84 

107 

102 

lOO 

91 
97 

100 

86 
111 

147 

X18 

116 
181 

100 

100 
100 

160 

X30 

116 
186 

100 

95 
121 
183 

X2X 

121 
127 

100 

90 
105 

125 
1x0 

100 
90 

100 

100 
140 

148 

X31 

125 
126 

100 

98 
114 

166 
"5 

145 
161 

100 

140 

110 

160 
xzo 

120 
128 

100 

127 
105 

126 
1x2 

124 
125 

100 

118 

107 

118 
99 

112 

184 

The  ooDstraction  of  this  Table  (B)  wiU  be  easily  understood.  For  example— the  Cd 
represents  the  flactnations  in  the  Gazette  price  of  Wheat,  according  to  the  actual  pH 
in  (A),  Col.  8.  The  price  of  Wheat,  in  1845-50,  is  represented  in  (B)  by  1(M> 
prices  of  the  six  subsequent  dates  hj  corresponding  additions  to  or  abatements  from  100. 
1st  July,  '57,  the  100  had  become  119.  To  arrive  at  the  per  eentage  yariation  from  yeurj 
is  obrious  that  the  d^erencee  must  be  measured,  not  against  100,  but  against  the  numl 
against  the  first  of  the  years  oompared.  Thus,  the  feU  in  the  prices  of  Wheat  between  Istl 
and  1st  Jan.,  '58,  was  not  27  per  cent. — but  22  per  cent.— or  the  proportion  borne  m 
a«Baiof27.  1 
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(C.)  —  Imfobts.  —  {Quantities).  —  United   Kingdom,  1845-59.  —  Leading 
Articles  of  Consumption. 


[The  0.000*s  at  unit  eod  omitted-thna  5,83  -  6,830,000.] 

Tew. 

Raw  Surar. 

Tea. 
(Impld.) 

Coffee. 
(Imptd.) 

Wine. 
(Imptd.) 

Tobacco. 
il^td.) 

Timber. 
ilmftd.) 

Oils. 

1845 

'60 

1853 

1858 

'59 

Cwto. 
5,82 

6,29 

7,28 

9,01 
9,10 

Iba. 
53,15 

50,51 

70,74 

75,43 
75,08 

n». 
60,37 

50,80 

55,63 

60,70 
65,35 

Gals. 
8,47 

9,30 

11,Q3 

5,79 
8,19 

lbs. 
32,94 

35,16 

40,67 

59,64 
48,70 

loads. 
1,95 

1,66 

2,52 

2,22 
2.62 

Cvts.&tiiB. 
,58 

,58 

,84 

1,02 
,92 

Year. 

Hemp. 

Hides. 

BairSilk. 

Cottonwool 

W 

TaUow. 

Seeds:— 

1845 

'50 

1853 

1858 

'59 

CirU. 
,98 

1,05 

1.24 

1,62 
2,15 

Cwta. 
,72 

,61 

,81 

,76 
,86 

Ibe. 
4,35 

4,94 

6,48 

6,28 
9,92 

721,98 
663,57 

895,28 

1,034,34 
1,232,00 

lbs. 
76,81 

74,32 

119,40 

126,74 
133,37 

Cwts. 
1,19 

1,24 

1,17 

1,23 
1,07 

On. 
,70 

.71 

1,11 

1,23 
1,68 

(D.>— Rfi-EzpoATS  of  FoRBiGN  ond  Colonial  Produce  from   United 
Kingdfm,  1845-59. 


Tear. 

Sugar. 

Tea. 

Coffee. 

Wine. 

Tobacco. 

Oils. 

Raw 

Silk. 

Cotton 
Wool. 

«^T' 

1845 

'50 

1853 

1858 

'59 

Cwts. 
,62 

,37 

,25 

,30 
,21 

lbs. 
4,05 

5.01 

4,83 

7,25 
6,42 

lbs. 
19,23 

12,17 

26,65 

28,76 
29,58 

Gals. 
1.61 

1,74 

2,47 

2,32 
2,13 

lbs. 
8,69 

7,25 

9,18 

9,25 
11,16 

Cwto. 
,07 

,12 

,20 

.28 
,29 

lbs. 
.29 

,56 

,43 

2,31 
2,15 

lbs. 
,38 

,91 

1,32 

1,33 
1,56 

lbs. 
2,61 

14,05 

11,70 

26.59 
28,83 
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(£.)— Gold  aind  Siltka,  1861-69.— JS^poftr  to  India,  CHiirAy  EoTPTy  Jram 
Unitbd  Kingdom,  and  from  the  Ports  of  the  Mxditerilanba.n  aeeordu^ 
to  Mr.  Lovf$  dreular  of  Jamwry^  1860. 


Gold. 

Siker. 

Tern. 

From 
6t  Britain. 

From 
Medtn. 
Porta. 

Total 

Fiom 
Gt.  Britain. 

fVom 
Medtn.  Porta. 

ToUL 

1851 

MIns. 
£ 
,10 

.92 

,88 

1,17 
,95 
,41 

,27 
,17 
,76 

MlDS. 

£ 

.09 

,06 
,24 
,07 

,26 
,16 
,14 

Iflna. 

£ 
jio 

,9* 
,97 

1,19 
,48 

,53 
,33 
,90 

Mlns. 
£ 
1,72 

2,63 

4,71 

3,13 

6,11 

12,12 

16,80 

4,78 

14,68 

MkM. 

£ 

,85 

1,45 
1,52 
1,99 

3,35 

,91 

1,52 

Mlns. 

£ 
1,7* 

2,63 

SfS^ 

4,5» 

7,63 

14,1 » 

20,15 
i6,zo 

»52 

»53 

1864 

'56 

»56 

1857 

»58 

'59 

TotalB.... 

5,63 

1,03 

6M 

66,98 

11,60 

78,58 

Average.... 

,63 

,14 

,74 

7,44 

1,66 

8,73 

The  Export  of  16^  Millions  sterling  of  Sihfer  In  1859  indades  about  6^  Millioiw 
remitted  to  the  Indian  GoTernment.  Messrs.  Pizley,  A  bell,  and  Langley,  Bullion 
Brokers,  apportion  the  Export  of  Siher  from  Great  Britain  in  each  of  the  Five 
Yean  1855-9,  as  follows:— 


Tear. 

India. 

China. 

Stnita. 

Total. 

1855  ..« 

'56  ..- 

•57  

4,74 
8,38 

11,38 
3,30 

11,16 

1.37 
3,16 
4.47 
1,35 
3,37 

,31 
,56 
.87 
,10 
.29 

6,43 
12,11 
16,73 

'58  

4,75 

'59  

14,82 
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<F.)— FoRBiGN  Exchanges,  1841-69.— Annual  Atkraob  Ratbs,  Zondm 
on  PariSf  Hamburgh^  and  AtmCerdam.  —  Calcutta  on  London-^-and 
Price  of  Standard  Silteb  Bars  in  London, 


Tears. 

?aiU. 
8m.dt. 

Hambiugb. 
8  m.  dc. 

Amiterdam. 
3m.dt. 

CalcntU 
«m.ft. 

Standard 
saver  (bara), 
in  London. 

i841 

25-65 

13-9i  ♦ 

12-4 

d. 
23 

per  01. 
60 

'42 

•80 

•Hi 

•5 

24 

594 

'43 

•85 

•13* 

•5 

234 

M* 

*44 

•75 

•lU 

•3» 

22 

,«4 

'45 ,... 

•92 

•13i 

•7* 

22* 

»4 

25*80 

13-12 

12-5 

23 

594 

1846 

25^90 

13-12i 
•121 

12*7 

23 
22* 

594 
,*4 

'47 

•60 

•44 

'48 

•90 

•13 

•3| 

22* 

»4 

»49 

•80 

•13 

•3» 

23 

,.» 

'50 

•40 

•11 

•u 

24» 

60 

25-72 

13-12* 

12-4 

23i 

591 

1851 

25*25 

13-8 

11-18 

244 
244 

61 
60f 

'52 

•50 

•94 

12-0 

'58 

•30 

•74 

11184 

25 

614 

'54 

•35 

•6 

•17 

214 

m4 

'55 

•50 

•8 

•19 

254 

m4 

25-38 

13-8 

11-18 

25 

614 

1856.. 

25*70 

13-9 

12-0 

26 

614 

'57 

•70 

•9 

120 

M* 

.1 

'5« 

•35 

•74 

1M74 

25 

.4 

'51..- 

•35 

•54 

•16 

24} 

>.4 

25-52 

13-8 

11-18 

25i 

6ii 
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(G.)— Prices  of  Graik. — England  and  Wales, — Calendar  Year. — Averages 
of  the  WeekJg  Ofidal  Qtuette  Returns  per  Imperial  Qmarter, 


Tean. 

Wheat. 

Barlej. 

Oata. 

Rje. 

Beans. 

Fam. 

t.     d. 

t.     d. 

«. 

d. 

t.     d. 

t.     d. 

«.     d. 

1840 

66     4 

36     5 

25 

7 

37    - 

43     5 

42     4 

'41  

64     3 

32  10 

22 

5 

36    9 

39  10 

40     3 

'42 

57    3 

27    6 

19 

3 

33    - 

82     5 

32  11 

'43 

50    - 

29    5 

18 

3 

30    5 

29     1 

31     - 

»4^ 

51     3 

33    7 

20 

7 

33  11 

34     5 

33     4 

57  lo 

31   " 

21 

3 

34     3 

35  10 

36     - 

1845 

50  10 

31     8 

22 

6 

32    3 

88    9 

38     8 

'46 

54     8 

36    9 

27 

7 

31    4 

37    9 

38     2 

'47 

69     9 

44    2 

28 

9 

49    - 

50    6 

51     5 

'48 

50    6 

31     7 

20 

6 

30    5 

36    9 

39     2 

'49 

44     2 

27    9 

17 

6 

25     9 

30    2 

31     3 

54    - 

34    5 

23 

4 

33     9 

38     9 

39     9 

1850 

40    3 

23    5 

16 

5 

23    3 

26  10 

27     2 

'51 

38    6 

24    9 

18 

7 

25    8 

28     7 

27     2 

'52 

39    9 

28    - 

18 

7 

28    5 

31     9 

30     2 

'53 

52  11 

32  11 

21 

. 

35     4 

40    5 

38     9 

'54 

72    5 

36    - 

27 

11 

45     9 

47    3 

45     7 

48    9 

29    - 

20 

6 

31     8 

35    - 

33     9 

1855 

74    9 

33    2 

29 

1 

45     8 

46    3 

43    4 

'56 

69    2 

41     1 

25 

2 

44  11 

43  11 

41     7 

'57 

55  10 

42    3 

25 

1 

38     5 

42  10 

41     3 

'58  ....... 

44    3 

34     8 

24 

3 

32    3 

41  11 

42  11 

'59 

43    9 

33    6 

23 

2 

32     4 

42     3 

39    8 

57    8 

36  II 

»5 

5 

38     9 

43     6 

41   10 

It  is  important  to  obteire  from  the  figures  of  this  table,  that  comparing  the 
average  of  the  first  ten  years,  1840-9,  with  the  arerage  of  the  last  five  years,  1855  -9. 
while  the  rise  in  price  is  but  trifling  as  regards  Wheat,  it  is  marked  as  regards  the 
inferior  kinds  of  grain — Oats,  Rye,  Peas,  and  Beans.  I'he  comparison  stands 
thus:— 


Tears. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

OaU. 

Rye. 

Beani. 

Peas. 

1840-9 

1855-9 

s.     d. 

56  - 

57  8 

t.     d. 

33    2 

36  11 

s,     d, 
22    3 

25^    5 

t.     d. 
34     - 

38     9 

t.     d, 
37     4 

43    6 

«.     d. 
37  10 

41  10 

Increase, 
pr,  cent,  J 

ii 

10 

16 

16 

17 

12 

The  increase,  therefore,  in  the  Inferior  grain  has  been  abont  six  times  greater 
than  the  increase  on  Wheat — the  disparity  arising  from  successive  failures  in  the 
crops  of  inferior  grain,  and  this  increase  of  price  has  affected  largely  the  prioei 
of  Butchers'  Meat. 
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l.^^Finane$  and  Current^  of  Turk^. 

Thb  following  IB  the  official  announcement  made  in  Jannaiy,  1860,  by 
the  Turkiflh  Government  on  the  sabject  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  depre- 
ciated Paper  Cnrrencj: — 

"  In  the  monlh  of  May,  1869,  an  ofBdal  notification  was  made  that  a  loan  had 
been  contracted  for  6,000,000^  iterlmg,  for  the  withdrawal  of  the  whole  Paper 
Money,  and  since  then  detailed  particidars  have  been  pnUished,  showing  that  this 
loan  has  prodnoed  altogether  647,926,000  piastres,  to  which  extent  paper  money 
has  been  and  is  bong  withdrawn.  The  total  amount  of  paper  money  issued  by  the 
Treasury  is  618,979»000  piastres;  therefore,  the  balfuice  to  be  withdrawn  iS 
71,064,000  plasties,  or  about  620,000^.  sterling,  and  measures  have  been  taken  to 
do  this  by  March,  1860.  Arrangements  have  also  been  concluded  with  responsible 
parties,. so  that  immediately  on  withdrawal  of  this  balance  the  value  of  the  sfold 
medjidH  shall  be  kept  steady  at  100  piastres,  and  the  pound  sterling  at  110 
piastres.  Besides  this,  the  Gbvemment  has  authorized  the  establishment  of  a 
National  Bank,  based  upon  the  system  of  other  Buropean  banks,  the  conditions  and 
privileges  of  which  have  already  been  published.  >  The  fluctuations  in  the  exchanges, 
owing  to  the  paper  money,  has  seriously  interfered  with  the  business  of  Constanti- 
nople, at  whidi  place  alone  this  paper  money  has  been  in  drcolation,  and  it  has 
been  considered  better  that  a  personal  sacrifice  should  at  once  be  made  to  get  rid  of 
this  evU.  The  Qovemment  has,  therefore,  resolve4  to  organize  upon  the  most 
equitable  footing  a  general  assessment,  to  which  aU  the  inhabitants  are  called  upon^ 
to  contribute.  This  assessment  will  be  levied  proportionately,  and  the  poorer 
dasses  wiU  be  exempt.  The  measure  has  already  received  the  sanction  ii  His 
Imperial  Migesty  the  Sultan,  and  foil  partacnlara  will  be  published  staling  the 
manner  in  which  the  assessment  will  be  made." 

In  connection  with  this  subject,  the  following  extracts  are  given  from 
Mr.  Nassau  Senior's  recent  work,  A  Journal  kept  in  Tinrktjf  and  Oreeoe^  in 
1857-a. 

"  ComtamUnople,  Sunday,  Oct»  18, 1867. — I  had  a  long  conversation  at  break- 
fast with  B.  S.  and  his  younger  brother,  a  merchant  in  Galata,  on  the  state  of  the 
Turkish  money  and  finances.  The  Chid  Piece  is  worth  nine-tenths  of  an  English 
soverdgn,  or  18«.  It  is  divisible  into  100  piastres,  so  that  110  piastres  make  1^., 
and  1,000,000  piastres  make  90,000/.  But  a  large  amount  of  paper  piastres  has 
been  issued  not  convertible,  the  value  of  which  fluctuates,  but  with  a  constant 
tendency  to  fidl.  It  is  supposed  that  about  260,000,000,  representing  2,840,000/., 
have  been  issued ;  and  that,  according  to  the  needs  of  the  treasury,  or  of  the 
Sultan,  farther  issues  have  been  made,  and  will  be  made^  from  time  to  time.  To- 
day the  1/.  is  worth  160  pastres. 

"  There  is  also  a  base  coin  called  beshlics,  of  which  400,000,000  have  been 
issued,  of  the  real  value  of  2,000,000. 

"  The  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  withdraw  from  circulation  ihe  paper  and  the 
heeUice,  at  an  expense  amounting  together  to  460,000,000,  or  abont  4,140,000/. 
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^The  reveBOib  xX  the  State  is  sapposed  to  amoant  to  9|000,000{.  rterling. 
From  this  the  Sultan  takes  what  he  likes — ^he  is  supposed  to  take  about  2,500,0002. 
This,  however,  does  not  pay  his  expenses.  He  has  contracted  a  debt  of  about 
800,000,000  piastres,  or  7,200,000^,  for  which  he  has  given  promissory  notes,  some 
with  interest,  some  without. 

**  The  treasury  also  is  supposed  to  owe  to  Government  contractors,  and  to  other 
persons  with  whom  it  has  dealings,  about  400,000,000  pisstres,  or  about  8,600,0002. 

''The  floating  debts,  therefore,  of  the  State,  and  of  the  Sultan,  including  the 
expense  of  calling  in  and  redeeming  the  paper  and  base  money,  amount  to 
1,6601,000^000  piastiea,  or  about  14,940,000^  sterling.    Constituted  thus  :-- 

£ 

Pftper  and  base  money 4,140,000 

Sultan's  debt „ 7,200,000 

Government  floating  debt 3,600,000 

Total  14,940,000 

'*  But  in  the  present  dailj  depreciation  of  the  paper  piastres,  and  the  doubtftifaiees 
of  the  real  v^ue  of  the  floating  debt,  it  is  supposed  that  the  whole  14,940,0002. 
could  be  bought  up  for  10,000,0002.  sterling.* 

''  For  tins  purpose  it  is  proposed  to  boorrow  10,000,0002.,  which  it  is  supposed 
eould  be  obtained  at  6  per  cent.,  payable  in  gold. 

**  Were  this  sum  raised  and  honestiy  applied,  the  Government  would  have  a 
sound  undepreciated  currency,  no  floating  debt,  and  a  ftmded  debt  of  only 
18,000,0002^  the  present  funded  debt  being  8,000,0002. 

"  The  practical  difficulty  is,  how  to  raise  a  fund  for  payment  of  the  interest. 

"  The  proposal  is  to  lay  an  excise  duty  upcm  tobacco. 

«<  The  present  consumption  is  estimated  at  500,000  lbs  a  day,  or  182,000,000  lbs. 
a  year,  about  7  lbs.  per  head  on  the  whole  population  per  year,  wortii  about 
eightecoi  pence  a  pound. 

"  A  duty  of  a  penny  a  pound  would  produce  766,4162. ;  a  duty,  therefore,  of 
twopence  a  poun^  or  twenty-five  per  cent.,  would  produce  1,530,8322. — a  sum 
sufficient  to  pay  all  expenses  fi  ooUection,  to  leave  a  large  margin  for  loss,  and  yet 
to  pay  the  interest  and  extinguish  the  debt  in  less  than  twenty  years. 


II.— /iMliafi  Fmanoe,  1860-61. 

In  the  Tmei  of  I7th  Januuy,  1860,  the  following  statemoit 
«f)peaxed. 

"The  transactions  in  Indian  securities  continue  on  a  large  scalet,  and  the 
flnanrial  reports  by  each  mail,  instead  of  being  unheeded,  as  in  former  yean^ 
Attract  more  attention  than  the  advices  from  any  other  country.  The  public^ 
however,  have  not  yet  acquired  that  fioniliarity  with  the  topic  which  would  enable 
them  to  understand  without  referenoo  or  explimation  the  various  details  referred  to 
in  tiie  successive  telegrams,  and  a  short  outline  of  the  movements  of  the  past  year 
will  be  of  service. 

*  Mhens^  Nov,  26, 1857. — I  received  a  letter  from  R.  S.  to-day,  in  wUch  he 
ss^ : — '  The  Sultan,  Ws.e  most  distressed  people,  has  underrated  his  debts.  We 
now  find  that  they  amount  to  10,000,0002.  instead  of  7,000,0002.  Of  this  sum, 
spent,  or  supposed  to  have  been  spent,  in  about  three  years,  one-third,  at  the  very 
outside,  represents  value  received — oil  the  rest  is  robbery.'  To  carry  out  Hie 
scheme  of  redemption  mentioned  above  will  require,  therefore,  a  loan  of  l4000y0002. 
instead  of  10,000,0002." 
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**  At  the  oommenoeinent  of  1859  the  Qoveniment  of  India  was  urged  by  the 
mercantile  community  to  publish  some  definite  statement,  analogous  to  the  Home 
Budget,  of  itR  probable  requirements  for  the  coming  year — namely,  from  May, 
1859,  to  May,  1860.  Accordingly,  by  a  special  Gazette  dated  the  21st  of 
February,  1859,  notice  was  given  that  a  6^  per  cent.  Loan  would  be  opened, 
payable  half  in  Cash  and  half  in  5  per  cent.  Paper,  and  that  the  then  open  5  per 
cent,  loan,  payable  half  in  Cash  and  half  in  4  per  cent,  paper,  would  be  closed ; 
that  the  issue  of  Treasury  or  Exchequer  Bills  bearing  4|  per  cent,  per  annum 
would  be  continued ;  and  that  the  amount  of  money  to  be  raised  by  loan  in  the 
Indian  markets  for  the  period  in  question  was  6  crores  of  rupees,  5,000,0002. 
sterling.  When  this  was  obtained  the  5^  per  cent.  Loan  would  be  dosed,  but  it 
was  mentioned  that  the  sum  to  be  received  for  Exchequer  Bills  was  not  counted  as 
part  of  the  5,000,000Z.  In  the  autumn  of  1859  the  financial  position  improved  so 
much  that  the  Government^  under  date  the  30th  September  ('59),  addressed  a 
despatch  to  Sir  Charles  Wood,  in  which,  after  giving  a  statement  of  ways  and 
means  for  1859-60  and  1860-61,  they  countermanded  a  remittance  of  Silver  of 
1,250,000/.  that  had  been  promised  from  England.  In  that  despatch  their  revised 
estimate  of  cash  to  be  nused  by  loans  in  India  for  1859-60  is  as  follows  :— 

£ 

From  5  per  cent,  loan,  cash 300,000 

„    5i        „  , 2.500,000 

„     Exchequer  Bills      „    400,000 

3,200,000 


"  This  statement  materially  differs  from  that  of  February  ('59),  as  the  total 
requirement  is  made  less  by  1,800,000/.,  and  the  amount  to  be  raised  by  Exchequer 
Bills,  is,  for  the  first  time,  brought  into  the  account.  The  (Government  estimate 
an  issue  of  these  Bills  in  1859-60  of  2,500,000/.,  of  which  they  calculate  on 
repaying  2,100,000/.,  as  the  holders  have  the  option  of  claiming  the  amount  in 
twelve  or  liiree  months.  But  there  are  symptoms  that  the  result  will  be  yet  more 
satisfactory,  and  that  this  new  security  will  gpreatly  fiicilitate  all  future  arrange- 
ments. The  general  opinion  in  India  is  described  to  be  much  in  its  favour.  From 
the  first  it  was  believed  that  the  Gtovemment  would  both  issue  and  keep  afloat  a 
&r  larger  amount  than  they  had  assumed  to  be  probable,  and  experience  has 
strengthened  that  impression.  The  bills  carry  interest  duly  at  a  rate  equal  to 
4{  per  cent.,  and  when  they  have  been  out  twelve  months  they  are  receiveable  in 
payment  of  Customs  and  all  other  revenne  duties.  But  the  Qovemment  were 
naturally  so  uncertain  as  to  the  success  of  the  experiment  that  in  the  estimate  of 
February  last  no  results  from  it  were  taken  into  account.  On  the  recommendation 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  they  now  publish  in  the  Calcutta  official  "  Gazette'* 
a  quarterly  statement  of  the  sums  paid  into  the  open  loans.  On  the  9th  November 
(59),  the  figures  were  given  for  the  first  two  quarters  of  the  current  year — namely, 
from  the  1st  of  May  to  the  Slst  of  October,  and  the  totals  were  as  follows  : — 

£ 

Cash  paid  into  5i  per  cent,  loan  1,321,000 

For  Exchequer  Bills  2,099,000 

3,420,000 


"  The  return  is  defective  in  an  important  particular,  since  it  does  not  state  the 
amount  of  Exchequer  Bills  that  had  been  repaid,  but  it  shows  that  whereas  the 
estimate  of  the  SOth  September  puts  down  2,800,000/.  as  the  sum  to  be  raised  from 
the  ordinary  loan  in  the  year,  nearly  half  had  been  received  in  six  months,  when  the 
prospects  of  Indian  finance  were  considered  discouraging,  and  that  the  new  security 
in  the  shape  of  Exchequer  or  Treasury  Bills  had  become  so  popular  that  nearly 
2,100.000/.  had  been  issued  in  half  a  year,  against  an  estimated  issue  of  2,500,000/. 
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in  the  whole  year.  The  impression  is,  moreoTer,  that  a  hurge  amonnt  of  this  imie 
is  found  to  float,  and  will  continue  to  float.  The  Qovernment,  in  their  September 
despatch,  estimated  it  at  only  400,000^.,  bnt  the  Bank  of  Bengal  alone  holds 
500,000/.,  as  shown  by  its  last  pablished  return.  Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that 
the  latest  Calcutta  journals,  as  well  as  the  commercial  letters,  mention  that  since 
the  publication  of  the  "  Qazette  "  statement  hu^  amounts  of  cash  and  5  per  cent. 
paper  were  being  paid  in  for  the  6^  per  cent,  loan,  and  that  it  was  consequently 
expected  to  be  shortly  closed.  This  consummation,  which  will  perhaps  be  hastened 
by  the  increased  Customs'  duties  on  the  great  importation  of  cotton  goods,  Ac^  b 
desirable,  since  the  terms  are  bad  for  the  Goyemment,— one-half  being  reoeivmbfe 
in  5  per  cent,  paper,  which  was  at  10  per  cent,  discount^  and  the  principal  not  bong 
redeemable  until  1879." 


III. — Russian  Financial  IHffieukiu. 

Tub  Times  of  the  10th  February,  1860,  contained  the  following 
ment : — 

"  St.  Petersburg  accounts  state  that  the  financial  position  of  Russia  continnes 
to  be  a  subject  of  much  anxiety,  and  that  the  question  is  whether  the  means 
of  relief  are  to  be  found  in  a  Loan  or  by  some  other  method.  The  result  of  the 
conversion  of  Bank  bills  into  5  per  cent,  stock  has  been  the  withdrawal  of  about 
42,000,000^.  of  these  bills  from  circulation,  and  the  run  for  money  consequent  upon 
the  reduction  of  interest  from  3  per  cent,  to  2  has  obliged  the  Bank  to  pay  off  an 
additional  22,000,000/.,  making  a  total  of  about  64,000,000/.  converted  or  cancelled 
out  of  the  125,000,000/.  originally  in  the  hands  of  the  public  Of  the  balance  now 
outetanding  it  is  estimated  that  a  large  proportion  belongs  to  the  Agricaltoral 
classes,  and  others  who  are  not  likely  to  ask  for  payment ;  bnt»  looking  at  the 
quantity  for  which  provision  may  still  have  to  be  made,  and  the  ezistiog  excess  of 
the  ordinary  note  circulation,  the  fact  is  admitted  that  a  heavy  amount  will  be 
required  to  restore  the  currency  from  the  serious  discount  at  which  it  has  so  long 
stood.  That  a  Loan  will  be  raised  if  the  money-markets  of  London  and  Paris  are 
found  to  admit  of  such  an  operation  is  not  doubted,  but  i^e  recent  depresdon  that 
has  prevailed  here  from  the  drain  of  bullion  to  India  has  tended,  among  the  oom- 
merdal  classes  at  St.  Petersburg,  to  check  any  sanguine  feeing  on  that  point." 


lY. ^A^ricuUural  Labour  and  Property  in  Norway  1859. 

Thb  following  statement  occurs  in  a  Work  recently  publiahed,  entitled 
Through  Norwojf  with  a  Knapsack^  by  Mr.  Williams. 

*'  The  relation  of  these  Housemen,  or  farm-labourers,  in  Norway,  to  the  Bonder, 
or  freehold  peasant  farmer,  is  peculiar  and  interesting.  They  hold  cottages  and 
patches  of  Lmd,  generally  sufficient  to  support  two  oows  and  some  sheep,  and  to 
grow  sufficient  rye,  barley,  or  oats  for  tlie  consumption  of  the  family,  lliese  sub- 
farms,  as  they  may  be  called,  are  usually  situated  on  the  skirts  of  the  bonder's 
farm,  and  are  held  under  him  at  a  fixed  rent  for  a  term  of  two  lives — ^that  of  the 
houseman  and  his  widow.  The  Houseman  is  under  an  obligation  of  fumishing  a 
certain  number  of  days'  work  on  the  bonder's  farm,  at  a  fixed  rate  of  wages — 
usually  about  threepence  or  fourpenoe  per  day,  with  victuals.  The  houseman  can 
g^ve  up  his  land  and  remove,  on  giving  six  months'  notice,  and  in  such  case  is 
entitled  to  the  value  of  house,  buildings,  &c.,  he  has  erected  at  his  own  expense ; 
but  the  landlord  cannot  remove  him,  or  his  widow,  so  long  as  the  stipulated 
services  are  rendered  and  the  rent  paid.     The  immorried  sons  and  daughters  of  the 
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houseman  are  osnally  employed  as  day  labom'era  on  the  main  farm  or  that  of 
their  parents.     The  eldest  son  of  a  houseman  commonly  sacceeds  his  father  hy  a 
sort  of  costomary  inheritance,  which  in  some  districts  is  so  usual  as  to  amount  to  a 
sort  of  tenant-right.    A  labourer  is  not  considered  in  a  condition  to  marry 
respectably  until  he  has  obtained  a  Houseman's  situation  and  allotment ;  and  the 
pasitor  of  the  parish  commonly  refuses  to  marry  a  couple  that  is  not  thus  pro- 
vided.    As  the  supply  of  labour  is  fully  up  to  the  demand,  and  a  vacancy  for  a 
houseman  but  seldom  occurs,  a  considerable  che^k  is  thus  put  upon  early  marriages ; 
but  at  the  same  time  a  great  amount  of  illegitimacy  is  also  consequent.    By 
Norwegian  law  illegitimate  children  become  legitimate  by  the  subsequent  marriage 
of  their  parents.     The  farms  of  the  Bonders  seldom  change  hands ;  they  pass  from 
ikther  to  son  through  many  generations,  and  are  usually  not  more  than  large 
enough  to  provide  for  the  wants  of  the  family.     It  is  but  rarely  that  one  can 
distinguish  the  bonder  from  his  housemen  by  any  difference  of  dr^  or  manner. 
They  usually  take  their  meals  together,  and  live  on  terms  of  apparent  equality.    The 
exceptions  that  I  have  seen  to  this  were  chiefly  in  the  Uirge  farms  of  the 
Gnldbrandsdal,  and  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Trondlyem,  where  there  are  tlurty  or 
forty  labourers  on  one  fiurm,  and  who  are  called  to  their  meals  by  the  tolling  of  a 
bell,  hung  for  the  purpose  in  a  little  belfry  on  the  roof  of  the  main  building.    In 
the  winter  time  a  greater  degree  of  separation  and  inequality  doubtless  exists ;  for 
that  is  the  great  junketing  period  in  Norway,  espedally  in  the  extreme  north, 
where  Yulo-time  is  a  long  term  of  continual  darkness.     Then  the  farmers  pay  long 
visits  to  their  neighbours,  half-a-dozen  families  stopping  at  one  fkrm ;  and  the  host 
and  his  family,  joining  their  guests,  start  in  procession  over  the  snow  to  the  house 
of  one  of  his  visitors,  then  to  another,  and  so  on  till  the  round  is  completed,  and 
each  has  been  a  host  and  guest  to  all  in  turn.     Dancing  is  the  favourite  amuse- 
ment at  these  gatherings,  and  the  polka,  or  *  polsk/  as  they  call  it,  the  favourite 
dance.     It  was  one  of  the  common  dances  of  Norway  long  befbre  its  introduction 
into  EIngland.     I  have  heard  some  very  animated  accounts  of  these  merry-makingB, 
the   remembrance   of  which  evidently  lasts  through  the  summer;  and  if  I  may 
judge  by  the  blushes  and  laughter  that  have  replied  to  my  inquiries,  there  is  quite 
as  much  lovemaking  at  these  "  Yulekiks  "  as  at  the  salters  in  summer  time. 

**  I  have  already  alluded  to  the  length  of  time  that  some  of  these  bonder  estates 
continue  in  one  &mily.  Mr.  Laing  quotes  some  interesting  itistances  of  this. 
Krolf  Blakar,  of  Blakar,  in  Lom  parish,  *  preserves  a  headpiece  or  helmet  com- 
plete, with  an  opening  only  for  the  eyes,  and  parts  of  a  coat  of  mail,  a  long  sword, 
and  other  articles  of  his  ancestors ;  and  a  writing  of  King  Hakon  Magnussen  the 
younger,  who  lodged  a  night  in  Blakar  Qaard,  in  the  fourteenth  year  of  his  reign, 
anno  1S64.  In  many  instances  the  title-deeds  by  which  the  existing  families  hold 
their  property  are  written  in  a  dead  language,  the  old  Norsk  or  Icelandic 

'*  Many  of  the  relations  of  Bolf  Qanger,  the  conqueror  of  Normandy,  and  the 
ancestor  of  our  Norman  line  of  kings,  are  still  represented  by  their  descendants, 
who  are  peasant  proprietors  in  Norway  and  loelnnd.  If  the  royal'  families  of 
Europe  and  our  aristocratic  families,  whose  ancestors  '  came  over  with  the  Con- 
queror,' could  trace  their  lineage  fiir  enough,  they  would  find  the  fkrms  of  their 
ancestors  among  the  '  gaards '  of  Norway,  with  nearly  the  same  boundaries  aa 
they  had  a  thousand  years  ago ;  and  in  many  instances  the  present  Bonder  would 
be  the  direct  descendant  of  the  elder  son  of  the  common  ancestor,  while  the  prince 
or  nobleman  would  have  descended  from  a  younger  son :  for  then,  as  now,  when 
the  &rms  were  too  small  for  subdivision,  the  elder  sons  inherited  them  intact, 
while  the  younger  went  to  seek  their  fortunes  on  the  seas  and  in  distant  lands. 
Then  they  manned  the  vessels  of  the  terrible  sea-kings,  and  settied  on  the  shores 
of  England,  Scotland,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  and  even  of  the  Mediterranean; 
besides  colonizing  Qreenland  and  the  shores  of  the  unknown  Western  world,  which 
they  called  Vinland.  Now  thoy  help  to  man  the  ships  of  the  British  and  American 
navy  and  merchant  service;  and  are  among  the  most  suocessfU  agricultural 
emigrants  to  that  New  World  which  their  ancestors  diaoovered." 
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y. —London  Joint  Stock  BanJbty  1849-54-59. 

The  Half- Yearly  Meetings  to  Slst  Deoember,  '59,  of  the  setreral  Joint  Stock 
Banks  in  London  being  now  completed,  the  subjoined  table  has  been  made  up, 
exhibiting  their  respective  capitals  and  extent  of  transactions,  as  well  as  the  periods 
at  which  they  were  severally  opened.  The  table  shows  the  Capitals  and  Liabilities, 
in  the  latter  of  which  there  is  little  variation  from  the  returns  of  last  year,  the 
difference  being  only  an  increase  of  2*71,8481,  or  less  than  three-quarters  per  cent. 
The  totals  of  the  London  and  Westminster  and  Union  of  London  show  a  moderate 
decrease,  but  in  those  of  all  the  others  there  has  been  an  increase.  The  Wesl^ni 
of  London,  which  in  last  year's  return  figured  for  278,951^.,  has  since  ceased  to 
exist,  the  bulk  of  its  business  having  been  transferred  to  the  London  and  County. 
The  table  also  specifies  the  amount  of  each  Guarantee  fund,  the  ratio  of  capital  and 
guarantee  fund  to  liabilities,  and  the  rate  of  distribution  just  declared,  that  of  the 
London  and  Westminster,  which  in  1858  was  18  per  cent.,  being  now  20,  while 
that  of  the  London  Joint  Stock  has  been  lowered  from  the  exceptional  amount  of 
82^  to  28|.  The  Commercial  and  City  Banks,  which  paid  5  per  cent,  last  year, 
have  gone  up  respectively  to  7  and  6  per  cent. 


Joint  Stock  Banks  of  London^  1849-54  and  59. 


Paid-up 

Capital  in 

1869. 

Bask. 
[GOO'S  at  unit  end  omitted.] 

Cnnent  and  Deposit 
Accounts. 

Gua- 
rantee 

and 
Reserve 
I'und. 

Pro- 
portion 

of 

Capital 

and 

Gua- 

raniee 

to 
Deposits. 

Dividend 
and 

Bona 
to 

prieter 

founded 

Year. 

Amount. 

In- 
crease. 

1834 

1,000, 

London  and  Westminster 
•             ft 

1849 
54 
59 

£ 

3,680, 

7,177, 

11,115, 

Pr.et. 
95 

ss 

£ 

108, 
134, 
200, 

Pr.ct. 

16 
10 

Pr.et 

pr.  ana. 

6 

14 

18 

1836 

600, 

London  Joint  Stock    

>> 

1849 
54 
59 

2,792, 
6,161, 
9,556. 

I20 

55 

132, 
156, 
229, 

12 
9 

25 
18 

1839 

720, 

Union  Bank  of  London  .... 
>> 
f» 

1849 
54 
59 

2,835, 
7,031, 
9,318, 

148 
33 

50, 
50, 
95, 

II 
9 

6 
15 
15 

1839 

500, 

London  and  County   

if 

1849 
54 
59 

1,675, 
3,779, 
4,975, 

126 
3a 

28, 

62, 

105, 

15 

12 

6 
12 
11 

1839 

300, 

Commercial  Bk.  of  London 

1849 
54 
59 

,541, 

1,265, 

,926, 

134 

17, 
64, 
75, 

29 
40 

6 

10 

7 

Totals  of  tbb  abovx 
ff 
»» 

1849 
54 
59 

11,523, 
25,413, 
35.890, 

120 
4* 

335, 
466, 
704, 

H 
II 

15i 
1:4 

1855 

300, 
300, 
179, 

City  Bank    

1859 
59 
59 

2,223, 

1,599, 

,140, 

— 

33, 
12, 

15 
19 
77 

6 

1855 

Bank  of  London 

5 

1855 

Unity   
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ABSTRACT  OP  THE  REGISTRAR-GENERAL'S  RETURN 

OF  THB 

MARRIAGES    nr  ENGLAND   Ajn>  WALES  DUsiNa  the  Thibd  Quabtbb 
(July — Sbptbmbeb),  and  of  the  BIRTHS  ajtd  DEATHS  DTmiN& 

THE  FOXTBTH   QVABTEB  (OOTOBEE — ^DbCEHBEB),  OF  1859. 


This  Return  comprises  the  Bibths  and  Deaths  registered  hy  2,197  Re^strars  in 
all  the  districts  of  England  during  the  Autumn  Quarter  that  ended  on  December 
31st,  1859;  and  the  MABBiAGhES  in  12,387  churches  or  chapels,  about  4,195 
registered  places  of  worship  unconnected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  631 
Superintendent  Registrars'  offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  September  SOth, 
1859. 

The  last  Quarterly  Return  of  1859  presents  satisfactory  results.  The  country 
has  recovered  from  the  depression  of  1858.  The  marriage  rate,  which  had  been 
low  in  the  two  previous  years,  approached  the  average.  A  great  number  of 
children  in  excess  of  the  average  were  bom;  and,  notwithstanding  the  severe 
Weather,  the  Mortality  was  nearly  at  the  usual  rate  in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year. 

llie  accounts  of  the  Year  1859  are  now  made  up,  and  they  show  in  satisfactory 
contrast  an  increase  in  the  hirlh-rate,  a  dscreaee  in  the  death-rate  of  England  and 
Wales. 

Mabbiaoeb. — 79,852  persons  married  in  the  Summer  quarter  that  ended  on 
September  dOth,  and  the  marriage-rate  was  1*602.  This  is  a  great  increase  on  the 
numbers  marrying  in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year,  when  the 
marriage-rate  was  1*668.     The  average  marriage-rate  of  the  season  is  1*623. 


England  : — Mabriages,  Births,  and  Deaths,  retwmed  in  the  Yearg 
1853-59,  and  in  the  Quabtbbs  of  those  Years, 

Calendar  Yeabs,  18^3-69  '.-^Ntmbers. 


Yean  ,.< 

'59. 

'58. 

'57. 

'56. 

'65. 

'64. 

'63. 

Marriages    No. 

Births „ 

Deaths „ 

689,558 
441,249 

156,297 
655,627 
450,018 

159,097 
663,071 
419,815 

159,337 
657,453 
390,506 

152,113 
635,043 
425,703 

159,727 
634,405 
437,905 

164,520 
612,391 
421,097 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Tear  1853-59. 
(I.)  Marriages  : — Numbers, 


Qrs.  ended 
last  day  qf 

'69. 

'58. 

'67. 

'56. 

'56. 

'64. 

'53. 

March No. 

35,429 

30,034 

33,321 

33,427 

29,186 

33,234 

35,149 

June    „ 

42,045 

39,909 

41,267 

38,820 

38,549 

40,518 

40,446 

Septmbr „ 

39,926 

38,628 

38,669 

39,089 

37,308 

38,182 

39,89» 

Decmbr. , 

— 

47,726 

45,840 

48,001 

47.070 

47,793 

49,026 
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Quarter^  Beturnt, 


[Mar* 


Quarters  of  each  CaUndar  Yeavy  1853-59. 


last  day  qf 
March No. 

'59. 

•58. 

'67. 

'68. 

'55. 

•54. 

•58- 

175,429 

171,001 

170,480 

169,250 

166,225 

160,785 

161,729 

J«ne    „ 

175,727 

169,170 

170,444 

173,263 

165,277 

172,457 

158.697 

Septmbr , 

168,311 

157,449 

161,181 

157,462 

154,700 

164,724 

147,602 

Decmbr.  ....  „ 

170,091 

158,007 

161,016 

157,478 

148,841 

146,439 

144,363 

(III.)  Dbaths  :— iVtim6«rt. 


Qrs.  ended 
laat  day  qf 

•59. 

'58. 

•67. 

'56. 

'66. 

•64. 

•68. 

March No. 

121,682 

125,902 

108,665 

103,014 

134,542 

111,843 

118,119 

Jane    „ 

105,778 

107,193 

100,046 

100,099 

106,493 

102,586 

107,647 

Scptmbr. ....  „ 

104,339 

98,260 

100,528 

91,155 

87,646 

113,843 

92,201 

Decmbr „ 

109,450 

118,663 

110,576 

96,238 

97,022 

109,633 

103,130 

Births. — The  births  of  170,091  children  were  registered  in  the  quarter  that 
ended  on  December  Slst.  The  number  is  12,084  in  excess  of  the  number  regiatersd 
in  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  The  birth-rate  was  8*402  ;  it  is 
the  highest  on  record.     The  average  of  the  season  is  3-197. 

689,558  children  were  registered  in  the  year,  or  1,889  daily. 

Increasb  op  Population. — The  Births  exceeded  the  Deaths  by  60,641,  and 
that  was  therefore  nearly  the  natural  incieeae  of  the  population  in  92  dayv. 
Thus  the  population  of  Engla/nd  and  Wales  increased  at  the  raie  of  659  dcUl^f  / 
and  the  probable  natural  increase  of  the  population  of  the  United  Kingdom  was 
988  daily. 

In  the  year  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  was  248,809,  or  680  daily  in 
England  and  Wales;  in  the  United  Kingdom  the  natural  increase  must  have 
exceeded  1,000  dally. 

ENaLAHO  i— Annual  Rate  Per  Cent.  o/PER80if8  Married,  Births,  and  Dbaths^ 
^  during  the  Years  1853-59,  and  the  Quarters  ofihoee  Yeare. 

Calendar  Years,  1853-59 1— General  Percentage  Results. 


YXAXS   

'59. 

Mean 
'49-'58. 

'58. 

'57. 

'56. 

'55. 

'64. 

•68. 

£8tmtd.Pophi. 
of   England 

in  middle  of 
Year 

19,745 

.... 

i9»523. 

i9»305* 

i9,045» 

18,787, 

18,619, 

18*403. 

Persons   Mar-) 
ried   Perct.1 

BiHhi..,.    „ 

Deaths...    „ 

3-492 
2-231 

x-684 

3-385 
2*Z46 

1-602 

3-358 
2*305 

1-648 

3-435 
2175 

1-674 

3-452 
2050 

1-620 

3-380 
2-266 

1-716 

3-407 
2-352 

1-788 

3-328 
2-288 
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QuARTBRa  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1853-69. 
(I.)  Persons  Married  : — PercentageM. 


119 


Qtm.  ended 
ioMtdayqf 

•69. 

Mean 
'49-*68. 

'58. 

'67. 

•66. 

•55. 

•64. 

•53. 

March. ...Per  ct. 

1*462 

1*403 

1-254 

1-408 

1-416 

1-266 

1-456 

1-556 

Jone. „ 

1712 

1-698 

1-642 

1-714 

1-638 

1-648 

1-750 

1-766 

Septmbr.     ,, 

1-602 

1-623 

1-568 

1-592 

1-626 

1-574 

1-626 

1-718 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

1-996 

1-932 

1-876 

1-990 

1-978 

2030 

2106 

(II.) 

Births 

: — Percentagee. 

Ore.  ended 
last  day  qf 

•59. 

Mean 
•49-'68. 

•58. 

•67. 

'56. 

'66. 

•64. 

•58. 

March....Per  ct. 

3-621 

3-550 

3-568 

3*600 

3-585 

3-603 

3-520 

3-578 

June    ....    „ 

3-577 

3*553 

3-482 

3*548 

3-656 

3-534 

3-722 

3-464 

Septmbr.     „ 

3-377 

3'M^ 

3-196 

3-308 

3-275 

3*261 

3-294 

3-177 

Decmbr.      ,, 

— 

3*197 

3-198 

3-295 

3-264 

3-128 

3-111 

3-100 

(III.) 

Dbaths 

: — Percentagee, 

Qn.  ended 
latt  dap  qf 

'59- 

Mean 
'49-'58. 

'68. 

'67. 

'56. 

'66. 

•64. 

•53. 

Marcb....Fer  ct. 

2-512 

»*455 

2-627 

2-295 

2-182 

2-916 

2-449 

2-613 

June „ 

2153 

2-214 

2*206 

2083 

2112 

2-277 

2*214 

2-355 

Septmbr.     >» 

2-093 

2-138 

1-994 

2063 

1-896 

1-848 

2*423 

1*985 

Decmbr.      „ 

2189 

2-183 

2-402 

2*263 

1-995 

2-039 

2-329 

2-214 

24,118  Emigrants  siuled  from  the  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  there 
are  Qovemment  emigration  officers,  and  about  9,8^4  of  them  were  of  English 
origin.  During  the  year  120,432  emigrants  sailed  from  our  shores,  of  whom  about 
40,245  were  English,  12,077  Scotch,  62,841  Irish,  and  5,269  were  foreigners.* 

Prices,  the  Weather,  aitd  PArPEBisH. — ^The  prices  of  food,  the  weather, 
and  the  state  of  employment  influence,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  births,  deatiis,  and 
marriages  of  the  population. 

Wheat  was  sold  at  the  average  rate  of  43f .  44.  a  quarter  during  the  last 
thirteen  weeks  of  the  year  1869 ;  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  1857  and  1858  the 
price  was  52«.  and  4Ir.  9d.  The  price  of  this  great  article  of  food  fluctuated  little, 
and  has  been  moderate  during  the  last  two  years.    The  average  price  of  heefhj  the 


*  From  a  Return  with  which  the  Registrar-General  has  been  favoured  by  the 
Em'igration  Commissioners :  the  number  returned  as  of  English  origin  was  7,536, 
while  the  birthplace  of  5,748  was  not  distinguished;  in  the  above  statement  a 
proportional  number  of  these  have  been  added  to  tiioee  retomed  as  of  English 
origin. 
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carcase  at  Xjeadenhall  and  Newgate  marketa  was  5^(2.,  of  mmtton  6|<2.  a  poand. 
The  price  of  meat  fluctuatea  less  than  the  price  of  hread ;  but  taking  the  mean  of 
the  two  articles,  the  price  has  followed  the  same  coarse  as  the  price  of  wheat.  So 
the  price  of  potatoes,  which  fluctuates  largely,  and  has  an  evident  effect  on  the 
public  health,  was  140«.,  87^.  6«{.,  and  102«.  6<2.  a  ton  in  the  last  thirteen  weeks 
of  the  three  years  1857,  1858,  and  1859. 

The  Meteorology  of  the  season  was  remarkable  for  its  excesses  of  heat  and  oold. 
Very  severe  weather  set  in  on  October  21st ;  it  was  followed  by  a  warm  week 

The  Average  Prices  of  Consols,  of  Wheat,  Meat,  and  Potatobs;  aUo  the 
Average  Number  of  Paupers  relieved  on  the  last  day  of  each  Week;  and 
the  Mean  Temperaturcy  in  each  of  the  nine  Quarters  etided  December 
81st,  1859. 

1S3  4  Bft  789 


Average 

Price 

of 

Consols 

(for 
Money). 

Average 

Price 

of 

Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

Prices 

Prices  of 
Potatoes 

(York 
Regviits) 
per  Ton 

at 

Watenide 

Market, 

Southwark. 

Qnarters 
ending 

of  Meat  ]  >er  ID.  at 

Leiulenhull 

■nd  Newgate  Markets 

(by  the  Carcase), 
with  the  Man  Prices. 

Quarterly  Average  of 
the  Number  of  Psupers 

relieved  on  the 
latt  day  of  each  week. 

Mean 
Tem- 
pera- 

Beef. 

MnttoB. 

In^loor. 

Ottt^loor. 

ture 

1857 
31  Dec. 

1858 
31  Mar. 

30  June 

30  Sept. 

31  Dec. 

1859 
31  Mar. 

30  June 

30  Sept. 

31  Dec. 

£ 

96i 
97| 
96i 
98i 

95| 
92} 
95| 
961 

s.   d. 
52     0 

46  5 
44     ] 
44     7 
41     9 

40    8 

47  3 
44    0 
43    4 

d.  d.  d. 

4*-64 

51 

4J-6* 

5* 
41—6 

si 

Si 

4-6* 

5* 

4J-6J 

Si 
4»-6i 

5i 

41— 6J 

Si 

4-€i 

Si 

d.  d.  d. 

41-7 

Si 

*i-i 

Si 
4i-0i 

5i 
41-61 

Si 
4J-6J 

5* 

4J-7 

54 

5—7 

6 

4J-6J 

si 

4f-6» 
51 

9.   9.     9, 

130—150 
140 

130—175 

140—185 

162 

65—  90 

77 
80—  95 

87 

80—100 
90 

85—110 

97 
65—105 

85 
85—120 

102 

122,942 

138,376 

"91^34 
10:, 197 

"5.751 

121,854 
109,150 
100,582 
109,429 

736,814 

835,641 
752,278 
705,301 
710,904 

742,964 
710,410 
682,867 
683,962 

47-» 

37-8 
54-3 
610 
43-8 

43-3 
53-7 
62-8 
43-3 

Col.  6  is  deduced  from  the  Weekly  Tables  published  in  the  Economist,  The 
average  of  the  highest  and  of  the  lowest  prices  is  here  shown  in  cols.  4,  5,  and  6, 
and  not  the  absolute  highest  or  lowest  price  quoted  at  any  period  of  the  quarter. 

Cols.  7  and  8  are  deduced  from  the  Returns  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  The 
Returns  relate  to  644  Unions,  &c.,  comprising  a  population  of  17,652,540  (in 
1851),  and  do  not  include  the  paupers  of  parishes,  &c.,  incorporated  under  Gilbert'a 
Act,  or  still  under  the  43rd  Elizabeth ;  Lunatic  Paupers  in  Asylums  and  Vagrants 
relieved  in  the  aboTe  Unions  are  also  excluded.  They  amounted  on  January  lst« 
1858,  to — Insane  Persons,  19,487;  Vagrants,  2,265.  The  rest  of  the  paupers  on 
that  day  amounted  to  880,280. 
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(November  Ist-Sth);  then  the  oold  weather  retomed,  and  became  intense,  the 
temperatnre  falling  all  over  the  country  below  the  freezing  point  of  water  (32°), 
and  in  many  places  descending  below  10°.  At  Norwich  the  low  point  of  1**  was 
observed;  at  Holkham  8*8°;  at  Lampeter  2°  below  zero.  The  weather  after 
December  23rd,  became  again  unusually  warm  until  the  end  of  the  year.  The  rain- 
fall was  8*7  in. ;  or  1*6  in.  above  the  average  of  the  season.  Nearly  26  in.  of  rain 
fell  in  the  year ;  or  half  an  inch  in  excess  of  the  average.  In  the  four  previous 
years  the  rain-fidl  was  deficient. 

Pauperism  has  gradually  declined ;  the  average  number  of  paupers  in  reodpt 
of  relief  during  the  last  thirteen  weeks  of  1857-8-9,  were  respectively  869,766, 
826,655,  and  793,391. 

Stats  ov  the  Publio  Hsalth.^109,4(60  deaths  were  registered  in  the  last 
quarter  of  the  year  1859,  and  the  mortality  was  at  the  rate  of  2*189  per  cent,  per 
annum.  This  is  slightly  above  the  average  rate  (2*183) ; .  but  is  much  below  the 
rates  in  the  corresponding  quarters  of  the  two  previous  years  (2*263)  and  (2'402). 

In  the  last  year  441,249  deaths  were  re^tered ;  and  the  mortality  was  at  the 
rate  of  2*231  per  cent. ;  or  rather  more  than  22^  died  out  of  1,000  living. 

By  a  carcM  induction,  drawn  from  an  extensive  series  of  observations  on 
various  portions  of  the  population,  it  appears  that  the  Deaths  should  not  have 
exceeded  322,616  in  the  year,  at  what  may  be  provisionally  called  the  natural  rate, 
actually  prevailing  in  sixty-three  districts  of  the  country.  The  118,633  deaths  in 
excess  of  this  number  were,  therefore,  unnatural  deaths. 

U  we  divide  the  population  into  two  nearly  equal  parts,  the  Town  population,  it 
is  found,  died  at  the  rate  of  nearly  26  in  1,000 ;  the  Country  population  at  the  rate 
of  19  in  1,000  on  an  average  during  ten  previous  autumn  quarters.  In  the 
last  Quarter  the  mortality  of  the  towns  was  between  one  and  two  in  1,000  below 
the  average.  This  reduction  may  be  fkirly  referred  to  the  foil  employment  of  the 
people  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  and  to  the  partial  sanitary  improvements 
which  have  been  made  in  several  large  towns.  That  is  not  the  effect  of  the 
weather,  or  of  any  universal  cause,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  in  the  country  and 
small  town  districts  the  mortality  rose  from  the  average  of  19  to  20  deaths  out  of 
1,000  living. 

The  diseases  of  the  Lungs  were  unusually  fiital,  in  consequence  of  the  severity  of 
the  weather ;  and  the  new  form  of  throat  disease  (diphtheria)  has  caused  much 
sickness,  and  in  some  places  has  destroyed  many  lives. 

Fever  has  also  been  unusually  prevalent  in  certain  districts.  Pathologists  now 
distinguish  three  kinds  of  fever  which  have  been  hitherto  confounded  together ; 
and  are  still  apparently  undistinguished  by  a  certain  number  of  medical  practi- 
tioners. The  typhoid  fever,  or  typhia,  as  it  may  be  caUed  to  disting^sh  it  from 
typhus.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  Dir.  Murchison,  and  others,  have  shown  is  a  kind 
of  night-soil  fever.  It  was  the  cause  of  many  deaths  in  families  during  the 
quarter.  Thus  in  the  sub-district  of  Lyncombe,  near  Bath,  the  Registrar  reports 
five  cases  of  typhoid  fever  at  Oldfleld  Cottage ;  three  had  terminated  fatally,  and 
another  death  was  hourly  expected.  The  deceased  young  hidies,  aged  19,  18,  and 
16,  were  the  daughters  of  a  lieutenant-colonel,  who  expressed  his  conviction  that 
imperfect  drainage  was  the  cause  of  his  most  distressing  loss.  This  fever  has 
prevailed  at  Bedford ;  rich  and  poor  have  been  affected.  Twenty-six  deaths  from 
it  have  happened  in  the  town  daring  the  last  three  months.  People  are  suddenly 
attacked  with  considerable  irritability  of  the  bowels ;  tenderness  of  the  right  iliac 
region,  gurgling  of  the  bowels,  the  eruption  of  rose-coloured  spots,  deUrium,  and 
sometimes  perforation  of  the  intestines  follow.  Relapses  are  frequent.  Foul 
cesspools  are  numerous  in  the  town,  and  the  drainage  is  very  defective.  The  soil 
is  mostly  gravelly,  porous,  and  affected  by  soaknge.  Water  contamination  is 
frequent.  A  wheelwright's  wife  aged  37,  died  of  the  fever  on  October  31st;  a 
labourer's  wife,'  aged  25,  on  November  16th;  a  dairyman's  son,  aged  23,  on 
December  7th ;  a  physician's  daughter,  aged  20,  on  December  16th ;  a  captain's 
daughter,  aged  18,  on  December  18th ;  a  dealer's  son,  aged  23,  on  December  21st ; 
and  the  curate,  aged  24,  died  of  the  same  low  fever,  with  hsemorrhage,  on 
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December  28th.  These  tngical  lones  would  tmdonbtedly  be  lest  frequenty  laj 
would  not  be  snfltained,  if  the  earth,  air,  and  water  of  the  town  were  eflectiT^ 
purified.  More  than  50  cases  of  the  fever  occurred  in  the  small  village  of 
Hartfield  (East  Grinstead,  Sussex),  where  the  drainage  has  been  much  neglected, 
and  the  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  houses  generally  are  bad.  The  fever  has 
been  very  prevalent  at  Newport,  and  its  neighbourhood,  in  the  Ide  of  Wight ;  it 
destroyed  13  lives.  At  Lemsford,  in  the  Hatfield  district,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lea, 
several  persons  were  attacked,  and  two  died.  When  this  disease  enters  a  boose  it 
generally  attacks  several  members  of  the  same  family.  The  Begistrars  cite 
instances.  The  introduction  of  the  disease  can  sometimes  be  traced  ;  thos,  % 
woman  went  to  Yarmouth  to  nurse  her  daughter,  who  died,  and  was  brought  to 
Billingford  to  be  buried.  Afterwards  the  mother,  a  daughter,  aged  24  years,  and 
a  son,  aged  14  years,  died  of  the  same  fever.  Two  more  members  of  the  same 
fiunily  were  attacked,  but  are  now  better.  The  house  stands  apart,  and  the  disease 
has  not  extended  to  any  other  family.  Portland  is  crowded  by  men  employed  in  the 
Government  works ;  and  yet  pati^its  snfiTering  from  smaU-pox,  measles,  or  typhoid 


Dbaths  in  the  Autumn  Quarters^  ended  December  Slst^  'iS52-^Q. -^Numbers. 


Dkaths,  &€. 

1869. 

Total    « 

1849-58, 
(10  Years.) 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

1866. 

1854. 

1853. 

1853. 

In  126  District!  and  33-) 
Sub-districta,  comprising  • 
the  Chitf  Towns    ) 

In  the  rcmmning  TMstricts  s 
and  Snb-DistricU  of  Eng-  | 
land  and  Wales,  compris-  ) 
ing  chiefly  Small  Towns  | 
kdA  Cowitry  Faruhu  ,„) 

67,427 
63,028 

550*623 
472,923 

65.667 
63,006 

60.132 
60,444 

52,096 
44,162 

61,085 
46,037 

59,660 
49,973 

67.635 
46,49» 

62,711 
47,039 

All  England 

109,460 

1,023,546 

118,668 

110,576 

96,238 

97.022 

109.638 

108.180 

W,770 

Arba,  Population^  Deaths,  and  Mortality  per  Cent,  in  the  Autumn  Quarters, 
ended  December  Sisty  1849-69. 


Gsoups. 


In  125  Districts,  and^ 
23  Sub-DUtricts,  ( 
comprising  the  ( 
CAi^Towns  J 

In  the  remaining  Dis-^j 
tricts  and  Sab-dis- 1 
tricts  of  England! 
and  Wales,  compri-  / 
sing  chiefly  Small\ 
Townt  and  Country  I 
Paruhee J 


All  England 


Area 

iu 
Statute 
Acres. 

(England.) 


No. 
2,149,800 


35,175,115 


37,324,915 


Population  Enumerated. 
(England.) 


June  6-7th, 
1841. 


No. 

6,838,069 


9,076,079 


15,914,148 


March  Slst, 
1851. 


No. 
8,247,017 


9,680,592 


17,927,609 


Deaths 
in  10 
Autumn 
Quarters, 
184»-68. 


No. 
550,623 


472.923 


1,023,546  2-183 


Average 
Annual 
Rate  of 
MortaUtj 
percent. 

of  10 
Autumn 
Quarters, 
1849-68. 


Per  ct 

2*510 


1-913 


Aaaval 

Rate  of 

MortaUky 

per  Cent. 

in  the 
Autumn 
Quarter 

1869. 


Per  ct. 
2*359 


2*028 


2-189 
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fever  are,  the  Registrar  complains,  difltrilmted  in  private  lodgings,  among  the 
inhabitants ;  he  has  registered  one  death  bjr  fever.  Other  illustrations  of  the  fittal 
prevalence  of  typhoid  fever  will  be  found  in  the  Registrar's  notes. 

Cholera  and  diarrhflea  have  proved  iktal  in  Uie  Pontefract  sab-district.  In 
Glass  Houghton,  a  township  of  about  200  inhabdtants,  12  deaths  were  registered  in 
seventeen  days  (Oct.  l8t-l7th) ;  they  all  died  of  cholera  and  diarrhoea.  The  dwell- 
ings in  whidi  the  disease  raged  were  badly  ventilated,  and  in  a  low  damp  locality. 
Of  the  same  diseases  15  persons  died  in  Castleford  and  Whitwood.  The  people  had 
been  allowed  to  deposit  dung  and  other  offid  near  a  well  which  supplied  the 
streets  to  which  the  disease  was  mainly  confined ;  and  the  heavy  rains  had  vrashed 
the  ^rt  into  the  water. 

The  returns  afford  evidence  of  the  efficacy  of  Sanitary  measures.  Thus  the 
fever  which  had  prevailed  some  time  in  the  camp  at  Colchester,  continued  during 
October  and  November.  An  inquiry  was  instituted;  sanitary  measures  were 
probably  adopted,  and  no  death  from  fever  occurred  in  camp  or  town  during 
December,  which  was  unusually  healthy.  The  gpreat  diminution  in  the  mortality 
of  Bristol  is  ascribed  in  part  to  the  comparative  prosperity  of  the  working  classes, 
but  stiU  more  distinctly  to  the  improvements  which  have  been  made  in  the  drainage, 
and  in  tlie  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  city.  The  Registrar  of  Walsall  accounts 
for  the  decrease  of  deaths  by  sanitary  regulations. 

The  increase  of  births,  and  the  decrease  of  deaths,  in  Wilton,  the  Registrar 
states  is,  in  his  opinion,  attributable  to  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  superior  class 
of  Cottages,  in  lieu  of  the  former  ill-bmlt  and  badly-ventilated  dwellings  of  the 
agricultural  labourers.  The  numerous  new  cottages,  which  are  being  built  in  several 
parishes  of  that  sub-district,  "  by  the  direction  of  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert,"  wUl  no 
doubt  improve  the  health  of  the  inhabitants. 

The  improvement  of  the  health  of  the  labouring  population  of  the  kingdom  is 
one  of  the  most  pregnant  measures  of  defence  that  can  be  conceived;  and  will  not 
be  overlooked  by  the  great  landed  proprietors. 

At  the  instance  of  the  Lords  of  Her  Majesty's  Privy  Council,  the  Registrars 
have  returned  the  causes  of  many  deaths  in  their  several  districts.  The  printed 
Notes  contain  many  interesting  &cts;  the  whole  of  the  MS.  Notes  have  been 
placed  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Simon,  their  Health  Officer,  as  they  suggest  important 
inquiries. 


Note, — ^The  Numbers  of  Births  and  Deaths  in  this  Return  are  ftimished  by  the 
Registrars  at  the  end  of  the  Quarter,  and  have  not  yet  been  suljected  to  revinon 
at  the  General  Register  Office;  they  will,  therefore,  be  ibund  to  differ^  in  some 
instances,  from  the  more  correct  numben  to  be  published  hereafter  in  the  Annual 
Report  ik  the  Registrar-GeneraL 
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Marriages  Registered  in  Quarters  ended  30th  September^  1857-50; 
Births  and  Deaths  in  Quarters  ended  Qlst  December,  1857-59. 


1 

S 

8 

4 

s 

6 

DIVISIONS. 

AUA 

in 
SUtttte 

ForULATlOIf, 

1861. 
(Permmi.) 

80th  September. 

(England  and  Wales.) 

'59. 

'58. 

'57. 

Enold.  &  Walks....  Totalt 

Acres. 
37.3a4.915 

No. 
17,927,609 

No. 
39.9^6 

No. 
38,628 

No. 
38,669 

I.  London 

78,029 

4.065.935 
3,201,290 
3,214,099 

4,993,660 
3*865,332 
3*540.797 

2,000,227 
3.654.636 
3.49^.322 

5.ii8,588 

2,362.236 

1,628,416 
1.234,332 
1,113,982 

1,803,261 
2,136,573 
1,215,501 

2,488,438 

1,789,047 

969,126 

1,186,697 

7.835 

3.^49 
2,061 
1,689 

3.366 
4.844 
2.3*7 

6.763 
4,112 
2,082 

2,298 

6,969 

3,114 
2,159 
1,797 

3,163 
4,730 
2,215 

6,374 
3,921 
1,994 

2,192 

6,953 

II.  South  Eastern  

ill.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eautem 

3,033 
2,166 
1,72<^ 

V.  South  Western  

VI.  West  Midland   

VII.  North  Midland 

VIII.  North  Western 

IX.  Yorkshire 

3,12a 
4,894 
2,242 

6.330 
3,874 

X.  Northern   

2,022 

XI.  Monmthsh.  &  Wales 

2,315 

10 


11 


18 


18 


DIVISIONS. 

BnTHS  in  anarters  ended 
80th  December. 

Dmaths  in  Qnarters  ended 
80th  December. 

(England  and  Wales.) 

'59. 

'58. 

'57. 

'59. 

'58. 

'57. 

Engld.  &  Wales....  Totals 

No. 
170,090 

No. 
158,007 

No. 
161,016 

No. 
109,450 

No. 
118,663 

No. 
110,576 

I.  London 

13.625 

14.625 

10,612 

9,248 

14,664 

a  1.444 
11,256 

25.582 

17,999 
10,156 

10,880 

22,839 

13,413 
9,946 
8,523 

13,607 
20,032 
10,132 

23,402 

16,451 

9,790 

9,872 

22,351 

13,714 

10,262 

8,719 

13,599 
20,312 
10,663 

24,334 

17,217 

9,676 

10,169 

15,884 

8.989 
6,829 
5.787 

955.6 

13.679 

7.054 

17.089 

11,684 

6.154 

6.745 

17,849 

9,511 
6,268 
5,976 

10,120 
14,579 

7,988 

20,110 

12,842 

6,158 

7,262 

15,516 

8,574 
6,763 
6,420 

II.  South  Eastern  

HI.  South  Midland  

IV.  Eastern 

V.  Southwestern 

VI.  West  Midland  

VII.  North  MidUnd 

VIII.  North  Western 

IX.  Yorkshire  

8,931 
13.807 

6,871 

19,149 
12,090 

X.  Northern    

6,132 

XI.  Moninth8h.&  Wales 

6,323 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  WEATHER, 

DUBINC^  THB  QtrABTBB  SFDDTO  DbOEMBSA  8XBT,  1869. 

Bif  Jahbs  Glaisheb,  Esq.,  F.R.S.,  S^c,  Sec.  qf  the  SrUuh  Meteorologiebl  Soeiety. 

From  October  Ist  to  the  20th  the  weather  was  very  fine,  and  the  average 
excess  of  daily  temperature  was  6°.  On  the  2l8t  a  sudden  and  very  severe  cold 
set  in;  the  depressions  below  thdr  average  temperatures  on  the  2lBt  and  22nd 
exceeded  12^  on  both  days,  and  was  as  much  as  15**  below  on  the  2drd,  and  nearly 
16^  on  the  24th ;  the  daily  average  defect  of  temperature  fhnn  October  2l8t  to  the 
end  of  the  month  was  8^®  nearly.  From  November  Ist  to  8th  was  warm;  the 
daily  excess  of  temperature  was  3|°.  A  cold  period  set  in  on  November  9th,  and 
continued,  with  the  exception  of  a  very  few  days,  to  December  23rd ;  the  cold  was 
very  severe  between  December  14th  and  19th,  particularly  so  from  16th  to  19th ; 
the  defect  of  temperature  on  these  days  amounted  to  15°,  17°,  16^°,  and  15^^ 
respectively;  the  average  daily  defect  of  temperature  for  the  46  days  ending 
December  2drd  was  2^,  From  December  24th  to  the  end  of  the  year  was  warm, 
particularly  on  the  last  two  days,  when  excesses  of  temperature  over  their  averages 
were  13°  and  16®  respectively,  and  for  the  eight  days  ending  December  31st 
average  8®  daily. 

The  ranges  of  temperatures  in  the  months  of  October  and  December,  as  might 
be  expected  from  the  preceding  facts,  were  very  remarkable,  the  extreme  readings 
having  been  both  remarkably  high  and  low  in  both  months  all  over  the  country ; 
the  following  Tables  show  these  extreme  readings  in  October : 

Table  of  the  Maxima  and  Minima  Temperatures  during  the  mmth  of 
October,  1869. 


Names 
of  Stations. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Range 

Names 
of  Stations. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Range. 

Onerntey 

o 
710 

78  0 
73  0 

71  0 
79-2 
73-6 

79  0 
73  1 
81-0 
78-7 
800 
75-6 
85  0 
80-9 
79-0  • 
89  0 
73-7 
70  0 
79  0 
77-2 
76  0 
778 

o 
37-0 
33  0 
30  0 
28  0 
29-7 
29-9 
30-6 
24  0 
26-4 
32  0 
23-5 
24-3 
26-6 
301 
27-0 
80-2 
28-3 

26  •« 

22  0 

27  0 
22-8 
217 
21-6 
20-2 
21  0 

23  0 

o 
34  0 

41  0 
43  0 

42  0 
41*6 
449 
40-7 
47-0 
63-8 
40-6 
66-6 
48  6 
64-6 
486 

63  0 
46-3 
66-7 
64-3 
67  0 

66  0 
50-9 
48-3 
67-6 

67  0 

64  0 
646 

Ro    ton 

o 
80-3 
76  0 
67-6 
76  0 
76-8 
71  4 
74  0 
73-6 
76-6 
70  0 
74-2 
77-6 
69-4 
72-8 
710 
77-9 
76  0 
71-7 
68-0 
64-6 
66-3 
69-0 
73  2 
79  0 
69  0 
78-2 

o 
26-3 
24*0 
30  6 
21-6 
22-6 

26  2 
25  0 
26-8 
20-6 
21-0 
26-2 
19-4 
29-7 
24-6 
22  0 
21-6 
26-0 
25-2 
19  0 

27  0 
29-6 
24  0 

21  1 
24-6 
24  0 

22  3 

o 
64 '0 

Heltton. 

61  0 

Truro    

Aspley  

37  0 

Exeter  (Elmbrook) 

Cardington  

64-4 

Kxeter  (200,  High  St.). 
Otbome    

64-8 

Lampeter .................. 

46-3 

Worthing 

Norwich   

49  0 

yjurliffht  

Grantham 

47*7 

Little  Bridy 

Bclvoir  Castle 

66-0 

Biimitaple  

Derby   

49  0 

Aldenbot  Camp 

Holkham 

49-0 

Clifton 

Nottingham 

681 

Koyal  Observatory 

St  Thomaa's  HoapitaL.. 
St  John's  Wood  f. 

LtTcrpool 

89 '7 

Manchester 

48-3 

Ben  Rhydding.... 

49-0 

Guildhall 

Wakefield 

Leeds    

56-4 

Whitehall 

60  0 

Camden  Town 

Stonyhurst  

46-6 

Battcrsea 

York 

49*0 

St.  Mary's  Hoq>ital  ... 
RoaeHul    

Scarborough 

37-6 

Isle  of  Man 

36-7 

Oxford 

North  Shields 

46*0 

Bicester   

Hartwell  House 

St.  Paul's  Parsonage  ... 
Bywell 

62  1 
64-5 

Allenbeads  

46-0 

Sale  Hall 

60-9 

From  the  numbers  in  this  table  it  wHl  be  seen  that  in  some  cases  the  range  of  temperature  has 
closely  approximated  to  60°,  thoujph  not  actually  attained  in  any  instance.  The  effect  of  the  vicinity 
of  the  sea  in  lessening  the  mazimom  and  raising  the  minima  temperatores,  are  well  shown.  The 
ranges  of  temperatures  in  this  month  are  very  simitar  to  those  in  the  month  of  April  of  this  year.  The 
next  table  shows  the  extreme  readings  in  Do^mber. 
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Tablb  of  the  Maxima  and  Minima  Temperatures  during  the  M<mik  of 
December,  1859. 


Names 
of  StaUonR. 

Highest. 

Lowest. 

Range 

Names 
of  Stations. 

Highest 

Lowest 

Range 

Guernsey 

o 

66  0 
57  0 
57  0 

67  0 
67-4 

64  S 
61-9 
62-0 

68  S 

55  0 
65-0 

65  0 
66 -6 
66-6 
65-6 
65-8 
66-3 

56  0 
56  4 
65  0 
66-1 
56-6 
55-0 

6r9 

o 
86-5 
22  0 

9-0 
14-5 
16-3 
17-6 
20-9 
90  0 
15-6 
17  0 
15-6 
10'9 

10  0 
14-0 
19-8 
17-2 
21  0 
18-6 
U-4 
16  0 

11  6 
11-4 
10-6 

ir6 

o 
29  0 
85  0 
48  0 
42  5 
41-2 
46-7 
81  0 
33  0 
87-8 
88  0 
89-5 
44-8 
46-6 
42-5 
85-7 
38-6 
84-2 
87-5 
42-0 
40  0 
44  6 
45-1 
44-5 

42-3 

Koyston    

o 
64-8 
54-6 

61  0 
66-0 
68-6 
66  0 
64-2 
68-7 

62  0 
66-6 
68-8 
56  0 
64  0 
646 
61  0 
66-8 
69  0 
62-3 

49  0 

50  0 
62-9 
61-8 
51-1 
50-6 
48-0 

o 
ISO 

10  0 
20-0 

6-0 

2-0 

10 

12-7 

9-8 

9  0 

S-8 

7  0 

90 

16-9 

11-9 

11  6 
6-0 

14  0 
12-7 
6  6 
14-6 
lO-S 
16-0 

12  0 
10-6 
10-5 

o 
43-8 

Helston 

Gloucester   

44  S 

Tniro    

Aspley         •••        .... 

81-0 

£xet«r  (Elmbrook) 

Cardington  

60-0 

Exeter  (200,  High  St.) 

Lampeter 

56-6 

Osborne   

Norwich 

64-0 

Worthing 

Grantham    

41-5 

Fairlight  

Belvoir  Castle 

44 -^ 

Little  Bridy 

Derby   

43-0 

Barnstaple  , 

Holkham  ...- 

Nottingham  .^  ..    .   . 

61-7 

Aldershot  Camp 

46-8 

CUfton 

46-5 

Leirisham 

Liverpool  

87-1 

Royal  Obserratory 

St.  Thomas's  Hospital 
St.  John's  Wood 

Mancnester 

441  S 

Ben  Rhvdding 

S9'5 

Wakefield....:. 

SO-8 

Gnildhall 

Leeds    

46-0 

Whitehall 

Stonvhnrst 

89  6 

Camden  Town 

43  5 

Battersea 

35-5 

Rose  Hill 

We  of  Man 

43  6 

Oxford  

North  Shields  *  

S6-8 

Bicester   

St.  Paul's  Parsonage  ... 
Bywell  

89-0 

Great  Berkliampstead 

40-0 

Hartwell  Rectory   

Allenbeads  

87-5 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  temperatures  in  the  month  of  December  have  been 
remarkably  low.  At  Lnm|)eter  it  is  stated  to  have  been  as  low  as  —2^;  at  Norwich,  1°,  confirmed  by 
Holkham,  3°  8,  although  it  is  situated  close  to  the  sea;  these  very  low  temperatures  arc,  however, 
confined  to  a  few  localities  only;  at  many  stations  the  minima Tcadings  were,  howerer,  below  10®. 


The  mean  high  day  temperature  of  October  was  59^  being  |°  above  the  average  ; 
of  November  was  49^*4,  being  the  same  as  the  average ;  and  of  December  was  41|^^, 
being  4°  below  the  average. 

The  mean  low  night  temi^ratnre  of  October  was  45®,  being  1  J°  in  excess ;  of 
November  was  85^",  being  %^  below  the  average ;  and  in  December  was  31f  °, 
being  4°  too  low. 

Therefore  both  the  days  and  nights  in  October  were  moderately  warm;  in 
November  the  days  were  of  their  average  warmth,  but  the  nights  were  cold;  and 
both  the  days  and  nights  in  December  were  very  oold« 

The  mean  temperature  of  October  was  1^*^  in  excess,  November  was  1^®,  and 
December  was  %^  in  defect,  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the  18  preceding 
years. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  whole  year  was  50^*8,  being  2^-5  above  the 
average  of  88  years. 

The  mean  temperature  of  iJie  devo^oini  was  above  its  average  in*  October,  and 
below  it  in  November  and  December.  The  degree  of  humidity  for  the  quarter  is 
that  of  the  average.  • 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  dew-pcnnt  for  the  year  was  44|°,  and  the  mean 
degree  of  humidity  was  8®,  complete  saturation  being  represented  by  100. 

The  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  above  its  average  in  November,  and  was 
much  less  both  in  October  and  December.  The  mean  for  the  year  at  the  height  of 
160  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  in  latitnde  61^^  was  29*772  inches. 

The  decrease  of  temperature  firom  October  to  November  was  from  5°  to  10^, 
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being  genenUy  email  near  the  sea,  excepting  at  WorthiDg;  the  decreaae  from 
November  to  December  was  6°  or  6**,  and  nearly  uniform  all  over  the  coontry. 

The  reading  of  the  barometer  was  low  in  October;  it  increased  0*3  inch 
generally  by  November,  and  was  0*2  inch  lower  in  December  than  in  the  preceding 
month. 

The  range  of  readings  of  the  barometer  in  the  month  of  November  was  large, 
amonnting  to  1|  inch  in  the  sooth  of  England,  gradnally  increasing  to  2^  inches  in 
the  north,  and  in  December  was  also  large,  exceeding  2  inches  at  all  places. 

The  fall  of  rain  in  the  quarter  was  8f  inches,  exceeding  the  average  by  1*6 
inch.  The  fall  in  the  year  amoonted  to  25*9  inches,  exceeding  the  average  by  half 
an  inch;  this  is  the  first  year  nnoe  1854  that  the  BeJI  of  rain  has  not  been  short  of 
the  average. 

The  temperatnre  of  vegetation,  as  indicated  by  a  thermometer  placed  on  graai^ 
was  below  dO^  on  52  nights  oat  of  the  quarter. 

The  mean  temperature  of  the  air  at  Qreoiwich  fbr  the  three  months  ending 
November,  constituting  the  three  autumn  months,  was  49^*9,  being  0^*7  below  the 
average  of  88  years. 


Temperatiire  of 

Elastic 
Force 

of 
Yaponr. 

Weight 
of  Vapour 

1869. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew 
Point. 

Air- 
Daily  Range. 

Water 
of  the 
rhames 

ina 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Montht. 

Mean. 

Diir. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

DUT. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diir. 
from 
Aver* 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diir. 

tyom 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
Aver- 

•%" 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Averw 

Years. 

Oct  

Not. 

Dec 

o 
50*9 

48  •! 

30 -8 

o 
+10 

-0-8 

-2-2 

o 
+1-8 

-1*6 

-8-7 

o 
49-4 

40-4 

36-4 

0 

+1-3 
-1-6 
-8-6 

o 
47  9 

88-8 

33-4 

o 
+81 

-80 

-3-9 

o 
14  0 

18-9 
97 

o 
-0-7 

+8-4 

+0-2 

o 
67-9 

45-9 

89  0 

In. 
•83* 

•281 

•191 

In. 

+  024 

-•026 
-•088 

Gr. 

8-7 

8-6 
2  2 

Gr. 

+0-2 

-0-8 
--0^4 

Mem 

48  8 

-0-6 

-1-8 

41*7 

-1-3 

89-9 

-1-8 

18-6 

+0-6 

47-6 

•268 

-•013 

8-8 

-0-8 

DefTco 

of 

Humidity. 

Reading 

of 

Barometer. 

Weight  of  a 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Eaia. 

Daily 
Hon. 
zontal 
Move, 
mcnt 
of  the 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  GraM. 

Number  of  NighU 
it  was 

Low- 
est 
Read- 

Night. 

1859. 

Mean. 

Diir. 

from 
Arer- 

Years. 

Mean. 

Diir. 

from 
Arcr- 

•%•' 

Years. 

Mean. 

Dtff. 
firom 
Aver- 

V 

Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 

from 
Aver- 
age of 

44 
Year» 

High- 

Months. 

At  or 
below 
80O. 

Be- 
tween 
80° 
and 
40O. 

Above 
40°. 

eit 

Read 

Night. 

Oct 

Nor. 

Dec  

89 
87 
88 

+  8 

-  8 

-  1 

In. 
89-633 

89-894 

89 -ess 

In. 
-168 

+•068 

-•209 

Gr. 
636 

651 

663 

+  4 
+  1 

In. 
8*6 

89 

8-8 

In. 
+0-8 

+0-6 

+0-3 

Miles. 

8 
20 
24 

8 
6 
6 

SO 

4 
8 

o 
20  0 

18 '2 

11  0 

o 
66  0 

46  0 

43  0 

Mean 

88 

0 

89 -eB? 

-•103 

646 

0 

Sum 

8-7 

Sum 
+1-6 

Mean 

Sum 
68 

Sum 
14 

Sum 
86 

LowMt 
11  0 

66  0 

^0/f.>-In  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  bebw  the  Brerage,  and  that 
the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 
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Thunder  storms  occurred,  or  thunder  W€u  heard  and  Ughtning  seen  on  tlie  7th 
of  October  at  Fairlight,  Cardington,  and  Holkham ;  on  the  8th  at  Norwich ;  on 
the  10th  at  Fairlight ;  on  the  21st  at  Holkham,  Scarborough,  and  the  Isle  of  Man  ; 
on  the  22nd  at  Furlight;  on  the  23rd  at  Allenheads ;  on  the  24th  at  Fairlight 
and  Little  Bridy ;  on  the  25th  at  Helston ;  on  the  26th  at  Manchester ;  on  the 
80th  at  Barnstable;  and  on  the  81  st  at  Barnstaple  and  Oxford.  On  the  Ist  of 
November  at  Helston,  Osborne,  Fairlight^  and  Clifton ;  on  the  6th  at  Aldenihofc 
and  Great  Berkhampstead ;  on  the  7th  at  Fairlight  and  Manchester ;  and  on  the 
80th  at  Scarborough.  On  the  I7th  of  December  nt  North  Shields;  on  the  2Ufe 
at  Aldershot  and  Gloucester ;  on  the  27th  at  Helston ;  on  the  28th  at  Guemsej, 
Truro,  Exeter,  and  Little  Bridy ;  on  the  80th  at  Clifton,  Nottingham,  and  North 
Shields ;  and  on  the  81st  at  Norwich. 

Thunder  was  heard,  but  lightning  was  not  seen,  on  the  4th  of  October  at 
Stonyhnrst  and  Allenheads ;  on  the  7th  at  Scarborough ;  on  the  2l8t  at  Helston, 
Osborne,  and  Oxford ;  on  the  22nd  at  Osborne  and  Stonyburst ;  and  on  the  25th 
at  Oxford.  On  the  6th  of  Noyember  at  Little  Bridy;  on  the  17th  and  20th  of 
December  at  Little  Bridy ;  and  on  the  80th  at  Bywell. 

Lightning  was  seen,  hut  thunder  not  heard,  on  the  10th  and  I7th  of  October 
at  Little  Bridy ;  on  the  21st,  22nd,  28rd,  24th,  25th,  and  26th,  throughout  most 
parts  of  the  country ;  on  the  27th  near  Oxford ;  and  on  the  dlst  in  different  ports 
'of  the  country ;  and  also  on  six  days  in  November  and  nine  days  in  December. 

Solar  halos  were  seen  on  nine  days  in  October,  nine  days  in  November,  and  on 
thirteen  days  in  December. 

Lunar  halos  were  seen  on  five  nights  in  October,  eight  nights  in  November^ 
and  nine  nights  in  December.  * 

Aurora  were  seen  on  the  1st  of  October  at  Fairlight,  Little  Bridy,  Clifton, 
Great  Berkhampstead,  Cardington,  Norwich,  Hereford,  Nottingham,  and  Bywell; 
on  the  2nd  at  Little  Bridy,  Clifton,  Cardington,  Nottingham,  Wakefield,  Bywell, 
and  Allenheads;  on  the  4th  and  5th  at  Allenheads;  on  the  7th  at  Camden  Town; 
on  the  12th  at  Helston,  Exeter,  Fairlight,  Little  Bridy,  Clifton,  Camden  Town, 
Cardington,  Grantham,  Nottingham,  Stonyhnrst,  and  Allenheads;  on  the  13th  at 
Osborne;  on  the  14th  at  Osborne;  on  the  15th  and  16th  at  Nottingham;  on  the 
17th  at  Osborne ;  on  the  20th  at  North  Shields  and  Allenheads ;  on  the  2l8t  at 
Little  Bridy,  Nottingham,  and  North  Shields ;  on  the  22nd  at  Great  Berkhamp- 
stead, North  Shields,  and  Allenheads ;  on  the  28rd  at  Grantham  and  Nottingham  ; 
and  on  the  81st  at  Nottingham.  On  the  3rd  of  November  at  Allenheads ;  on  the 
5th  at  North  Shields;  on  the  10th  at  Belvoir;  on  the  13th  at  Clifton  and  Allen- 
heads ;  on  the  14th  at  Allenheads ;  and  on  the  15th  at  Cardington  and  Notting- 
ham. On  the  18th  of  December  at  Clifton,  Bicester,  Cardington,  Nottingham, 
and  Scarborough ;  on  the  14th  at  Nottingham,  Stonyhnrst,  and  St.  Paul's  Par- 
sonage ;  on  the  19th  at  Little  Bridy ;  and  on  the  22nd  at  Nottingham. 

Snow  fell  firequently  at  most  places  between  81st  October  and  23rd  December. 

Sail  fell  during  the  Utter  part  of  the  month  of  October  at  several  places ;  and 
on  six  days  in  November  and  on  ten  days  in  December  at  different  places. 
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EiSQiAsm.'-^aeorological  Table,  Quarter  ended  9lst  December  18/^9. 

1  2  8456789 


Namzs 

or 
Stations. 


Guernsey   

Exeter    

Ventnor 

Barnstaple 

Royal  Observatory 

Royston 

Lampeter  

Norwich     

Belvoir  Castle   .... 

Nottingham  

Liverpool  

Wakefield  

Stonyhnrst 

Scarborough 

Isle  of  Man    

North  Shields    .... 


Mean 

Pressure  of 
•Dry  Air 
rectaced 
to  the 
Level  of 
theSea. 


in. 
29-652 
29  -573 
29  -571 
29  -504 
29-569 

29-571 
29-570 
29  625 
29  -599 

29  -593 
29  -460 
29-559 
29-511 
29-580 
29  -493 
29-600 


Highest 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


71.0 
71-2 
70-0 
72-5 
81-0 

80-3 
71-4 
74-0 
76-5 


Lowest 
Beading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


12-0 
2-0 
1-0 
9-3 

7  0 
16-9 

5  0 
12-7 
14-5 
10-3 
15-0 


Bange 
of  Tem- 
perature 

in  the 
Quarter. 


Mean 
Monthly 

Bange 
of 

Tem- 
peratnre. 


68-0 
73-4 
73  0 
67-2 


Mean 
Daily 
Bange 

of 

Tem- 

peratore. 


44-8 
45-7 
45-0 
44-6 

47-4 
33-4 
48-6 
38-7 
30-3 
35-3 
35-1 


6*5 
10-8 

8-1 
11-2 
12-5 

12-5 
15-6 
11 -l 
13-4 

13-4 
8-8 

13-8 

11-1 
6-7 

11-3 
9-2 


Mean 
Tem- 
perature 
of  the 
Mr, 


48-7 
45*6 
47-6 
46-7 
43-2 

42-5 
42-8 
42-6 
41-8 

40-9 
43-4 
41-0 
40-8 
41-8 
44-2 
39-9 


Degree 
of  Hu- 
midity. 


84 
86 
83 
83 
88 

89 
91 
90 
94 

81 
87 
87 
86 
94 
90 
90 


10 

11 

IS 

13 

14 

16 

16 

17 

18 

Namks 

Of 

WlHD. 

Mean 

Amonnt 

of 

ClQBd. 

Raih. 

Mean 
Strength. 

Belative  Proportion  of 

Number 

ofDavs 

onwhieh 

it  fell. 

Amount 

9TAT10H8. 

N. 

£. 

S. 

w. 

eoUeeted. 

Onemsey   

1-7 
1-3 

11 

0-6 
1-6 
1-5 

0-2 
0-9 
1-4 
0-5 
2-4 
1-3 
1-5 

6 
9 

7 

4 

5 
6 
3 
4 

5 

6 

10 

4 

6 

7 

7 
6 
8 
9 

4 
6 
5 
2 

9 

7 
8 
4 
7 
3 

9 

7 

7 

11 

12 
10 
12 
11 

7 

7 
8 
9 
7 
9 

8 
8 
8 
9 

8 

7 

10 

12 

8 

10 
4 
8 
8 

10 

5-2 
6-8 

4-3 

5-9 
6-7 
6-4 
4-9 

6-7 
7-7 
6-9 
6-8 

5-2 
6  0 

58 
71 
49 
55 

72 
55 
38 
41 

35 
39 
51 
52 
13 
41 
49 

in. 
18-4 

Exeter   

11-9 

Ventnor 

13*4 

Barnstaple 

13-5 

RoyalObserratory 
Royston 

7*7 

I^mpetei*  rr.,  , 

16*5 

Norwich 

8*0 

BelToir  Castle   .... 

Nottingham  

Liverpool  

6*5 

5-6 

7-2 

Wakefield      

9*5 

Stonyhurst 

9-6 

Scarborough 

Isle  of  Man  

North  Shields    .... 

3  1 
10*5 
12*4 

TOL.  XXIII.   PABT  I. 


K 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  1859-8-7.--2>M<r<^to»  of  Exports  Jrom,  United  KiMfia 
oeeardinfftotAeDeclaredlUaiFiatieofihsE^pporU;  and  ih0 CompnUd Bsal  VahtB{€»M 


0/ Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  of  Imports. 


Exports  to,  and  Imports  from, 

the  following 

Toroign  Countries,  8tc. 

(The  Unit  OOO^s  an  omitted.) 


I. — Foreign  Countribs  : 
Northern  Europe;  viz.i  Russia,  Sweden, 

Norway,  Denmark  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland 
Central  Europe;  ▼iz.t  Prussia,  Germany,' 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium 
Western  Europe:  viz.,  France,  Portugal 

Swith  the  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.)>  s^d  Spain 
with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries) ^ 

Southern  Europe;   ▼»*,  Italy,  Austrian' 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  J 

Levant;  viz.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  andl 

Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  j 

Northern   Africa;    viz.,  Tripoli,   Tunis,! 
Algeria  and  Morocco  j 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on  Red  1 
Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Bourbon..  J 

Indian   Seas,  Siam,  Singapore^  Sumatra,! 

Java,  and  Philippines   J 

China,  including  Hong  Kong 

South  Sea  Islands 


United  States,  including  California 

Mexico  and  Central  America   

Foreign  West  Indies 

South  America,(Northem,)NewGranada,  i 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  j 

„  (Atlantic)  Brazil,Uruguay,  \ 

and  Buenos  Ayres j 

(Pacific,)    Peru,     Bolivia,! 
Chili,  and  Patagonia J 

Whale  Fisheries;  Gmlnd.,  Davis's  straits,! 

Southn.  Whale  Fishery,  Falkland  Islands....  j 

Total. — Foreign  Countries 

II. — British  Fobssssioks  : 
British  India  and  Ceylon 


Australian  Colonies. — New  S.  Wales  &  Victoria 
,,  „  South  Australia,  Tta- 

mania,  and  New  Zealand 

British  North  America 

, ,     W.  Indies  with  Btsh.  Guiaiia&  Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal 

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  with  St.  Helena  &  Aaoenmon 

Mauritius 

Channel  Islands ^. 


Total. — British  Poueenom 

General  Total £ 


FiBST  NiRK  Months. 


1859. 


M^rporU 


£ 

13.537, 
6,68+, 

4t039» 

5»o7i. 

1x8, 

263, 

if3io. 

3»i79, 

401 

17,4^6, 

595» 

iiV*7, 

,797, 

4,082, 

ii5i5» 

7» 


66,814, 


«5.999, 
6,3*9, 

1*3*0, 

3,384. 

ii57i, 

1.39a, 

3*9, 

431, 

467, 


3i.iX3. 


98.037, 


Importi 
from 


£ 
11,703, 

14,436, 

16,534, 

2,983, 
8,306, 

196, 

871, 

39. 

1,395, 
6,556, 

25,612, 

398, 

2,587, 

477, 

3,740, 

2,624. 

80, 


98,537. 


10,805, 
3,643, 

1,414, 

3,502, 
4,581, 
1,065, 

149, 
1,365, 

334, 


26,858, 


"5.395. 


1858. 


Erpvrh 


£ 
3»377. 

14.838, 

7,148, 

4.910. 
5>"5. 

91. 

505. 

45. 

1.787. 

i,oi4, 

30, 

10, 189, 

651, 

1,896, 

629, 

3,93*, 

1,673. 


58.930. 


12,787. 
5.948. 
1,672, 

*,97i, 

x,674, 

i,*75, 

207, 

460, 

387, 


27,381, 


86,311, 


Imports 


£ 
8,861, 

12,747, 

12,534, 

2,355, 
6,105, 

188, 

1,089, 

64, 

986, 
5,542, 

27.409. 

258, 

2,926, 

327, 

2,629, 
6.021, 

153, 


89,194, 


10,687, 
3,218, 

1,096, 

2,663, 
5,325, 
1,000, 

177, 
1.113, 

323, 


»5.6oa, 


"4.796, 


185: 


£ 

3»9"5. 

16,882, 


8,240,1  - 

i 


4»684. 

145, 

614, 

30, 

1.5^. 
I.6J4, 

16,911, 

632, 

Jt,338, 

682, 

5^98. 

1,901, 


i  . 


I 


69,843. 1 


9,119. 
7,*a9. 

1,272. 

4,108, 
1.652, 

i»354. 

283. 
466. 
407. 


^5.890, 


?5. 


733. 
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IMPORTS. -(United  Kiiigdom.)-Pir8t  Eleven  Months  (Jan.-^Nov.) 
lB5d'B'7'B.'-:Cmptaed  Real  Falue  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Oohniat 
Merdiandize  Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom,    (OOO's  omitted.) 


(Fint  Eleven  Months.) 
FoKxiozr  AniCLBS  Impostsd. 


Raw  Matls.— 7Vx<</«.     Cotton  Wool 

Wool  (Sheep's).. 

Silk 

Flax 

Hemp  

Indigo 


VarUnu.    Hides  .. 

Oils 

Metals.. 
Tallow .. 
Timber.. 


Agreltl,    Guano 
Seeds 


Tropical,  &c.,Pkoduck.  Tea 

Coffee  

Sugar  &  Molasses 

Tobacco  

Rice 

Fruits  

Wine    

Spirits , 


Food    Grain  and  MesL 

Provisions   


Remainder  of  Enumerated  Artidea  .... 

Total  Enumkkatsd  Imports 
Add  for  Unenvmkratko  Imports  (say) 

Total  Imports 


1859. 


£ 

28,762, 

8,79i» 
8,904> 
31463. 

1,888. 


54»oi3» 


2,846, 

3f22X, 

2.547, 
7,002, 


18,411, 


720, 
2,570, 


3»290. 


4.5<o, 

1,788, 
11,322, 

1,068, 
658, 
950» 

2,320, 

i»993» 


24,609, 


16,558, 
2,986, 


19,544, 


2,966, 


122,833, 
30,708, 


153.541. 


1858. 


£ 
26,346, 

7,717, 

5,488, 

2,708, 

1,520, 

2,167, 


45»946i 


2,005, 
2,979, 
3,191, 
2,240, 
4,638, 


"5.053. 


3,634, 
2,005, 


5.639. 


4,599, 
1,505, 
11,868, 
1,522, 
1,475, 
569, 
1,803, 
1,059, 


24,400, 


18,714, 
2,880, 


21,594, 


2.586, 


115,218, 
28,804, 


144,022, 


1857. 


£ 
26,733, 

8,653, 

12,168, 

3,363, 

1,763, 

2,030, 


54.710, 


3,796, 
3,306, 
3,496, 
2,713, 
6,469, 


19,960, 


2,217, 
2,494, 


4.711, 


4,300, 
1,553, 
14,790, 
1,651, 
1.619, 
1,030, 
3,584, 
2,597, 


31,124, 


17,228, 
3.770, 


20,998, 


3.547, 


135.050, 
33.762, 


1856. 


£ 
23,948, 

7,625, 

7,097, 

3,223, 

1,696, 

2,278, 


45.867, 


2,271, 
3,337, 
3,207, 
2,477, 
7,029, 


18,321, 


1,932, 
2,554, 


4.486, 


4,431, 
1,370, 
10,568, 
1,403, 
1,625, 
937, 
3,148, 
1,827, 


25*309. 


20,525, 
4,291, 


24,816, 


2,931, 


121,730, 
30,432, 


168,812,   152,162, 
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EXPORTS.  —  (United  Kingdom.;  --  Tears  ended  Slst  December, 
1859-8-7-6.— 2>«:/<»r«l  Real  Value  of  Artielee  of  British  ami  Imsh 
Produce  and'Manufactures  Exported  from  United  Kingdom. 


(Year.)      B&itish  Feoduck,  8tc..  Exfomtxd. 
(OOO'i  omitted.) 

1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

Mantbs.— 2V«<t/tf.  Cotton  Manufactnres.. 
„     Yarn.... 

£ 

38.743* 

9,466, 

ii,033, 

3,080, 

a.145. 

207, 

4,607, 

1,685, 

£ 
33,402, 
9,573, 
9,778, 
2.954, 
1.868. 
229, 
4,124, 
1,739, 

£ 

30,373, 

8.701, 
10,703, 

2,942. 

2.573, 
317, 

4.517. 

1,648, 

30,204, 

8,029, 

Woollen  Mannfiictiires 
„     Yarn 

9,500, 
2,890, 

Silk  Mannfactnres  ... 
„     Yarn 

2,666. 
296, 

„      Yam 

4,888. 
1,366. 

71,966, 

63,667, 

61,774. 

59.839, 

fP        Sewed,      Apparel    

1,191, 
4,289, 

1.944, 
3,474, 

2.159, 
3,894, 

1,816. 

Haberdy.  and  Mllury. 

3,63S, 

6,480, 

5.418, 

6,053, 

5,454. 

Mbtals Hardware  and  Catlery 

Machinery   

3.8*6, 

3.701, 

ii,327. 

a,6oo, 

3.266, 

3,280. 
3.604, 
11,236. 
2,854. 
2.238, 
3,053, 

4.016, 
3,884, 
13.406. 
3,124. 
2.516, 
3,211, 

3,748, 
2,716, 

Iron 

12,966. 
2,648. 
2,381. 
2.827, 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin  

Coals  and  Calm  

28,27Z, 

26,265, 

30,157, 

27.286, 

Ceramic  Mantifctt.    Earthenware  and  Glass 

1,921, 

1,721. 

2,151, 

1,916. 

Indigenoue  M^fre,    Beer  and  Ale   

2,116, 
717, 
138, 
188, 

254. 

306, 

1,024, 

1.852, 
541, 
91, 
157, 
288, 
207, 
813, 

1,592, 
562, 
114, 
280, 
337, 
752, 
761, 

1,455. 

Butter  

694. 

Cheese 

160. 

Candles    

305. 

Salt  

401. 

Spirits  

998, 

Soda 

603, 

4»743. 

3.949. 

4.398, 

4,621. 

VwrioyMManufete,    Books,  Printed 

478, 

242, 

1.998, 

226, 

495. 
840, 

390, 
25b, 
2,011, 
210, 
454, 
804, 

422, 
289, 
2,289, 
240, 
545, 
742, 

425, 

Fomiture 

208, 

Leather  Manufactures 
Soap 

1,756, 
276, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
SUtionery 

481, 
720, 

4.279. 

4.127. 

4.527, 

3,866. 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles  

3,366, 
9.413. 

3,524, 
7,943, 

3.806, 
9,200, 

4.465, 
8,377. 

Unenumerated  Articles  

Total  Ezpokts    

130,440. 

116,614, 

1 22,066, 

115,82^ 
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SHIPPING.— FoBsiON  Trade.— (United  Kingdom.)— Years  1859-8-7-6.— r««w& 
Entered  and  Cleared  toith  Cargoes,  including  repeated  Foyages,  hut  excluding 
Government  Transports, 


185U. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

(Yew.) 
Emtkkko  : — 

VesMls. 

Tonnage 

{0(X)'8 

omitted.) 

Average 
Tonnage. 

Veaaela. 

Tonnage 

(OOO's 
omitted.) 

Veuels. 

Ko. 
169 

549 

2,080 

2,511 
3,418 
1,485 

1,122 

399 

577 

1,250 

3* 

Tonnage. 

(OOO'a 
omitted.) 

YeuelB. 

Tonnage 

(OOO'i 
omitted. 

Vesselt  helmging  to— 

Russia 

Sweden    

No. 
346 
912 

2,564 

2,771 
3.603 
1,622 
i»334 
399 
699 

1,115 

TWiB. 
103, 
151, 
578, 
277, 
799, 
225, 
192, 
94, 

197, 

1,078 
7, 

Tout. 
299 
165 
221 

99 
221 
138 

82 
235 

281 

966 
271 

No. 

^33 

720 

2,187 

2,400 

3.173 

1.398 

2,716 

379 

837 

1,276 

17 

lona. 

70, 
120. 
483, 
238, 
715, 
211, 
234, 

79, 

640, 

1,187, 
6, 

Tons. 

43, 

98, 

450, 

244, 

664, 

243, 

90, 

86, 

169, 

1,214, 
13, 

No. 

118 

331 

1,159 

a,o55 

3,084 

1,418 
846 
188 

378 

1,447 
22 

Toofl. 
27, 
99, 

Norway    

469, 

Denmark 

195, 

Pnissia  and  German  Sts. 
Holland  and  Belgium ... 
Prance 

584, 

220, 

50, 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Italy  and  other  Euro-  \ 
pean  States j 

United  States 

42, 

86, 
1,379, 

All  other  States  

7. 

United  Kingdom  andl 
Dependencies  J 

16,389 
19,909 

3,701, 
5,389, 

226 
270 

»5.335 
i9>256 

3,583, 
5,233, 

13,602 
19,091 

3,314, 
5,419, 

12,146 
18,258 

3,158, 
5,086, 

TotOs  Entered 

36,298 

9.090, 

250 

34,591 

8,816, 

31,693 

8,732, 

30,404 

8,244, 

Cliaub:*. 

RttssU 

Sweden    

366 
946 
1.782 
3»i6i 
5.117 
2,024 
3»6i2 
377 

837 

1,158 
26 

109, 
158, 
343, 
313, 
971, 
305, 
394. 
93, 

233, 

1,091. 
8, 

299 
167 
192 
99 
190 
151 
109 
247 

278 

942 
324 

242 
798 
13,79 
a,999 
4,832 
2,070 

4,^94 

399 

1,040 

1,308 
18 

72, 
139, 
262, 
302, 
872, 
337, 
456, 

89, 

297, 

1.229, 
6, 

178 
714 
1.696 
3,141 
4.776 
1,134 
4,410 
414 

739 

1,334 
21 

44, 
135, 
330, 
317, 
827, 
388, 
474. 

96, 

222, 

1.296, 
8, 

97 

651 

1,795 

2,706 

4.172 

1,850 

3.682 

154 

509 

1.541 

14 

21, 
126. 

Norway    

339* 

Denmark 

259, 

Prussia  and  German  Sta. 
Holland  and  Belgium ... 
France 

735, 
307, 
362. 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Italy  and  other  Euro-  \ 
pean  States 

United  States  

All  other  States  

59, 

119. 

1,«2, 
9. 

United  Kingdom  andl 
Dependencies  j 

19,406 
i3t7oi 

4,018, 
6,224. 

207 
263 

19,379 
»3,455 

4,061, 

5,876, 

19,567 
14,834 

4,137, 
6,204. 

17,382 
13.973 

3,778, 
5,885, 

Totals  (Peered 

4.3.107 

10,242, 

238 

+i>834 

9,936, 

44,401 

10,341, 

fi.355 

9,663, 

k3 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECI£.~Iiipo&tkd  and  Exported. 
—(United  Kingdom.)— CWjtnftdi  Real  Value  for  the  Tears  1850-8. 


1859. 

18.58. 

(Ycr.) 

Gold. 

saver. 

Total 

Odd. 

SUver. 

Total. 

Imported  from:— 

Australia 

£ 
8,625. 
1,739. 
7,1909. 

£ 

3. 
3.385* 
«.794. 

£ 
8,628. 
5.124, 
9,673, 

£ 

9.065. 
3.848. 
4,502, 

£ 
I, 
2,987. 
309. 

.     £ 

9.066, 

So.  America  and  W.  Indies.. 
United  SUtes  and  California 

6,835, 
4,811. 

France  

18,273, 

936, 

379. 

90. 

318. 

97, 
2.205, 

5.i5». 
6,366, 

2,9*7, 

271, 

i5. 

3. 

4. 

33, 

23,425, 

7,302. 

3,306, 

362, 

333, 

3. 

101. 

2,238, 

17,415, 
654. 

1.623. 
172. 

1,282, 

35. 

Ill, 

1,501, 

3.297, 
aj979, 

743. 

433. 
14. 

86. 
3, 

45. 

20.712, 
2,733, 

Uanse  Toorns,  HoU.  &  Belg. 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Gbrltr. 
Malta,  Turkey,  and  Egypt .... 

China  

2.366, 

605, 

1,296. 

121, 

West  Coast  of  Africa 

114, 

All  other  Countries 

1,546. 

Totale  Imported 

22.298. 

14.772, 

37.070, 

22,793, 

6.700. 

29,493, 

Exported  to  :— 

Prance 

14,902, 
929. 
739, 

482, 
955, 

15,384, 

1,884. 
739, 

10,530. 
315. 
187, 

391. 
1.^54. 

10,921. 

Hause  Towns.  HoU.  &  Belg. 
Portugal,  Spain,  and  Gbrltr. 

1.569. 
187, 

India  and  China  (vift  Egypt). 

Danish  West  Indies 

United  States 

16,670. 

613. 

137, 

10, 

5, 

98. 
648. 

i»437, 

16.004, 

6, 

4. 

5. 

99, 
51, 

18.007, 

16.617, 

143. 

14, 

10, 
1, 

197. 
699. 

11.032. 
131. 
132, 
135, 

64. 
107, 

289. 
675, 

1.645, 
5*o89» 

73. 

67» 

h 
26, 

126, 
34. 

12,677. 

5,220, 

205. 

202. 

South  Africa   

Mauritius 

67. 
133. 

Braiil  

415. 

All  other  Countries 

709. 

Totals  Exported 

18.081, 

17,607. 

35.688. 

12,565, 

7,063, 

19.628. 

Excess  of  Importe 

4,217, 

2,835. 

1,382, 

10.228, 

3631 

9,865, 

ExDOrts 
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REVENUE.— (Unitkd  Kinodom.)— 31st  Dbcsmbbb,  1859-8-7-6. 
Net  Produce  in  Ysiju  and  Q^uakters  ended  dlsr  Decembeb,  1859-8-7-6. 

[Unit  000*1  omitted.] 


QUABTEBS, 

1859. 

1858. 

1859.            1 

Corresponding  Qtuurters. 

ended  81st  Dec. 

Len. 

More. 

1857. 

1856. 

Ciutoins 

£ 

Mint. 
6,225, 

5.3^0. 

2,0X8, 

1,424, 

830, 

£ 

Mint. 
6.209, 

5,004, 

2,029, 

1,383, 

860, 

£ 

Mint. 

11, 
30, 

£ 

Mint. 
16, 

356, 
41, 

£ 
Mint. 
5,590, 

4,769, 

1,761, 

1.361, 

810, 

£ 
Mint. 
6,232. 

Exciae 

4,816. 

Stamps    

1,838, 

Taxes  t.,t 

1.356. 

Post  Office  

748, 

Property  Tax  

15*857, 
938. 

15,485, 
547. 

41, 

4»3, 
391, 

14,291, 
808, 

14,990, 
1,423, 

Crown  Lands  

i6,795» 

83, 

235, 

16,032, 

83. 

918, 

17,033, 

41, 
683, 

80+, 

15,099, 

82, 

726, 

16,413, 
86. 

Miscellaneous 

196. 

Totali 

17.U3, 

724,          804, 
'59  3fore-£80,172 

15,907, 

16,695, 

TSAB8, 

1859. 

1858. 

1859. 

Corretponding  lean. 

ended  Slat  Dec 

Lot. 

Mora. 

1857. 

1856. 

Customs    

£ 

Mint. 

H»825, 

19,041, 

7,977, 

3.*3i, 

3iia5»^ 

£ 

Mint. 
24,092, 

17,966, 

7,996, 

3,158, 

3,075, 

£ 

Mint. 
19, 

£ 

Mint. 

733» 
i|075» 

73. 
150. 

£ 

Mlns. 

22,464, 

17,472, 

7,269. 

3,104, 

2,992, 

£ 

Mint. 
23.618. 

Excise 

18.074, 

Stamps 

Taxes  

7.268, 
3.105, 

Post  Office  

2,869. 

PrnfmrtYTaz  

58,299, 
6.077, 

56,287, 
7,591, 

19, 
1,614. 

2.03 1, 

53,301, 
15,138, 

54,934, 
16.029, 

Crown  Lands  

Miscellaneons 

282, 
1,413. 

63,878, 

278, 

2,131. 

1,533, 
718, 

2,031, 

5. 

68,439, 

274, 

1.677. 

70,963, 
285, 
971. 

Toiali 

66,071, 

66,287, 

2.251. 

2,036,^ 

70.390, 

72,219, 

'59JLeM- 

^^216,526 
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REVENUE  (United  Kinodom). — Quaktkk  kndbd  31st  Dbcbmbke,  1859: — 

Application. 

An  Account  thawing  the  Rbyenub  and  other  Rbcbiptb  of  the  Q,uaktem, 
ended  the  QOth  Sept.^  1859 ;  the  Application  of  the  eame,  and  the  Chatye 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  for  the  eaid  Quarter,  together  with  the  Surplus 
or  Deficient^  upon  auoh  Charge, 

Received:*- 

Surplus  Balance  beyond  tlie  Charge  of  the  Conwlidaied  Fund  for  the  Quarter 

ended  30th  September,  1869,  ris.:—  / 

Great  Britain — 

Ireland ^^190,599 

109^03 

Income  receired  in  the  Quarter  ended  Slat  December,  1869,  as  ahown  in 

Account  1   17,113,830 

Amount  receired  in  the  Quarter  ended  Slat  December,  1869,  in  repayment  of 

Adranoes  for  PubUc  Worka,  &c 683,354 

17,996,776 
Balance,  being  the  Deficiency  on  the  Slat  December,  1869,  upon  the  charge  of 
the  Cnnaolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain,  to  meet  the  Dividends  and  other 
Charges  payable  in  the  Quarter  to   31 W   March,  1800,  and   for  which 
Exchequer  Bills  (Deficiency)  will  be  iasued  in  that  Quarter  2,971 ,601 

^0,967,277 


Paid:- 

Amoant  applied  oat  of  the  Income  for  the  Quarter  ended  81  st  December,  £ 

1869,  in  Redemption  of  Exchequer  Bills  (Deficiency)  for  the  Quarter  ended 
30th  September,  1869,  tIz.:—  3,961,974 

Amoant  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  ServiceM  in  the  Quarter  ended 

31st  December,  1869     9,171,604 

Charge  of  the  Contolidated  Fund  for  the  Quarter  ended  81st 
December,  1869,  rix.: — 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt   460,324,360 

Terminable  Debt    949,888 

Interest  of  Exchequer  Bills  (Deficiency)     487 

TheCinlUst    10U71 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund 41 4,923 

Adrancea  for  Public  Works,  &c 322,896 

8,113^08 

Surphu  Balance  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fond  for  the  Quarter 
ended  31«f  Ihcember,  1869,  viz.:— 

Great  Britain _ 

Ireland    730,691 

720,691 

^30,967.377 
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CORN.— 6?a««^<tf  Average  Prices  (Eicoland  and  Walks)  Fourth  Quarter  of  1859. 

[l'hi«  Table  is  communicated  by  H.  F.  Jadis,  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  Com  Returns.] 

Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 
1859. 

Weekh 

'  Avera^'e. 

(Per  Imp].  Quarter ) 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

October       1    

«.    d. 
43     1 
43    6 
43    6 
43  10 
43     1 

f.    d. 
35     9 
35     8 
85  10 
85     5 
85     6 

«.    d. 

30  10 

31  7 
31     8 
31     3 
30  11 

s.    d. 
39    9 
39  10 
39    7 
39     6 
30    4 

M.     d. 

39     7 
39     3 
38    9 
89     3 
38     9 

*.    d, 
38     5 
38    - 

8    

„             15    

39    8 

23    

37     7 

29    

88    3 

Average  for  October    .... 

4i     7 

35    7 

21       I 

29     9 

39     I 

38     4 

NoTember    6    .•... 

43    9 

43  10 
48     1 

44  1 

85     9 
85  11 

85  11 

86  1 

33     1 
31     5 
31  11 
33     6 

30    3 
39    7 

38  4 

39  I 

89     8 
40     3 

40  9 

41  3 

38    8 

12    

37     9 

19    

39     6 

„         2a  

39    - 

Average  for  November    . . 

43    i 

35   II 

21    II 

29     3 

40    4 

38    8 

December    8    .......... 

44    8 
43  11 
48    8 

43  6 

44  3 

36    5 
85  10 
85     1 
84    9 
34    8 

31     9 
31     5 
31     9 
31     1 
31     5 

80    7 
33  10 
80    - 
38  10 
85     1 

41     9 
41     1 
41     - 
39  11 
3ft    7 

89    3 

10    

89    1 

„             17    

38     9 

„             34    

37     6 

„             31    

87    8 

Average  for  December,, . . 

43  II 

35    4 

ai    5 

31     5 

40     8 

38    5 

Arerage  for  the  Quarter  . . 

43     4 

35     7 

31     6 

30    3 

40     - 

38    6 

Average  for  the  Year  .... 

43     9 

1 

88     6 

38    3 

83    4 

43     8 

39    8 

RAILWAYS.— Prices,  Oct.—Dec.,'-^nd  Traffic  Jan.—Dec.y  1859. 


Total 
Caj)ital 

Kx- 
«nded. 

RaUway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic 
Whole  53  Weeks. 
Unit  OOO'a  omitted. 

TralFic  pr. 

Milepr.Wk. 

62  Weeks. 

Dividends  percent, 
for  Half  Years. 

IDc. 

2  No. 

lOct. 

'59. 

'58. 

'59. 

'58. 

'59. 

'58. 

30Ju., 
'69. 

31  Dec. 
•58. 

30  Ju., 
•58. 

£ 

lllns. 
40,2 

a3»* 

12,0 

17.8 

8»3 

Lond.&N.Westn. 
Great  Western  .... 
Great  Northern.... 
Eastern  Counties. 
Brighton    

97i 
66f 

105 
56 

113 
8U 
96  i 

95J 

65 
102ft 

56 
113 

77 

95i 

93» 

63} 
102i 

56 
112i 

77 

94 

No. 
917 
465 
283 
499 
223 
306 
337 

No. 

891 

465 

283 

489 

202 

302 

291 

£ 

3»7I2, 
1,622, 

i|274» 

1,308, 

825, 

572, 

872, 

£ 
3,439, 
1,520, 
1,211, 
1,284, 

778, 

536. 

797, 

£ 

78 
67 
87 
50 
71 
35 
50 

£ 
74 
63 

82 
50 
74 
34 
53 

t,    d. 

+2      6 
20     - 

33     9 
19     I 

50     - 
40     - 
42     6 

*.  d. 
42  6 
25  - 
61  3 
30  1 
70  - 
50  - 
57  6 

*.    d. 
37    6 

33    9 
21     1 
50    - 
30     - 
42     6 

13.3 

10.3 

South-Eastern  .... 
Sonth-Western .... 

Midland 

25.1 

88 

86 

85i 

105} 
96 
354 
89} 
70 

3»030 

2,923 

10,185, 

9.565, 

65 

63 

iS    5 

48  7 

30    8 

20,6 

1071 106 

614 
395 
173 
746 
171 

614 
395 
173 
735 
171 

i,79i» 
1,558, 

555» 

1,957, 

354. 

1,812, 
1.412, 

500, 
1,863, 

349, 

117 
76 

128 

50 
40 

118 
69 

116 
49 
39 

42     6 

45    - 

4    - 

30  10 
22     6 

55  - 
40  - 

37  1 
25- 

42    6 
37     6 

29     7 
60    - 

18,4 
8,9 

4»5 

Lancsh.  and  York. 
Sheffield  and  Man. 
North.Eastem  .... 
South  Wales 

Caledonian     

Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd. 

Gen,  aver 

99 

94^ 
74 

97 
35} 
90 
73 

75>o 

82i 

BOi 

79 

2,099 

2.088 

6,215, 

5,936, 

57 

55 

28   II 

31  5 

33  11 

8,5 
4,6 

92i 
113 

92} 
108 

89i 
108 

198 
229 

198 

229 

368, 
365, 

335, 
835, 

i6 
31 

33 

28 

37     6 

50    - 

40  - 
50  - 

55    - 
50    - 

13*2 

88  1  86 

85 

5fS5^ 

5,438 

17,133, 

16,171, 

59 

57 

34    4 

41  8 

34  11 

C01W0&.— Money  Prices  1*/  Dee.  95}  x.  d.,— -2fui  Nov.  96},— 1»/  Oct.  95J,  @  f. 
Eicheqaer  Bills.      ,,      28«.  pm.. — '6O9,  pm., — 25«.  pm. 
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BANK  OF  FRANCE.— ilAiifcMt  of  Official  Roums.- 
I. — Liabilities  {Ptusif), 


-25  Jrancg  =  J^. 


"  !■- 

3 3 T- 

k r   -7- 

8     '     1^            10           li 

VI 

-IT 

BiUetfl  to  Bearer. 

Billete  to  Order. 

Current  Aooounto. 

other 

IbbL 

Datss. 

(Circahtion.) 

(Bank  Pott  Bill!.) 

(DepoiiU.) 

liaUK. 
ties. 

UKS- 

Paris. 

Bnneh. 

TotaL 

Paris. 

piaa^ 

TotaL 

Trea. 
ittiy. 

Paris. 

Brtnch. 

Total. 

lia. 

1859. 

Mini. 
£ 

Mini. 
£ 

Hlns. 
£ 

Mint. 
£ 

Mlu. 

MlDa. 

£ 

mm. 
£ 

Hint. 

£ 

If  Ins. 

£ 

MlBS. 

£ 

Ulna. 
£ 

VkL 

£ 

Oct.  13.. 

— 

— 

28-08 

•26 

•34 

•60 

7-46 

7-31 

1-20 

^5'97 

9-06 

53n 

Nov.  10.. 

— 

— 

28-14 

•22 

•35 

•57 

7-98 

6-98 

119 

16-15 

9-19 

S4-U 

Dec.  8.... 

•~- 

— 

27-14 

•29 

•28 

•57 

9-54 

5-89 

1-30 

16-73 

9-25 

is-a 

• 

II.- 

— Abbsta 

(Af^m 

• 

14 

15            1«             17 

18          19             80 

81 

38 

83 

84 

SS 

Datks. 

Coin  and  Bullion. 

Portfolio. 
(Disconnta.) 

Ad- 
Tanees 

on 
Ingots. 

Adrances 

Public 
Stocks. 

Adranees 

on 
Shares. 

Other 
Assets. 

Trid 

Assrti. 

Paris. 

BranelL 

Total. 

Paris. 

Branch. 

Total 

Total. 

Total. 

TotaL 

1859. 
Oct.  13.. 

MIns 
£ 
8-97 

Mlns. 

£ 
14-71 

Mlns. 

£ 
23-68 

Ulns. 
£ 
8-68 

Mlns. 

£ 
10-33 

Mlns. 

£ 
19-01 

Mlns. 

£ 
•04 

Mlns. 
£ 
1-68 

Mlns. 
£ 
3'3i 

Mlns. 

£ 

5-99 

Mlm. 

£ 
53-71 

Nov.  10.. 

8-47 

14-47 

22-94 

9-30 

10.89 

20-19 

•03 

1-71 

3-42 

5-86 

54-15 

D^.  8.... 

8-23 

14^94 

23-17 

8-85 

10-72 

19*57 

•02 

1-71 

3-37 

5-85 

53-» 

BANKS  in  BOSTON.  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  ORLEANS,  1859. 
Monthly  Averages  deduced  from  Weekly  Official  Betumi.    J&6  =  £. 


1859. 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Bates  of 
Diaeoont  is 

Months 

liabQities. 

AsseU. 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

NewFcrk 

on  Prime 
endoned. 
«>d.BiBa. 

of 

Cird. 

Deps. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

CircL 

Deps. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

Sept 

Oct 

Nov 

Mlns. 

£ 
1-31 
1-39 
1-37 

Mlns. 
£ 
y66 

3-89 
3-91 

Mlns. 

£ 
11-73 
11-72 
11-85 

Mlns. 

£ 

I -03 
i-io 

f02 

Mlns. 

£ 
1-68 
1-68 
1-68 

Mlns. 

£ 
18-67 
18-60 
19-42 

Mlns. 

£ 
23-76 
23-53 
24-21 

Mlns: 

£ 
4*27 

4*02 

3'94 

Pr.ct  pr.aia. 

6    ®, 

6i  „  1 

1859. 

PbUadelphia. 

New  Orleans. 

Sept 

Oct.   

Nov 

•54 
•56 
-53 

3-00 
3-06 

3-02 

1 

4-96 
512 
508 

I -08 

I -03 

•96 

1-90 
1-87 
1-91 

3*o8 
3-36 
3-63 

4-19 
4-72 
4-98 

2-56 
^•54 
1-45 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND.— Webklt  Rkturn, 

Pursuata  to  the  Act  1th  and  8<A  Victoria,  c.  32  (1844),  for  Wedneeday  in 
each  Week,  during  the  Fourth  Quarter  (Oct,--I>ec,)  1859. 

1  S  8  4  6  0  7 


Ibsub  Departmbnt. 

Collateral  Columns. 

Liabilities. 

Datss. 
(Wednesdays.) 

Assets. 

Notes  in 

Uandt  of 

Public. 

(Col.  1  minus 

col.  10.) 

Minimum  Bates 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 

Notes 
lisued. 

QoTemment 
Debt 

other 
Securities. 

Qold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

MlOB. 

£ 

31,50 
81,14 
30.84 
80,78 

30p75 
30,69 
30,71 
30,80 
30,82 

30,74 
30,79 
30.76 
30,61 

1859. 

Oct.     5 .... 
„     12.... 
„     19.... 
„     26.... 

Nov.    2.... 
„       9.... 
„     16.... 
„     23.... 
„     30.... 

Dec.     7.... 
„     14.... 
„     21.... 
„     28... 

Mlns. 
£ 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

11,01 
11,01 
11,01 
11,01 

Mlns. 

£ 

3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 

3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 

3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 

Mlns. 
£ 

17,02 
16,66 
16,37 
16,31 

16,28 
16,22 
16,24 
16,33 
16,35 

16,27 
16,32 
16,28 
16,13 

Mlns. 
£ 

22,11 
22,14 

22.49 
a2,a3 

22,31 
21,80 
21,47 

21,16 
21,24 

ai,i5 
20,75 
20,65 
20,83 

1859.  Percent. 
16  July,  2*. 

Banking  Department. 


8 

9 

10 

11 

13 

13 

14 

16 

10 

17 

18 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

Totals 

DATa>- 

Capital  and  Best.  | 

Depo»it«. 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Bills. 

Securities. 

Reserve. 

of 
LiabiU- 

ties 

and 
Assets. 

Capital. 

Rest 

PubUc. 

PriTate. 

(Wdnsdya) 

Gorem- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Gold  and 
SUver 
Coin. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mina 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1859. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

14.55 

3.74 

8»53 

13,27 

,91 

Oct. 

5 

11,22 

19.79 

9,39 

,60 

41.00 

14.55 

3,09 

9*38 

13,80 

,90 

,, 

12 

12,22 

19,90 

9,00 

.61 

41,72 

14,55 

3,12 

5.49 

14,01 

.94 

., 

19 

10,87 

18,32 

8,35 

.56 

38,12 

14,55 

3,12 

5»59 

13,92 

,94 

,, 

26 

10,87 

18,09 

8,55 

.61 

38,13 

14.55 

3,13 

S^Si 

14,57 

,90 

Not. 

2 

10.87 

18,81 

8,44 

,55 

38,68 

14,55 

3,17 

6,10 

14,31 

,89 

f. 

9 

10,87 

18,65 

8,89 

.61 

39,02 

14,55 

3,18 

6,42 

14,64 

,86 

ft 

16 

10.92 

18,87 

9,24 

,62 

39,66 

14,55 

3,18 

8,06 

13,66 

,81 

»$ 

23 

10.92 

19,06 

9,64 

,65 

40,28 

14,55 

3,13 

8,68 

13,36 

.82 

,, 

30 

10,92 

19,38 

9,58 

.67 

40,55 

14,55 

3,14 

8,61 

13,44 

,79 

Dec. 

7 

10,92 

19.35 

9,59 

.67 

40,54 

14,55 

3,14 

8,94 

13,64 

,78 

„ 

14 

10,92 

19,40 

10,04 

,68 

41,06 

14,55 

3,15 

9»57 

13,33 

.76 

., 

21 

10,92 

19.59 

10,11 

,72 

41,34 

14,55 

3,16 

9.80 

13,07 

,70 

,♦ 

28 

10,92 

19,91 

9,78 

.67 

41,29 
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CIRCULATION.-— Country  Banks. 

Average  amauni  of  in  Oireuiation  in  England  and  Wales,  on  Saturdayy  in 
each  Week  during  the  Fourth  Quarter  (Oct, — Dec.)  </1859;  and  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Three  Dates,  as  under. 
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FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.— Quotatione  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  ffambwg  oft  CalcutU, 
— and  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  d:  Sydney,  on  London — with  eoUatereU  cols. 
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JUNE,   1860. 


TwEiTTT-SiXTH  Anniversary  Meeting  of  ike  Statibtioal  Sochtt. 

[Held  at  fhe  Booma  of  the  Society,  12,  St.  Jamei't  Square,  London,  on 
Thursday,  the  15th  March,  I860.] 

Sib  Johk  P.  Boheatt,  Babt,  P.E.S.,  Vtee-Prendeniy  in  tie  Chair. 

Mb.  Newvabch,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  read  the  follow- 
ing Beport  of  the  Council  on  the  Progress  of  the  Society  during  the 
past  year: — 

Beport  of  the  Council  for  the  Financial  Tear  ended  Sltt  December^ 
1859,  and  for  the  Seseional  Tear  ended  March,  1860. 

''  At  the  present  time  (March,  1860),  the  number  of  Fellows  is. 
857 — ^including  70  Life  Members : — against  369 — including  72  Life 
Members — ^at  the  same  date  in  1859.  During  the  twelve  months 
now  ended,  the  losses  by  resignations  and  deaths  have  been  22,  and 
the  admissions  have  been  20. 

''  The  Income  for  the  Year  ended  31st  December,  1859  (omitting 
the  Banker's  Balance  from  1858),  has  been  729Z.,  and  the  Expen- 
diture 7482.  The  Cash  Balance  to  be  carried  to  the  current  year, 
1860,  is  297{. — and  as  will  be  seen  by  the  Auditor's  Beport,  the 
balance  of  assets  in  favour  of  the  Society  is  satisfactory. 

"  The  Monthly  Meetings  have  maintained  their  previous  high 
character,  and  the  attendance  of  Fellowa  and  Visitors  has  been 
equal  to  that  of  former  years. 
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The  following  is  a  List  of  the  Papers  which  have  been  read : — 

Dr.  Oreenhow.— On  a  Standard  of  Public  Health  for  England. 

Mr.  Banson, — On  a  Method  of  Believing  the  Density  of  Town 
Populations. 

Mr,  Acton, — On  Illegitimacy  in  Marylebone,  St.  Pancras,  and 
St.  G-eorge's,  Southwark. 

Mr.  Welton, — On  the  Occupations  of  the  People  of  England 
and  Wales.    Part  II. 

Dr.  Ouy. — On  the  Duration  of  Life  among  Literary  and 
Scientific  Men  and  Artists. 

M,  de  Eoohmzme. — On  the  Universities  of  Bussia. 

Sir  F.  H.  Qoldsmid,  Bart.,  Q.O.,  M.F.— On  the  Statiatics  of 
Prussia. 

Mr.  David  Chadwick.  —  On  the  Bate  of  Wages  in  the  Cotton 
District,  1839-69. 

Mr.  Leone  Levi, — On  the  Distribution  and  Productiveneaa  of 
Taxes/  with  reference  to  the  Prospective  Ameliorations  in  the 
Bevenue  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  Hendrikf. — A  Beview  of  the  Statistics  of  Spain  down  to 
the  years  1867  and  1868. 

''  The  proceedings  in  the  Section  of  Economic  Science  and 
Statistics,  under  the  able  Presidency  of  Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  at 
the  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen,  in  September 
last,  were  of  more  than  usual  interest ;  and  the  Third  Meeting  at 
Bradford,  in  October  last,  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Social  Science,  contributed  largely  to  advance 
many  of  those  inquiries  which  it  is  the  especial  object  of  this  Society 
to  promote. 

"  The  Government  have  taken  measures  for  securing  a  Meeting 
in  London  in  July  next  of  the  International  Statistical  Congreaa, 
the  Third  Meeting  of  which  was  held  at  Vienna  in  July,  1867,  and 
a  Committee  of  Organization,  in  which  the  Honorary  Secretaries 
of  this  Society  have  been  included,  has  been  formed  at  the  Board 
of  Trade.  The  Fourth  Meeting  of  the  Congress  was  intended  to 
have  been  held  in  London  in  the  summer  of  1869,  but  the  then 
state  of  affiiirs  on  the  Continent  precluded  the  fulfilment  of  that 
design.  In  the  event  of  the  contemplated  Congress  taking  place 
in  July  next,  it  will,  doubtless,  be  the  desire  of  the  Council  to  be 
elected  to-day,  as  it  will  assuredly  be  the  desire  of  the  Fellows 
generally,  to  contribute,  as  far  as  possible,  to  the  success  of  so 
remarkable  and  interesting  a  Meeting  of  distinguished  Bcientifio 
Men  from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
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"  Among  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Society  by  death  during  the 
past  twelve  months^  have  been  Lord  Macaulay,  one  of  the  founders 
of  the  Society,  and  the  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone,  one  of  its 
Trustees ;  and  the  Council  desire  to  add  on  behalf  of  the  general 
body  of  Fellows,  their  few  but  emphatic  words  of  sorrow  to  the 
lamentation  which  has  arisen  on  all  hands  at  the  departure  of  two 
such  ornaments  of  our  age  and  nation. 

**  In  conclusion,  the  Council  feel  themselyes  thoroughly  justified 
in  stating  that  at  no  former  period  in  the  history  of  the  Society 
hare  all  the  various  means  employed  by  it,  or  of  which  it  is  the 
guide  or  centre,  been  in  more  vigorous  or  successful  action  than  at 
the  present  time." 

Mr.  Tottie  moved,  and  Mr.  P.  L.  Simmonds  seconded,  the  Adop> 
tion  of  the  Eeport,  together  with  the  Abstract  of  Beceipte  and 
Payments,  and  the  Balance  Sheet  of  Assets  and  liabilities. 

The  Besolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

A  Ballot  was  then  taken  for  the  election  of  a  President,  Councily 
and  Officers  for  the  ensuing  twdve  months,  and  the  following  ifaa 
declared  to  be  the  Liat:— 

ComroDj  Aim  Omcxiui  vo&  ld60*61. 
RIGHT  HON.  LORD  JOHN  RUSSELL,  M.P. 


CamoiL 


Chirks  Bablmgie,  It  JL,  F.B.S. 

Jmms  Bird»  M.D. 

Sir  John  F^ter  B<»leaii»  Bart.,  F  Jt.S. 

Samnel  Brown 

Wlllian  Osttips,  M.I). 

VaM  Ckadwiek. 

Edward  Cheihire 

William  Fair,  M.D.,  D.C.L.,  F.R.S. 

Jo90ph  John  Fox. 

Bt.  Hon.  Wm.  Ewart  GUidrtoiie»  M.P. 

Jutea  WiUiam  GUbart,  F.R.S. 

Sir  Frauds  Henry  Goldsmid,  Bart,  HP., 

Q.C. 
William  Aogtistns  Gojr,  V.B. 
Fetar  Hardy,  F.R.S. 
The  Right  Hon.  the  £arl  of  Harrowtiy. 
Frederick  fiendiiks 


James  Heywood,  F.B.6. 

Williftm  Barwick  Hedge 

Right  Son.  JSckoard  Monmam,  M^. 

Leone  Levi,  F,8.A, 

William  Golden  Lmnley,  LL.M. 

The  Right  Hon.  Holt  Macfcensle 

William  Newmarch 

The  Right  Hon.   Sir  John   Somerset 

Pakington,  Bart.,  M.P. 
Frederieh  Fitrdf^. 

The  Right  Hon.  Lord  John  Rnssell,  M.P. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Stanley,  M.P. 
John  Strang,  LL.D. 
Colonel  W.  H.  Sykes,  M.P.,  F.R.S. 
U^or-a9neral  Sir  A.  Jf.  TtOMk, 

Richard  Valpy 


Th9  %amn  ef  if^  ^<no  Mmben  p/  the  Oauneil  are  placed  I*  IMie, 
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WiUiam  Farr,  MJ).,  D.CIi.,  P.B.S. 

Wimim  Kewmroh    |    WiUiam  Angnitiit  Qny,  M.B.    |    WnUam  Q.  lAmlej. 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  Newmarch,  seconded  by  Dr.  Farr, 
Colonel  Sjkes,  M.F.,  was  unanimously  elected  a  Trustee  in  the 
room  of  the  late  Hon.  Mountstuart  Elphinstone. 

Mr.  Leone  Levi  moTed,  and  the  Bev.  J.  E.  T.  Sogers  seconded, 
a  Yote  of  thanks  to  the  retiring  President,  Council,  and  Officers. 

In  reply  to  some  observations  from  Mr.  Hammack  as  to  the  beet 
means  of  promoting  the  prosperity  and  extending  the  usefnlnem 
of  the  Society,  as  weU  as  of  increasing  its  power  by  the  addition 
of  suitable  persons  to  the  list  of  Fellows :— < 

Mr.  Newmarch  said  that  the  Council  of  the  Society  had  already 
carefully  considered  this  matter.  It  was  found  that  the  Jaunud  and 
the  meetings  held  in  that  room  were  deemed  a  fiill  equiyalent  for  the 
subscription.  He  hoped  that,  at  no  distant  time,  either  by  the  aid 
of  Gh>Temment,  or  by  some  other  means,  an  arrangement  would  be 
made  to  relieve  this  Society,  and  other  similar  societies,  from  the 
present  dead  weight  expenditure  in  the  shape  of  rent  and  other 
contingencies  of  that  sort.  If  some  such  arrangement  could  be 
carried  into  effect  as  had  been  often  spoken  of,  and  some  central 
building  found,  provided  by  Government,  or  by  some  arrangements 
amongst  the  societies  themselves,  a  great  saving  would  be  effected. 
Meanwhile,  all  the  Council  could  do  was  done,  to  make  the  meetings 
as  attractive  and  as  useful  as  possible.  From  the  statement  of  the 
Treasurer,  it  would  be  seen  that  the  Council  were  limited  by  want 
of  funds  in  their  desire  to  set  on  foot  extensive  branches  of  inquiry, 
for  it  had  always  appeared  to  the  Council  to  be  their  first  duty 
to  protect  tbe  credit  of  the  Society  in  its  pecuniary  arrangements. 
Such  being  the  case,  he  did  not  know  that  there  was  any  other 
course  open,  except  that  each  of  them  should  exert  himself  in  hia 
sphere,  and  do  what  he  could  to  increase  the  number  of  Fellows  and 
the  usefulness  and  attractiveness  of  its  meetings. 

The  Chairman  said  he  was  extremely  glad  that  this  conversation 
had  taken  place,  and  that  there  was  only  a  loss  of  two  on  the  list 
of  Fellows  for  the  year,  and  here  were  the  proposal  papers  of  no 
fewer  than  six  candidates  then  before  him  in  the  room.  There 
was,  certainly,  one  means  which  they  might  all  use  individually. 
They  were  not  all  equally  talented  in  preparing  such  papers  as 
woidd  be  of  interest  to  the  Society,  but  they  might  intzoduoe 
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the  Society  to  the  notice  of  intelligent  friends  enutable  to  become 
Fellows,  and  show  them  the  benefit  to  be  deriyed  from  attendance  at 
the  meetings,  and  from  the  perusal  of  the  Joumah  Amongst  the 
incidental  benefits  of  the  Society,  he  might  mention  the  Tooke 
Professorship  of  Economic  Science  and  StatisticSy  established  at 
King's  College,  London,  as  emanating  from  them.  It  had  been 
a  success.  There  was  a  Yerj  good  class  of  scholars  attending  the 
instruction  of  the  able  gentleman  who  had  been  elected  to  the 
professorship.  They  had  a  right  to  expect  that  the  prospect  of 
such  an  aggregation  of  statisticians  from  all  parts  as  was  about  to 
assemble  in  London  this  year  at  the  International  Congress,  would 
attract  many  intelligent  men  to  join  their  ranks. 

The  proceedings  then  closed  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Chair. 

The  following  is  the  Beport  of  the  Auditors : — 

"  Tbo  AucUton  appointed  to  ennuxie  the  AoooimtB  of  the  Ststastacsl  Society 
for  the  year  1859»  herewith 

"  BXPOBT  :— 

**  That  they  have  carefbUy  compared  the  Entries  in  the  Books  with  the  sevend 
YooeherB  for  the  same,  from  the  Ist  January  to  the  Slst  Deoemher,  1859,  and  And 
them  perfectly  correct;  showing  the  Reodpts  (including  a  Baknoe  of  3112.  6«.  7i{. 
from  1868)  to  have  been  1,040^.  6*.  Id.,  and  the  Fttyments  743Z.  -«.  10|<i., 
leaving  a  Balance  in  iavonr  of  the  Society  of  297/.  h».  2^d, 

**  They  have  also  had  laid  before  them  an  Estimate,  made  by  the  Conndl, 
of  the  Assets  and  Liabilities  of  the  Society,  the  former  amounting  to  1,885/.  5«.  2(i., 
and  the  latter  to  128/.  Is,  Id,, — showing  a  Balance  in  fiivonr  of  the  Society  of 
1,767/.  4#.  Irf. 

**  In  presenting  this  Report,  they  cannot  bat  express  their  gratifleation  at  tiie 
improved  method  of  keeping  the  List  of  Members,  forming,  as  it  does»  the  bads 
of  the  amount  of  subscripttoos  doe  in  the  year,  the  Deaths  and  Bedgnatioiu 
of  Members  bdng  certified  by  the  ConndL  They  have  thus  been  enabled  to 
correct  the  printed  List  of  Members  of  the  Sodety  on  the  81st  December,  1869, 
and  to  certify  it  for  the  use  of  future  Auditors. 

(Signed)  <«  SAMp^BBOWir.  \ 


H.  B.  Htdx,  \  AudUon.* 

*'  CosjrxLixrs  Walvosd,  junr. ) 


London,  2nd  Ihbruary,  1860. 


The  statement  of  Beceipts  and   Payments,  and  Assets  and 
Liabilities,  is  as  follows: — 
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A  BiTixw  rf  the  StJlTISTIOS  qf  Spaqt  dawn  to  He  Tetire  1867  ani 
1868 ;  ekiefly  founded  on  the  SPAiasH  Cxirsirs  Bbtubhs  of  thoee 
Tean,    By  Fbsbsbiok  Hsitdbiks. 

[Bead  before  the  Statistical  Socieiy  of  London,  2Ut  Febnuury,  I860.] 
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XVL— Condading  Remarks 197 


I. — Introductory  Bemaris. 

It  may  be  unhesitatingly  affirmed  that  reliable  Statistics  of  Spaiii 
are  a  great  desideratum  to  students  of  the  general  history  of  civiliza- 
tion in  Europe.  After  considering  the  peculiarly  shifting  nature  of 
the  political  condition  of  the  Peninsula,  and  the  confusion,  both 
administratiTe  and  social,  through  which  it  had  to  struggle  for  a  pro- 
tracted  period— almost  down  to  the  Yerge  of  the  present  time — such 
students  will  yiew  as  a  hopeful  and  welcome  sign  of  improvement, 
any  indications  of  a  change  from  what  had  long  come  to  be  looked 
upon  as  the  normal  state  of  retrogression  of  one  of  the  most  naturally 
rich  and  fertile  countries  of  the  continent. 

Disturbing  causes  have  hitherto  been  too  predominant  in  Spain 
to  allow  of  correct  statistics  being  attainable.  The  ordinaiy  and 
scientific  methods  of  investigation  were  tardily  introduced  into  Spain, 
and  in  the  absence,  of  these,  even  the  best  informed  political  geo* 
graphers  and  statisticians  had  to  rely  upon  many  figures  of  doubtful 
authenticity.  Circumstances,  too,  which  it  is  needless  to  discuss,  had 
much  shaken  the  confidence  of  the  world  at  large  in  almost  every 
statement  where  Spain  had  to  support  an  averment  by  reference  to 
numbers  or  statistics,  particularly,  of  course,  where  money  was  con- 
cerned. 

Spain  had  herself  to  blame  for  this  unsatisfactory  state  of  things. 
It  was  the  fault,  however,  of  individuals  and  rulers  who  have  been 
superseded  by  a  superior  class  of  administrators,  rather  than  of  the 
Spanish  people  themselves.  GKfted  as  the  latter  have  always  been 
with  many  excellent  qualities,  and  located  on  a  soil,  and  with  a 
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climate,  of  the  most  superior  order,  &mouB  as  such  eren  in  the  days 
of  Eoman  Consulate  and  Empire — ^it  might  have  been  safely  predicted 
that  an  awakening  to  a  consciousness  of  capability  for  improvement 
would  certainly  occur,  and  that,  amongst  its  first  fruits  would  be 
those  results  which  recent  statistics  now  show  are  accomplished  factSy 
viz.: — ^that  order  should  reign,  that  physical  prosperity  should 
advance,  and  that  their  country  should  again  assert  that  rank 
amongst  nations  to  which  its  natural  resources  and  the  character  of 
its  people  fairly  entitle  it. 

The  improvements  in  modem  science  have  been  busily  at  work  in 
Spain  of  late  years,  developing  the  riches  of  her  soil,  improving  the 
social  condition  of  her  people,  and  advancing  her  commerce  even  in 
spite  of  adherence  to  some  principles  which,  from  an  English  point  of 
view,  are  erroneous.  The  strides  in  her  march  of  improvement  mar 
not  have  been  quite  so  rapid  as  in  some  other  countries,  but  they  are 
not  less  surely  marked,  in  fact,  so  much  so,  that  nearly  all  which  has 
been  recorded  on  Spanish  subjects  as  illustrated  by  statistical 
evidence,  will  have  to  be  re-written.  It  remains  to  be  explained  how 
a  revolution  has  taken  place  in  this  regard,  and  how  it  is  that  in  a 
department  of  knowledge  where  all  was  confusion,  the  precise  con- 
trary bids  fair  to  be  the  pleasing  change. 

This  is  perhaps  best  accounted  for  by  the  Spanish  authoritieB 
themselves,  and  entirely  turns  on  the  circumsfonce  that,  within  the 
last  few  years,  a  competent  Statistical  Commission  with  effectual 
powers  of  action,  has  for  the  first  time  been  established.  The 
Spanish  government  appear  to  have  treated  this  Commission  with 
liberality,  and  the  expenditure  for  its  objects  will  doubtless  redound 
to  the  national  advantage  in  manifold  ways. 

The  Count  de  Eipalda,  as  the  delegate  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment at  the  International  Statistical  Congress  held  at  Vienna,  in 
September,  1857,  spoke  with  some  just  pride  upon  the  revival  of  a 
taste  for  statistical  order  and  science  in  Spain.  He  declared  that  the 
country  of  Alphonso,  of  Cortez,  and  of  Lopez  de  Vega,  still  associated 
itself  intuitively  with  all  that  is  good,  great,  and  civilizing,  and,  that 
although  secluded  by  Providence  into  a  comer  of  Europe,  it  is 
making  greater  efforts  than  the  world  may  suppose,  to  place  itself  on 
the  level  of  the  most  advanced  civilization. 

Count  de  Bipalda  remarked  that,  so  early  as  the  fourteenth 
century  Peter  the  Ceremonious,  King  of  Arragon,  had  made  a  census 
of  his  renowned  but  not  extensive  kingdom.  This  had  recently  been 
published  by  the  government,  amongst  the  inedited  documents  of  the 
Archives  of  Arragon.  In  the  fifteenth  century  an  enumeration  of 
the  people  was  ordered  by  the  Crown  of  Castile.  This  was  published 
at  Madrid  by  order  of  the  govemment.  In  the  eighteenth  oentuty 
the  King  (through  the  medium  of  the  celebrated  minister  Count 
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Honda  Blaaica)  ordered  the  general  censos  of  population  which  was 
published  at  Madrid  in  1787.  In  1797  also,  a  general  census  was 
taken,  and  published  in  1801.  Other  estimates  likewise  existed, 
either  in  the  archiyes  of  the  Council  of  Oastile,  or  in  the  Courts  of 
Exchequer  or  of  Justice,  but  a  general  plan  (bj  which  Count  de 
Bipalda  doubtless  means  a  well  digested,  scientific,  and  reliable 
method)  was  not  in  existence  on  any  of  the  occasions  adyerted  to. 
Happily,  circumstances  had  changed,  and,  upon  His  Excellency 
Marshal  the  Duke  of  Valencia  entering  upon  the  Presidentship  of 
the  Ministry,  one  of  the  first  solicitudes  of  the  goyemment  of  Her 
Catholic  Majesty  had  been,  in  the  midst  of  most  difficult  circum- 
stances, to  obtain  as  complete  a  statistical  record  as  possible.  The 
Queen's  commands  were,  that  the  President  of  the  Council  of 
Ministers,  the  Duke  of  Valencia,  should  also  be  the  acting  President 
of  the  Central  Commission  of  Statistics,  and  that  in  the  provincial 
or  departmental  commissions  should  be  included  the  most  notable 
persons  of  the  country,  without  regard  to  political  opinions.  The 
country  itself  gaye  a  worthy  response  to  this  appeal  of  the  goyero- 
ment.  Instead  of  opposing  difficulties,  as  might  haye  been  feared 
considering  that  the  people  always  apprehend  seeing  an  increase  of 
taxation,  or  of  the  contingent  it  has  to  furnish  for  the  recruiting  of 
the  army,  as  the  result  of  an  ascertainment  of  the  growth  of  riches 
or  of  population ;  the  Spanish  nation,  on  the  contrary,  inspired  by 
natioiud  pride,  not  only  seconded  the  yiews  of  the  goyemment,  but 
often  did  eyen  more  than  was  asked  of  it. 

It  appears  that  on  the  occasion  of  the  census  of  May,  1857,  thus 
referred  to,  the  returns  were  giyen  in  with  such  unlooked-for  exact- 
ness, that  the  goyemment  was  encouraged  to  proceed  further.  It 
accordingly  sent  circulars  to  the  local  authorities  in  July,  1857, 
requesting  the  filling  up  of  schedules  in  much  greater  detail,  acknow- 
ledged to  be  difficult  in  a  country  which  like  Spain  had  theretofore 
no  regular  system  for  the  collection  of  statistics. 

The  results  of  these  further  statistical  enquiries  were  only  in 
process  of  ascertainment  at  the  time  when  Count  de  Bipalda 
addressed  the  International  Statistical  Congress  at  Vienna.  He  felt 
himself,  howeyer,  justified  in  announcing  that  they  would  be  as 
satisfactorily  carried  out  as  the  census.  Since  then  we  haye  the 
eyidence  of  this  in  the  yolume  of  Spanish  Statistics  printed  last  year 
(1859),  at  Madrid,  in  a  most  elegant  and  creditable  form.  The 
Statistical  Commission,  and  indeed  the  whole  Spanish  Nation,  haye 
substantial  grounds  for  congratulation  on  the  publication  of  a  work 
so  eminently  conduoiye  to  national  welfare  as  the  **Anuano  Etta' 
dUtieo  de  nipana^^  correspondiente  al  Ano  de  ISSS^  pubUeado por  la 
(hmuion  de  Eetadietioa  General  del  reino  (Madrid,  imprenta  Nacional, 
1859,  8yo.,  pp.  12  and  712). 
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Oount  de  Bipalda  explained  at  Yienaa,  in  1867,  the  manner  in 
wUeh  the  Centod  GommiBsion  had  set  about  ite  labours.  It  ia 
desirable  to  repeat  it  upon  the  present  occasion,  for,  necessary  as  it 
is  to  ascertain  the  standard  of  authenticity  in  all  national  statistics,  it 
is  pre-eminently  so  in  those  of  Spain,  which  has  but  so  recently 
followed  the  example  set  by  the  countries  of  Western  Europe,  and 
particularly  by  England  and  France,  in  this  respect. 

The  Gentnd  Commission,  being  presided  orer  by  the  President 
of  the  Council  of  Ministers,  has  consequently  the  right  of  demanding 
returns  from  all  the  ministries.  The  Commission  includes  former 
Ministers  of  the  Crown,  and  the  directors  of  the  departments  moet 
nearly  connected  with  statistical  subjects.  To  this  central  Com* 
mission  is  entrusted  the  ultimate  arrangement,  supervijion,  and  pub- 
lication. 

In  each  of  the  forty«nine  provinces  or  departments,  a  permanent 
Commission  has  been  erected  under  the  immediate  presidency  of  the 
prefect  {GohertuUore) ,  to  supervise  and  analyse  the  provincial  returns. 

Each  province  is  subdivided  mto  partidoM  or  seats  of  tribunals  of 
first  appeal,  and  in  each  of  these  partidos  there  is  a  Statistical  Com- 
mission  presided  over  by  the  Judge  of  first  appeal,  who  is  to  keep 
watch  over  the  accuracy  of  individual  returns,  and  to  make  the  first 
analysis  of  them.  These  Commissions  are  composed  of  the  largest 
proprietors,  of  the  administrative  authorities,  and  of  the  functionaries 
entrusted  with  the  departments  of  Commerce  and  Public  Instruc- 
tion, such  persons  being  considered  the  most  capable  of  verifying  the 
accuracy  of  the  returns,  the  correctness  of  fiicts,  and  the  accidental 
nature  of  errors. 

Count  de  Bipalda  submitted  that,  all  this  evinced  that  Spain  is 
now  in  the  right  path,  and  that  if  it  should  please  Provid^ce  to 
grant  a  little  tranquillity  and  stability,  complete  enough  statistics 
would  then  shortly  be  obtainable  for  the  government  of  Her  Majesty 
to  be  in  a  position  to  found,  upon  solid  bases,  the  ameliorations  it 
was  contemplating  and  wishing  for,  and  which  would  afford  foreigners 
a  more  exact  notion  of  Spain  than  they  generally  entertain. 

Prompted  by  this  laudable  desire  to  disseminate  informaticm. 
Count  de  Ripalda  (who,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a  foreign  honorary 
member  of  our  Statistical  Society,  a  member  of  the  Spanish  Centnd 
Statistical  Commission,  and  President  of  the  Academy  of  Valencia,) 
has  forwarded  to  the  library  of  the  Society  a  copy  of  the  Jnuario 
before  mentioned,  and  also  the  two  volumes  comprising  the  details 
of  the  Spanish  census  of  1857.  The  writer  of  the  present  paper 
would  be  glad  to  further  the  desire  referred  to,  at  a  time  when,  like 
the  present,  correct  ideas  of  the  position  of  Spain  are  of  national 
importance.  He  has  therefore  undertaken  with  pleasure  a  task  of 
condensed  analysis,  rearrangement  and  review,  which,  however  inado- 
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qaately  performed,  may  at  least  serre  the  useful  esd  of  indicating, 
to  some  men  of  science  and  influence  connected  with  tbe  Statistical 
Society,  that  the  statistical  evidence  of  the  progress  of  Spain  is  of 
an  extremely  cheering  character,  and  that  a  country  upon  vhioh  in 
times  past  England  expended  much,  and  in  aiding  which  she  devoted 
many  lives,  is  at  last  showing  a  sense  of  what  it  can  do  for  itself  by 
'*  moving  a-head." 

ll.—atatiiHe9  of  Population,  1504  to  1857. 

It  is  considered  of  importance  by  the  statisticians  of  Spain,  and 
certainly  it  will  be  so  likewise  by  those  of  other  countries,  to  revert 
to  the  earliest  Census  taken  in  1594,  as  a  starting-point  for  compari- 
son with  the  censuses  of  modem  date.  In  fact,  it  is  of  considerable 
utility,  as  matter  of  information,  to  have  some  of  the  details  of 
the  first  census  before  us.  It  has  not  unfrequently  been  advanced 
that  the  population  of  Spain  amounted  to  20  or  21  millions  in  the 
sixteenth  century.  This  was  the  statement  of  writers  who  had 
fabulous  accounts  to  give  of  its  then  flourishing  condition  in 
commerce,  manufactures,  and  agriculture.  Upon  the  question  of 
population  at  that  period,  we  may  more  safely  take  the  estimate  at 
something  under  8^  million  souls,  and  as  regards  the  erroneously 
exaggerated  statements  of  its  industrial  supremacy,  it  will  be  well  to 
remember  that,  so  long  ago  as  in  1807,  Don  Antonio  de  Capmany,  a 
writer  of  the  highest  authority  on  Spanish  history,  commerce,  &c. — 
adduced  evidence  in  disproof. 

The  Census  of  1594,  gave  6,701,100  as  the  population  of  forty 
divisions  of  the  country,  under  the  Crown  of  Castile,  but  did  not 
include  an  enumeration  of  all  the  divisions.  About  one-seventh  of 
them  were  omitted,  and  in  the  annexed  Table,  following  the  Spanish 
Statistical  Commission,  the  numbers  for  the  seven  last-named  pro- 
Tinces  and  divisions  are  given  approximately  from  the  nearest 
enumerations  at  other  dates,  viz.: — Biscay  in  1708,  Guipuzcoa  in 
1558-59,  Alava  in  1599,  Navarre  in  1553,  Arragon  in  1495  and  1609, 
Valencia  iu  1609,  and  Catalonia  in  1558.  The  population  thus 
brought  to  the  reckoning  for  these  districts,  does  not  however 
amount  to  quite  one-fifth  of  the  aggregate  population,  and  there  is 
good  ground  for  assuming  that  as  a  whole,  the  enumeration  is  a  fair 
average  one  as  at  the  latter  end  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
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(A.)— Census  of  Spain  In  1594. 


[Janey 


Profiaeet  and  DiTiikmt. 


Hoiue- 


Sonls. 


Prorinees  and  Dbiiioiis. 


HOOM- 


Bargot 

Trasraiera    

LAnds  of  the  Constable  .... 

Soria    

VaUadolid    

Lands  of  the  Coant  of  1 

BenaTente    j 

I^eon    

Asturias  of  Oviedo 

Ponferrada  

Lugo    

Corunna  and  Betanxos   .... 

Orense 

Mondonedo 

Santiago  

Toy 

Zamora    

Toro 

Palencia  

Salamanca   

Arila   

Sei^via    

Guadalajara 

Madrid    

Toledo 

Ciudad-Real    

Campo  de  Calatrava   

Mesa  Arzobispal  de  Toledo 


59,634 
25,398 
11,134 
38^234 
40,024 

15,581 

48,364 
33,031 
15,715 
32,015 

13,287 
34,456 
7,330 
25,739 
12,881 
20,313 
10,624 
40.728 
64,330 
37,756 

41,413 
37.901 
31,932 
52,0.30 
2,049 
19,366 
34,653 


298,170 
126,990 
55*670 
i9i»i7o 
200,120 

77»905 
241,820 
»65»i55 

78.575 
160,075 

66,435 
172,280 

36,650 
128,695 

64.405 
101,565 

53.>20 
203,640 
321,650 
188,780 

207,065 

189.505 
159,660 
260,150 
>o,245 
96,830 
173.265 


ProTincA  of  Castile  1 
of  the  Order  of  l> 
Santiago J 

Alcarax    

Campo  de  Montiei  » 

Murcia 

Caenca    

Huete 

TrujiUo    

Pkx>Ttnce  of  Leon,  of] 
the  Order  of  San-  V 
tiago J 

Senile 

Cordora  

Jaen 

CalatraTa  de  Andalada 

Granada  

Vixcaya  (in  1708)  

Gupnzcoa  (in  1558-59; 

Alava  (in  1599)  

Navarre  (in  1553)  

Aragon  (in  1495  and\ 

1609    / 

Valenria  (in  1609) 

Catalonia  (in  1553) 

Total 


25,908 

6,685 

7,058 

28,470 


47,080 
18,288 
80,426 

31,952 

114,738 
46,209 
45,757 
9,927 
71,904 
11,229 

13,933 
12,139 
30,833 

70,984 

97,372 
64,548 


129,540 

33.4*5 

35.^90 

14^.350 

135^400 

91.440 

402,130 

i59»76o 

573.^ 
231.045 
228,785 

49*^35 

359.520 

56.145 

69.665 

60,696 

i54.»65 

354*920 
486,860 
322.740 


1,641,358 


8,206,791 


It  does  not  appear  that  any  authentic  estimates  of  the  Spanisli 
population  were  made  between  1594  and  towards  tlie  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  A  Census  was  taken  in  1787,  and  on  that  occa- 
sion the  results  were  also  published  of  an  estimated  enumeration 
made  in  1768-69.  The  next  census  was  taken  in  1797,  and  this  was 
the  last  professedly  bon4  fide  enumeration  until  the  very  recent 
general  census  of  the  population  of  Spain,  on  the  21st  May,  1857. 
In  the  intervening  period  of  sixty  years,  certain  estimates  of  the 
number  of  inhabitants  in  each  province  were  set  forth  in  the  royal 
decrees  of  the  years  1833, 1846,  and  1850,  even  the  approximate  cor- 
rectness of  which  it  is  at  least  allowable  to  question  when  we  notice 
that  whilst  the  population  in  the  royal  decree  of  1846,  is  set  down  at 
about  12,163,000,  and  whilst  the  real  census  enumeration  in  1867, 
or  eleven  years  after,  makes  it  about  15,464,000,  the  intermediate 
estimate  in  the  royal  decree  of  1850,  reduced  it  so  low  as  about 
10,942,000. 

If  all  the  figures  be  assumed  as  equally  worthy  of  credit,  we 
should  have  the  following  data  for  comparison : — 
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(B.)— 'Eiaax  Enumbbatxonb  of  Spamibh  Population  (1857-1594), 

Population  in  1857 15«464,000 

„  1850 10,942,000 

„  1846  12,163,000 

„  1833  12,287,000 


„  1797  10,541,000 

„  1787  ^ 10,268,000 

„  1768-9  9,160,000 

„  1594  8,207,000 

These  figures  would  tend  to  show,  as  regards  the  ninety  years 
1768-1857,  that  the  population  of  Spain  has  been  subject  to  singular 
alternations;  first,  of  almost  complete  stand  still  between  1787  and 
1797 — ^then  of  slow  increase,  coupled,  doubtless,  with  periods  of  retro- 
gression during  the  eventful  thirty-six  years,  1797-1833 — next  of 
positive  decline  in  the  thirteen  years,  1833-46— again,  of  much  graver 
decline  in  the  four  years,  1846-50 — finally,  of  most  marked  and  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  last  period  of  seven  years,  ending  in  May, 
1857. 

The  figures  of  1857  quite  upset  the  estimate  of  1850,  and  upon 
the  ordinary  rules  of  induction  would  lead  us  to  discard  any  of  the 
estimates  in  the  royal  decrees  of  1850, 1846,  and  1833,  and  would 
prompt  us  to  fall  back  upon  the  last  two  censuses  of  1797  and  1857, 
respectively,  as  the  most  recent  enumerations  admitting  of  legitimate 
comparison.  In  the  course  of  the  preseiit  remarks  no  further  men- 
tion will  have  to  be  made  of  the  figures  of  1850, 1846,  or  1833,  and 
in  order  to  confine  ourselves  as  much  as  possible  to  the  most  recent 
Bcientifie  and  authentic  etatisiice  of  Spain,  viz. : — those  of  the  years 
1857  and  1858— no  reference  to  figures  of  earlier  date  will  be  made, 
except  upon  some  two  or  three  points  where  it  is  important  and 
interesting  to  do  so. 

It  is  of  course  impauible  in  the  comparatively  narrow  limits  of 
this  Paper  to  present  many  of  the  results  of  the  Spanish  census  of 
1857,  in  a  very  detailed  form,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  state- 
ments which  will  immediately  follow  respecting  the  dUtribuUan  of 
population  f  collective  restdts  for  the  whole  of  Spain  will  be  given 
without  entering  into  the  details  for  the  several  provinces. 

(C.)— TxBBiTORXAL  ExTERT  ond  Dxubitt  of  POPULinON  (1857). 

The  eupoifiddt  extent  of  Spain  in  square  leagues  (20  to  the  degree) 
was  16,856,  equal  in  square  kilometres  to  507,086,  or  in  equare 
JEnglieh  miles  to  195,782. 

Given,  therefore,  the  number  of  inhabitants  at  15,464,340,  we 
have  the  following 
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Proportion  of  InhabUanU  to  Superfloial  Setrnt. 

To  tftch  sqture  league  ^ 945*48 

9f  kilometre ^ ^ .....«*    30*499 

„  Engli$h  mile 78'988 

It  appears  that  the  tnost  densely-peopled  proyince  was  JPontevedra^ 
containing  2951*78  to  a  square  league,  95*217  to  a  square  kilometre, 
or  246*592  to  a  sqmare  JEnglish  mile.  And  the  most  thinlj  peopled 
province  was  Oiudad  Beal,  with  373*02  to  a  square  league,  or  12'033 
to  a  square  kilometre,  or  31*162  to  a  eqmre  Engluh  mile. 

If  the  superficial  extent  of  Spain  be  compared  with  that  of  this 
country,  it  will  be  found  that  Spain  is  about  3^  times  as  large  as 
England  and  Wales,  about  2|  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain,  and 
about  If  times  as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  On  the  other 
hand  the  population  of  Spain  is  about  one-seventh  smaller  than  that 
of  England  and  Wales,  about  one-fourth  smaller  than  that  of  Great 
Britain,  and  about  one-half  smaller  than  that  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland. 

The  dennty  of  population  in  Spain,  was,  on  the  average,  about 
one-fourth  of  that  of  England  and  Wales,  and  about  one-third  of  that 
of  Great  Britain.  The  most  densely  peopled  province  in  Spain  was 
about  one-siith  leds  peopled  than  the  average  population  of  all  Eng- 
land, and  is  probably  now  only  just  about  equal  to  the  average  for  all 
Great  Britain. 

(D.)— PopouLTioN  tn  SACH  Pbovincb  (1857).  Xwnher  of  tnkMtafiU  in 
each  Province^  arranged  in  order  of  PopuhutneeSy  and  dieting^Ming 
the  Number  of  each  Sex. 


Order. 


Protmcc. 


Males. 


Females. 


TbUl 
Inhalataiits. 


1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9 
10 

11 
12 
13 
14 
15 
16 
17 
18 
19 
20 


Barcelona 
Valencia  ... 
Cornnna  ... 

Oiriedo 

Madrid. 

Se?Ul6 

Malaga  ... 
Granada  ... 
Poiite?edn 
Lugo    

Badajos    ... 

Cadiz   

Zaragoxa ... 

Murcia 

Alicante  ... 

Orense 

Cordova  ... 

Leon    

Jaen 

Burgos 


862,778 
305,765 
248,162 
239,567 
251,147 
238,469 
226,012 
224,861 
181,754 
198,040 

207,728 
206,953 
195,058 
191,654 
185,296 
178,702 
175,626 
170,352 
176,188 
167,662 


350.95^ 
300,843 

303»8a7 
284,962 
124,638 
225,017 

225.394 
219,768 

247.13* 
226,146 

197.258 
183,239 
189,118 

189.315 
193,662 
193,116 
175.910 
178,404 
169,696 
165,694 


713,734 
606,608 
551,989 
524,529 
475,785 
463,486 
451,406 
444,629 
428,886 
424,186 

404,981 
390,192 
384,176 
380,969 
378,958 
371,818 
351,536 
348,756 
345,879 
333,336 
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(D.) — Cbnftl.— Population  in  kach  Fbovinci, 


IW 


Order. 


Prorinee. 


Females. 


Total 


21 
22 
23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 

42 
43 
44 

45 

46 
47 
48 
49 


Toledo 

Tarragona   , 

Almeria  

Qerona. 

T.cr.(ln ^.... 

Caceres    

Navarre  

Salamanca   

fialeares  

CastcUon 

Hacflca    .*. 

Zamora   

Ciadad-Real    

ValUdoUd   

Teruel 

Canarias 

Caenca 

Santander    

Albacete 

Gaadalajara 

Paleneia ^... 

Huelva 

Logrono  

Avila  

Vixcaja  

Gaipnaooa  

Sofia    

Segovia    

Alava  

Total 


167,991 
159,342 
154,767 
155.464 
155,368 
153,590 
150,614 
133,087 
128,237 
129,606 

132,543 
124,402 
122,030 
125,033 
119,245 
106.173 
114,975 
100,965 
100,650 
101,443 

94,062 
88,720 
86,430 
82.746 
77,497 
77,060 
72.219 
74,894 
50,016 


160,764 
161,251 
160,897 
i55»5o6 
151,626 

148.544 
146,808 

130*429 
134.656 

131*313 

125,296 
1x4,760 
122,298 
118,990 
"9.383 
127,873 
114,984 
1 13*476 
100.468 
97,645 

91,908 
85.671 
87,382 
81,293 
83,082 
79,433 
75»249 
71,945 
46.382 


328,755 
320,593 
315.664 
310,970 
306,994 
302,134 
297,422 
263,516 
262.893 
260,919 

257,839 
249,162 
244,328 
244,023 
238.628 
234,046 
229,959 
214,441 
201,118 
199,088 

185,970 
174,391 
178,812 
164,039 
160,579 
156,493 
147,468 
146,839 
96,398 


7,670,933 


7,793»407 


15,464,340 


{^.y-'-StatMes  of  Town  Popuultion  (1867). 

The  limits  of  this  paper  will  not  admit  of  a  recapitulation  of  the 
population  of  the  Chief  Towne  of  Spain.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that 
there  are  only  four  toume  in  the  whole  Kingdom  whose  population 
exceeds  100,000.  These  are  Madrid,  with  281,170  inhabitants 
(142,232  males  and  138,988  females) ;  JBareelona,  with  183,787  in- 
habitants  (93,982  males  and  89,805  females) ;  Seville,  with  112,529 
inhabitants  (56,891  males  and  56,638  females);  Valencia,  with 
106,435  inhabitants  (52,515  males  and  53,920  females). 

In  the  year  following  the  Census,  viz. : — ^in  1858,  a  volume  of  a 
supplementary  character  to  the  census  return,  and  called  the  *'  Nbmen^ 
elator''  was  published,  giving  the  details  for  each  separate,  small,  or 
great  district  of  enumeration.  A  table  of  the  groupings  of  popula* 
tion  has  been  deduced  from  these  detaili,  and,  without  going  into 
details  for  each  province,  it  may  be  useful  to  give  the  resnlta  in  % 
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concise  form,  so  aa  to  admit  of  comparison  with  similar  retoms  for 
other  countries : — 


Pkoes  hariag  from         12  to          50  inbabitanti,  are  in  No 

18,635 

9f 

50  „         200 

16,753 

»» 

200  „      1,000 

10,031 

>* 

1.000  „      2,000 

1,624 

»» 

2,000  „      4,000 

740 

f» 

4,000,,    10,000 

341 

»t 

10,000  „    20,000                   „ 

72 

»t 

20,000  „    40,000 

16 

»» 

40,000  „    70,000 

5 

»» 

70,000  „  100,000                   „      • 

1 

f» 

100,000  „  150,000 

2 

M 

150,000  and  upwards                „ 

2 

Total 48.220 

(F.)— Inditiouais  bxempt  from  Public  BuRDBirSy  1768-9.— ^SSWufte 
^  the  Occupations  of  the  Pboflb,  1768-9  to  1857. 

Na 

In  the  inqnidtion  2,645 

Nobmty 722,794 

Total 844,257 


No. 

In  the  royal  lendoe 89,993 

In  the  royal  treasury  24,577 

In  the  royal  orders  of  knight- 1      a  oaq 
hood /     *'^*^ 


These  numbers  give  a  proportion  of  about  1  in  11  of  the  entire 
population. 

(G.)— PuBUc  Emplotbs  {Empleadoi)  m  1787. 


Ko. 
Royal  senrice    ^ 36,465 

Under  mUitary  law  77.884 

Dependents  of  the  inquisition....    2,705 


No. 
Collectors    of   convent   alms] 

(mtdteot)  . 
Dependents  of  knightly  orders       1,844 


!}     *'^^^ 


Total 123.025 


(H.)— Pubuo.Emplotbs  {EmpUadoe)  in  1797. 

Royal  senrice .• 27,243 

Inquisition 3,078 

Knightly  orders 1 ,660 

Military 149,340 

Total 181,321 

The  classification  of  public  employes  in  1857,  is  so  different,  that 
no  immediate  comparison  can  be  made  with  the  preceding  figures  for 
earlier  periods.  The  Statistics  for  1857,  are  arranged,  as  might  be 
expected,  in  great  detail,  and  in  the  next  section  (under  head  of 
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Occupations  of  the  People)  we  have  a  yery  condensed  grouping  of 
the  results. 

(I.)— OcCUPATIOKBO/«A«PtfOpfo*  (1857). 

Proprietors  of  rural  properties  2,433,301 

„         of  urban      , 1,807,899 

Farmers  595,635 

Grasiers  840,528 

Total 5,677,363 

In  the  aboTe  table,  it  must  be  understood  that  the  same  indi- 
viduals maj  be  included  in  two,  three,  or  in  all  four  of  the  above 
categories. 

The  following  were  the  numbers  of  individuals  scheduled  for 
payment  of  the  Industrial  and  Oommercial  Oontribution  or  Licensing 
Tax,  in  1857. 

Persons  in  industrial  pursuits  148,043 

„        commercial    ,, 119,234 

Profesaon  of  sciences 35,736 

Artists  and  artisans    88,728 

ManuiiMStvers    67,327 

Total 459,068 


■^ 

SxPLOTxs  (in  1867). 

Number 

of 
Peraoos. 

TbtAlAmnial 
falariet. 

Ministerial  

22,362 

4,693 

62,976 

£ 
1,566,000 

ProTindal  ^and  paid  from  proyincial  fund)  

Municipal            „            municipal     „      

170,000 
841,000 

Total    

90,031 

2,577,000 

(K.) — PxirsioiiBBs  paid  in  the  Promnees  and  If  the  GetUral  IVeaewrjf  in 
Madrid  {IWl). 


Ko. 


3.485 
6,822 
295 
1,239 
6,461 
5,882 
19,939 
1,713 
3,509 


49,345 


Class. 


Pensioners  (rewarded)  

Regular  clergj,  undoistered  

Members  of  foreign  disembodied  legions  

Convenidos  de  Vergara  

Military  Monts  de  Pi^  pensioners 

CivU  „  „  „         

Military  and  naval    „        .    „         

Superannuated  iJttbHadot)  in  all  the  ministriet 


Charge. 


£ 

45,000 

125,000 

6,000 

5,000 

208,000 

194,000 

504,000 

199,000 

177,000 


1,463,000 


•  Exdunve  of  the  Basque  Provinces  and  Kavarre. 
T0r>.  XXTTT.      PJLKT  IT.     '  M^  . 
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(L.)^G]LA2n)BE8  of  Spain  and  Titlbo  Pbbsonaoes,*  aooording  to  tie  Chda 
de  Forcuteroe  for  the  year  1859. 


Baakf. 

¥!r«t 
Clais. 

Second 
Class. 

With 
Penonal 

ship. 

With 
HonorezT 

•hip. 

Without 
Grandee- 
ship. 

TotaL 

Dukes 

56 
29 
30 

1 

1 

1 

5 

10 
10 

1 

18 
15 
16 

6 

4 

2 

615 

479 

73 

59 

1 

1 

14 

6 

1 
2 

81 

MarquUes    

675 

CouDts 

539 

Viscounts 

73 

Barons... 

61 

Fmreian  titia. 
Princes 

2 

Dakes 

1 

Marquises    

14 

Counts 

7 

Viscounts 

Barons 

1 
2 

118 

26 

49 

10 

1,253 

1,4564: 

(M.)— Conjugal  Condition  of  the  People  in  1768-0. 

Whole  population 9,159,999 

Of  whom  :— 

Married,  Males 1,724,567 

„       Femalet  1,714,505 

■  3,439,072 

Unmftrried,  Males 2,809,069 

„         Femalet a,9i*»858 

5,720,927 

As  no  mention  was  made  of  Widows  or  Widowers  in  tbd  census 
of  1768-9,  it  is  presumed  bj  the  Spanish  authorities  that  they  were 
included  amongst  the  unmarried  (eoUeroOy  single). 

*  Legally  entitled  to  nse  their  respective  dignities  in  accordance  with  tlie 
Boyal  Bwree  of  28th  Beoemher,  1846,  and  the  Koyal  Instrucdon  of  lith  February, 
1847. 

t  The  number  of  titled  nobility  in  the  year  1789  was  664;,  tiz^  129  grandeea, 
of  whom  some  possessed  several  titles;  and  635  marquises,  oounti^  and  visoooats. 
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(N.)— /« 1787. 

Wliole  population 10,268,150 

Of  whom : — 

Married,  Males  ..^ 1,947,165 

„       Flemalei i,943»49«    ^  ^^^  ^^, 

■  S,890,601 

Unmarried,  Malaa 2,926,229 

„  FemaUi ^  2,753,224 

— bJi79M^ 

Widowed,  Males    235,778 

..       JWMrfat.M..**. 46a>25S 

698,036 

(P.y^In  17W. 

Whole  popnlation 10,541,221 

Of  whom  t— 

Married,  Males 1,986,600' 

«,       FemaUi  11983,895 

— 3,969,499 

Unmarried,  Males 3,003,832 

„         Pemakt »,9a6a37    ,^.^,.. 

-—    5,930,169 

Widowed,  Males    ^^     229,867 

„        Female* 411,690 

641,557 

Whole  population ^ „ 15,464,340 

Of  whom  ;— 

Married,  Males 2,784,057 

„       Femalee  ^..„.....  2^790A^S 

5,874,542 

Unnunied,  Males  ....^.«......  4,521,453 

„        Femalee  .^.........  4>307>x^6 

8,828,619 

Widowed,  Males    364,901 

„       Femalee 695,702 

— 1^ 1,060,60» 

15,463,764 
Unft1asil6ed,  in  the  Canaries,  6cc.  576 

16,464,340 

A  few  inteiestiiig  snbjeoti  of  mquiiy  snggMi  theniielTea  fima 
ili0  proMding  four  retnmi. 

1.  Aft  to  the  Comparaike  Fropariion  qf  Ae  Sesw  in  Spam. 
It  may  be  aaid  that,  in  round  nambera,  the  numbar  of  malaa  to 

m2 
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females  in  the  whole  population,  young  and  old,  married,  sbgle,  and 
widowed,  was: — 

In  1768-9 100  Malei  to  loa  Femalei 

„  1787 100  „  loi  „ 

„  1797 100  „  loz  M 

„  1857 100  „  lOi  „ 

And  the  proportion  in  England  *] 

and  Wales  in  the  year  1851  V 100  m  io4  m 

wai    J 

And  in  Scotland  in  1851 100  „  x  lo  „ 

2,  As  to  the  Con^aratiffe  Proportion  of  Married  to  Unmarried 
in  jSjpaNi. 

In  1768-9,  JtfarrM  Males  and  Femalei  38  to  each  100  of  die  population 

ft    1787  y,  »f 

„  1797 

„  1857  M  »» 

And  the  proportion^ 
in  Oreat  Britain  I 
inthe7earl851,  f  "  " 

waa J 


3« 

»f 

100 

3« 

fr 

100 

3< 

M 

100 

33 


100 


(Q.).^LA88incATioN  of  POPULATION  oeeordiog  to  Aoi  (1857). 


Iced. 
Under  1  year 


Fh>in 


1  to 

16  „ 

21  » 
26  „ 
31  „ 

41  „ 
61  M 
61  „ 


7year8 
15    „ 
20    „ 


Total 
Populatun 

434,355 
2,542,839 
2,522,922 
1,405,698 


25 
30 
40 

50 
60 
70 


„     1,266,911 

„      1,478,822 

2,291,934 


1,544,790 

1,120,836 

625,441 


Ibtid 
Popuatun 

Spain. 
Prom  71  to  80  years  188,630 


Aged. 


81 
86  , 
91 

96; 


85 

90 

95 

100 


Upwards  of  100 


Unclassified  as  to  age  (in-l 
habiting  the  Canary  > 
Islands) J 


26,802 

11,047 

2,204 

1,161 

186 

15,464,078 

262 

15,464,340 


The  Census  taken  in  1857,  has  been  the  means  of  showing  the 
distribution  of  Ages  in  each  of  the  forty-nine  provinces  of  Spain.  It 
would,  obviously,  be  incompatible  with  the  limits  of  the  present 
review  to  insert  these  figures  in  extenso.  We  restrict  ourselves  to 
observing  that  the  number  of  inhabitants  aged  above  100  years,  is 
greatest  in  the  province  of  Cadiz,  where  there  were  20 ;  next  in  the 
province  of  Murcia,  19 ;  whilst  in  Malaga  there  were  16,  and  in 
Almeria  14.  The  next  greatest  number  of  centenarians  was  in  the 
province  of  Seville,  9 ;  and  in  the  remaining  forty-four  provinces  the 
number  varied  from  7  to  none  at  all. 
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(R.)— Propoetionatb  Agss  of  the  Popuultion  of  Spam  (1867). 

The  Spanish  returns  do  not  contain  any  estimate  of  these  propor- 
tions from  the  figures.  In  fact  it  should  be  understood  that  they 
include  scarcely  any  digests  of  the  figures  in  the  shape  of  per  cent- 
ages.  It  has  been  considered  desirable  in  carrying  out  the  purposes 
of  the  present  paper,  to  calculate  the  annexed  table  from  the  data  in 
the  preceding  section. 

A(fee,  1Q67. -^Proporthtti  to  eoery  100,000  of  Population  {JS^n). 

Pexwuu. 


Aged  under  1  ^ear  there  were.... 
Aged  from  1  to     7  yrs.  „ 


8 

16 
21 
26 
31 
41 
51 


15 
20 
25 
30 
40 
50 
60 


2,810 

16,440 

16,320 

9,090 

8,190 

9,560 

14,820 

10,000 

7,240 


Aged  from  61  to  70  years 

71  „  80  „ 

81  „  85  „ 

86  „  90  ,» 

91  „  95  „ 

96  „  100  „ 

Aged  upwards  of  100  », 


4,044 

1,220 

173 

71 

14 

7 

1 


Total 100,000 


This  table  affords  a  ready  means  of  comparing  the  ages  of  the 
Spanish  population  with  those  of  the  British  population. .  The  follow- 
ing is  the  comparison,  and  it  shows  that  the  distribution  of  the  ages 
of  the  population  approaches  with  considerable  nearness  in  the  two 
countries.  There  are,  in  proportion,  more  young  people  under  the 
age  of  20,  in  Oreat  Britain  than  in  Spain,  viz. : — 45*118  per  cent., 
as  compared  with  44*660  per  cent.;  and  similarly  there  are  more 
people  in  advanced  life,  that  is  aged  60  and  upwards,  in  Gbeat 
Britain,  than  in  Spain,  yiz. : — 7*291  per  cent,  as  compared  with  5*680 
per  cent.  The  balance  is  made  up  by  the  proportion  of  persons 
between  the  ages  of  20  and  60,  that  is  in  mature  and  middle  age, 
being  larger  in  Spain  than  in  Great  Britain,  as  40*810  per  cent,  is 
to  47*591  per  cent. 


AgM. 


Under  20  jeers  

Between  20  and  40  years 
It       40    „   60    „ 
,1       60    „   80    „ 

80  years  and  npwards 


Sptmiih 
Popaladon, 


Per  cent. 
44-660 
32*570 
17*240 

•266 


Popnktion 

of 

Great  Britain, 

186L 


Percent. 
45118 
30*946 
16*645 
6*678 
•613 


100000 


There  is  still  a  radical  defect  in  Spanish  population  statiaties, 
namely,  the  entire  aheence  of  any  puhlication  of  the  hirthe^  deathe^ 
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cmd  inwriages^  to  eaj  nothing  of  sanitary  statistics.  The  sooner  the 
records  are  removed  from  the  care  of  the  priests  to  that  of  the  ciril 
power,  the  better  will  it  be  for  statistical  science  in  Spain. 

ni. — Territorial  and  Agricultural  Statistics*  1857-8. 
\  (A.)-~PiioroETioN  of  CuhTX^kTEB  $0  UmMvottd  Laws. 

Superficial  exteat  of  Land  in  Panegoi 75,991,628 

,,  „  under  cnltivatioii 41,217,138 

The  percentage  of  Land  under  cultiyation,  ayerages  54'2  per  cent, 
for  the  whole  of  Spain ;  the  minimum  being  10  per  cent,  in  the 
province  of  Santander;  the  maximum,  99  per  cent,  in  the  province 
of  Palencia. 

(1.)  iiVM^ot  of  Land  under  irrigation*  ....  1,786,025 

(2.)  „  dryarablflt   39,431,113 

41,217,138 

Irrigated  land  (1),  how  cultivated : — 

Land  under  tillaft  (fiirrat  de  labor)  ....  1,370,090 

AaVineyarda 67,347 

Ai  01iv«  gronndi 74,618 

As  Pasture  lands 273,970 


Total  FmeffOi  as  above  *) ....        1,766,025 

Dry  land  (2^,  how  cultivated  in  1858  :— 

Land  under  tillage  {tierroi  de  labor)  ....  18,880,540 

As  Vineyards „ 2,070,640 

As  Olive  grounds 1,256  886 

As  Pasture  lands  10,367,505 

Woods  and  copse 6,810,591 

Gardens  and  quarries  44,951 

Total  FanegoM  (as  above  t ) ....        39,431,1 13 

The  measure  here  used  is  the  fanega  de  marco  real  of  9,216 
square  varas.  There  exists  some  difficulty  in  ascertaining  which 
square  vara  is  here  meant.  Assuming  it,  however,  to  mean  the 
Castilian  square  vara,  one  of  which  is  equal  to  7*7888  English  square 

*  The  statistical  data  respecting  lands  in  cultivation  (as  well  as  Uiose  having 
reference  to  some  other  details  of  the  distribution  of  territory  and  of  the  occupations 
of  the  people),  proceed  from  the  Direecion  Creneral  de  ContribueUmes  of  the 
Ministry  of  Finance.  It  appears  that  the  system  of  taxation,  excepting  as  regards 
mining  property,  does  not  extend  to  the  Basque  Provinces  nor  to  Navarre.  The 
figures  for  these  parts  of  the  country  are,  thisrefbre,  not  included  in  the  returns 
kStfre  given,  nor  in  certain  others  hereafter  quoted  and  in  which  this  is  also  dulj 
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feet^  the  fomega  de  marco  real  would  equal  71820*8  EngUBh  square 
feet,  or  1*6373  English  acre.  If  this  estimate  be  correct,  the  land 
under  cultivation  in  Spain  would  appear  to  have  been  67,484,820 
English  acres,  in  1857  an  extent  larger  by  upwards  of  one-fifth  than 
t\ie  whole  superficial  area  of  Q^reat  Britain,  and  about  equal  to  8-^ 
times  the  acreage  of  Ireland. 

It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  no  agricultural  statistics  fqpr 
Great  Britain  exist.  There  is  some  hope  that  the  goYemment  maj 
yet  bo  induced,  on  the  occasion  of  the  ap\>roaching  decennial  census 
of  1S61,  to  take  measures  for  their  collection. 

To  enable,  howeyer,  some  comparison  to  be  made  between  the 
relative  proportions  of  cultivation  and  uncultivation,  the  following 
Table,  constructed  from  the  data  in  this  section  as  regards  Spain  in 
1857,  and  from  the  recent  returns  of  Agricultural  Statistics  for 
Irelandva  1858,  may  be  found  of  some  utility. 


Claaiei  of  Lindi. 


Uncultivated  land  

Land  under  tilla^re ^. 

Graat  lands 

Woods,  copse,  gardens,  &c, 

Vineyards    

Olive  grounds 


SPAiir  in  18S7. 


to 
Whole  Area. 


Par  cent. 

45-8 

26-6 

140 

9-0 

2-8 

1-8 


lOO'O 


laujurn  ia  18S8. 

Proportioos 

to 
Whole  Area. 


Per  cent. 

23-3 

29*2 

46*0 

1-5 


1000 


CiTLTiTATioN  OT  THE  Vhhb  IN  SpAiK. — ^The  total  supepficios  of 
ground  cultivated  as  yineyards  was  (in  1857),  2,137,987  fanegas, 
equal  at  1'6373  acres  per  fanega,  to  3,500,524  acres.  The  corres- 
ponding acreage  under  vine  cultivation  in  J^ance  was,  in  the  same 
year,  5,387,230.  The  statistical  returns  for  France  state  the  pro- 
duce, those  for  Spain  unfortunately  do  not.  The  value  of  wine 
exported  from  Spain  in  1857,  was  about  4,600,0002.  ;*  that  of  wine 
exported  from  I^nce  in  the  same  year,  about  6,000,0002.  These 
Custom  House  returns  do  not  however  reveal  the  whole  facts.  The 
ravages  of  the  oidium  or  vine-disease  were  so  disastrous  in  France 
during  the  last  few  years,  that  the  French  government  ceased  to 
levy  import  duties  on  Spanish  wines.  The  result  was  that  the  im- 
portation of  wine  from  Spain  into  France,  increased  as  follows, 
according  to  the  Spanish  official  returns,  ajid  which  Mr.  Savile 


•  See  Commercial  SUOMei  zSu  (D),  post 
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Lttmley,  Her  Majesty's  Secretary  of  Legation  at  Madrid,  believes 
understate  the  real  amount  exported : — 

Wine  Exported  from  Spain  to  France* 


Tean. 


1850 
51 
52 
53 

1854 
55 
5f; 
57 


Pipct. 


No. 


1,506 
1,196 
1.272 
7.036 

3.681 

18,:{35 

42,491 

100,392 


Value. 


£7,006 

14,082 

5,198 

55,272 

50,403 
407,181 
301,651 
663,661 


This  vastly  increased  importation  of  Spanish  Wine  into  France, 
doubled  and  even  trebled  the  prices  in  several  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
vinces, and  enriched  the  wine  growers  to  an  extraordinary  extent. 
The  particular  point,  however,  to  which  it  is  desired  to  draw  atten- 
tion, apropos  of  the  preceding  statistics,  is,  that  the  exportation  of 
Spanish  wine  in  1857,  was  really  equal  in  value  to  the  exportation  of 
IVench  wine  in  the  same  year;  for — to  quote  the  words  of  Mr. 
Lumley,in  his  able  report  of  February,  1859,  in  reply  to  the  Circular 
Despatch  of  the  Earl  of  Malmesbury,*  dated  July  22, 1858,*— 

**  The  wine  trade  of  France  seems  to  have  been  as  much  indebted  to  Spain  for 
its  existence,  during  the  last  Ave  or  six  years,  as  that  of  Portugal  on  the  Douro  has 
been ;  and  although  at  Bordeaux,  as  at  Xeree,  the  large  stocks  of  old  wine  may  be 
still  unexhausted,  though  greatly  diminished,  there  is  little  doubt  that  a  large 
quantity  of  the  new  wine,  which  for  the  last  five  years  has  been  manufiustured  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  which  has  been  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world  as  wine 
of  the  first  vintages  of  France,  was  little  else  than  Spamsh  wine  mixed  and  flavoured 
with  other  substances/* 

A  member  of  the  Senate  or  Chamber  of  Deputies  who  reported 
to  Mr.  Lumley  on  the  Navarre  district,  says : — 

*♦  Should  the  Frontier  "  (the  Pyrennees)  "  be  again  closed,  or  any  import  duties 
be  levied  in  France  on  our  wines,  the  latter  of  which  is  to  be  feared,  from  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  disease  being  on  its  decline  in  that  country,  with  a  prospect  of  its 
complete  extinction,  we  shall  be  absolutely  drowned  in  wine,  as  has  been  the  case 
more  than  once,  and  with  still  greater  reeaon  at  present,  in  consequence  of  the 
extensive  plantations  of  new  vines  which  have  been  lately  made,  ratlier  injudiciously 
in  my  opinion,  as  if  it  could  be  expected  that  the  circun-stauces  from  which  we  have 
derived  such  large  profits  were  to  last  for  ever." 

If  a  reduction  of  the  duties  on  the  importation  of  wines  into 
England,  be  sanctioned  by  Parliament,  there  can  scarcely  be  room 

•  Beports  by  Her  Mf\je8ty's  Secrctai-}-  of  Embassy,  Ac,  on  the  effect  of  the  Vine 
Biscase,  &c.     Presented  to  both  Houses  of  ParHament,  1859. 
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for  doubt  that  a  largely  mcreased  consumption  of  Spanish  wine  will 
rapidly  take  place  in  this  country,  particularly  if  care  be  exercised  in 
making  the  cheaper  kinds  of  wine  so  that  they  may  be  kept  better 
than  hitherto.* 

Mr.  Lumley,  in  the  course  of  his  veiy  interesting  remarks, 
observes : — 

"  Large  os  is  the  extent  of  oonntry  in  Arngon  and  Navarre  cultivated  with 
vineyavda,  it  is  small  in  comparison  with  what  it  might  be  if  the  demand  for  the 
wines  of  these  provinces  should  continue,  and  what  it  certainly  will  be  when  the 
nulroads  now  in  course  of  construction  are  completed  to  the  French  frontier,  as  well 
as  to  Bilbao  and  Barcelona,  which  lines  will  be  of  equal  benefit  to  the  vineyards  of 
Old  and  New  Castile,  many  of  which,  hke  those  of  Aragon,  have  been  as  little 
known  to  the  rest  of  Spun  as  they  are  to  the  rest  of  Europe." 

It  has  already  been  pointed  out,  in  the  Table  showing  the  distri- 
bution of  cultivation  and  uncultivation,  that  the  vineyards  of  Spain 
constituted,  in  1857,  less  than  3  per  cent,  of  the  aggregate  area.  It 
remains  to  be  ascertained  how  much  this  has  been  increased  by  the 
stimulated  increased  culture  of  the  last  three  years.  JSven  if  the 
cultivation  of  the  vine  in  Spain  were  to  be  increased  one-half  within 
the  next  few  years,  it  would  more  than  cover  the  growing  power  of 
domestic  consumption  of  wine,  which  advancing  prosperity  in  that 
country  would  ctdl  into  being,  and  would  leave  a  large  surplus  to 
meet  the  demands  for  exportation  arising  out  of  the  adoption  of  free 
trade  tariffs  by  other  countries.  Spain  is  very  unlikely  to  adhere, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  moment,  to  such  overburdening  pro- 
tective duties  as  hitherto — at  least,  if  she  have  the  wisdom  to  under- 
stand her  own  interests,  she  will  soon  relax  them.  She  is  rapidly 
releasing  herself  from  the  swathes  and  bands  which  dwarfed  and 
crippled  her  growth.  One  of  the  chief  difficulties  which  she  has 
already  got  over,  is  the  reduction  to  a  common  system  of  administra- 
tion of  tlie  different  systems  of  the  various  old  provinces  which 
clashed  with  each  other — another  is,  the  earnest  of  a  desire  for  better 
faith  in  financial  engagements. — But  the  greatest  bars  to  her  material 
progress,  namely,  the  insufficiency  of  internal  communication,  and 
the  want  of  industrial  enterprise,  or  of  the  means  of  carrying  out 
improvements  in  the  non-maritime  provinces — have  not  yet  been 
entirely  overcome.  All  this,  however,  is  in  course  of  change,  her 
people  are  getting  better  informed,  her  industry  is  reviving,  her  net- 
work of  railways  and  of  telegraphs  is  advancing,t  and  with  the  bless- 
ing of  Providence  which  attends  the  rightly  directed  efforts  and 
energies  of  nations  as  it  does  those  of  individuals,  Spain  has  about 

^  Wliilst  these  pages  were  in  the  press,  the  reduction  alluded  to  has  been 
sanctioned. 

t  Sec  Statistics  of  Public  Workr  and  means  of  communication,  (ix)  post. 
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as  fair  and  promiBing  a  field  for  the  future,  at  anj  of  the  moet 
favoured  countries  of  the  world. 

(B.y-Sjpaifh-Live  Stock  and  CaUle*  (1858). 

Sheep  33,794,959 

Goati  2,733,966 

Cattie 1,380,861 

Swine  1,018,383 

The  number  of  head  of  lire  stock  and  cattle  in  Ireland  in  the  year 
1858,  will  afford  a  rery  convenient  standard  of  comparison  with  the 
preceding  figures.  It  appears  that  the  numbers  for  Ireland  are, 
sheep,- 3,494,993 ;  goats,  228,351 ;  cattle,  3,667,304 ;  swine,  1,409,883 ; 
asses,  168,323 ;  horses  and  mules,  630,611.  Total  number  of  head 
9,594,465. 

From  these  data,  the  following  Table  is  constructed: — 


Asses  

491,690 

Mules  

415,978 

Hones 

268,248 

Total  number  of  head 

20,104,085 

DeteriptUm. 


Sheep  

Goats  

Cattle 

Swine  

Asses    

Horses  and  Mules 


SPAUf  in  1858. 
Per  CenTof  lV>tal. 


68-6 
6-9 

3'4 


ImzLAif  D  in  1868. 
Per  Cent,  of  lV)td. 


36*4 

2-4 

38-2 

14-7 

1-7 

6*6 


1000 


The  Irish  returns  give  the  number  of  poultry,  which  the  Spanish 
returns  omit.  The  Spanish  state  the  number  of  bee-hives,  an  item 
not  included  in  the  Irish  schedules. 

(C.y-Territarial  StoHities  (1858).t 

Dwelling-houses  and  buildings  subject  to  payment  of  the  terri- 
torial contribution,  or  exempt  therefrom : — 

DweUing-houses,  urban 2,139,878 

„  rural  430,237 

Houses  for  industrial  purposes 50,376 

Houses  exempted  from  the  territorial  tax  !•— 

(1.)  Temporarily 1,916 

'      (2.)  In  perpetuity  37,974 

Total  edifices 2,660,381 


•  Ezdusiye  of  those  in  the  Basque  pnmnoes  and  Navarre, 
t  Exdoidve  of  the  Basque  Pirovinoes  and  Navarre. 
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lY. —FccleHasHeal  Siaiteiies,  1768-1867. 

(A.)—JSGekri<uHeal  Statisiiet  (1768-9). 

C«BT«ntt  for  Monkf   2,004 

M  Nnni 1,029 

Totd     3,033 

Monks 55,453 

Nuns 26,665 

Curitef 15,639 

Beneficed  clergy  50,048 


Chnrch 
Ley  brethren 


Totel  eoolesieetics  

147,805 

25,251 

26,294 

iTent  almt ,.. .,„„ 

10,638 

Totel  laymen    

02«188 

Total  secular  and  regular  clergy 

209,988 

These  numbers  show  that,  including  monks  and  nuns,  the  pro* 
portion  of  persons  aotivelj  employed  in  ecclesiastical  functions  was 
about  1  in  48  of  the  whole  estimated  population  in  1768-69. 

(B.)'^Eoaetiaiiieal  SUsUoUm  (1787). 

Ecclesiastics 70,331 

Dependenta  of  the  Church 16,495 

Total,  secnlar  clergy 86,826 

Monks ^ 37,363 

Norices,  laymen,  lay-brethren,  and  dependenta  ....  24,606 

Nona  23,554 

Novices,  seaoras,  children,  and  dependenta 8,946 

Total,  regular  clergy 94,469 


Total,  seealar  and  regular 181,295 

These  numbers  show  a  proportion  of  about  1  in  56  of  the  whole 
population  as  estimated  for  the  year  1787. 

This  proportion  corresponds  very  closely  with  that  which  existed 
as  regards  the  clergy  of  France  immedifttely  before  the  Berolution. 
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(C,)^Ecele8iastieal  Statistics  (1834). 

ConventB  existing  in  Spain  in  the  year  1834  of  the  following 
Orders : — 

Congregation  of  Fathers  ofl  g 

the  Mission J 

Dominicans  (Order  of  Preachers) 
Esoolapiani  (poor  dergj  ofl 

pions  instraction)    j 

Franciscans 1,175 

Hieronymites  


Agonizants  6 

Augnstinians    269 

Basilians  17 

Benedictines 91 

Bemardians  (Cistertians)    130 

Brigidians 5 

Canons,  regular   95 

Carmelites   297 

Carthusians 16 

Clerks-missionary,  secular  9 

Clerks-regular,  Minorites  15 

Company  of  Jesus  10 

Company  of  Mary  5 

Congregation  of  Priests  of  the     1  n^ 

Oratory    /  ^^ 


351 
24 


67 


Hospitallers 58 

Mercenaries 138 

Minims  of  Our  Lady  of  Vietory  91 

Serrants  of  Mary IS 

Theatines 5 

Trinitarians 113 

Total    3.027 


Of  the  3,027  conyents  321  were  monaetic  communities,  riz. : — 
Basilians,  Benedictines,  Bernardians,  Carthusians,  and  Hieronj- 
mites;  the  remaining  2,706  were  of  mendicant  orders. 

(D).'-'Ecclesiastical  Stati^ies  (1887-54-58). 
Comparative    statement  of   individuals    uncloistered    (eaclauM^ 


trados),    and 
]  837-64-68. 


of  the    amount    of  their    pensions    in    the   yean 


IndiTiduals  remaining  uncloistered  J 


in  the  years 


1837 

1854 

1 1858 


23,935 
8,341 
6,822 


rl837    £379,000 

Pensions  in  •{  1854    152,000 

11858     125,000 

The  Monks  were  removed  from  the  monasteries  in  the  jear  1836, 
when  it  was  resolved  that  the  property  of  the  monasteries  should  be 
sold  and  applied  to  national  uses,  by  way  of  redemption  of  debt. 
Down  to  the  year  1866,  about  19,706,000Z.  worth  of  monastic  pro- 
perty was  thus  disposed  of.  The  Spanish  government  granted  a  so- 
called  compensation  in  the  shape  of  small  pensions.  The  average 
allowance  does  not  exceed  from  about  162.  to  ISl,  a  year,  per  head. 
It  is  said  that  even  these  trifling  stipends  were  not  paid  with  regu- 
larity during  the  political  tn)ubles  which  so  long  prevailed  in  Spain. 
It  is,  however,  observable  (as  indicated  in  the  statistics  given  in  the 
table  which  precedes  the  above)  that  no  less  than  nearly  90  per  cent, 
of  all  the  houses  of  the  religious  Orders,  belonged  to  mendicant 
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Orders.  A  very  larfi;e  proportion  of  these  had  doubtless  made  a  vow 
of  poverty,  so  that  the  pressure  of  contracted  means  may  not  have 
been  so  much  felt  as  might  at  first  be  supposed. 

(E).-^EeeleiiaaiealJStaHitiet  (1858.) 

DioceMS ...•••.. »...•.*••••  MM  61 

Congregatioiit 18,325 

PteishM  19,297 


Catbbdkal  Clbrot. 

Prelates 52 

Dignitariei  284 

Canons 778 

Beneficed  clergy 937 

Chaplains  {et^tttwui  ttrvientei)  150 

COLLBOXATB   ClBEOT. 

Abbots  and  canons 218 

Beneficed  dergy 242 

Paboohial  CunoT. 

Parochial  priests  (enrot)  19,288 

„       cnrttes  {eUrigo$  adieriptoi)..,.  15,010 


2,201 


460 


34,298 


RieuLAn  Clikot. 

3  (not  attai 
leges,  nor  parishes) 


Uncloistered  (not  attached  to  cathedrals,  od-  \ 


Total.... 


The  legal  status  of  the  monks  was  restored  by  the  Concordat 
of  1851,  and  the  following  shows  the  most  recent  relmms  of  their 
communities  according  to  the  Ghna  JEceUeiaetiea,  ana  de  1858. 

Monasteries  m 864 

Monks  in  1854 11,601 

„       1857 12,593 

Monks  the  oonTents  may  contain,  according  to  I  oi  £^a 

Concordat /  **'***' 

Chaplains,  sacristans,  organists,  and  choristers  ....  1,960 

In  order  to  arrive  at  an  approximate  view  of  the  number  of 
regular  and  secular  Clergy  in  1857-8,  we  must  add  the  number  of 
monks  above-mentioned,  viz.:  12,598 — ^io  the  clergy  of  all  kinds 
enumerated  before  under  (£),  viz. :  43,661 — ^and  the  aggregate,  or 
56,254  is  in  the  proportion  of  1  to  275  of  the  whole  population. 

Becapitulatinff  the  proportions  given  for  previous  periods  it  will 
be  found  that  the  diminution,  admitted  to  be  a  national  blessing  by 
all  truly  patriotic  Spanish  writers,  has  been  successively  from  1  in 
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48  of  the  population  in  1768-9,  down  to  1  in  66  of  the  popnktioo 
in  1787,  and  finally  to  1  in  275  of  the  population  in  1857. 

(^:j^EoduiMwU  SMv^iM  (1857.) 

Bulls  and  Liosirsss  expended  and  iKntrLGXiroEB  granted  in 
the  year  1857,  with  a  statement  of  the  sums  paid : — 

BiUlfl  iDr  tfa«  lifiog 4,e59,0S& 

„    for  the  dead 277,422 

„    (compositioQB) ^ ^.,  10,837 

„    dt  Uu9iret   ^  2,48S 

TotelBvUs    4,349,797 

LiceDies  (UuHeimot)  of  the  Itt;*  Snd.  3rd,\         ^  «|, 
and  4th  ohasei /         ^*'^" 

4,378408 

Price  paid  for  the  BoDf  and  Lioeniei j^32,000 

,«  Indnlgenoei 30,000 

Total  nun  p«d„.. ...........        162,000 


Y.^SMitties  qf  JPublio  InHruction. 
The  CoLLiois  in  Spain  and  their  scholars  were  :- 
(A.)— /«  1787. 

170    for  Boys,  with    6,430    scholari 
43      „   Girls,    „       1,298 

213    ....    Total    ....    7,728 

(B.)— A»  1787. 

99    for  Boya,  with    4,505    acholan 
50      „   Girls,    »,       2,745  „ 

149    ....    Total     ....    7,250 

(C.)— SoHoou  m  1787. 

8,704    for  Boys  with    304,613    soholan 
2,303      „   Glris,    ,,        88,513         «, 


11,007    ....    Total   ....    393,126 

(D>— fioTOis  ^  BruDT  (CsMw  A  AMms)  t»  1787. 

Komber  of  Homes....... saf 

»f  Jftastan  •.••••.••MM..«ii. l94Sa 

ff  VCBOlafl  tiMM«**Ml...tt* •        lwfl2V 
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(E.)— SCQOOLB  </  FiBtT  IM8XBVCTI0!I  tf»  1855. 

20.753    SchooU.fer {     "J'";    ^ 


Total  Scholtfi 1,004,974 


Of  these  Bchoola  16,709  were  public,  8,624  private,  and  420  under 
the  core  of  religious  congregations  and  communitieB.  Taking  the 
whole  population  of  Spain,  the  average  proportion  of  schools  to 
inhabitants  was  1  in  745,  and  the  average  proportion  of  scholars  to 
inhabitants  1  in  15.  The  minimum  proportion  of  schools  was  in  the 
province  of  Hurcia,  1  in  1,988  inhabitants ;  and  the  maximum  in  the 
province  of  Soria,  1  in  257  inhabitants.  The  minimum  proportion 
of  Bchoh&rs  was  in  the  Canaries,  1  in  46  of  the  inhabitants :  and  the 
maximum  in  the  provinces  of  SorIa  and  Navarre,  1  in  8  inhabitants. 

The  expenses  of  the  16,709  Public  Schools  amounted  to  262,000/. 
for  the  personal,  and  61,0002.  for  the  material,  charges.  Total 
charges  in  the  year,  823,0002.  The  amount  actually  raised  in  the 
year  1855,  was  351,0002.,  viz. :— 275,0002.  by  the  municipalities, 
22,0002.  from  foundations,  and  M,000}.  fcom  the  seholara. 

(F.)— NoBHAL  Schools  in  1855. 

The  number  of  matriculated  scholars  in  the  Central  Normal 
School  at  Madrid,  was  186 ;  of  those  in  12  inferior  normal  schools  in 
Barcelona,  Burgos,  and  other  towns,  779 ;  and  of  those  in  21  ele- 
mentary normal  schools  in  Alicante  and  other  to^rns,  520.  Total 
1,485  sohohirs. 

(G.>— SOBOOLS  of  SbOONDA&T  iNBTBITCnON  Ml  1858. 

Imtitatimii   6S 

Profesaon 685 

Scholars  at  the  InstituttonB  10,525 

Private  College! 42 

SchoUn  at  the  Collegea    3,414 

Matricaltted,  under  priyate  inttroction 3,241 

Total  Scholars,  at  the  InttitatioDs,  Colleges,  and  Prirate  1 7,180 

(H.)-— EocLBsusncAL  and  Council  Sbionarixs  m  1857-8* 

Nnmher  of  Students,  Boarders  4,597 

„  „  Non-boarders  12,524 

Total,  ordinary  Stadenti 17,121 

Gratis  Stadenti  (entirely  io) ^ *^ 670 

(P«tly) 236 

906 
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(I.)— Ukitsssities  tn  1858* 


I'tealtj. 


Scboolt  in  andenneDtioned  Umrenitiet. 


Pro- 
feMon. 


Students. 


Sciences 

Phfloiophj    1 
Literature 
{Mrat)  

Law   


*  10 — Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  1 
Oviedo,  Salamanca,  Santiago,  Se-  V 
▼ille,  Valencia,  Valladolid,  Zaragoisa  J 


>  10 — as  aboTc 


46 


51 


127 


191 


Theology 
Medicine    , 
Pharmacy 


10 — as  above  

r  6— Madrid,  Oviedo,  Salamanca,  San-"^ 
[     tiago,  SeTille,  Zaragosaa J 

r  7 — Barcelona,  Oranada,  Madrid,  San- 1 
L     tbgo,  SeTille,  Valencia,  Valladolid  .  J 

^  4 — ^Barcelona,  Granada,  Madrid,  San- 1 
L     t»«o    J 


80 

5,742 

14 

326 

73 

1,155 

11 

563 

275 


6,104 


(J.)^ScHooL8  of  Pbofbssioxal  Ijibxb 

uonoN  tM  1858. 

Number 

of 
Schoob. 

Plofeuon. 

Seholan. 

Commerce 

9 
14 

5 

4 

27 
40 

20 

15 

553 

Navigation  

Farm    Soperintendenoe    and    Landl 

Surveying J 

Veterinary  

586 

402 

1,078 

32 

102 

2,619 

(K.)— Schools  of  Sufbrior  {Technical)  IirsTRUCTioir  in  1858. 


37 


{Special  school  of  engineers  for  roads,  canals,  1 
and  harbours  J 

School  of  mines 

School  of  woods    

Superior  school  of  architecture 

Industrial  schools 

School  of  diplomacy 

Notarial  schools    

Schools  of  painting  

„  sculpture ^ 

„  engraving    

School  of  music  and  declamation 


Frofenora. 


166 


Scholars 


10 

115 

8 

34 

4 

12 

7 

23 

54 

1,806 

6 

43 

10 

471 

20 

2,271 

7 

114 

3 

14 

37 

531 

5,434 
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TI. — Statistics  of  Beneficent  and  Provident  Institutions. 
(A.) — BBNBncENT  Institutxoics  tn  1787  and  1797. 


Hospitals    

Hospices 

Foandling-houses 

Total  .. 


In  1787. 


778 
88 
51 


912 


In  1797. 


2,331 

106 

67 


2,504 


(B.) — ^Benbficbnt  Institutions  tf»  1858.* 


General..., 

ProTindal 

Municipal 

PriTate  

Pomidliary  Charities   

Hospitals  

Hospices    

Houses  of  matemitx 

Ljing-in-hooses    

Relieying  houses  and  asylums  1 
for  beggars  and  poor J 


xvoniKr 

of 

Estsblialiiaents. 


7 

215 

1,101 

262 

182 


1,767 


911 

119 

112 

46 

583t 


1,771 


If  amber  of 
Poreons  RecdTed 

intho 
Ettablishmenti. 


677 

46,010 

126,764 


173,441 


A  list  is  given  of  nearly  100  baths  and  mineral  waters,  which  are 
ranged  under  the  head  of  henefieencia.  The  data  of  the  numbers 
resorting  to  each  establishment  are  wanting,  they  are,  however,  pub- 
lished  for  35  of  them,  making  a  total  of  81,189  individuals. 

{C.yStaUsties  of  Savings*  Banks  in  SJMtn,  Slst  DeceoAer,  1B6Q. 

The  only  provinces  in  Spain  in  which  there  were  Savings'  Banks 
in  existence  at  the  close  of  the  year  1858,  were  Alava,  Barcelona, 
Burgos,  Cadiz,  Granada,  Madrid,  Seville,  Valencia,  Yalladolid.  In 
addition  to  these  nine  provinces,  it  is  observed  that  at  the  above  date 
there  was  one  Savings'  Bazik  in  liquidation  in  the  province  of  Murcia 
At  Carthagena,  that  another  combined  with  a  Mont  de  Pi6t6  ceased  to 

•  Classifled  scoording  to  the  Law  of  20fih  June,  1849. 
t  There  existed  in  1868  no  less  than  8»0(»iK»sJ<o#  or  graairiflslbr  the  rdi^ 
the  poor,  these  are  dasaifled  as  969pios,  and  8,004  naeionaUi. 

TOL.  xxm.    PART  ir.  n 
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exist  at  Corunna  in  1854,  and  that  at  Zaragossa  there  was  a  bank 

combining  also  the  functions  of  a  Savings'  Bank  (Gaja  de  dkorroi). 
The  statistics  of  sums  deposited,  or  other  financial  particulars, 

are  not  given,  but  we  have  the  following  analysis  of  the  positions  in 

life  of  the  depositors. 

Minors  of  both  lexet  4,309 

Females 7,462 

Domestics 3,611 

Artisans  and  day  labourers 5,773 

Employ^  (clerks,  Ac.)  765 

MiUtary    530 

Others,  of  varioiit  dssses   ^. 1,875 

Total ^ 24,325 


Yll.— Criminal  StatitHos,  1858. 

(K^^Nwnbmr  of  Penans  Apfrbhbndbd  {Arrests  iy  the  0ml  Power 

€xcef€ed)» 

For  offences  against  the  person  1,341 

„  do.  property 1,580 

„  other  offences 1,285 

„  defaults  (por/a««)     1,794 

Total 6,000 

(B.)— Arbbsts  by  the  Civil  Guabd(1846  to  1868). 


Delinqaeuts 

Thieves    

Fagitiye  Criminals 

Deserters 

Arrested  on  accusation  {dettrndot) 

Total   


TearlbfiS. 


8,631 

4,609 

1,175 

550 

13,035 


28,000 


nurteen  Tears, 
IMMB. 


81,230 
41,569 
11,607 
10.316 
213,852 


358,574 


{C.y^NumJber  of  Prisons  and  Persons  Employed  therein  (1858). 

Prisons 479 

Persons  employed  611 

Salaries  of  do ;f  14,500 

(D.)— Offbncbs  against  Public  Justicb  (1857). 

Special  offences : — 

Frands    702 

Smnggling 2,208 

Offences  by  private  indindnals  :— 

Sedition 3 

Other  offences    271 

Offences  by  public  tmployfis 194 


Total 


•  •••ltlt*»t«««t««..*M 


3,378 
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(£.)— AiiMiir  and  (Xramtkmcti  qf  tk$  Psbsoks  Tbibd  (1857). 

Number  of  criminab 7f375 

Age:— 

Under  18  years 224 

Aboye  18  years  ^ •  6»134 

Age  not  tUted  1,017 

7,375 

Married  or  nngle  :«* 

Single 1,696 

Married „ 4,184 

Widowed    489 

Not  stated 1,006 

7,375 

lattmctioii: — 

Conld  read  and  write 3,388 

Could  not  read  or  write 2,769 

Not  stated 1,218 

7,375 

Former  convictions  :-* 

Re-conricted ^ 630 

Convicted  for  first  time... 4,951 

Unknown  1,794 

7,375 


(F.) — ^Pbisoiibiui  ExisTiiro  tm  the  IH  Jamtaty,  1857-58. 


1.  Seniineed  under  tk€  old  criminal  Ugiiiatian, 

To  correctional  imprisonment 

To  prisons  in  the  Peninsula  

„         Africa  , 

2.  Sentenced  under  the  penal  code  now  in  vigour. 
To  chains,  perpetual 

„        temporary 

To  solitary  confinement,  perpetual   

M  M  temporary 

To  Bridewell  (Preeidio),  greater 

n  >i  lew 

„  „  correctional   

To  prison,  greater » 

»»        *•••    •• 

„        correctiottal 

Total,  under  the  old  and  new  legislation  .. 
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(G.)— OvFKNCBB  of  Prisonbrb  EMIng  lit  Jamary,  1857-68*. 


Falsification  of  seali  and  docnments  

Offenoea  against  public  order 

Public  employ^,  offencea  againat  dnties 
Offenoei  againat  property   

liberty  and  aecority 

the  person    

decency    

honoor 

the  civil  regnlationB 

Vagrancy  and  mendicity 

Tricks  and  disputes  (Juegat  y  rifa$)  

for  raah  impradenoe  

Military  oflfences 


17,481 


lit  Jan., 
1867. 

IstJaa^ 

476 

530 

773 

860 

212 

219 

10,263 

11,168 

138 

127 

4,238 

3,822 

221 

217 

109 

126 

16 

16 

288 

219 

10 

11 

38 

37 

749 

766 

18,118 


(H.>— House  of  Cobbictxox— Pribonbbs  ExuHng  on  the  1st  Januofy, 

1857-58. 


1.  Sentenced  under  the  old  erimmal  legieUMon^ 

To  correctional  imprisdnment    

To  prisons  in  the  Peninsula   

••         Africa M , 


2.  Sentenced  under  the  penal  code  now  in  vigour. 
To  chains,  perpetual  

f,        temporary 

To  solitary  confinement,  perpetual    

«»  ,f  temporary  

To  Bridewell  {Preeidio),  greater    

»f  ft  IcM ••• 

tt  9f  correctional    

To  prison,  greater  

f»       l^w 

,,        correctional  m 


Total  under  the  old  and  new  legislation 


IrtJtn., 
1858. 
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(I.)— Q^Mt  of  House  of  Correction  Prisoners  Existing  on  the 
1st  January,  1S67'6B. 


Falriflcatioii  of  teals  and  documents 

Offences  against  pablic  order 

Public  employ^!  offences  against  duties 
Offences  against  property  

,,  liberty  and  security 

„  the  person   

yy  decency    

,,  honour 

f,  the  civil  regulations    ... 

Vagrancy  and  mendicity , 

Tricks  and  disputes  {Jueffot  y  fifiu) 

Rash  imprudence    , 

Military  offences , 


1,746 


litJtn.. 

IstJta.. 

1867. 

1868. 

64 

82 

27 

36 

6 

8 

1,887 

1,473 

10 

9 

182 

185 

33 

21 

10 

9 

10 

8 

11 

6 

•«. 

... 

5 

S 

1 

1 

1,841 


YIIL—Finanoial  Statieties,  1858. 

(A.)— -BuDOBTS  (Presupueslos)  of  the  Ordihabt  Expenditurb  of  tke  Statb 
for  the  Year  1859. 

1.  General  obligations  of  the  State : —  £ 

Royal  ciTil  list  {easa  real)    ^  523,500 

Senate    9,500 

Congress  of  the  deputies  13,200 

Public  debt    3,381,000 

Expenses  of  justice   ^  131,000 

Pensions  {Haberee  de  CXase*  paahaii 1,458,000 

5,516,200 

2.  Presidency  of  the  Council  of  Ministers :~ 

Presidency     1,700 

Central  statistical  commission 5,800 

ProTincial  statistical  commissions    14,000 

Topographical  cadastral  commission    2,200 

Extraordinary  charges  for  statistics 13,000 

36,700 

3.  Ministry  of  Bute 143,300 

4.  Ministry  of  Religion  and  Justice  :— 

Religion  and  secular  clergy 1,575,000 

Other  ecclesiastical  obligations 176,500 

Bxpeniet  of  the  administration  of  justice,  &c 272,600 

2,024,100 
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4.  Ministry  of  War 3,310,200 

5.  Ministry  of  Marino ^ 946,100 

6.  Ministry  of  the  Home  Department  (de  la  Oob^maekm)..,,       879,300 

7.  Ministry  of  Commerce,  Edocation,  &c.  (Mimatnio  de  \       ^m  vaa 

Fbmento)  /       ^^^'^^ 

8.  Ministry  of  Finance  ((foA^MMMte) 4,208,900 

General  total  of  the  eight  Bodgets  for  1859 ;f  17,867,000 

The  comparative  ordinary  expenditure  under  the  same  eight 
budgets  for  the  preceding  year  (1858),  amounted  to  18,882,000/. 

(B.)— BuneRts  (Presupuestos)  of  ^  Ordinary  Rbcbifts  of  the  SkOe  fir 
the  Year  1859. 

1.  Direct  Contribntions i:5,134,000 

2.  Indirect  taxation m..      4,106,000 

3.  Stamps  and  GrOTemment  monopolies :  ^ 

Stamps  jf756,100 

Tobacco 2,941,000 

Salt    1,190,000 

Gunpowder    205,000 

Lotteries    1,250,000 

Post  Office 51,900 

Telegraphs 42,000 

Other  OoYemment  institutions    120^000 


4.  Property  and  rights  of  the  State : — 

Mines 227«800 

Lands  and  rents  of  the  clergy  481,500 

Crown  lands  and  other  State  property 120,200 

5.  Surplus  revenues  from  Cobnies  :— 

Hatannah 780,000 

Porto  Rico 20,000 

Philippines    -^ 452,000 


6,556,000 


899,000 


1,252,000* 


Total  estimated  ordinary  receipts j^l  7,947,000 


*  This  feature  of  surplus  rerenue  from  Spanish  Colonies,  is  in  great  contrast 
with  the  oost  of  the  several  colonies  of  the  British  Empire  at  the  expense  of  the 
British  Exchequer,  which  amounted  to  ^877,967^  in  1856,  and  to  4^115,7572.  in 
1857.  Reference  is  here  made  to  this  point  as  one  of  interest,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  the  collateral  advantages  to  the  mother 
country  is  even  proportionately  greater  in  the  case  of  England  than  of  Spain,  the 
eobniei  of  which  rest  upon  the  weak  foundation  of  slave  htbour. 
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The  comparative  ordinary  receipts  for  the  preceding  year  (1868), 
amounted  to  17,752,000/. 

(C.)— BUDGBT  of  £xTaA0RDINART  ReCBIFTS  fOT  1859. 

£ 

Prodaoe  of  sale  of  national  property    1,286«000 

Fond  ariaing  from  aubatitntion  in  military  serrice 300,000 

liquidation  of  Treaaary  biUa  by  sale  of  property  of  the  1         .  ^^i,  ^^n 
State  and  of  cifil  corporationa /        l»w7,000 

Total jg2,653,000 

These  Extraordinary  Eeceipts  are  devoted  to  meet  the  supple- 
mentary budgets  of  the  year  1859  {not  including  the  war  now  being 
carried  on  by  Spain  in  Morocco),  and  are  voted  to  4ihe  several 
ministries  after  the  French  fashion.  The  details  are  given  in  the 
accounts,  but  are  too  long  for  insertion.  The  aggregate  additional 
expenditure  thus  voted,  exactly  balances  the  total  extraordinary 
sources  of  income  as  above,  viz.,  2,653,000/. 

(D.)— Faovinciax  Budoxts  of  ExraNniTUBE  fot  1858. 

£ 

PioTincial  Adminiatration  215,900 

Public  Inatraction   101,100 

Charity  {BetufiemnU) 596,100 

Pabiic  Works  516,500 

Pablic  correction  (Prisons,  &c.) 23,200 

Pawn  Establishments  {MotUm) 19,400 

Other  expenses 90,700 

Voluntary  expenaea 79,600 

Unfoteseen  chargea  (tm/irevw/oa)    52,300 

Total 1,694,800 

(£.>— Pbovikcial  Budgets  of  Bbcszfts,  1858. 

£ 
Income  from  provincial  lands  and  rents  46,800 

Tolls,  tampikes,  &c 33,700 

Authorised  taxea    84,000 

Special  Inoonse  from  Public  Instruction  22,000 

„  charitable  sources   237,000 

Balance  in  hand  from  previous  year 64,000 

Balances  due  and  in  recovery  from  previous  year    358,000 

Total  845,500 

On  comparison  with  the  preceding  account  of  expenditure  (D), 
it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a  deficit  of  about  850,000.  It  appears 
that  special  means  were  resorted  to,  to  cover  this  deficit  to  the 
extent  of  about  700,000/.    These  were  by  additional  charges  (r«- 
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eargot)^  vis. : — 191,000/.  on  the  territorial  contribution,  65,000/.  on 
the  industrial  contribution,  486,000/.  on  artides  of  consumption,  and 
8,000/.  by  taxes  allotted  for  the  purpose. 

(F«)^-MuNiciFAL  Budgets  of  Expmdituv  for  1857.* 

£ 

Corporations  {Ayunttnnieniot)    611,300 

Police  Guard  {Polieia  dt  n^uridad) 56.700 

Urban  PoUce    235,400 

Public  instniction    332,800 

Charity 152,700 

PubUc  Works   215,200 

Pnblic  correction : — 

Salaries    18,000 

Maintenance  of  poor  prisoners 96,300 

Journeying  and  help  to  do 7,000 

121,300 

Pawn  establishments    51,200 

Charges  (curios) 385,300 

Expenses  (voluntary  for  new  buUdings) 1 14,700 

„        (unforeseen           ,.              ) 107,000 

Total 2,383,600 


(6.>— MuNicirAL  Budgets  of  Ordinary  Rooeipts  for  1857. 

£ 

Rents  from  properties 323,900 

Taxes  on  articles  of  consumption,  &c 458,500 

Charity 82,000 

Public  Instruction    16,000 

Extraordinary  receipts 226,000 

Total  ReceipU 1,106,400 

Comparing  this  total  with  the  previous  expenditure  account  (P), 
there  appears  a  deficit  of  1,277,200/.  Punds  were  raised  in  tlie  year 
towards  liquidating  this  balance,  to  the  extent  of  1,141,(X)0/.,  viz. : — 
credits  86,9(X)Z.,  taxes  on  articles  of  consumption  605,1(X)/.,  taxes 
upon  other  articles  96,8000/.,  assessments  (repartiment4)s)  upon  tho 
basis  of  immoveable  property  293,100/.,  and  upon  the  basis  of  the 
industrial  subsidy  59,100/. 

*  The  Statistics  for  1858  are  not  publiidicd,  and  the  resulta  comprised  in  this 
aggregate  retimi,  are  in  4  oat  of  the  49  provinces  for  1819  and  1846.  The  re- 
maining 46  are  all  for  1857. 
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(IL)— GsMBRAL  Rbsumb  of  lAtf  JEgpettditure  and  Income  oeeordmff  to  the 
Stats,  Fboyinciai,  and  Municipal  Budobts. 


Year. 

Budgets. 

TtML 

Ordintry. 

ExtitwmliiMry. 

Msqfenditurs. 
Of  the  State 

1859 
1^58 

1857 

£ 

17,866,600 

1,694,700 

2,383,800 

£ 
2,652,600 

£ 
20,519,200 

Of  the  Provinces 

1,694,700 

Of  the  MttDidpaUties 

2,383,800 

Total    

- 

21,945,100 

2,652,600 

24,597,700 

Income. 
Of  the  State 

1859 
1858 
1857 

17,947,300 

844,600 

1,106,300 

2,652,600 

20,599,900 

Of  the  Proviuces 

1.544,500 

Of  the  MuaidpaUties 

2,247,300 

Total    

— 

19,898,200 

2,652,600 

24,891,700 

It  seems  to  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  the  returns  of  ezpen- 
diture  under  each  of  the  tliree  categories  of  budgets  for  the  same 
3'ear,  but  the  above  doubtless  gives  a  fair  average  view  of  the  aggre- 
gate average  expenditure  at  the  most  recent  date,  exclusive  of  war 
expenses. 

(I.}^National  Debt  of  Spain  as  at  2>\st  December^  1858. 


Capital. 

Interest. 

(1).  Debt  (^  the  state. 
Perpetual  3  per  cent.  Conflolidated  Rents  (Home) 
„                            „               (Foreign) 

„               Deferred  Rents (Hume) 

(Foreign) 
Consolida^d  Rent  at  5  per  cent.,  recognized  in  \ 
the  United  States  J 

£ 
37,306,200 
10,^28,000 
22,713,100 
26,017,700 

120,000 

£ 

1,119,200 

315.800 

369,100 

422,800 

6,000 

96,68.'),000 

2,232,900 

(2).  Publie  Worke  Debt. 
Shsres  at  6  per  cent,  in  yarions  Loans  for  the  1 

construction  of  roads  since  1833  J 

„                »>                for  Railroads 

„               „                for  Public  Works 

7,017,600 

2,321.500 
725,400 

121,100 

139,800 
43,500 

10,064,500 

303,900 

(3).  Debt  ^fthe  Publie  TVeamry. 
Treasury  Bills,  with  interest  at  3  nor  cent. 

304,600 

9,100 

Funded  Debt,  Total  Stock 

107,054,100 

2,545,900 

The  above  is  entirely  exclusive  of  the  claims  for  interest  due  upon 
the  old  debt  in  process  of  conversion  uuder  the  law  of  Ist  August, 
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1851.    These  claims  amountred  at  81st  December,  1858,  to  a  total  of 
about  16,670,5001  .♦ 

The  alterations  in  the  debt  of  Spain  through  conversions,  changes 
of  an  arbitrary  or  expedient  character,  redemptions,  &c.,  have  affected 
no  less  a  sum  than  215,615,000/.  in  the  23  years,  1836-1858. 


(4).  The  Unpundso  (Floating)  Dsbt  qf  Spain 
Amounted,  on  31rt  December,  1858,  to  the  nun  of. 


£5,745,000 


(K.>— Bankivo  Statistics  of  /^Mtin  (1858). 

ViaaofBuik. 

Capital. 

Sharei. 

Notea, 
On  31st  JnJy,  1868. 

Nomiaal. 

EffeetiTa. 

Namber. 

Amount 

Paid.ap 

IsiuecL 

In 
CircolatMBL 

Bank  of  Sp»»1r  --r,.r 

£ 

400,000 
500,000 
200.000 
180,000 

£ 

1,200,000 

200,000 

150,000 

ico,ooo 

60,000 

60,000 

60,00c 

50,000 

80,000 

40,000 

£ 

60,000 

20,000 

50,000 

5,000 

3,000 

3,000 

3,000 

2,500 

4,000 

2,000 

£ 
20 
20 
10 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

£ 

20 

10 

3 

20 
20 

20 
20 
20 
20 
20 

£ 

2,662,800 

430.600 

449,500 

206,800 

180,000 

94,000 

60,000 

94,900 

90,000 

20,000 

£ 

i,3»  0,300 

398,100 

37i,6oo 

i64/xx> 

i73»«oo 
40,100 
48,100 
83*900 
70,300 
17,100 

„      Barcelona 

Cadiz 

..      Malasa 

„      Serille  

„      Taragossa 

„      Santander 

Bilbao  

„      Commna  ....:... 

1,280,000 

2,000,OCO 

152,500 

— 

— 

4,287,600 

3,678,300 

(L.)— SociETiBS  of  Crboit  (1858). 

The  total  number  of  these  institutions  is  seven,  of  which  three 
are  established  at  Madrid,  viz. ; — ^the  Sociedad  general  de  OredUo 
tnoviUario  JEspanol  (Pereire,  &c.) — ^the  Chmpama'  general  de  Oredito 
en  Sspana  (Frost  and  Co.) — and  the  Sociedad  JEspanol^  Mercantil  e 
Industrial  (Sevillano,  &c.)  Three  are  established  at  Barcelona,  viz. : 
— ^the  Sociedad  Caialana  general  de  Oredito — the  Oridito  motnliario 
JSarcelonde — and  the  Union  Oomercial.  One  has  its  seat  at  Valencia, 
the  Sociedad  de  Oridito  Valenciano, 

The  collective  nominal  capital  of  the  seven  societies,  is  14,230,000^. 
^their  efeetive  capital  8,476,500Z.    The  number  of  shares  379,000. 

The  first-mentioned  of  these  societies,  the  General  Society  of 
Spanish  Credit  Mobilier,  declared  a  dividend  payable  last  month 
(January,  1880),  of  22  per  cent,  upon  the  capital  paid  up  of  684,0001., 
without  entrenching  upon  its  accumulated  reserve  fund  which  it  sets 
down  at  upwards  of  145,000Z.    The  report  of  the  society  for  Novem- 

*ln  the  case  recently  sabmitted  by  the  Committee  of  Spanish  Certificate 
liolden  to  l>r.  PhiUimore,  it  is  stated  that,  in  Angnst,  1851,  the  arrears  nnpaid 
1 16,227,0752. 
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ber,  1859,  speaks  of  the  opening  of  the  Northern  Eailway  in  Castille, 
with  a  length  of  more  than  300  kilometres  (the  opening  of  which 
was  to  take  place  in  successive  fractions  in  the  first  month  of  the 
present  year),  and  which  would  procure  the  means  of  disposing  of 
the  products  of  the  society's  coal  mines,  situated  in  the  same  region, 
and  would  enable  them  from  that  moment  to  supply  the  market  of 
Madrid,  of  which  the  English  coals  (it  is  stated)  keep  the  monopoly 
at  very  high  prices,  and  that  such  monopoly  will  be  inattackable  as 
long  as  the  means  of  conveyance  are  not  ameliorated. 

(M.)— DxSOOUIfT  SOCIBTIBS  (1859)^ 

The  societies  of  this  kind,  which,  besides  discount  operations 
grant  loans  under  certain  conditions,  are  three  in  number,  vis. : — the 
Valenciana  de  FomentOy  at  Valencia ;  the  Caja  Barceloneea  de  proSy 
desouentoiy  preetamoe  y  eueniae  corrientes,  at  Barcelona,  and  the  Cqfa 
Catalana  induetrial  y  mercantile  also  at  Barcelona.  The  total  nominal 
capital  of  the  three  societies,  is  950,0002.  divided  into  32,000  shares. 

(N.)— Industbial  Compakibs  (1859). 

These  manufacturing  societies,  the  list  of  which  must  be  omitted 
for  want  of  space,  are  47  in  number,  with  a  collective  capital  of 
8,992,7002.  in  167,360  shares. 

(O.)— Gbubkal  Rssumx  cf  aU  Banking,  Cbboit,  and  Joint  Stock 
CoMPANixs  t«i  iS^'fi  (1859). 


Number. 

SharM. 

Nominal  Capital. 

Banki  

10 
7 
3 
47 
18 
17 

152.500 
379.000 
32,000 
167,360 
711,550 
113,600 

£ 
1,280,000 

Credit  Societies  

14,230,000 

Indostrlal  Societies 

950,000 
3,992,700 

PabUc  Works,  Canal,  &c.  Societies 
Insnnnoe  Societies ....,..r....... 

15,677,000 
5,240,000 

102 

1,556,010 

41,369,700 

IX. — Statiitia  of  Fviblie  Works  and  Meam  of  Communication^  1859. 
(A.)— Aiw^aWe  Canals. 


Canal  Imperial  de  Aragon 

Rio  Ebro  and  Canal  de  San  Carlos 

Canal  de  Castilla 

Canal  de  Manzaneres 

Rio  Guadalqniyir 
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(B.) — Railways. 


[June, 


Kilometres. 

English  MOca. 

Tn  nvAffiwcA  ^nortion  ftt  WOl'k) 

843 
142 

624 
88 

In  pru(^re«9  ^puiwui*  »*■  m****/ **--" 

1m  vtaMiWoaB  /nnf  vH:  At  WOrk^ 

985 

680 

1,437 

2,542 

612 
422 

^M)mnl<»t£d.  but  not  at  worki 

893 

1,580 

5,644 

3.507 

Estimated  cost  39,118,800/.,  showing  an  average  of  6,9301.  per 
kilometre,  or  11,1601.  per  English  mile. 

(C.)— ROADS^ ^ 


Constructed    

In  ooDStruction  

Under  consideration  {en  e^tudio) 


KHomttret. 


9,534 
2,739 
4,119 


16.392 


English  HUea. 


5,923 
1,702 
2,559 


10,184 


(D.)— Public  Works— Pro>cf«rf  Expenditure  (Law  of  1st  Aprils  1859).» 


Roads. 
Of  first  order,  highways  and"! 

crossroads J 

Of  second  order,  provincial 

„  third  order,  suburban,  &c 

RiYBiis  AND  Canals. 

Riyer  works •• 

Canals  for  navigation  and  irri-  "1 

gation    J 

Drainage  of  marshy  grounds    .... 

Maritime  Navigation. 

Harbours  

Lighthouses  

Buoys    

Civil  Constructions. 

Puerta  del  Sol 

Mint 

Buildings   for  the  MinUleriol 
de  Fomenio  J 


Bepairs. 


£ 
500,000 


500,000 


Completion 

of 
Works  Begun, 


£ 
1,200,000 
120,000 


200,000 
150,000 


900,000 
10,000 


230,000 
40,000 


2,850,000 


New 
Constructio'ns. 


£ 

1,470,000 

950,000 
1,300,000 

300,000 

260,000 

50,000 


1,100,000 

140,000 

50,000 


80,000 


5,700,000 


Sub- 
ventions. 


450,000 
500,000 


950,000 


Total. 


£ 

3,170,000 

1,520,000 
1,800,000 

500,000 

410,000 

50,000 


2,000,000 

150,000 

50,000 


230,000 
40,000 

80,000 


10,000,000 


*  This  law  conceded  to  the  Government  an  extraordinary  credit  of  20,000,000f^ 
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(E.)— Tbleoraphic  Cohhunication  {January^  1850). 

Kilom^res.      XDgliib  Milci. 
lines  in  operation 6,330  3,933 

(F.)— Postal  CouunNiCATiON  {NumJber  of  Letters)  1846  <o  1858  inclusive. 


Tear. 

Inlrad  Letten 

and 

PackeU. 

From  Spaniah 
PoMeaaiona. 

ntm  Foreign 
Coontriea. 

Total  Lettera 

and 

Packets. 

1846  

18,459,491 
21,183,329 
39,533,394 

317,179,647 

51,164 
178,336 
959,907 

3,493,005 

321,280 

593.314 

2,101,432 

"  10,087,410 

18,831,935 

1852  

21,954,979 

1858  

42,594,733 

18461 

to    U3  Yra. 
1858  J 

330,760,062 

X. — Mining  Statistics^  1858. 

Number  of  fotmdries  of  plate  whose  manufactures  are  subject  to 
an  inspection  tax  of  5  per  cent. 


Manufactories  constantly  at  work  ... 
,1            working  at  intervals 
,,  not  at  work 


159 
96 
30 

285 


Iron  foundries  are  not  subject  to  this  mine  tax,  and,  therefore^ 
are  not  included ;  but  it  is  observed  that,  in  the  provinces  of  Cuenca, 
Leon,  and  Oviedo,  there  are  some  such  foundries  also  working  silver 
plate,  and  which  have  not  been  separately  classified. 


MiNiNa  Statistics  (1858). 


Silver  mines . 
Ck>al  „  . 
Lead      „    . 


2,274 

496 

267 

Copper  „    219 

Calamine  mines    89 

Peat            „       '45 

Solphate  and  hydrochlorate  ofl  jq 

soda  J 

Cinnabar  mines 32 

Alcohol      > 20 

Zinc          „    .;. 19 

Tin            , 19 

Antimony  „    11 

Iron  pyrites  mines 10 

Of  the  2,274  mines  returned  as  Silver  Mines,  1,188,  or  nearly 
one-half,  are  in  the  province  of  Almeria,  and  it  is  explained  that, 
although  included  in  the  category  of  argentiferous  mines  they  also 
produce  various  sorts  of  poor  lead,  copper,  and  manganese. 
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Asphalte  „      

Nickel  „      

Lig:nite  „      

Gold  „      

Salphnr  „      

Cobalt  „      

Arsenical  pyrites  mines  ... 

Sal-gema 

Anthracite    

Quicksilver  

Topaz   


Total  mines  at  work.. 


8 
7 

7 
6 
3 
2 
2 
2 
1 
1 
1 

3,581 
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XI. — Military  StatUtiet. 
(A.)--Army  (Number  of  Men)  182a^8-4a4Sa 


Royal  Goard,  of  all  anni. ....... 

Infontry    

Cavalry 

Artillery    

Eng^eem 

Civil  Guard  

Provincial  Militia  .m..... 

Free  Corpi  (Cuerpoffraneo*)  .... 
Foreign  Legions  

Total 


1828. 


15,535 

33,821 

6,372 

4,415 

913 

4,280 


65,336 


1838. 


18,860 
94,165 
11,649 
10,156 
2>479 

58,707 

36,990 

3,512 


231,511 


1848. 


71,907 

12,334 

9,654 

2,691 

8,076 

43.267 


147,929 


1858. 


76,638 
11,552 
10,997 

2,288 
10,903 

5,238 


117,616 


The  minimum  number  of  men  in  any  one  of  the  31  yean,  was  in 
1830,  65,834i  men,  and  the  maaimum  in  1837,  287,498  men. 

(B,)—Am^  (Easpemes  of  the  Force)  1828-88-48^8.     ^^^^ 


Royal  Guard,  of  all  arms 

Infantry  

Cavalry    

Artillery 

Engineers    

Civil  Guard 

Provincial  Militia   

Free  Corps 

Foreign  Legions 


1828. 


£ 

236,000 

420,000 

108,000 

67,000 

12,000 

57,000 


900,000 


1838. 


£ 

214,000 

784,000 

139,000 

98,000 

21,000 

439,000 

504,000 

89,000 


2,288,000 


1848. 


776,000 
177,000 
121,000 
27,000 
254,000 
489,000 


1,844,000 


1858. 


945,000 
210,000 
145,000 

29,000 
387,000 

56,000 


1,772,000 


The  smallest  expense  in  any  of  the  81  years  was  871,000/.  in 
1831,  which  is  also  set  down  as  the  expenditure  of  1832*     The 
largest  expense  was  in  1837,  3,13O,0O0Z. 
(O— Projbcts  of  FoRTiFicATioy  {Boyal  Ordinance  of  V!th  Jufy^  1858). 


Ccnta ^ 

Tarifa 

Cartagena    

Ferrol 

Santona  

Mahon  {Forialeza  dt  Udbel  JI) 

Pamplona    

Gerona 

Burgos 

Zaragoza..... 


Cost  of 
Fortificatioiif. 


£ 

246,000 

97,000 

236,000 

1,295,000 

1,034,000 

821,000 

395,000 

496,000 

755.000 

1,000,000 


6,375,000 


Cost 
of  Buildings. 


£ 
103,000 

103,000 
488,000 

33,000 
136,000 
180,000 

43.000 
119.000 
301,000 


1,506,000 


Total  Cost 


£ 

349,000 

97,000 

839,000 

1,783,000 

1,067,000 

957,000 

575,000 

539,000 

874,000 

1,301,000 


7,881,000 
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The  projected  expenses  for  the  defence  of  Cadiz  and  the  Isla 
Gkditana,  are  not  indaded  in  the  aboye  as  the  estimates  were  only  in 
progress. 

(D.)— MnjTABT  CoKscBimoN  (1867)« 

The  number  of  young  men  to  draw  lots  for  the  Conscription  of 
the  year  1857,  was  126,318,  being  1  in  122  of  the  whole  population. 
The  per  centage  proportion  to  the  population  in  particular  provinces 
varied  from  t'le  maximum  of  1  in  88  in  the  province  of  Almeria,  to 
the  minimum  of  1  in  198  in  the  province  of  Madrid. 

"SJl.— Naval  Statistics. 
(A.>-yaBXL8  0/  Wab  in  the  Waters  of  the  Peninsula  (1857). 

The  number  of  these  vessels  was  88,  mounting  801  guns.  Four- 
teen out  of  this  number  were  steam  vessels,  only  two  of  which 
mounted  as  many  as  16  guns,  the  remainder  having  only  from  6  to  2 
guns.  The  collective  horse  power  of  the  engines,  was  3,670,  showing 
an  average  of  only  262  horse-power.  The  38  vessels  were  manned 
by  4,351  men  and  officers. 

(B.) — ^Vbsssu  of  the  Spaiosh  Navt  in  aU  parts  of  the  World  in  1859 
{fneluding  those  in  eonstruetion). 

The  number  of  these  vessels  (including  13  on  the  stocks,  but  only 
2  old  ships,  viz. :  the  Ferla  frigate,  built  in  1789,  and  the  Jasson 
brigantine,  built  in  1822,)  amounted  to  97,  with  942  guns.  48  of 
these  were,  or  were  to  be,  steam  vessels  of  9,760  horse-power  eolleo^ 
tively. 

The  ships  of  war  of  all  descriptions  in  JEurope,  under  the  Spanish 
flag,  in  June,  1859,  amounted  to  26,  viz. : — 1  84-gun  ship  (the  JRey 
dan  Francisco  de  Asis),  2  frigates,  2  screw  frigates,  5  corvettes, 
1  brigantine,  1  schooner,  7  screw  schooners,  and  7  steamers. 

The  number  of  Spanish  vessels  of  war  sailin^i,  or  at  foreign 
stations,  at  the  above  date,  was  37,  viz.  :-»l  86-gun  ship  (the  Eeiua 
JDonna  Isabel),  2  frigates,  2  screw  frigates,  8  brigantines,  6  schooners, 
8  screw  schooners,  2pailehots,  and  14  steamers. 

The  number  of  transports  at  home  and  abroad,  was  21.  The 
special  navy  for  the  Philippine  Islands,  consisted  of  8  launches  and 
82  Feluccas  (Haluas),  with  18  steamers  (screw)  building,  total  58. 

K  to  the  preceding  items  the  coast  guard  vessels  {Quarda  Oostas) 
be  added,  117  in  ntunber,  including  7  steamers,  we  have  a  grand  total 
of  261  vessels  of  all  kinds,  including  25  in  course  of  building  in  June 
last  (1859). 

The  Spanish  ministry  of  Marine,  comparing  these  statistics  with 
those  relative  to  the  naval  force  existing  in  1867;  notices  an  increase 
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of  2  frigates,  1  corvette,  6  Bchooners,  4  feluccas,  and  25  steamers. 
Of  the  latter,  it  is  admitted  however,  that  18  are  small  steamers  for 
service  in  the  Philippines.  It  is  further  stated  that  the  keels  of 
3  frigates  and  8  screw  schooners  of  large  dimensions  were  to  hare 
been  laid  down  last  summer. 

(CO — ^BIbbcantilb  Mabiit£  (1858). 

Sailing  veaseU 6,715 

Tonnage   449,436 

Steam  vesaels   68 

Horae-power    7,322 

Tonnage  13,369 

Vessela  for  long  yoyagea 1,216 

Coaating  yeaada  4,825 

Veaaela  of  Spaniah  build 6,671 

„       Foreign  build 150 

These  figures  compared  witK  those  applicable  to  the  year  1848 
(i.e,  ten  years  previous),  show  an  increase  of  2,102  sailing  yessels, 
with  an  augmented  tonnage  of  217,176.  The  increase  of  steamers  in 
the  same  decennium  was  44,  with  an  augmented  steam  horse-power 
of  5,412,  and  of  tonnage  10,452. 

(D.)— Projbctbd  ExTftAORDiKA&T  ExpsNDrruBBS  fi>r  the  Spanish  Natt 

(1868-1866). 

The  law  of  1st  April,  1859,  alluded  to  in  the  present  paper  under 
the  head  of  "  Statistics  of  Public  "Works,"  (see  particularly  (D)  in 
that  section),  gives  a  budget  of  expenditure  to  be  spread  over  eight 
years,  amounting  to  about  four  and  a  half  million  sterling,  viz. : — 

£ 

For  araenala 1,000,000 

For  building : — 

2  Screw  ahipa  of  war  of  90  to  100  guna 474,000 

8  Screw  fngatea  of  50  to  60  guna  1,155,000 

9  Screw  correttea  of  30  to  36  guna    782,000 

14  Screw  corvettea  of  20  to  24  guna   719,000 

30  Smaller  acrew  veaadfl   368,000 

Flractional  anndry  expenditure 2,0C0 

Total 4,500,000 
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(E^^CompleU  prcject  of  the  MinuUr  of  Marine,  for  the  Naronal  Spanish 

Armada. 

Screw  Tesselfl :—                                £  £ 

6  Ships  of  war        at        287,000  each    1,422,000 

12  Frigates                 ,.         144,000    , 1,728,000 

18  Ck>rrettes              „          87,000    „      1,566,000 

18        „                    „          51,000    „       918,000 

60  Smaller  yesseU      „          12,000    „       720,000 

Paddle-wheel  ▼esseU  :— 

4  steamers                „         126,000    „       504,000 

8       „                        „           64,000     „       512,000 

6      „                        „           45,000    „       270,000 

12      „                       „          22,000    „       264,000 

Sailing  Tessels : — 

12  Vessels                  „          19,000    „       228,000 

Total 8,132,000 


Xni,—Commereial  SMietice,  1850-57. 
(A.)— Ihfortb  into,  and  Exports  from,  Spain  (1850-7). 


Enrope. 

Alia. 

Africa. 

America. 

Total. 

L  Imports. 

1850 

£ 
3,913,000 
4,151,000 
4,116,000 
4>562,000 

4.442,000 

5,923,000 

8,154,300 

10,981,000 

£ 
106,000 
125,060 
101,000 
114,000 

261,000 
182,000 
312,000 
250,000 

£ 
11,000 
12,000 
10,000 
11,000 

26,000 
18,000 
31.000 
25,000 

£ 
2,690,000 
2,592,000 
3,265,000 
2,650,000 

3,425,000 
4  087,000 
4,482.000 
4,080,000 

£ 
6,720,000 

51 

6,936,000 

^2 

7,493,000 

53 

7,340,000 

54 

8,135,000 
10,203,000 
13.044.000 

55 

56 

67 

15.554.000 

n.  Exports. 

1850 

3,118,000 
3,019,000 
3,561,000 
5,437,000 

6,827,000 
9,110,000 
6,853,000 
7,603,000 

49,000 

55,000 

42,000 

117,000 

97,000 

76,000 

153,000 

113,000 

37,000 
30,000 
22,000 
45,000 

86,000 
222.000 
212,000 
238,000 

1,683,000 
1,907,000 
2,042,000 
2,758,000 

2,925,000 
3,066,000 
3,418,000 
3,732,000 

4,887,000 

51 

52 

5,010.000 
5,666,000 
8,357,000 

9,935,000 
12.474.000 

53    

54 

55 

56 

10,636,000 
11.686.000 

57 
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Bepimo  of  the  StaHHia  cf  Spmn  to  1857,  [Jam, 


(B.)— Impoetb>Wnii,  and  Ezpobts  (o,  »eparmU  ComuHeM  (1854-^7). 
I.  Imports  into  Spain  from— 


1854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

Eorope., 

Austria  : 

£ 

10,400 
29,200 
47,300 
44.000 
3,900 

400 

36.100 

1,735,900 

559,900 

38,200 

1,583,300 

600 

55,300 

1,000 

11.800 

240.800 

24,000 

£ 

14,400 
22,600 
48,200 

28,100 

4,300 

36,500 

3,459,600 

399,900 

45,400 
1,488,100 

40,200 
4,700 

300 

314.600 

16,000 

£ 

21,000 
32,500 
109,600 
57,300 
66,000 

1,400 

24,700 

4,856.500 

568,200 

24,700 

50.500 

1,915.900 

16,700 

50,700 

1,600 

24.000 

284,700 

47,300 

400 

£ 
67,100 

Belgiam 

262,000 

Sardinia 

222,600 

Hauaeatic  Towns 

Denmark  

176,500 
60,400 

Two  SicUiet  

12,600 

Pontifical  SUUs    

Franco 

57,100 

5,388,100 

Gibraltar  

521,700 

Greece   

Holland 

50.100 

£nirland 

3,250,600 

MalU 

85,000 

Portugal    

99,200 

Russia  

Englisb  Posaetaioni .... 
Russia   

52,100 

140,900 

Sweden 

361.900 

Tnscany 

116.600 

Turkey 

56,500 

4.422,100 

5,922,900 

8,153,700 

10,981,000 

ABia. 

Philippine  Islands 

English  Colonies  

Zanzibar    •■.. 

252,300 

100 

8,700 

161,700 

8,400 

12,300 

284,300 
11,000 
16,500 

225,900 

19.300 

5,100 

261,100 

182,400 

311,800 

250,300 

Africa. 

Algeria 

3,500 

19,700 

2,700 

800 

7,200 

200 
2,000 
1,300 

5,900 
700 

35,500 

62,700 

1,100 

28.700 

Benin -.,,,.,.— 

.- 

EfiTDt    

139,400 

r?'*^     

Morocco    ,..■.. . 

69,606 

Portuguese  Colonies.... 
English           „       .... 
Tunis 

4,300 

26,200 

10,700 

95,900 

242,000 
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1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

America. 

.  BraziU 

•Chile 

Equador 

£ 

64,000 

2,200 

121,400 

1,117,200 

25,100 

1,42^200 

61,300 

6,000 

200 

86,500 

133.200 

105,600 

7,200 

271,200 

£ 
133,700 

76,400 

1,196,900 

42,800 

1,789,400 

77,200 

7.000 

400 

154,900 

166,500 

134.700 

38,700 

268,700 

£ 

113,400 

124,600 

1,131,500 

38,300 

1,594,100 

96,500 

5,200 

225,900 

256,600 
1,000 

101,800 

10,400 

282,800 

£ 
87,000 

175,200 

1,571,400" 

49,900 

United  SUtes    

OutemBlii     .....  .... 

Haiti 

Cuba 

1.497,900 
88,200 
11,400 

Porto  Rioo 

Mexico  

New  Granada    

Peru  

14,600 
264,400. 

104,900 

19,000 

196  500 

Danish  Coloniei    

EugliA      , 

Portaguese,,         

French       „         

Rio  de  la  Plata 

Ururuay    

__     p     J     

Venezuela 

3,425,300 

4,087,300 

4,^82,100 

4,080,400 

n.  Exports  froT^  Spain  to— 


1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

Europe. 

£ 

8,700 

38,500 

264,500 

140,300 

109,900 

14,300 

8.800 

2,384.200 

126,900 

46,300 

3,052.200 

15,400 

a|20,000 

74,100 

5,900 

29,600 

42,800 

128,700 

15,600 

£ 

1,900 

74,000 

a82,300 

70,300 

14.700 

6,200 

3,372,700 

249,400 

3,000 

60,900 

4.196,700 

53,200 

379.000 

90.400 

21,100 

51,500 

76,500 

5.200 

£ 

300 

34,400 

164,700 

148,500 

46.800 

28,400 

24,700 

2,711,800 

115,200 

27,500 

2,797,100 

8,200 

301,300 

20,300 

178,700 
64,400 

160,400 
19,900 

£ 

20,000 
29,100 
96,900 
235,500 
52,600 

11,800 

13,000 

3,426.600 

377,700 

Belgium 

Sardinia 

Hanseatic  Towns 

Denmark   ,. 

Two  Sidliea  

Pontifical  SUtes    

France  

Gibraltar   

Greece  

Holland 

England    

76,900 

2,523,800 

8,900 

265,100 

59,300 

172,500 
48,800 

Malto 

Portugal 

Prussia  

English  Possessions  .... 
Russia    

Sweden 

Tuscany     

184,400 
100 

Turkey  

6,826,700 

9,109.000 

6,852.600 

7.603.000 

o2 
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Iteview  qf  the  8tatiitie$  of  Spam  to  1867,  [June, 


' 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

1857. 

Asia. 

PhiUppine  IsUndt 

English  Colonies  

Zftiixibar    

76,300 
21,000 

66,400 
9,700 

99,800 
53,500 

96,000 
17,000 

97,300 

76,100 

153,300 

113,000 

Africa. 

Algeria  

Benin    

EsTDt 

3,500 

19,700 

2,700 

300 

7,200 

200 
2,000 
1,300 

5,900 
700 

35,500 

52,700 

1,200 

28,700 
139.400 

zrp^*^     • 

Morocco    

69,600 

Portuguese  Colonies  .... 

English           do 

Tonis 

4,300 

26,200 

10,700 

96,000 

242,000 

America. 

Brazils  

90,600 
77,900 

300 
573,100 

700 

1,545,800 
64,400 
71,200 

36,200 

4,100 

50.700 

200 

326,900 

68,200 

14,300 

104,600 
44,000 

8,000 
416,600 

4,500 

1,873,300 
96,800 
94,100 

45,200 

7,200 

32,300 

226,700 
54,500 
58,600 

136,400 
66,500 

5,200 
610,000 

2,700 

1,891,700 

113.700 

98,700 

51,900 

6.600 

28,300 

284,000 
83,400 
39,300 

169,300 

ChUe 

41,700 

5.100 

United  States    

679.300 

Onateniala 

3,700 

Haiti 

Cuba 

Porto  Rico 

2,264,900 
76,600 

Mexico 

42,900 

New  Granadft    

Peru „ 

36,800 

Danish  Colonies    

English    do 

Portugnese  do*      

French        do 

Rio  de  la  PUta 

9.000 
40,100 

277,600 

XTmsnay 

44,100 

vrugiwj      

YenesnelA  ...  .»...„. 

41,000 

2,924,600 

3,066,400 

3,418,400 

3,732,100 
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(C.) — AUtract  of  Articlbs  Imported  into  Spain  and  Gustous  Dutzss  paid 
thereon  (1856-67). 


Year  1856. 


Value. 


Duty. 


Tear  1867. 


Yalue. 


Duty. 


Grains,  seeds,  and  flour 

Metnls  in  sheets  and  manu- 1 

fkctnred   J 

Colonial  articles  of  food 

Textile  materials 

Woven  goods 

Colonial  articles  not  alimentary 
Edible  articles  of  animal  origin 
Combustible  articles  (coals,  &c.) 

Wine  and  spirits  (Caldow) 

Drags,  chemicals,  perfumery.... 

Building  materials  

Cattle  

Articles  of  clothing  and  per-  \ 

sonal  adornment j 

Staves  and  wine  barrels 

Carriages 

Articles  of  fnmitare,  &c.,  fori 

houses J 

Earthenware,  china,  and  glass 

Manures 

Articles  not  classified 

ToiaU 


£ 
964,000 

2,724,000 

1,850,200 
2,187,900 
1,568,100 

866,800 
578,400 
203,800 
158,600 
215,800 

195,100 
188,900 

205.200 

76,100 
106,400 

85,900 

79,600 
221,200 
548,100 


184,400 

464,200 

179,100 
424,200 

21,500 
234.700 
75»40o 
31,000 
35»ioo 

15,400 
17,800 

3i»700 

4,600 
16,900 


17,200 

20,800 

7,100 

42,600 


£ 
4,603,000 

1,873,000 

1,832,100 
1,654,400 
1,526,500 

663,100 
661,900 
282,900 
273,400 
264,300 

258,100 
224,700 

219,600 

172,200 
122,400 

92,900 

75,400 

15,000 

763,200 


550,800 

468,600 
156,200 
441,700 

23,100 

263,200 

101,000 

69,600 

43.100 

21,200 
20,600 

33»ioo 

16,400 
26,400 

20,200 

20,100 

500 

88,700 


13,024,100 


1,823,700 


15,578,100 


2,364,600 


(D.y-Abetraet  of  Abticlbs  Exported  /rom  Spain  (1856-57). 


Tear  1866. 
Talne. 

Year  1857. 
Yalue. 

ProducU  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine 

£ 

4,063,200 

1,619,100 

509,000 

518,300 

256,400 

525,000 

335,000 
22.800 

1,186,700 
160,900 
159,000 

1,280,700 

£ 
4,602,400 
1,042,600 

u           oUve   

Fruits  

630,400 
365,400 

Produce  of  various  other  cultivations    

, ,        growing  and  of  rearing  animals  1 
of  every  dass  J 

Produce  of  Forests 

290,600 
706,300 

383,300 

„         Fisheries  

51,700 

„          Mines 

Spun  and  woven  fahries 

1,399,800 
154,800 

Articles  of  re-ezportatbn  

Produice  of  various  indistries 

1,235,400 
822,900 

Total  ^ 

10,636,100 

11,685,700 
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Betiew  of  the  StatiHiei  of  /%>am  to  1B57, 


[Jane, 


(E.)— Vessels  entered  InWaads  and  Outwards  (1850-57). 


I.  Entered  Inwards. 

SpaniBh^  with  tiufoes,  ressbls    ... 

„  tonnage ..., 

cre#  

Por«ign,  with  titrgoei,  Tesflda  ... 
„  tonnage  ... 
.,  crew 

Spanish,  in  baUaat,  feasela 

„  tonnage  

n  crew   

Foreign,  in  ballast,  Tessels 

„  tonnage  

i»  «"^ 

II.  Cleared  Outwards. 

Spaniaht  with  cargoes,  Tesaela  ... 
„  tonnage... 
»  crew  

Foreign,  with  cargoes,  vessels  ... 
„  tonnage  ... 

^^^   

SpAniah,  in  ballast,  vessels 

„  tonnage    

„  crew 

Foreigti,  in  bftUtet,  vessels 

„  tonnage   

..  crew 


tear  1850. 


2,567 

303,742 

29,005 

1,911 

S70,232 

15,265 

550 

28,458 

4,639 

881 
106,831 

7,672 


2,198 

250,507 

25,526 

2,072 
304,362 

18,477 

249 

20.435 

2,125 

549 

102,881 

5,006 


Year  1857. 


4,719 

429.659 

48,635 

4.944 

790,.'i33 

46,091 

864 

33.204 

6,888 

1,252 

187.478 

11,915 


4.483 

446,995 

47,777 

3.292 

527,954 

33,541 

601 

44.394 

5,194 

1.634 

252,597 

13,450 


Eight  Yean* 
1850-57- 


29.267 

2,864,820 

303»822 

22,016 

3,411,681 

196,891 

6,832 

313,62& 

53,570 

11.362 

1,392,843 

98,Utt9 


27,460 

2,720.912 

280,469 

23,086 

3,259,383 

210,347 

1.765 

148.356 
15,364 

6.804 

l,100,5:so 

56,923 


(F.)— COASTiKG  Traub  of  Spain  and  the  Balearie  Islande  (1857). 

The  number  of  coasting  vessels,  entered  inwards,  with  cargoes  or 
in  ballast,  was  45,520,  their  tonnage  2,068,447,  their  crew  821,091.* 

The  number  entered  outtoarde  with  cargoes  or  in  ballast,  was 
47,026,  their  tonnage  1,845,201,  their  crew  319,722.* 

The  total  number  of  Spanish  ports  &om  and  to  which  the  yojages 
were  made,  is  118. 

*  The  figores  in  this  Betnni  must  of  coarse  be  understood  m  the  fmUHplm 
of  the  vessels,  tonnage,  a&d  crew  by  the  number  of  voyages  in  the  year.  Ttm 
mimber  of  eoaitang  ressele  was  pfrobaUy  about  4t,825,  vide  aiOe,  zii  (C). 
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tSa^.—iRat  Staiuiici, 
CoiiriOB  ^GoLD  ami  Sarsit. — Yiyearz  (1849  to  1858  induride). 


Yew. 

Gold  Com. 
Yalne. 

saver  Coin. 
Viiln«. 

Gold  ud  Silver  Com. 
TbUl  Value. 

1849 

£ 

22,200 

649,000 

12],200 

8,400 

844,700 
1,465,200 
1,795,000 
1,228,600 

376,500 

£ 
145,400 
277,800 
245,400 
322,600 
867,100 

418.700 
305.800 
253,900 
135,300 
379,500 

£ 
167,600 

1850 

926,800 

1851 

366,600 

1852 

1853 

331,000 
367,100 

1854 

1,263,400 

1855 

1,771.000 

1856 

2,048.900 

1857 

1,363.900 

1858 

756,000 

6,510,800 

2,851,500 

9,362,300 

There  are  three  minte  in  Spun,  and  of  the  above  total  of 
9,862,300/.  coined  in  the  ten  years,  4,408,200Z.  were  from  the  Madrid 
mint,  3,300,100Z.  from  the  Seville  mint,  and  1,654,0007.  from  the 
Barcelona  mint. 

The  copper  coinage  was  manufactured  at  Segovia  and  Jdbia,  to  the 
extent  of  149,0001.  in  the  ten  years,  1849-1858.  Of  this  amount 
96,6001.  was  in  the  new  decimal  coins  of  half-reals,  quarter-reals, 
double  ddeimaiy  d6cimas,  and  half  d^cimas. 


XV. — Statistics  of  Spanish  Colonies, 
iA.)—€vBAr-Pcpuka%on  (1857-59). 

White  population  in  1859 479,491* 

Free  penons  of  colour,  malesf    83,124 

„  „  femalet  89,460 

172.584 

Total  free  652,075 

Slavett  371,929 

Total  popnlatioii    1,024,004 


*  Inoloding  86,856  in  the  joriidiction  of  Havamiah. 

t  The  enumeration  of  this  port  of  the  population  was  made  at  the  latter  end 
of  1857. 

X  Enumerated  in  1857.    These  slares  belonged  to  51,266  proprietors. 
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Beview  of  the  Statiitia  of  Spain  to  IBS?,  [Jane, 


(B.y^uiUL^AnafyMt  of  Slave  Pcpulatum  (1858). 


Mal««. 

FemalM. 

ToteL 

I.— 0»  Town  Properties. 
Able-bodied,  above  12  and  under  60  years  old 
.Incapacitated                 „ 
Under  12  years  of  age    

21,673 

187 
7,589 
1.072 

15.29" 
204 

8,315 
1,185 

46,964 

391 

15,914 

Above  60         „            

2,257 

30,521 

35.005 

65,526 

11. — On  Country  Propertiee. 
Able-bodied,  above  12  and  under  60  years  old 
Incapacitated                 „                „ 
Under  12  years  of  age    

143,674 

208 

35,171 

13,366 

76,867 

99 

33.343 

6,707 

220,541 

307 

68,514 

Above  60          „            

19,073 

192.419 

116,016 

308,435 

III.— General  Total,  Town  and  Country 

222,940 

151.021 

373.961 

(Cy^CvBk.-^ImporU  and  Egportt  (1856). 


Under 
Spanish  Flag. 

Under 
FweignFUgf. 

Total 

I.— Imports. 
Spanish    

£ 

83,300 

47,400 

23,600 

12,900 

6,200 

100 

19,100 

4,100 

500 

100 

2,300 

£ 

200 

87.000 

16,700 

5,600 

2,300 

300 

2,200 
100 

1,400 
200 
100 

1,200 

£ 
83,500 
87,000 
64,100 
29,200 
15.200 
6,500 
100 

United  States  , 

English    

French 

German   

Belgian    

Br^rilian 

Spanish  American  

21,300 

4,200 

1,900 

300 

Danish 

Dutch 

Italian 

Swedish  and  Norwegian .... 

Austrian 

Prussian  

100 

DepotUoe  (bonded?) 

3,500 

199,600 

117,300 

316,900 

Comparing  the  above  figures  of  1856,  with  those  of  the  precedinfi^ 
year  (1865),  there  appears  a  decrease  of  6,(XX)Z.  in  the  imports  under 
the  Spanish  flag,  and  an  increase  of  10,900/.  in  the  imports  under 
foreign  flags.    The  net  increase  was  therefore  4,900/. 
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(CO—Cbitfor.— Cuba.— /mpoff*  and  Exports  (1856). 


Under 
Spanish  nag. 

Under 
Foreign  Flags* 

Total. 

n.  Exports. 

Spanish ..«» 

£ 

46,000 
200 

12,300 
2,400 
4,500 
1.700 

3,600 
700 
700 

3,500 
400 

£ 

200 

145,600 

57,600 

15,200 

12,400 

1,300 

2,200 
3,600 
2,100 
2,400 
1,000 
1,000 
100 

£ 

46,200 
145,800 
69,900 
17,600 
16,900 
3,000 

United  States 

English    

French 

German   r.... .tt-t.. 

Belgian    

Brazilian 

Spanish  American  

5,800 
4,300 

Danish 

Dutch 

2,800 
5,900 

lUlian 

^^edifh  and  Norwegian 

1,400 

1,000 

100 

Austrian 

Fmasian 

76«000 

244,700 

320,700 

The  increase  of  exports  in  1856  over  1855,  was  3,B00/.  in  vessels 
under  the  SpanisH  flag.  The  exports  under  foreign  flags  remained 
stationary. 

(D.)--PHXLIFFIirE  JfiLANDS.— CbMtM  of  185?. 

Number  of  inhabitants  4,319,269 

Tributantes  naiuralet   1,802,867 

Tributaniet  mettizot  de  Sangley  {haff'easieg)....       83,106 

(E.)— IsLAin)  o/PoRTO  Rico^Census  of  1854. 


Males. 

Females. 

Total. 

Whites 

119,428 
89,115 
14,228 
25,156 

117.248 
90,980 

14.204 
21,762 

236,676 

Mulattos 

180,095 

Free  Blacks 

28,432 

46,918 

247,927 

244,194 

492,121 

XVI. — Concluding  Bemarks, 

In  a  review  like  the  precediog,  touching  upon  so  many  varied 
subjects  of  inquiry,  the  several  conclusions  arrived  at  have  been 
noticed,  seriatim,  in  the  separate  sections  of  the  arrangement  and  in 
the  same  pages  as  the  figures  from  which  those  conclusions  originated. 
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It  is  UBuallj  conrenient,  in  general  reviews  of  the  kind,  to  annex  a 
final  condensed  recapitulation  of  the  results,  for  facility  of  reference. 
On  the  present  occasion,  however,  the  results  are  too  numerous  to 
admit  of  such  a  plan  being  carried  out.  A  few  observations  will, 
therefore,  be  offered  in  its  stead,  referring  to  two  or  three  points 
upon  which  some  further  explanation  suggests  itself. 

The  Population  of  Spain  at  the  Census  of  1857  shows  an  appareni 
increase  of  no  less  than  4,522,000  souls  above  the  incorrect  estimate 
of  the  year  1850.  But  this  is  not  the  real  increase.  It  is  obviously 
impossible  for  the  population  to  have  augmented  by  42  per  cent,  in 
seven  years.  At  the  same  time  all  collateral  testimony  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  population,  as  well  as  the  material  progress  of  Spain, 
took  a  decided  and  very  remarkable  start  in  the  septennial  period 
1850-57.  The  exact  increase  in  the  period,  so  far  as  concerns  popu- 
lation, is  not  ascertainable  in  the  absence  of  correct  enumerations 
before  1857 ;  neither  can  it  be  checked  by  the  ordinary  formuls,  as 
no  accounts  of  the  numbers  of  births,  deaths,  and  marriages,  or  of 
the  immigration  and  emigration,  can  be  obtained. 

The  prevalent  impression  as  to  the  population  of  Spain  immedi- 
ately prior  to  the  publication  of  the  results  of  the  Census  of  Spain  for 
1857,  was  a  ^uess  that  it  was  about  12  millions,  but  the  Census 
Beturns  show  that  it  was  nearly  15^  millions  at  the  time — a  number 
of  inhabitants  about  equal  to  the  population  of  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  in  the  year  1800.  If  the  result  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Spanish 
Government  in  at  length  having  become  alive  to  the  necessity  of 
adopting  correct  statistical  methods  consisted  in  nothing  else  than 
the  correction  of  this  single  error,  there  would  be  groimd  for  satis- 
faction on  their  part  at  the  steps  which  have  been  taken ;  but  the 
reward  has  been  larger,  as  the  excellent  collection  they  have  had 
made  of  statistics  of  other  kinds  will  be  useful  in  many  other  respects. 
K^evertheless,  there  is  one  element  of  incompleteness  in  the  want  of 
records  of  the  numbers  of  Urihs,  deaths,  and  marriagesy  as  already 
reiterated.  It  would  be  well,  too,  if  the  causes  of  death  could  be 
obtained.  In  a  statistical  system  so  well  commenced  there  would 
not  be  any  insuperable  obstacle  in  this,  and  it  would  be  interesting 
to  compare  such  returns  for  a  warm  climate  like  Spain  with  those 
for  a  comparatively  cold  climate  like  England. 

Spain  is  so  much  less  densely  peopled  than  England  and  Wales 
that  the  space  which  in  the  former  country  contains  on  the  average 
one  person  has  four  persons  in  the  latter  coubtry.  This  is  explained, 
to  some  extent,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  uncultivated  land  in 
Spain  constitutes  no  less  than  about  46  per  cent,  of  the  whole  area. 
Nevertheless,  it  is  not  to  be  assumed  that  all  this  extent  of  unculti- 
vation  is  to  be  reprobated  as  the  fault  of  the  Spaniards,  as  it  has 
been  too  much  the  fashion  of  travellers  (who,  as  a  class,  are  hasty 
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observers,)  to  allege.  A  very  liberal  abatement  shoiild  be  made  from 
this  disposition  to  find  &ult  at  scant  j  culiiration  in  countries  with  so 
varied  a  climate  as  Spain,  where,  in  many  parts,  the  sun  has  great 
power  upoii  a  soil  bf  a  dry  and  hot  nature  with  scanty  irrigation, 
where  the  wastelands  are  frequently  too  sterile  to  repay  cultivation, 
and  where  the  past  history  of  the  country,  apart  from  an  endless 
involvement  of  political  disturbances,  gives  evidence  of  the  effects  of 
a  bad  system  of  too  large  proprietorships  of  land,  of  non-inclosure  as 
A  custom,  and  of  almost  entire  absence  in  many  districts  of  proper 
means  of  communication.  It  must  be  recollected  that  the  Spaniards 
are  only  just  commenciog  the  '^  war  against  the  wilderness "  at 
home ;  yet,  even  at  the  opening  of  this  campaign,  the  prospects  of 
their  position  are  far  from  unfavourable. 

The  several  measures  which  have  been  set  on  foot  to  improve  their 
opportunities  have  been  referred  to  more  at  length  in  the  preceding 
statistics,  and  they  indicate  that  the  Spaniards  have  of  late  years 
shown  themselves  by  no  means  idle  in  opening  up  new  roads,  rail- 
roads, and  other  improvements  of  modem  science,  in  expending 
considerable  amounts  for  reproductive  public  works,  such  as  drainage, 
canalization,  &c.,  and  in  fostering  industrial  and  credit  associations. 

If  it  be  asked,  what  hate  been  the  results  ?  the  answer  is,  let  the 
commercial  statistics  be  first  referred  to.  There  it  will  be  found 
that  the  Imports  into  Spain  from  all  paris  of  the  world  which  in 
1860  amounted  to  6,720,000^.  amounted  to  15,564,000/.  in  1867. 
This  was  an  increase  of  no  less  than  131  per  cent,  in  seven  years. 
Again,  the  Exports  from  Spain  to  all  parts  of  tho  world  in  1850  were 
4,887,000/.,  and  in  1857  they  were  11,686,000/.,  being  an  increase  of 
189  per  cent,  in  the  seven  years. 

Or,  as  is  frequently  done  in  showing  the  progress  of  commerce, 
take  the  Spanish  imports  and  exports  together^  and  it  will  be  seen 
that  ia  1860  they  amounted  to  11,607,000/.,  and  in  1867  to 
27,240,000/.,  an  augmentation  of  nearly  136  per  cent,  in  seven  years. 
This  is  a  very  wonderful  increase,  and  many  persons  are  still  to  be 
found  not  at  all  prepared  to  learn  that  the  trade  of  the  Peninsula 
with  foreign  countries  should  have  been  so  far  oH  its  way  to  treble 
itself  in  so  short  a  period,  or,  if  we  analyze  the  figures  more  closely, 
that  it  should  have  doubled  itself  within  the  six  years  1860-66. 

In  tho  "  Abstract  of  Articles  Imported  and  Exported,"  it  will 
be  tioticed  that  Spain  exported  in  one  year  (1867)  4,602,400/.  worth 
of  the  produce  of  the  cultivation  of  the  vine;  630,400/.  worth 
of  produce  of  the  olive ;  368,400/.  worth  of  fruits.  This  will  give  a 
certain  approximate  notion  of  the  surplus  productive  powers  of  the 
Spanish  soil  in  special  articles  of  daily  cdtsumption  alone.  It 
would  thus  appear  that,  after  supplying  its  home  markets,  there 
was  an  export  of  5j698}200/,  worth  of  thesf  drticles  of  food.    In 
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this  statement,  the  export  of  produce  of  the  cultivation  of  cerealfl 
is  not  included,  inasmuch  as  against  it  would  have  to  be  placed  the 
imports  into  Spain,  of  grain,  seeds,  and  flour,  in  which  articles  in 
fact  the  fluctuations  of  harvests  and  prices  of  grain  and  meat,  and 
the  variation  of  stocks  in  hand  in  granaries,  &c.,  are  too  wide  to 
enable  a  conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  mere  figures  of  a  year. 

In  referring  to  this  gratifying  fact,  that  Spain  is  able  to  export 
so  large  a  surplus  stock  of  the  produce  of  the  vine,  olive  and  other 
fruits,  it  is  desirable  to  repeat  briefly  what  is  more  fully  discussed 
under  the  head  of  Cultivation  op  the  Vihb  (in  Section  III, 
of  this  Paper),  viz.,  that  a  largely  increased  cultivation  of  the  vine, 
and  a  profitable  production  of  a  better  class  of  wine  for  the  English 
and  other  markets,  may  be  promptly  effected,  particularly  if  the 
Spanish  Government  should  boldly  determine  to  gradually  substitute 
an  approach  to  a  Free  Trade  Tariff  in  place  of  its  vain  and  futile 
attempts  to  perpetuate  national  protected  monopolies. 

The  Naval  Statistics  of  Spain,  as  given  in  tolerably  full  detail  in 
this  paper,  shows  that,  although  the  Spanish  Navy  is  not,  relatively 
to  the  Navy  of  other  countries,  so  powerful  as  it  was  at  the  end 
of  the  last  and  commencement  of  the  present  century,  it  is  receiving 
the  anxious  and  careful  attention  of  the  Government ;  besides  which, 
it  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  there  has  subsequently  been  started  a 
very  important  project  for  the  provinces  of  Spain  to  separately 
contribute  to  the  reorganization  of  the  Navy  by  a  revival  of  the 
English  seventeenth  century  system  of  ship-money  assessment. 

As  regards  the  Army  Statistics  of  Spain,  it  is  particularly 
observable  that  the  expenses  of  the  force,  as  returned  by  the 
Gt)vemment,  are  extraordinarily  low.  It  is  frequently  objected  that 
economy  in  military  expenditure  is  a  delusion,  and  that  the  most 
expensively  kept  soldier  is  the  cheapest  in  the  end.  The  recent 
experience  of  Spain  leads  to  some  question  as  to  the  soundness 
of  such  a  conclusion.  The  Spanish  soldier  who  costs  his  country  so 
little,  has,  in  the  recent  campaign  in  Morocco,  shown  not  only  the 
hereditary  courage  of  bis  race,  but  also  that  he  is  quite  on  a  level, 
in  military  education,  discipline,  and  physique^  with  the  best  troops 
of  other  European  powers. 

It  is  to  be  hoped,  however,  that  the  success  of  her  enterprise 
against  the  Moors  will  not  tempt  Spain  to  grasp  at  the  shadow  of 
foreign  territorial  aggrandisement,  in  preference  to  that  substantial 
good,  which  the  excellent  and  persevering  qualities  of  her  people 
would  secure  for  them,  when  directed  to  a  more  assiduous  cultiva- 
tion of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  to  restoring  their  country  to  its  old 
celebrity  as  a  prosperous,  well-peopled  and  powerful  section  of  the 
European  family  of  nations. 
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ExTSACTS  fr(m  the  Tables  and  Official  Iitfobmatiok  respecting 
the  FsTTBSiAN  States  for  the  Tear  1849,  published  hy  the  Statis- 
tical Depabticekt  at  Beblik,  and  a  few  Eemabkb  hy  the 
Tbahblatob.  Contributed  hy  Sib  Pbaitoib  Hekbt  Goldsmid, 
Babt.,  M.P.,  Q.C. 

[Bead  before  the  Statistical  Society,  of  London,  16th  Novemher,  1859.] 

As  the  publication  just  referred  to  comprises  several  quarto  volumes, 
each  containiug  some  hundreds  of  pages,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
mention  that  the  paper  which  I  submit  this  evening  to  the  attention 
of  the  Society  can  but  touch  a  few  portions  of  the  ample  field 
occupied  by  the  labours  of  the  Statistical  Oflfice  of  Prussia. 

The  volume  which  I  have  chosen  for  my  extracts  is  the  second, 
which  embraces  the  returns  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  and 
observations  made  by  the  Editor  on  these  and  on  the  returns  for 
former  years ;  and  I  have  endeavoured  to  select  from  this  volume 
some  matters  that  may  be  of  interest,  either  in  themselves  or  as 
affording  means  of  comparison  with  similar  things  in  England. 

The  editor  makes,  on  what  he  regards  as  the  four  moat  important 
questions  in  relation  to  births,  the  following  remarks  as  introductory 
to  two  tables  intended  to  furnish  answers  to  these  questions : 

"  1.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Births  to  the  population  ? 

"  When  the  population  is  thin  the  number  of  births  usually  bears 
a  large  proportion  to  the  number  of  inhabitants,  especially  if  the 
means  of  the  people  are  rapidly  improving.  In  densely  populated 
districts,  and  when  the  opportunities  of  profitable  employment  are 
not  increasing  quickly,  the  proportion  of  births  is  smaller.  These 
proportions,  however,  are  often  greatly  modified  by  particular 
circumstances.  Though  the  population  be  already  dense,  the  proper- 
tions  of  births  to  the  number  of  individuals  may  still  be  large,  if  an 
abundance  of  raw  material,  if  large  branches  of  trade  newly  estab- 
lished, open  fresh  sources  of  gainful  occupation,  and  on  the  other 
hand,  though  the  population  be  already  thin,  the  declining  prosperity 
of  a  country  may  reduce  the  proportionate  number  of  births. 

"  2.  What  is  the  proportion  of  male  to  female  births  P 

"  Statistics  have  long  since  established,  as  a  general  law,  that  male 
births  are  more  numerous  than  female.  The  ordinary  average  is  105 
or  106  boys  to  100  girls.  There  are,  however,  particular  years  and 
districts  in  which  variations  from  this  proportion  occur,  but  mostly 
to  a  small  extent  only. 

"8.  What  is  the  proportion  of  Legitimate  and  Dleiritimate 
births? 
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<<  The  answer  to  this  question  does  not  lead  to  considerationB 
referring  to  the  nature  of  man  generally  (like  the  proportion  between 
male  and  female  births),  but  rather  depends  on  particular  circum- 
stanoes  of  civilization  and  society.  In  this  respect  the  greatest 
differences  exist  among  diffisrent  European  States :  the  proportions 
are  so  yarious,  that  whilst  in  England  it  is  computed  thai  1  child  out 
of  20  is  illegitimate,  the  illegitimate  births  in  Bayaria  are  as  many  as 
1  out  of  3  or  4 ;  whilst  the  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  are  in 
London  1  out  of  20,  they  are  in  Paris  and  Vienna  fully  1  out  of  3, 
and  in  Munich  years  hare  even  occurred  when  the  illegitimate  births 
have  been  more  numerous  than  the  legitimate.  It  would  not  be  safe 
immediately  and  unconditionally  to  conclude  that  these  proportions 
represent  the  degrees  of  morality  of  different  populations.  There 
may  be  considerable  immorality  where  there  are  few  illegitimate 
births,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  frequency  of  such  births  may  be 
increased  by  external  circumstances.  No  doubt,  however,  can  exist 
that  a  large  number  of  illegitimate  births  is  a  misfortune  for  the 
nation  where  it  occurs.  The  causes  of  the  variations  referred  to  have 
been  sought  in  differences  of  religion  (which  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered as  affording  in  most  instances  the  real  explanation), — ^in  the 
laws  on  paternity,  which  may  certainly  exercise  a  perceptible  influ- 
ence,— ^and  in  administrative  regulations,  creating  obstacles  to  the 
establishment  of  tradesmen  in  towns,  and  to  the  acquisition,  bj 
persons  inhabiting  the  country,  of  land  for  cultivation.  So  far  as 
respects  Bi^varia,  it  is  highly  probable  that  the  large  proportion  of 
illegitimate  births  is,  in  great  measure,  due  to  the  last  cause,  ^ince 
persons  employed  in  trade,  and  desiring,  but  not  permitted,  to 
establish  themselves,  and  peasants  who  are  not  allowed  to  acquire 
land,  often  live  for  years  as  husband  and  wife,  but  without  wedlock, 
or,  as  they  phrase  it,  in  '  wild  marriage.' 

''In  various  districts,  again,  popular  opinion,  regarding  with 
more  or  less  censure  the  pregnancy  of  unmarried  women,  has  some 

effect  in  diminishing  or  increasing  the  evil ; and 

often,  probably,  it  is  to  the  combination  of  several  different  causes 
that  the  large  number  of  children  bom  out  of  wedlock  is  to  be 
ascribed.  In  these  inquiries  the  differences  between  to?m  and 
country  are  highly  important. 

4.  "  What  is  the  proportion  of  males  and  females  among  Illegiti- 
mate births  P 

^  It  has  been  already  remarked,  as  a  general  law,  that  male  ai^ 
more  numerous  than  female  births,  and  that  the  average  excess  ift 
from  9  to  6  per  cent.  But  in  connection  ^ith  this  law  is  to  be  noted 
the  singular  fact,  that  though  among  illegitimate  births  aa  w^U  as 
among  others  the  male  outnumber  the  female,  yet  this  exoess  is 
smaller  among  the  illegitimate  births  than  among  the  legit^aakQ. 
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For  example,  if  amopg  2,060  i^ew-bom  children  there  were  166 
illegitimate  and  1,895  legitimate  ,there  would  probably  be  among  the 
]atter  about  920  girl?  and  975  boys,  which  would  be  in  the  proportion 
of  100  to  105*98.  But  among  the  165  illegitimate  children  wpuld  be 
found  about  81  females  and  84  males,  or  in  the  proportion  of  100  to 
103*7  \  giving  us  the  numbers  for  the  whole  pf  th^  2,060  children 
1,001  girls  apd  1,059  boys,  beiiig  i|i  the  proportion  of  100  to 
105-79." 

Of  this  almost  constantly  recurring  fact,  the  lei^med  editor 
observes  that  several  explanations  have  been  attempted,  i^nd  he 
proceeds  to  state  some  of  these,  of  which  however  he  himself 
remarks,  that  they  are  mere  guesses ;  and  they  scarcely  appear  to 
nie  worth  the  attention  of  the  Society. 

But  he  adds  one  hypothesis  which  he  seeitis  tq  consider  por^ 
probable  than  the  rest,  and  which  I  shall  therefore  mention. 

"If,'*  he  says,  "it  should  prove  to  be  generally  true,  though  at 
present  it  is  not  statistically  proved  to  be  so,  that  the  fruit  of  a  first 
pregnancy  is  oftener  fpmale  than  male,  this  would  explain  the  smaller 
preponderance  of  males  among  illegitimate  children, — most  of  whom 
are  the  fruits  of  first  pregnancies.  I{er^  we  can  merely  establish 
the  fact  itself,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  Frussit^n  States.  \%  will, 
however,  be  remarked  that  the  smaller  preponderance  of  males 
among  the  illegitimate  children  has  no  constant  proportion,  the  girls 
being  to  the  boys  generally,  but  not  everywhere  nor  in  every  year, 
^bout  100  to  102  or  103." 

The  Tables  (A)  and  (I)  exhibit  the  proportions  above  distin- 
guished by  the  numbers  1,  2,  3,  4,  as  ascertained  for  the  whole  of 
the  Prussian  dominions  in  every  year  in  which  the  census  has  been 
taken,  and  for  each  governmental  division. 

The  editor  then  adds  further  observations  on  the  questions 
distinguished  as  1, 2,  3,  4. 

B%r(h9. 
'^  1.  Fropariion  of  births  io  population. 

"The  returns  for  the  whole  of  Prussia  show  that  from  1810  to 
1825  this  proportion  was  about  1  to  23,  from  1828  to  1846  about 
1  to  25  or  26,  but  that  in  1849  it  again  reached  about  1  to  23.  In 
the  years  from  1828  to  1846  the  progress  of  the  population  was 
evidently  such  that  the  number  of  births  diminished  aa  compared 
with  the  whole  number  of  individuals.  From  1846  to  1849  the 
population  made  a  proportionally  small  progress,  while  tl)e  increase 
in  number  of  births  did  not  diminish,  and  the  proportion  of  bi^hs 
to  population  therefore  increased.  The  proportions  are  very  difii^ent 
in  different  governmental  districts,     la  Westphaliai  ^peciall^  in 
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Miinster  and  Amsberg,  in  tlie  whole  of  the  Bhenish  provinces,  in 
the  thickly  peopled  divisions  of  Erfurt,  Magdeburg,  Liegnitz,  as  well 
as  those  of  Strdsund,  and  of  Potsdam,  with  Berlin,  the  proportion  of 
births  is  smaller. 

"  In  these  parts  of  the  kingdom  it  is  difficult  to  establish  a 
household  and  to  maintain  children,  so  that  marriages  are  contracted 
with  more  caution.  On  the  other  hand,  in  Gumbinnen,  Konigs- 
berg,  Bromberg,  Ac^  where  the  population  is  still  thin,  the  proportion 
of  births  is  larger." 

After  some  observations  on  remarkable  differences  in  the  propor- 
tions of  births  in  different  governmental  sub-divisions,  the  Editor 
proceeds  as  follows : — 

'^  Although  it  maj  be  laid  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  where 
there  is  a  dense  population  and  industrial  occupations  have  nearly 
attained  their  full  development,  the  proportion  of  births  is  smalls 
than  where  the  population  is  thin,  and  industry  is  still  far  from  the 
development  of  which  it  is  susceptible ;  yet  this  rule  is  subject  in 
particular  cases  and  districts  to  most  important  exceptions.  The 
most  nearly  constant  reason  for  a  larger  or  smaller  proportion  of 
births  is  to  be  found  in  the  increase  *or  diminution  of  industrial 
activity,  of  energy  in  the  population,  and  of  opportunity  for  earning. 

"  With  respect  to  towns,  however,  and  especially  to  the  larger 
towns,  the  result  is  materially  affected  by  another  circumstance.  The 
returns  show,  that  in  the  whole  kingdom  the  proportion  of  births  is 
in  towns  as  1  to  25*68,  in  the  country  as  1  to  22*88,  of  the  popula- 
tion. In  particular  governmental  divisions  and  sub-divisions  similar 
differences  are  to  be  found  between  the  urban  and  the  rural  popula- 
tion. The  reason  is  probably  this.  The  large  towns  are  inhabited 
by  considerable  numbers  of  young  people  of  both  sexes,  as  mechanics, 
factory  operatives,  messengers,  <&c.,  who  are  unmarried  and  do  not 
reside  in  families.  The  number  of  inhabitants,  with  which  the 
number  of  births  is  compared,  is  therefore  considerably  greater  than 
in  purely  rural  districts,  in  which  a  larger  proportion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants reside  in  families.  In  the  country  even  most  of  the  day- 
labourers  are  married.  Berlin  has  423,900  inhabitants ;  the  families 
enumerated  are  64,405  ;  if  each  family  is  reckoned  as  comprising  five 
individuals,  this  gives  322,025  persons.  The  number  of  births  in 
Berlin  was,  in  the  year  1849, 13,760.  This,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  number  of  persons  living  in  families,  gives  one  birth  to  23*83 
persons,  which  does  not  materially  differ  from  the  proportion  of 
births  to  the  whole  population  in  rural  districts,  whilst  the  pro- 
portion of  births  to  the  whole  population  in  Berlin  is  as  1  to 
80*81. 

''  If  the  proportions  of  births  be  distinguished  according  to  the 
different  religious  communities  to  which  the  individuals  belong,  the 
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returns  of  the  whole  kingdom  for  every  third  year  from  1831  inclu- 
sive, give  us  these  results. 

'^  The  proportion  of  Births  to  individuals  was,  in  the  years  and 
among  the  religious  communities  specified  below,  as  one  to  the 
following  numbers : — 


In  the  Tear 

Frotettanti. 

CathoUcf. 

MenaoniteL 

Jewi. 

1831  

26-54 

26-52 

33-61 

30*01 

1834  

24-64 

23-96 

29-34 

27*80 

1837  

25-70 

24-51 

27-56 

28-23 

1840  

26-02 

24-43 

30-93 

27-61 

1843  

25-93 

25-00 

22-08 

27-19 

1846  

25-92 

25-34 

33*48 

27-39 

1849  

23-88 

2303 

30-01 

28-81 

*^  Among  Protestants  and  Catholics  the  proportions  are  nearly 
the  same. 

"  Among  the  Mennonites  the  proportion  of  births  is  generally 
smaller,  though  particular  years  furnish  exceptions  to  this  rule.  The 
latter  circumstance  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact,  that  the  whole 
number  of  this  sect  being  small,  the  occurrence  of  a  few  births  more 
than  usual  disturbs  the  average.  The  ordinarily  small  number  of 
births  amongst  them  appears  to  be  attributable  to  the  circumstances 
that  they  live  in  separate  settlements,  have  no  free  alienation  of 
landed  property,  and  marry  only  among  themselves. 

''  The  proportion  of  births  is  also  smaller  among  the  Jews  than 
among  the  population  generally.  The  number  of  Christians  in  the 
whole  kingdom  is  16,066,240,  among  whom  the  number  of  married 
couples  is,  2,657,004,  giving  a  proportion  of  about  605  to  100.  The 
number  of  Jews  in  the  kingdom  is  218,773,  and  the  number  of 
married  couples  among  them  33,301,  giving  a  proportion  of  about 
657  to  100,  so  that  proportionately  more  Jews  than  Christians  appear 
to  remain  unmarried." 

It  will  be  observed  that  no  explanation  is  here  offered  of  the 
comparative  paucity  of  Jewish  Marriages  in  Prussia.  I  apprehend, 
however,  that  the  real  reason  of  this,  and  perhaps  also  in  part  of  the 
small  proportion  of  marriages  among  the  Mennonites,  is  to  be  found 
in  the  facts  that  in  many  portions  of  the  Prussian  dominions  the 
permission  of  the  municipal  and  governmental  officers  is  required  for 
marriages,  and  for  the  establishment  of  tradesmen, — that  some 
employments  are  still  forbidden  to  the  Jews, — and  that  even  where 
the  law  does  not  prescribe  distinctions  among  diffej^ent  religious 
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communitieB,  the  reqnisite  pemuBBioiiB  are  in  practice  more  gradgisgly 
afforded  to  the  less  favoured  sects. 

"  2.  Froportion  of  tnale  to  female  births. 

*^  In  the  whole  kingdom  the  excess  of  male  above  female  births 
appears  to  have  been  ever  since  1816  very  nearly  uniform  at  about 
6  per  cent.,  with  scarcely  any  other  exception  than  that  of  the  year 
1846.  This,  however,  is  abnost  the  only  result  with  referenoe  to 
these  comparisons  which  can  be  considered  as  fully  established. 
Differences  may  indeed  be  observed,  if  the  results  be  compared  for 
various  governmental  divisions:  and  some  of  these  differences  are 
not  insignificant,  the  proportion  in  Marienwerder  being,  for  instance, 
108-83  to  100,  and  in  Diisseldorf  only  10374  to  100.  In  the  table 
for  1849,  it  may  be  further  observed,  that  in  the  eastern  provinces 
generally  the  excess  of  male  births  is  greater  than  in  the  western,  but 
a  comparison  of  earlier  years  shows  that  a  similar  excess  has  occurred 
iu  the  western  provinces. 

"  3.  Legitimate  and  illegitimate  births. 

''  The  numbers  for  the  whole  kingdom  afford  the  remarkable 
result,  that  great  as  has  been  the  advance  of  population  since  1816, 
and  loud  as  are  the  complaints  of  increasing  immorality,  the  propor- 
tion of  illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  has  remained  the  same  for 
thirty-three  years.  In  1816  the  illegitimate  children  were  to  tho 
legitimate  as  805  in  1849  as  7'96  to  100.  In  other  words,  in  1810 
1  out  of  13  or  14  children  (more  accurately  1  out  of  13'42)  was 
illegitimate,  and  in  1849  still  1  out  of  13  or  14  (or  more  accurately 
1  out  of  13'56)  was  an  illegitimate  child.  Indeed  the  proportion 
was  in  1849  somewhat  more  favourable  than  in  1816.  There  haxe 
been  occasional  variations,  and  1828  was  the  most  favourable  year. 
But  these  vaidations  are  not  important ;  and  it  may  be  stated  with 
tolerable  certainty,  that  in  the  whole  kingdom  the  proportion  of 
illegitimate  to  legitimate  births  has,  since  1816,  remained  unchanged. 
There  are,  however,  great  differences  between  the  different  govern- 
mental divisions.  In  Westphalia,  in  the  province  of  Posen,  and  the 
Ehenish  provinces,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  births  is  only  about 
half  as  great  as  in  the  other  parts  of  the  kingdom:  and  this 
difference  has  remained  constant  for  many  years.  It  cannot  be 
denied  that  the  principal  reason  is  to  be  found  in  the  laws  which  in 
many  parts  of  Westphalia,  near  the  Bhine,  and  in  Fosen,  do  not 
allow  to  the  mothers  of  illegitimate  children  a  legal  remedy  against 
the  &thers,  or  at  least  do  not  facilitate  proceedings  for  that  purpose, 
as  is  done  in  other  provinces.  It  is  important,  as  to  this  matter 
of  illegitimate  births,  to  consider  the  great  towns  separately  firom 
the  country.  In  these  towns,  also,  the  proportion  has  remained  for 
many  years  substantially  the  same." 
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Further  details'  may  be  collected  firom  Table  (G),  in  whicb,  for 
the  most  part,  1816  exhibits  a  larger  proportion  of  illegitimate  births, 
but  for  the  remaining  years  the  proportions  remain  'tolerably 
uniform. 

**  In  Towns  where  many  young  unmarried  persons  of  both  sexes 
reside,  the  proportions  are  always  more  unfavourable  than  in  the 
country,  where  at  least  oflener  than  in  towns,  the  fault  of  illicit 
intercourse  is  repaired,  as  far  as  may  be,  by  subsequent  marriage. 
This  prevalence  of  unfavourable  proportions  in  towns  is  clearly 
shown  by  the  preceding  table ;  and  it  may  be  further  remarked,  that 
among  the  town-population  of  the  whole  kingdom  there  is  one 
illegitimate  birth  out  of  9*88 ;  among  the  rural  population  one  out  of 
1418  only. 

'^  In  different  governmental  sub-divisions  the  proportions  of 
illegitimate  births  to  legitimate  are  materially  different,  whilst  in  the 
same  districts  the  proportions,  though  with  a  certain  amount  of 
variation  in  different  years,  often  remain  substantially  the  same. 
Hoffmann  has  directed  attention  to  the  fact,  that  in  the  neighbouring 
sub-divisions,  Altena  and  Wittgenstein,  in  Westphalia,  the  propor- 
tions exhibit  a  large  difference ;  and  he  remarks  that  the  population 
of  Altena  is  largely  employed  in  manufactories,  that  of  Wittgenstein 
much  less  so,  but  that  illegitimate  births  are  &r  more  numerous  in 
the  latter  than  in  the  former." 

A  table  is  then  given  which  exhibits  these  contrasts  between 
adjoining  sub-divisions,  from  which  I  thmk  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
cite  two  or  three  of  the  most  striking  instances. 

In  Mannsfeld-Berg,  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  the  percentage  of 
illegitimate  births  was  in  1816, 10*20 ;  in  1825,  6*88 ;  in  1834,  6*41 ; 
in  1843,  6*66;  and  in  1849,  6*58. 

In  Delitsch,  in  the  same  province,  the  percentages  for  the  same 
years  were  1324, 1616, 1427, 14-00,  and  13*42,  or  for  all  but  one 
out  of  these  five  years  more  than  double  the  percentages  of  the 
neighbouring  sub-division. 

"  In  Altena,  the  percentages  during  the  five  years  already 
mentioned  were  2'48,  1*73,  1*26,  1*59,  and  076:  in  Wittgenstein, 
2411,  24  30,  22-63,  14*35,  and  12*64,  or  more  than  ten  times  the 
Altena  percentages. 

'^  In  Saarbriicken,  near  the  Bhine,  the  percentages  were  8-33, 
8*04,  5*88,  4*85,  and  5*98.  In  Bittburg,  in  the  same  district,  the 
per  centages  were,  2*81, 2*11, 1*94,  2*27,  and  1*88,  or  with  one  excep- 
tion about  one-half  or  one-third  of  those  in  Saarbriicken. 

'^  The  comparisons  of  the  proportions  of  iUegitimate  births  with 
reference  to  the  religious  communities  to  which  the  parents  belong 
give  ^he  following  results :— ^ 
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One  Illeoitimatb  Birth  occurred  for  the  following  mmSbers  ffLegitimaU 

Births  among — 


In  the  Year 

Protestantt. 

Catholics. 

MennoniteL 

Jevi. 

1831  

11-27 

16-48 

108-75 

54-21 

1834  

10-97 

1605 

53-11 

54-68 

1837  

11-32 

16-76 

39*46 

45-78 

1840 

11-57 

16-73 

92-60 

47-61 

1843  

10-92 

16-43 

72-00 

47-07 

1846  

10-87 

16-09 

85-80 

43-83 

1849  

10-78 

16-35 

57-88 

40-09 

"  From  this,  at  first  sight,  it  might  be  inferred  with  respect  to 
the  principal  divisions  of  Christians  (Protestants  and  Catholics), 
that  since  among  the  former  there  is  a  greater  proportion  of  illegiti- 
mate births,  their  religious  belief  is  the  real  cause  of  the  difference. 
But  in  opposition  to  any  such  inference  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  in 
Bavaria,  which  is  chiefly  Catholic,  in  the  principallj  Catholic  cities 
of  Munich,  Vienna,  and  Paris,  illegitimate  births  are  far  more 
frequent  than  in  Berlin  or  any  Protestant  city  of  Prussia.  In  the 
Prussian  States  the  coincidence  occurs,  that  the  provinces  in  which 
there  is  a  preponderance  of  Catholics,  (the  Bhenish  districts,  West- 
phalia and  Posen,)  are  also  those  in  which  the  law  either  does  not 
recognise,  or  at  least  renders  it  difficult  to  assert,  any  right  of  the 
mother  of  an  illegitimate  child  against  its  father. 

^'  In  these  provinces  themselves  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births  is  sometimes  greater  among  the  Catholic  inhabitants,  some- 
times among  the  Protestants,  as  is  shown  by  the  Table  (E). 

Deaths. 

''  Deaths  considered  mth  reference  to  Age  and  Sex. 

^  The  number  of  deaths  compared  with  the  number  of  birtha 
gives  the  increase  of  population,  as  it  would  be  without  emigration 
and  immigration. 

''  K  the  percentage,  according  to  this  comparison,  were  found  to 
remain  the  same  during  a  series  of  years  since  1816,  we  might 
conclude,  that  at  least  in  Prussia  for  thirty-three  years  the  rate  of 
increase  of  the  population  had  been  uniform,  and  what  that  rate  had 
been.  If  in  making  this  comparison  we  at  the  same  time  observe 
the  numbers  of  deaths  of  persons  of  each  sex,  we  shall  perceive  how 
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the  excess  of  male  births  is  counterbalanced  hj  the  excess  of  male 
deaths. 

.    In  1849  the  number  of  deaths  was 498,862 

„  n  births    „  691,562 

Excess  of  births  192,700 

The  proportion  of  498,862  to  691,562  is  as  100  to  138*6. 

"  Distinguishing  between  the  sexes,  there  were — 

Bom  in  1849    355,495  Males 

to  336,067  Females. 

Excess  of  male  births        19,428 

And  there  died 256,344  Males 

242,518  Females. 

Excess  of  male  deaths       13,826 

The  proportion  of  336,067  to  355,495  is  as  100  to  105*78. 
„      242,518  „  256,344    „     100  „  10571. 

*^  The  excess  of  male  deaths  was,  therefore,  proportionatelj  about 
the  same  as  that  of  male  births. 

**  Throughout  all  the  periods  of  enumeration,  we  find  in  Prussia^ 
not  indeed  a  uniform  proportionate  excess  of  births  above  deaths 
(this  excess  being  greater  in  the  earlier  years)  but  a  remarkable 
uniformity  in  the  proportionate  excess  of  male  deaths  as  compared 
with  the  proportionate  excess  of  male  births.'* 

Further  particulars  appear  from  Table  5.  Various  details  are 
then  given  as  to  the  ages  at  which  principally  the  excess  of  male 
above  female  deaths  takes  place ;  but  these,  though  not  uninteresting, 
I  pass  over,  in  order  not  to  take  up  too  much  of  the  time  of  the 
Society,  and  add  merely  the  general  conclusion  derived  firom  them, 
before  proceeding  to  the  more  important  subject  of  the  proportion  of 
annual  deaths  to  the  population. 

*^  More  boys  are  bom  than  girls,  the  excess  being  between 
5  and  6  per  cent.  Boys  and  young  men  die  more  quickly  than 
females  of  the  same  ages.  Below  the  twentieth  year  there  is  in  the 
population  a  majority  of  males.  This  majority  is  greatest  in  the 
earliest  years  of  childhood,  and  gradually  diminishes,  until,  between 
the  ages  of  25  and  80,  the  numbers  of  each  sex  are  nearly  equal. 
Erom  about  the  thirtieth  year  to  the  fortieth  more  women  die  than 
men. 

^  The  small  excess  of  the  male  sex  that  thus  arises  is  overbalanced 
by  the  number  of  deaths  of  men  far  exceeding  those  of  women 
between  the  age  of  40  or  46,  and  that  of  66  or  60, 
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"  Beyond  the  age  of  45,  but  more  decidedly  beyond  that  of  60  or 
60,  the  number  of  women  in  the  nation  is  greater  than  that  of  men ; 
therefore  it  is,  that  at  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life  (beyond  55 
or  60)  every  quinquennial  period  comprises  more  female  than  male 
deaths.  If  the  population  is  divided  according  to  periods  of  life 
comprising  twenty  years  each,  the  16  millions  will  be  distributed  as 
follows : — 

Under  20  years  of  age  7*300,000  or  46*65  per  cent.,  among  whom  there 

is  an  excess  of  males  equal 
to  about  800,000. 

Between  20  and  40  yean  ........    5,100,000  „  31-87  per  cent.    Probable  excess  of 

males  200,000. 

,,      40    „    60    n    2,800,000,.  17*50  percent. 

Above  60  years 800,000,,  5  percent.      Probable  excess 

of  females  100,000. 

Total 16,000,000 

"  Of  those  who  die  in  the  year  nearly  one-third  are  less  than  a 
year  old.  Above  this  age  the  proportion  of  deaths  diminishes ;  it  is 
small  between  10  and  14,  and  continues  so  up  to  20 ;  between  20 
and  25  the  proportion  increases,  but  it  is  again  smaller  up  to  40 ; 
fipom  40  to  60  the  proportion  is  much  greater,  especially  among 
males.  As  a  small  part  of  the  population  is  above  60,  and  a  stiil 
smaller  attains  the  higher  decennial  period,  the  numbers  of  deaths 
for  the  more  advanced  periods  of  course  gradually  diminish.'* 

Tables  illustrating  these  remarks  are  then  given  for  several 
different  years,  but  it  will  probably  suffice  to  place  before  the  Society 
the  table  for  1849.    (Appendix  F). 

Mates  of  Mortality. 

<<  A  comparison  of  the  number  of  deaths  to  that  of  the  population 
for  the  whole  of  the  Prussian  dominions  in  different  years  since  1816 
gives  the  result  that  the  annual  proportion  of  deaths  to  individuals 
varies  between  1  to  28  and  1  to  37. 

"  The  years  1819,  1881, 1834,  1837,  and  1849,  exhibit  a  higher 
proportion  of  deaths  than  other  years  which  have  been  made  the 
subject  of  comparison, — ^the  cholera  year,  1831,  showing  the  highest 
proportion  of  all. 

^'  This  appears  from  the  following  table : — 
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In  the  Tear 


1816. 
1819. 
1822. 
1825. 

1828. 
1831. 
1834. 
1837. 

1840. 
1843. 
1846, 
1849. 


Number  of  Deatha. 


287,101 
334,483 
314,524 
327,354 

372,880 
462,665 
424,013 
438,624 

418,624 
444,673 
473,149 
498.862 


Arerage  Nomber  of 

IndinduaU  among  whom 

One  Death  occoned. 


36*05 
32-83 
37-09 
37-44 

34-13 
28-18 
31-86 
3214 

35-66 
34*80 
3405 
32-74 


**  If  the  proportions  are  arranged  for  several  years  according  to 
provinces,  we  find  pretty  constantly  that  the  results  are  more  favour- 
ahle  for  Brandenburg,  Fomerania,  Prussian  Saxony,  Westphalia,  and 
the  Bhenish  Provinces,  than  for  Prussia  proper,  Posen,  and  Silesia, 
as  appears  from  Appendix  (G). 

"  Employment  in  agriculture  or  manufactories  is  clearly  not.  the 
circumstance  that  determines  the  rate  of  mortality, — ^for  the  Bhenish 
provinces  and  Silesia  are  both  manufacturing  districts,  but  have  very 
different  rates  of  mortality.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  greater 
prosperity  and  improvement  in  the  habits  of  the  lower  classes  have  a 
tendency  to  diminish  the  proportion  of  deaths.  Yet  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  circumstances  of  the  people  are  certainly  more 
prosperous  in  the  Bhenish  provinces  than  in  many  parts  of 
Pomerania,  and  yet  the  rate  of  mortality  in  Pomerania  is  not  greater, 
indeed  on  the  whole  it  would  seem  somewhat  less,  than  near  the 
Bhine.  Yon  Humboldt  is  of  opinion  that  the  difference  of  races  has 
an  influence  on  the  rate  of  mortidity,  and  the  preceding  table  may  be 
thought  to  support  this  view.  Where  the  majority  of  the  population 
is  Slavonic,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  larger  than  where  the  inhabi- 
tants are  of  purely  German  descent. 

"  In  order  to  explain,  in  any  particular  case,  the  rate  of  mortality, 
it  is  probably  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  several  different 
causes.  For  the  purpose  of  supplying  materials  towards  resolving 
these  questions,  which  at  present  have  not  be^n  satisfactorily 
answered,  the  subjoined  Table  (H)  has  been  drawn  up,  exhibiting 
the  rates  of  mortality  in  1849  in  the  different  governmental  divisions, 
in  town  and  country,  and  among  the  different  religious  communities. 

'^  The  religious  denomination  appears  to  have  little  influence  on 
the  rate  of  mortality,  if  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  anything  observed 
with  respect  to  smidl  numbem  like  those  of  the  Hemomtes  and 
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Jews,  cannot  lead  to  any  general  conclusion.  The  proportion  among 
Protestants  is  certainlj^  however/on  the  whole,  more  favourable  than 
among  the  Catholics.  But  it  may  be  considered  a  general  rule  that 
the  rate  of  mortality  in  towns  is  rather  greater  than  in  the  country. 

"  In  order  further  to  elucidate  this,  we  give  the  proportiona  for 
several  years  in  the  ten  largest  towns  in  the  kingdom." 

General  BSmarks, 

Having  now  completed  the  extracts  which  I  purpose  to  lay  before 
the  Society,  I  add  a  few  observations  on  that  portion  of  these 
extracts  which  relates  to  the  rates  of  mortality  in  Prussia. 

It  will  have  been  noticed  that  the  Berlin  Editor  views  with  some 
favour  a  hjrpothesis  for  which  he  cites  the  high  authority  of  Yon 
Humboldt,  that  the  difference  of  races  has  a  perceptible  influence  on 
the  rates  of  mortality,  and  that  the  editor  states  in  confirmation  of 
this,  that  in  those  parts  of  the  Prussian  dominions  where  the  majority 
of  the  population  is  Slavonic,  the  proportion  of  deaths  is  larger  than 
where  the  inhabitants  are  of  purely  German  descent. 

Now  I  hope  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  respect  due  to  the 
opinion  of  so  great  a  man  as  Yon  Humboldt,  to  say  that  there 
appears  to  be  much  ground  for  doubting  whether  good  drainage, 
ventilation,  and  water  supply,  have  not  more  to  do  with  diminishing 
the  rate  of  mortality  than  the  most  purely  Teutonic  ancestiy. 

Although  the  population  of  England  is  considered  to  be  mainly 
of  Anglo-Saxon  race,  we  cannot,  I  presume,  regard  it  as  more 
German  than  the  population  of  Prussia.  Nor  would  the  statisticians 
of  Berlin  hold  the  races  that  people  the  Prussian  dominions  to  be 
inferior  to  those  which  inhabit  France;  yet  the  average  annual 
mortality  of  England  (which  seems  to  be  but  slightly  less  than  that 
of  Prance),  was,  for  the  ten  years  ending  in  1849,  about  1  in  44, — 
a  rate  considerably  below  that  which  prevailed  in  Prussia*  in  1825, 
the  very  healthiest  of  the  twelve  years  to  the  averages  of  which  our 
attention  has  been  directed. 

And  again,  if  we  take  the  five  years  as  to  which  we  have  the  rates 
of  mortality  for  the  eight  great  provinces  of  Prussia,  we  find  that  it 
is  only  in  that  same  healthiest  year,  1825,  that  three  of  these  eight 
provinces  were  favoured  with  rates  of  mortality  smaller  than  the 
average  English  rates,  and  that  in  the  course  of  the  other  three  years 
one  only  of  the  eight  Prussian  provinces  was  once  so  fortunate  aa  to 
fall  below  the  average  rate  of  English  mortality. 

Any  support  for  the  doctrine  of  influence  of  race  on  mortality 
which  might  have  been  afforded  by  the  small  proportion  of  deaths 

*  In  oompanng  Fnurien  with  Engliah  tables  of  mortality,  abont  one-dgbteenth 
•boold  be  deducted  £ram  the  Pnunan  retonis  of  deaths,  in  consequence  of  tbeir 
iudading,  and  the  English  not  indading,  the  stiU*born. 
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among  the  Jews  the  Berlia  Editor  rejects,  with  the  observation  that 
their  numbers  are  too  small  to  lead  to  any  general  conclusion.  I 
think,  however,  when  we  find,  that  in  every  one  of  the  twenty-five 
governmental  divisions  of  Prussia  the  rate  of  mortality  among  the 
Jews  was  in  1849  considerably  smaUer  than  among  the  general 
population,  and  that  for  the  whole  State  the  difference  was  as  great 
as  between  1  to  32*74  and  1  to  40*69,  or  nearly  one-fifth ;  the  cir- 
cumstance that  the  total  number  of  Jews  in  Prussia  is  not  much 
above  200,000,  is  insufficient  to  prevent  us  from  arriving  at  the  con- 
clusion that  there  must  be  some  cause  for  a  variation  so  general  and 
so  considerable  between  the  proportion  of  deaths  among  them  and 
that  among  the  entire  population.  What  this  cause  is  we  do  not 
appear  to  have  sufficient  materials  for  determining.  It  seems  impro- 
bable to  me  that  it  is  to  be  sought  in  difference  of  race;  and  I  merely 
suggest  for  consideration,  whether  their  peculiarities  as  to  diet,  and 
their  superior  temperance  even  among  so  temperate  a  people  as  the 
Germans,  may  in  part  account  for  their  smaller  mortali^. 

On  the  more  important  question  of  the  reasons  of  the  large 
proportion  of  deaths  in  Prussia  generally,  we  shall,  I  think,  have  less 
difficulty,  without  resorting  to  diversity  of  race,  in  arriving  at  least 
at  some  probable  conjectures. 

In  addition  to  the  comparisons  with  England  already  suggested, 
it  may  be  noted  that  the  smallest  annual  rate  of  mortality  mentioned 
for  any  part  of  Prussia  exceeds  1  in  45,  or-  (deducting  the  still-bom) 
1  in  48,  whilst  in  parts  of  England  it  has  faUen  below  1  in  65. 

If  we  compare  the  capitals,  we  shall  find  the  average  annual 
mortality  of  Berlin  for  the  five  years  mentioned,  to  exceed  1  in  36, 
or  (with  the  above-mentioned  deduction)  1  in  37,  whilst  in  London 
the  average  is  about  1  in  40. 

If  we  compare  Posen,  a  remarkably  unhealthy  Prussian  town, 
with  Liverpool,  which  before  its  recent  improvements  had  earned  a 
similarly  unfavourable  distinction  in  England,  the  average  Posen 
rate  will  appear  to  have  exceeded  1  in  26,  or  (with  the  same 
deduction)  1  in  27^,  and  that  of  Liverpool  to  have  been  about 
1  in  29. 

Even  in  Potsdam,  the  most  healthy  of  the  eight  Prussian  towns 
mentioned,  the  average  rate  of  mortality  for  the  four  years  referred 
to  was  scarcely  less  than  1  in  40,  or  (deducting  still-bom  children) 
1  in  43,  which  is  decidedly  above  the  mortality  of  the  healthiest 
English  towns. 

Again,  if  we  compare  the  Prussian  towns  among  themselves,  we 
shall  find  Breslau  and  Posen  at  one  end  of  the  scale  and  the  compa- 
ratively clean  and  well-drained  Potsdam  at  the  other,  while  Berlin 
and  Cologne  are  near  the  middle,  but  the  former  is  superior  to  the 
latter. 
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"With  refurenoe  to  our  own  country,  tbe  fiuH;  thiU;  in  iOTenil 
places  improvements  in  drainage,  yentilation^  and  water  supplj,  have 
been  followed  bj  diminished  mortality,  has  foroed  upon  us  the  con* 
elusion  that  these  are  among  the  ciroumstances  most  materifd  to  the 
diminution  of  disease  and  death. 

In  what  has  been  observed  respecting  Prussia,  we  shall,  I  believe, 
discover  nothing  inconsistent  with  a  similar  conclusion  there. 

Some  of  those  present  may  perhaps  remember  the  epigrams  in 
which  Coleridge  has  commemorated  the  regale  received  by  his  sense 
of  smell  during  his  visit  to  Cologne.  Many  who  have  visited  the 
Prussian  dominions  more  recently  will  have  remarked,  that  notwith* 
standing  late  ameliorations  Cologne  still  deserves  a  portion  of  ihe 
renown  thus  acquired,  and  that  similar  celebrity  is  even  better 
merited  by  other  great  towns  of  Prussia. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  in  fact,  that  partial  and  imperfect  as 
drainage  and  water  supply  ore  in  our  towns,  the  condition  of  Prussia 
in  these  respects  is  considerably  worse. 

How  far  greater  variations  of  temperature  and  inferior  diet  may 
have  a  share  in  producing  in  Prussia  a  greater  death-rate  than  exists 
in  England,  I  abstain  from  suggesting  any  opinion.  But  I  venture 
to  think  that  our  experience  here  may  justify  us  in  attributing  a 
part,  at  least,  of  that  disadvantage  to  badness  or  absence  of  drainage 
and  imperfection  of  water  supply,  and  in  hoping  that  our  Prussian 
neighbours,  as  well  as  ourselves,  may  give  strenuous  attention  (each 
according  to  the  necessities  of  the  case,  and  the  means  at  hand  for 
meeting  them),  to  the  removal  of  evils  so  incompatible  with  a  good 
state  of  the  public  health. 
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APPENDIX. 


{A.)—TaNe  of  Bniaa  duritig  3Wm  Ttart,  showinff  proportimt  <f  Birih$ 
to  Pcpulatiott,  of  MaU*  to  Females,  and  of  Illegitimate  to  . 
Birtheinthe  WMe  Kingdom  of  Pruetia. 


In  the 

Boji. 

Girlf. 

Tatal. 

Among  these  were 
Illegitimate 

Yttr. 

^yi. 

GirUk 

TotiL 

1816... 
1819.... 
1822... 
1825.... 

1828.... 
1831.... 
1834.... 
1837.... 

1840 .. 
1843.... 
1846.... 
1849 ... 

230,105 
253,395 
258,523 
268,921 

257,396 
252,164 
286.188 
287,122 

302,094 
310,655 
321,159 
355,495 

217,947 
239.404 
244.439 
254»732 

242,111 
238,398 
270,454 
270,771 

285,181 
293.8>7 
305.265 
336,067 

448,052 
492,799 
502,962 
523,653 

499,507 
490,562 
556,642 
657,803 

687,275 
604,472 
626,424 
691,562 

16,885 
17,284 
18,260 
18,677 

16,433 
17,897 
20,684 
20,199 

20,795 
22,388 
23,568 
26,140 

16,503 
16,841 
18,028 
18,256 

15.826 
17,209 
2C,o66 
19.302 

20,153 
21,630 

22,540 
24,871 

$3,888 
34,125 
36,288 
36,933 

32,259 
35,106 
40,750 
39,501 

40,948 
44,018 
46,108 
51,011 

In  the 
Ytar 

Namber  of 
IndiTiduele 

among  whom 
one 

Birth  occunred. 

Arerage  Nunbet 
of 

MaUBiiih* 
fore?erylOOof 
FmiOe  Births. 

of 

IlUgitimaie 

for  erery  100  of 

Ugiiimat4 

Births. 

Fronortion  of 

to  Females 

among 

LeaitinuiU 

Births. 

Number  of  Males 

for  every 
100  of  Females. 

Proportion  of 

to  Females 
among 

Jirlkf. 
Number  of  Males 

for  every 
100  of  Females. 

1816. .. 
1819.... 
1822.... 
1825.... 

1828.... 
1831.... 
1834... 
1837..,. 

1840.... 
1843.... 
1846.... 
1849.... 

One  birth  in 
23  10 
22-28 
23*19 
23-41 

25*48 
26*58 
24*27 
25-27 

25-40 
25*60 
25*72 
23*62 

Hhi.p.lOOFml» 
105-58 
105  -84 
105 -76 
105*57 

106-31 
105-77 
105-82 
106-04 

105*93 
105  -78 
105*21 
106*78 

Ill.p.lOOIegt. 
8  05 
7-44 
7-78 
7*59 

6*90 
7*71 
7*90 
7-62 

7*50 
7*85 
7*94 
7-96 

105*85 
106  09 
106-12 
106-82 

106*49 

105  -91 
106*04 

106  16 

106  14 
105*91 
106-26 
106*83 

102*31 
102*63 

101  29 

102  -31 

103  -84 
104*00 

103  -08 

104  65 

103*19 
103*50 
104-56 
105*10 
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Vital  ataUiHcB  of  Frustia,  1810^1849. 


[June, 


(P»)'^Tdbk  shewing  Ra.tb  of  Mobtalitt  in  IhB  Tbi  principal  Prusrian 
ToumaforFaitr  Years, 


Towns. 


Berlin  

Breslau    

Cologne   

K(}mgsberg 

Danzig 

Magdeburg  (andl 
saburbs)  J 

Aix-la-Chapelle  .... 

Stettin 

Posen  

Potsdam  


Deaths. 


1825.    1840.    1843. 


0,486 
2,912 
1,643 
1,936 
1,718 

1,242 

1,033 
681 

1,052 
710 


9,315 
2,974 
2,184 
2,015 
2,040 

1,695 

1,555 

1,113 

1,179 

995 


8,884 
3,596 
2,329 
1,844 
2,033 

2,121 

1,437 

1,302 

1,625 

891 


1849. 


14,111 
6,584 
4,113 
2,459 
3,855 

3,035 

1,444 

2,201 

1,968 

978 


ATcnge  Nmnber  of  ludiTidvsIa 

amoBe  irhom 

One  Death  occurred. 


1825.  1840,  1843.  1849. 


33-96 
30-05 
35-95 
34-67 
34-96 

32-34 

34-42 
44-60 
25-21 
42-64 


33-45 
32-84 
34-73 
35-16 
31-92 

3003 

28-50 
34-45 
30-75 
36-71 


39-75 
28-50 
35-82 
39-23 
31-60 

24*98 

32-42 
31-93 
24-74 
42-14 


30-04 
16-91 
23-05 
30-GO 
18-45 

23-20 

34-99 
21-45 
22-34 
40-76 


(£.) — Table  showing  proportions  of  Bibths  to  Population,  and  of  iLtsai- 
TiMATE  ^0  Legitimatb  Bxrths^  arranged  according  to  Provinces  amd 
Religious  OommuniHes,  in  the  Year  1849. 


PaoTuiczs. 

The  Bfrtha  were 

to  the  Population  tm  one  to  the 

toliowing 

^' umbers  among 

Tlie  Illegitimate  Birtha 

were  to  the  Legitimate  as  One 

toUio 

Protee- 

tants. 

Catho. 

lies. 

Men. 
nonitea. 

Jewa. 

Protes- 
tanta. 

Ctttho- 

lica. 

Men- 
nonitea. 

Jewi. 

East  Prussia 

Weat  Pruasin 

Posen 

19-00 

21-50 
22-79 
25-98 
23-45 
24-77 
21-81 
25-39 

26-73 

19-88 

17-93 
19-G4 
3G-62 
28-08 
20-94 
24-89 
27-50 

26-67 

27-12 
30-95 

28-53 

3206 

27-38 
2713 
34-91 
28-37 
23-78 
37-99 
34-07 

34-G3 

9-75 

13-74 

18-25 
9-70 

11-30 
7-93 
9-58 

20-67 

27-18 

13-33 

15-63 
16-96 
11-04 
10-29 
10-67 
16-60 
25-25 

24-82 

47-00 

I  A] 

4600 

51-44 
41-31 

Brandenburg 

Pomerania 

Silesia    

50-45 
47-57 
33-00 
64-00 
87-00 

25-78 

Saxony  (Prussian) 
Westphalia 

Rhine ,..., . 

Average  number  1 
in  the  whole  > 
kingdom    ....  J 

23-88 

23-03 

3001 

28-81 

10-78 

16-35 

57-88 

40*09 

Among  the  Mennonites  and  among  the  Jews,  the  proportion  of  illegitimate 
births  is  uniformly  smaller  than  among  other  classes. 
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(F.)— Tabu  <ff  Dutbs  <n  the  Year  1849,  arranged  aeeonUKg  to  Jge 

and  Set). 


Deaths. 

Among  100  Deaths  were 

MalM. 

FenalM. 

IMaL 

Males. 

Females. 

Total 

Still  bora 

15,234 
61,795 

11,405 
51,167 

26,639 

3*05 

2*29 

5*34 

Under  I  Year 

112,962 

12-39 

10-25 

22*64 

Between  1  and  5.... 

38,743 

36,961 

75,704 

7-77 

7-41 

15-18 

..       5  „  10... 

13,850 

13,542 

27,392 

2-78 

2-71 

5-49 

„     10  „  14.... 

4,944 

4,907 

9,851 

0-99 

0-96 

1-97 

►.     14  „  20... 

6,109 

6,018 

12.127 

1-22 

1-21 

2*43 

,.     20  .,  30.... 

16,750 

15,026 

31,776 

3-36 

3-01 

6-37 

,     30  „  40... 

IG.657 

17,631 

34,288 

3-34 

3-53 

6-87 

,     40  „  50... 

18,645 

16,604 

35,249 

3*74 

3-33 

707 

„     50  „   CO.... 

19,538 

18,744 

38,282 

3-91 

3-76 

7-67 

„     60  „  70.... 

21,132 

24,185 

45.317 

4-24 

4-85 

0-09 

,•     70  „  80... 

16,312 

18,481, 

84,793 

3-27 

3-70 

6-97 

„     80  „  90.... 

6,974 

6,974 

12,948 

1-20 

1-40 

2-60 

Abe 

ve   90   

661 

873 

1.534 

013 

0-18 

0-31 

Total    

256,344 

242,518 

498,862 

51-39 

48-61 

10000 

(G,)^TabU  thawing  for  Four  Tears  Average  of  Death  in  the  Propinces 

of  Prussia, 


IntbePforinces. 

Deaths. 

Number  of  Individuals 

amoDK  whom 
One  Death  occurred. 

1825. 

1840. 

1843. 

1849. 

1825. 

1840. 

1843. 

1849. 

Pmssia  (proper)  .... 
Posen  

57,089 
29,651 
35,826 
19,740 
71,764 
32,693 
27,536 
53,055 

70,789 
36,834 
51,216 
28,389 
83,229 
41,147 
36,967 
70,053 

69,867 
43,325 
49,231 
25,088 
103,368 
46,528 
36,924 
70,242 

83,600 
61,524 
67,689 
32,249 
105,490 
50,938 
35,533 
71,839 

33-54 
35-07 
41-27 
42-90 
32-23 
41-65 
4302 
30-91 

32-63 
33-50 
36*26 
37-21 
34-35 
39*79 
37-42 
3700 

34-44 
29-78 
39-31 
44-10 
28-52 
3619 
38-50 
88*15 

29*75 
21-98 

Brandenburg  

Fomerania   

36-91 
37*14 

SUesia 

29-02 

Saxony  (Prussian) . 
Westphalia 

34-97 
41*23 

Rhine  

39*13 

In  the  whole! 
Kingdom..../ 

327,354 

418,624 

444,573 

498,862 

37*44 

35-66 

34*80 

32*74 
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BBOOiammATiOKB  txf  the  CoinroiL  of  the  Statmtioaii  SooiETr  «f 
regardi  ike  Cbitstjb  qf  1861. 

A  KnnrTX  in  the  following  form  was  adopted  bj  the  Ooaiidl  Id 
April  last,  and  a  copy  forwarded  to  the  Home  Office. 

"  At  a  Meeting  of  the  Council  of  the  Statietied  Society  (founded 
1834),  held  at  the  Eooms  of  the  Society,  12,  St.  James's  Square,  on 
Thursday,  the  12th  April,  1860,  Sib  Jomr  P.  Boileau,  Babt.,  T.Bil., 
Vtee-Pregident,  in  the  Ohairy  The  Council  considered  in  detail  th« 
report  of  a  Sub-Committee  of  its  own  body,  to  whom  was  referred, 
in  December  last,  the  subject  of  the  approaching  Cemue  ^  1861, 
and  proceeding  on  the  basis  furnished  by  the  labours  of  that  Sub- 
Committee,  adopted  the  following  Reeommendatione,  with  a  view  to 
their  being  submitted  as  early  as  practicable  to  the  notice  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department. 

"  The  Kecommendations  of  the  Council  are  as  follows,  viz.; — 

"  1.  It  does  not  appear  to  the  Council  that  it  will  be  desirable 
to  suggest  to  the  Goyernment  any  arrangements  of  detail  differing 
from  those  which  were  obseryed  generally  with  great  success  in  the 
Census  of  1851. 

"  2.  They  consider  it  to  be  desirable,  on  many  grounds,  that  the 
Census  of  1861  should  be  taken  at  the  same  time  of  the  year  aa  the 
last  Census. 

"  8.  In  1851  two  collateral  brsnchee  of  inquiry  were  prosecuted 
by  means  of  the  Census  machinery,  but  not  under  compulsory 
provisions  of  the  Census  Act.  These  collateral  branches  of  inquiry 
related  to — 

(1.)  The  provision  existing  for  Beligious  Worship,  and  the 
attendance  thereon ;  and 

(2.)  To  the  means  existing  for  Education,  and  the  attendance 
at  Schools  and  places  of  Instruction. 
The  Council  are  strongly  of  opinion  that  both  these  collateral 
subjects  should  in  1861  be  inquired  into  in  a  manner  similar  to 
that  pursued  in  1851. 

"  4.  The  Council  recommend  that  a  distinct  inquiry  should  be 
inserted  in  each  Census  Schedule,  asking  the  Beligious  Persuasion 
of  the  persons  included  in  each  Schedule,  but  leaving  it  opUanal 
with  parties  to  answer  the  inquiry. 

"  5.  It  appears  to  the  Council  that  the  machinery  of  the  next 
Census  (».  e,  of  1861)  may  be  employed  with  great  advantage  in  the 
collection  for  the  first  time  of  information  throughout  the  country 
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as  regards  the  Income  of  Charitable  and  Beneficent  Societies  and 
Institutions,  such  as  exist  in  a  variety  of  forms  in  nearly  every 
parish  and  in  connection  with  eveiy  place  of  worship.  The  Council 
would  suggest  for  consideration  the  basis  of  cla«!dification  of  Bene" 
fieent  Institutions  adopted  by  this  Society  in  the  inquiry  attempted 
by  it  in  1855-6  as  regards  the  Metropolis.  The  inquiry  now 
suggested  would  be  collateral  to  the  Census,  and  would  probably 
have  to  be  confined  chiefly  to  the  Object  and  Income  of  the  Charity 
or  Fund  in  each  case. 

''  6.  It  also  appears  to  the  Council,  that  in  the  Census  of  1861 
an  effort  should  be  made  to  institute  a  Decennial  Betum  of  certain 
kinds  of  Agricultural  Statistics.  They  would  suggest  that  such 
Betum  should  be  confined  to  a  statement  of  the  quantity  of  land 
under  different  kinds  of  Crop  in  the  preceding  year  (1860),  and  to 
a  statement  of  the  Number  of  Horses,  Cattle,  Sheep,  and  Pigs  at 
the  time  of  the  Census. 

"  7.  The  Council  recommend  that  as  far  as  practicable  the 
Census  Schedules  be  framed  with  a  view  to  collecting  some  par- 
ticulars of  the  OharaeteTy  a9  well  as  the  Ifumber  of  the  Dwellings 
of  the  population. 

''  8.  In  the  return  of  the  Ages  of  the  Population  in  Great 
Britain,  the  Council  would  be  glad  to  see  a  distinction  of  each 
age  below  Jive  years,  so  as  to  admit  of  more  accurate  investigations 
of  the  important  questions  relating  to  the  mortality  of  infants. 

'*  9.  Finally,  the  Council  strongly  recommend  that  the  Censuses 
of  Ghreat  Britain  and  Ireland  should  be  taken  at  the  same  time-— 
that  they  should  include,  as  fkr  as  possible,  the  same  heads  and 
branches  of  inquiry — and  that  the  results  should  be  set  forth  aa 
far  as  possible  according  to  the  same  principles  and  details  of 
arrangement." 
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On  the  Statistics  qf  Eailwat   Ekteepbisb    and  Tbamio   mi 
Qebmamt.    By  WiLHBLM  Laeabus,  Rambwrgh. 

The  Paper  by  Mr.  Samuel  Brown  on  the  Financial  Prospects  of 
British  Bailwajs  (Journal,  June,  1859),  has  led  Mr.  Wilhelm 
of  Lazarus,  Hamburgh,  to  prepare  and  forward  to  Mr.  Brown  the 
following  memorandum.* 

The  paper  you  were  so  kind  as  to  give  me,  about  the  financial 
prospects  of  British  Bailways,  was  of  high  interest  to  me,  and  I  have 
attentively  compared  the  data  contained  therein  with  the  statistics  of 
German  Eailways.  I  found  more  analogies  than  I  had  expected,  and 
as  I  suppose  it  will  be  of  some  interest  to  you  and  to  your  friends 
occupied  in  similar  examinations  to  make  this  comparison  too,  I  will 
venture  to  lay  before  you  some  data  about  our  German  Eailways,  and 
to  give  you  a  few  explanations.  I  do  not  pretend  to  give  you  a  com- 
plete statistical  picture  of  German  Eailways,  my  principle  object 
being  to  make  the  points  of  comparison  only,  and,  therefore,  I  shall 
follow  the  course  of  ideas  developed  in  your  paper. 

Before  I  begin  to  do  so,  I  must  make  a  few  remarks  about 
German  Eailways  in  general.    Tou  know   that    the  territory    of 

*  Since  the  MS.  Gf  the  Paper  arrived  from  Mr.  Lazanu,  he  has  addreand 
the  following  note  to  Mr.  S.  Brown,  poinding  out  aome  needfnl  correctiona  : — 

"  I  hasten,  meanwhile,  to  rectify  to-day,  an  erratum  in  the  table  at  page  7. 
Mj  calculations  about  the  receipts  per  passenger  per  mile,  had  been  correctly 
made,  as  well  as  those  per  cwt.  of  goods  per  mile,  but  in  copying,  there  has  been 
placed  one  figure  too  far  to  the  left  hand.     The  correct  figures  i 


Prussian  Railways.  1846.  I806.  1857. 

d.  d,  d. 

Each  Passenger  per  mile    0*89  0*9  0'86 

Every  cwt.  of  goods  per  mile    016  0-073  0*069 

"I  will  add  the  data  of  my  calculation  so  that  you  may  eaaaly,  joanett, 
compare  my  results : — 

1857.  Kumber  of  Passengers  forwarded  by  Prussian  railways,  18,414,094. 
Receipts,  thalers,  10,777,365,  equal  to  1,616,604^.  sterling. 
Each  passenger  has  travelled  5^  German  miles,  equal  to  24*6  English  miles. 
Each  passenger  has  paid  21*07  pence,  %.e.  0*86  pence  per  mile. 

**  In  calculating  the  Qoods  I  have  not  reduced  the  German  cwt.  to  English,  as 
the  differenoe  is  not  conuderable.     A  German  cwt.  is  equal  to  50  kilogrammes. 

Goods  forwarded  245,481,215  cwt.  (German). 

Receipts,  thalers,  20,662,312  equal  to  3,099,2162. 

Eaeh  cwt.  of  goods  was  carried  9*4  German  miles,  equal  to  43*9  Bngliah 

miles. 
Each  cwt  of  goods  has  paid  8-03  pence,  ue.  0*069  pence  per  mile. 
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Oternmij  is  composed  of  thirty-nine  different  govemments,  liaving 
different  laws,  different  money,  and  different  weights  and  measures. 
This  diversity  makes  the  general  German  statistics  rather  complicated 
and  difficulty  and  I  am  sorry  to  say,  they  are  made  still  more  so  by  the 
circumstance  that  statistical  data  contained  in  the  reports  published 
in  the  different  states  of  Germany,  are  not  exhibited  in  the  same 
points  of  view,  from  their  having  to  satisfy  very  different  laws  and 
regulations  of  the  government.  Besides  this,  we  must  distinguish 
in  Germany,  three  different  kinds  of  Eailways.  You  know  that  with 
us,  the  principle,  that  whatever  can  be  done  by  private  individuals, 
should  be  left  to  them,  is  not  acknowledged  so  generally  as  is  the  case 
with  you,  and  although  this  truth  is  rapidly  gaining  friends,  but  a 
few  years  ago  it  was  considered  best,  that  institittions  of  public 
importance  should  be  established  and  managed  by  government. 

Thus,  in  Germany,  a  very  considerable  part  of  the  railways  were 
constructed  by  government,  and  are  still  managed  by  government, 
the  necessary  funds  were  raised  by  taxes  and  loans,  and  the  profits 
are  consequently  part  of  the  revenues  of  the  country.  There  are  no 
shares,  no  dividends,  and  the  report  required  to  be  published,  is 
merely  that. demanded  by  the  constitutional  law  of  the  country  about 
the  public  money  affairs.  This  first  class  of  railways  I  will  call 
Government  Eailways.  The  second  class  consists  of  Eailways  which 
have  been  constructed  by  shareholders,  but  the  management  of  which 
is  in  the  hands  of  government.  These  are  principally  such  railways 
as  were  obliged  to  raise  money  on  loans  and  debentures,  and  which 
did  not  succeed  unless  the  government  they  belonged  to,  guaranteed 
the  payment  of  interest  for  these  loans.  Naturally  enough,  the 
government  required  the  utmost  security  for  this  guarantee,  and 
considered  the  best  way  of  obtaining  it,  was  by  taking  the  manage- 
ment of  the  whole  concern  into  their  own  hands.  I  will  call  this 
class  of  Eailways,  Shareholders'  Eailways  under  government  manage- 
ment. Einally,  the  third  class,  consists  of  Railways  which  have  been 
constructed,  and  which  are  managed  by  shareholders,  but  that  does 
not  prevent  the  government  of  the  country  having  even  in  these, 
a  large  interest,  by  being  itself  a  shareholder,  or  by  having  reserved 
to  itself  a  part  of  the  profits.  I  will  call  this  class  Shareholders' 
Eailways. 

In  speaking  of  German  Eailways,  I  mean  all  the  Eailways  of  the 
countries  belonging  to  the  German  diet. 

In  the  reduction  of  money,  I  have  calculated  6f  Prussian  thalers, 
equal  to  one  pound  sterling,  and  in  the  reduction  of  miles  4|  English 
miles,  equal  to  one  German  mile. 

There  is  a  great  similarity  between  the  German  and  English  Eail- 
ways as  to  their  unsatisfiictory  financial  state.  Although  some  of 
them  realize  great  profits  and  pay  large  dividends,  on  an  average  they 
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do  not  pay  irell,  md  are  liable  to  fpreat  fludoatioiia;  bat  thoy  pay 
better  than  in  England. 


Tb«  total  Imgth  of  liiiM  opened  at  the  end  of  1857  w«  6.708 

,,  „  authorisedf  hot  not  opened. 2^060 

tWal -8,768 

The  Capital  raised  f6r  the  fines  by  Shares  and  Loans  up  to  ^iie 

end  of  1857  was,  in  Prussia:-^ 

£ 

GoTernment  Railways    7  lines o.      8»726,13S 

Shareholders'  Railways  (goremmentl  .^  948&,86a 

management)    :. j  ^v    ^     ....'• *      »*» 

Shareholders'  RaUwsyi 80    „     84,858,1M 

In  other  German  Countries  :^^ 

OoTemment  RailwtffB 8    „     «.    ^0,608,980 

Shareholdera*  RnUwaya 17    „     8,90S,«a» 

In  Austria: — 

AU  Railwaya   ^,lWjMO 

Total    412,752,287 

The  Capital  raised  for  the  lines  in  the  eouzse  of  eonstmctioa  was, 
at  the  end  of  1858 :~ 

Shartholders'  RaUwttys,  ne%  Ifaiei 7  Hum 8,712,805 

»»               tt          eEiensioni     1  *  n  nov)  716 

and  branch  lines  J          "     li,^W,7it» 

Goremment  Railways    4    „     ..^........  noiMiaiid* 

The  Capital  to  be  raised  for  Shareholders'  Bailways  (goremmeDt 
management)  and  Shareholders'  Bailwigrs  up  to  the  end  of  X85Sy 
(Austrian  Bailways  excluded),  was ^..................^..(1^,2681100 


^hiJw  ^  ^^  '^^^^  ^  """^^  }df  33,375,000 
On  I0U8  and  debentnresw., 88»800>080 


56,175,000 


Learing  amoont  to  be  raised 7>087,100 

Of  the  New  Lines  in  the  course  of  construction  at  the  end  of 
1857  (2,060  miles),  95  miles  had  been  opened  in  1858,  leaving  1,965 
miles  in  the  course  ot  construction  at  the  end  of  1858.  About  the 
number  of  persons  employed  on  the  lines  opened  I  cannot  give  you 
any  data. 
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Gerfoan  BaUuK^s.^-PasBengtr  and  Ooodi^  Traffic^  1834-57. 


T^a 

ToUl 

tbUl 

Yaw. 

MUes 
opened. 

PWMDgHt. 

Fuaen- 

Beedpti 
ntMn 

OoocU. 

^^ 

£■« 

Faaaengen. 

• 

Goods. 

Sundries. 

No. 

No. 

Ho. 

£ 

cwt. 

£ 

£ 

1834 

79 

2,379 

30 

ISO 

234,262 

9.900 

10,500 

'35 

80 

84,484 

1,056 

3iOOO 

903,507 

2  7, coo 

30,000 

'36 

115 

613,612 

4,467 

9,ooo 

1,275,694 

37.500 

48.000 

'37 

131 

694,770 

5,300 

.     ".750 

1,269,957 

36,000 

50,400 

'38 

188 

1,219,599 

6.487 

34*395 

1.416,052 

41*400 

78,555 

'39 

295 

2.394.475 

8,117 

"8,377 

1,770,758 

53.1^^ 

176,622 

'40 

392 

3,370,391 

8,402 

i8a,5ao 

3,112,697 

89*913 

283,917 

lb4] 

560 

5>122,850 

9.127 

345»55» 

4,978,197 

137.868 

499,827 

'42 

793 

7,046,640 

8,886 

438.258 

8,048.904 

203,835 

658.821 

'43 

980 

8,116,329 

8.282 

554.43H 

13,241,861 

3>8,759 

904,536 

'44 

1,214 

10,402,817 

8,375 

713.331 

16.934,641 

388,248 

1,135,179 

'45 

1,587 

12,474,389 

7,860 

87i»749 

24,061,268 

507,849 

1,434,030 

1846 

2,100 

17.268,876 

8,223 

!,Hi,«ix 

37,346,818 

820,836 

2,133.642 

'47 

2,893 

21.314,818 

1,368 

i.583»937 

60,817,339 

1,273,287 

2,981,500 

*48 

3,519 

22,645,617 

6,435 

i.734»556 

59,686,813 

1,382,787 

3,170,451 

'49 

3,944 

23.969,773 

6,078 

1,792.836 

77,461,393 

i,Vo6,046 

3,739.278 

'50 

4,387 

26,352,860 

6,007 

1,144,364 

106,803,878 

2,127,336 

4,508,823 

1851 

4,620 

29,622.633 

6.412 

2,465,406 

140.708,886 

2,69i,»35 

5,422,551 

•58 

4,839 

32.301,911 

6.675 

2,857,254 

197,235.074 

3,848,466 

6,936,810 

'53 

5,101 

30,838,170 

6,045 

2,828,128 

228.840,089 

4.154.553 

7,303.914 

'54 

5,323 

31,915,712 

5,996 

3,016,405 

276,412,520 

5.111.443 

8.540,218 

'55 

5,754 

35,732,515 

6,210 

3,350,600 

343,428,599 

6,650,306 

10,412,533 

1856 

6.529 

42,101,200 

6,463 

4,015,200 

420,934,600 

6,914,100 

11,604,115 

'57 

6,708 

45,191,705 

6,752 

4*304.988 

474,038,990 

7,851,957 

12,875,913 

Chtman  RMwoj^i^  IWIc^.^Oompatmm  RmuUi  «  imervak 


YlAE. 

Passensers 
perlllle. 

Goods  per 

B«eeiptsfrom 

Goods 

perMUe. 

ToUl 
B«oewtt 
perMlle. 

1834  

1838  

1842  

1846 

I«6d  

1854  

1867 

£ 
2 
183 
553 

591 
466 

567 
642 

cwt. 

2.965 

7,532 

10,150 

17,784 
24,345 

51,927 
70,668 

£ 
125 
820 
257 

390 
486 

763 
1»176 

£ 
133 
418 
831 

1,016 
1,028 

1,604 
1,919 

The  abtolttl^  number  of  Paeaengen  haa  been  oonrtantlj  incroaft- 
ii^y  with  the  exoeption  only  of  18^,  m  you  see  £rom  the  foiegou^ 
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table,  but  the  relative  number,  after  having  increased  up  to  184-1, 
has  since  considerably  diminished,  whilst  a  greater  length  of  railways 
has  been  opened.  It  has  been  ascertained  that  by  far  the  greatest 
number  of  passengers  go  by  train  only  small  distances;  where  the 
[Railways  become  more  numerous  they  are  constructed  in  locabtieB 
where  the  population  is  less  dense,  whilst  in  the  beginning  those 
routes  were  chosen  in  which  the  population  was  most  dense,  and  thus 
the  ratio  of  passengers  per  mile,  has.  diminished  with  the  extension 
of  railways,  although  the  ratio  of  receipts  has  increased.  The 
average  number  of  miles  which  each  passenger  has  travelled  by  rail, 
was  in 


1834. 

1838. 

1842. 

1846. 

1850. 

1863. 

17}   . 

...   8   ... 

.   171  .. 

..    m   " 

..  21}  .. 

..  24iMUes. 

With  you  it  is  only  about  13  to  14  miles,  as  I  see  by  table  E.  of 
your  paper,  and  thus,  it  is  easily  explained  how  it  comes,  that  whilst 
the  ratio  of  passengers  per  mile  between  England  and  Germany, 
stands  as  100:44,  the  ratio  of  receipts  per  mile  is  as  100:54, 
although  the  fares  are  cheaper  with  us  than  with  you. 

The  Goods'  traflSc  has  not  only  been  constantly  increasing,  con- 
sidered absolutely,  but  the  ratio  per  mile  has  been  constantly  increas- 
ing, too,  very  rapidly,  and  on  comparison  between  England  and 
Germany,  the  receipts  per  mile  are  as  100 :  75. 

The  ratio  of  total  receipts  per  mile  between  England  and  Ger- 
many, is  as  100:71. 

The  total  amount  of  Capital  raised  for  the  construction  of  6,708 
miles  of  RaQways  on  31st  December,  1857,  was  112,752,297/.,  averag- 
ing 16,980Z.  per  mile  opened  (on  comparison  between  England  and 
Germany,  at  the  rate  of  100:48).  While  you  mention  that  the 
average  cost  of  construction  has  recently  much  diminished  with  you, 
it  is  just  the  contrary  with  us ;  we  began  with  constructing  those 
Bail  ways  which  promised  the  least  difficulties,  and  seeing  what  benefits 
Eailways  bestow  upon  the  country,  we  conquered,  by  degrees,  all 
difficulties  of  the  ground  we  had  to  cross,  till  at  last  we  did  not  even 
hesitate  to  pass  the  Alps  over  the  Semmering,  as  you  know.  But 
by  this  means  the  course  of  construction  has  constantly  increased. 
It  was  only  3,760/.  per  mile,  in  1834,  6,750/.  per  mile  up  to  1840, 
9,500/.  up  to  1845, 13,220/.  up  to  1850,  and  16,980/.  for  every  mile 
opened  up  to  1857. 

In  1857,  on  the  railways  in  Prussia  only,  18,414,094  passengers 
were  carried,  of  which  only  one  was  killed  and  one  injured,  of  persons 
employed  in  the  Bailways,  killed  6,  injured  44,  from  causes  beyond 
their  own  control;  48  killed,  113  injured,  by  their  own  carelessness; 
strangers  (this  implies  people  neither  connected  vnith  the  line  nor 
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passengers)  killed  20,  injured  11,  bj  carelessness,  and  18  killed  bj 
their  own  will  and  deed. 

I  see  by  your  paper  that  you  make  a  distinction  between  Loans 
and  Preference  share  capital,  with  us  the  loans  are  effected  by  shares 
which  are  issued  under  special  conditions,  the  whole  property  of  the 
Sailway  serving  as  a  guarantee  for  the  punctual  payment  of  interest. 
Besides,  in  many  cases,  government  has  guaranteed  the  interest  too, 
naturally  enough,  not  mer^  for  a  banker's  commission:  it  has 
acquired  for  this  guarantee  special  advantages,  as  for  instance,  one- 
third  of  all  the  profits  realized  exceeding  4  per  cent,  or  so.  With 
us,  we  call  these  shares  (which  I  suppose  must  come  very  near  your 
preference  shares),  "  priority  shares." 

The  amount  of  these  Priority  Shares  was  up  to  1858,  22,800,000/., 
paying  about  4|  per  cent,  interest,  on  an  average. 

The  total  profits  from  all  Bailways  in  1857,  were  6,626,844/.,  thus 
in  fact  offering  the  greatest  desirable  security  for  the  priority  shares 
considered  on  the  average. 


German  Bailw^i, —  Working  Expemes^  1834-67. 


YlAM. 

Maes  Opened. 

Total  Amount 
of 

WorkmsExpenfes 
per  Cent,  of 

Working 
Expense*  per 

Working  Expeniet. 

Total  Receipts. 

Mile. 

£ 

Fereent 

£ 

1834  

79 

— 

— 

— 

1835  

80 

22,500 

750 

281 

1836  

115 

30,000 

62-5 

261 

1837  

131 

33.000 

65-5 

252 

1838  

188 

54,150 

68-9 

288 

1839  

295 

124,210 

73-3 

421 

1840  

392 

163,346 

57-5 

416 

1841  

560 

296,100 

59-2 

530 

1842  

793 

379,632 

57-6 

480 

1843  

980 

462,051 

51-8 

471 

1844  

1,214 

576,525 

50-8 

•    475 

1845  

1,587 

761,307 

52'9 

475 

1846  

2,100 

1,123,912 

52-7 

535 

1847  

2,893 

1,605,822 

53-9 

555 

1848  

3,519 

1,848,210 

58-3 

525 

1849  

3,944 

2,012,420 

53-8 

510 

1850  

4,387 

2,303,970 

51-1 

525 

1851  

4,620 

2,522,910 

48-4 

546 

1852  

4,839 

3,630,250 

52-2 

794 

1853  

5,101 

3,828,250 

52-4 

750 

1854  

5,323 

4,315,600 

50-5 

811 

1855  

5,754 

5,002,650 

48- 

869 

1856  

6,529 

5,580,320 

48-9 

855 

1857  

6,708 

6,249,082 

48-5 

931 
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It  is  perfectly  intelligible  that  with  the  increase  of  the  traffic,  the 
working  expenses  per  mile,  must  rise,  but  the  proportion  of  working 
expenses  to  the  total  receipts,  hsa  become,  nerertheless,  lower  as  the 
total  receipts  increased  at  a  more  rapid  rate. 

In  1851, 1,088  locomotiyes,  8,185  carriages  for  psflsengers,  con- 
taining 138,930  seats,  and  15,156  waggons  for  goods,  Ac.,  were 
employed  on  the  G-erman  Boilways,  excluding  Austria,  and  the  loco- 
motives ran  12,706,965  miles.  In  the  same  year  the  expenses  were 
for 

£ 
General  management  not  applying  to  the  locomotion, 

nor  to  the  line  in  particular 189,110 

For  expenses  of  locomotion,  including  aU  expenses  Amt 

carrying  on  the  passengers  and  goods 1,525*457 

For  maintenance  of  way 808,343 

2,522,910 


In  1855,  the  number  of  locomotives  was  2,895,  Austria  included. 

In  1857,  the  number  of  miles  run  by  the  locomotives,  was 
30,849,793,  Austria  included,  of  which  5,879,524,  belong  to  Austria. 
You  see  the  number  of  miles  run  has  more  than  doubled  from  1851 
to  1857. 

The  Prussian  Bailways  examined  separately,  show — 


DtTAlLS. 


InlStf, 
468  miles. 


In  185S, 


In  1867, 
a.718 


Cost  of  constmction  per  mile 

Total  receipts  per  mile 

Working  expenses  per  mile  of  line 

Working  expenses  percentage  of  total  receipts 

Profit  per  mile  

Profit  percentage  of  coat  of  construction  

Every  passenger  has  travelled  on  an  average,  mile» 
Every  ewt.  of  goods  conveyed  on  an  average,   , 
Receipts  from  every  Passenger  per  mile    ...  pence 
Beceipts  pr.  (German;  ewt.  of  Goods  pr.  mUe    , 

Locomotives  for  every  mile  of  line 

Carriages  „  „  , 

Waggons  „  „  

Workirg  expenses  per  Traffic  mile    ehiUinge 

Consumption  of  fuel  per  mile,  wood,  cubic  ft.  . 

J,  „  coke,  &c    

Engines 

Cost  of  furnishing  with  engines,  every  engine 
at  an  average,  without  a  tender  


£10,256 
J&971 
jt520 
53-6 
£451 
4-4 
252 
30  3 
0-89 
016 
028 
108 
2-75 
3-7 
414 
43- 
875- 

£2,0l« 


£13,451 
£1,758 
£882 
50-3 
£876 
65 
25-7 
42-9 
09 
00-73 
0-37 
0-67 
6-81 
36 
008 
38- 

£1,854|| 


£14,058 

£1.986 

£901 

45*4 

£l,0S5 

7-7 

24-5 

43*9 

0-86 
00-69 
0-41 
0-73 
7-63 

0-08 
34- 


These  figures  proYo  most  eloquently  what  considerable  pr<^;re69 
has  been  constaQtly  made. 
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The  peroefitage  of  paMengera  of  tbe  different  diMes  on  Gtonnan 
Bailways,  is  laauoma  to  tte»  only  for  the  yeara  1861  and  1654. 

In  1851.        In  1854. 

Itwatyfint  elMt 1*19  ...^...      1*6 

M      sieoond  class    15'85  20*5 

M      third  and  fonrtti  class    82*96  77*9 

100-      100- 

You  are  no  doubt  aware,  that  it  is  not  the  custom  to  tra^d  first 
chiss  in  Q^rmany,  second  class  carriages  being  exceedingly  eoitifodH 
able. 
The  costs  of  construction  may  be  subdivided  on  an  average. 

Percent 

Cost  of  the  ground 9*5 

yy    of  oonsCracting  the  line ^ 48*5 

„    of  stations  and  boildings  10*S 

„    of  looomotiTes   14* 

Preliminary  expenses 2*5 

100- 

Most  of  the  Qerman  Bailways  create  a  reserved  fund,  but  I  can 
only  give  you  the  data  of  this  fund  for  the  Prussian  Bailway«  ;it  wai. 


1844. 

£ 

43.747 


1848. 

£ 
109,350 


1850. 
£ 

288,795 


1855. 

£ 

584,048 


4857. 

£ 
582^488 


In  1857  the  expenses  were-^ 

For  general  management ... 
„  locomotion  and  tmflic 
„  maintenance  of  wnj  ... 


£ 

857,271 
3,988,501 
1,903^10 

6,249,082 


The  profits  realized  by  the  different  Bailways^  are  very  ditfiimilar 
firom  each  other,  and  so,  consequently,  are  the  dividends  paid.  On 
an  average  the  capital  invested  in  German  Bailways  realised. 


Pr.et 

In  1834 

„  1835 2*36 

„  1836 3*64 

„  1837 2fi9 

„  1838 1*95 

„  1839 2-27 

„  1840 3*60 

M  1841. 3*65 


Pr.et 

In  1842 3*88 

„  1843 4-71 

„  1844 4*17 

„  1845 3*64 

„  1846 3*50 

„  1847 3-39 

„  1848 2*67 

„  1849 3-12 


rr.ot. 
In  1850 3*67 


,1851. 


.4*45 


„  1852 4-87 


„  1853 . 
„  1854  . 
„  1855.. 
„  1856.. 
„  1857.. 
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I  add  a  table  of  tlie  diyidends  including  interest  paid  bj  the 
different  "  Shareholders  Bailwajs,"  from  1842  up  to  1856. 


Eailwat. 


Fint  dividend 

paid  or  oom- 

pletdy  opened. 


DiTidendpaid, 
1856. 


Avence 
diTidcnd. 


Anttrian  GoYemment  Railwmy. 

Magdeburig-LeipBic 

Kaiser  Ferdinand  Nordbahn  ... 

Cosel-Oderberg  

Numberg-Fartlk 

Leipsig-Dresden 

Magdebarg-Halberstadt 

Oberschleaigche  

Berlin-Anhalt 

Berlin-Stettin 

Pftdzische-Ladwigbahn  

Breslau-Schweidnitz  Freiborg 

KiJln.Mindcn 

Budweia  linx-Gmunden 

Taanusbahn 

Bonn-KWn 

Rhine  Railway 

Thuringia  Railway 

Altona-Kiel 

Dnsseldorf-Elberfeld 

Berlin- Potsdam -Magdeburg  ... 

Berlin -Hamburg 

Hambarg-Bergedorf  

Rendsburg-Neamunster 

Mains.  Ludwigshafen 

Stargard-Posen    

Aachen- Dasseldorf 

Rahrort  Crefeld  Gladbach 

Bergisch  Markisch  Railway   ... 
Cottbus  Schwielochser   

Cothen-Bembnrg    

LUbeck  Bachen  

Glockstadt-Elmshom 

Mecklenbargisch  Railway  

Neisse  Brieg   

Friedrich  WUhelm,  North  line 

Magdeburg-Wittenberge    

Prins  WUhelmsbahn  

Aachen  Mastricht  

Lobaa  Zittan  

Niederschles :  branch  line 


1855 
42 
42 
47 
42 
42 
44 
43 
42 
44 

50 
45 
48 
42 
42 
44 
43 
48 
45 

42 

49 
47 
42 
47 
53 
49 
53 
52 
49 
46 

46 
52 
45 
51 
45 
49 
53 
48 
54 
48 
47 


P.  ct.,  p.  an 
14-9 
23 
12i 

15 
19 
124 

11* 
9 

9 
9 

8| 

71 

6i 
6» 
7k 

5 

54 


5 

34 
34 
34 

2J 

24 

3 

14 
34 


Pr.ct. 
174 
144 

9f 

6 
"A 

74 

8 

74 

64 

7 

6 

54 

64 

5 

64 

54 

3f 

4 

6 

31 

3 

4 

31 

6 

44 

34 

34 

34 
14 
3 

24 
24 

1 

u 

14 
4 
i 
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l.-^The  Finances  of  the  Oity  of  Parte,  186&-9. 

Thb  following  abstract  is  obtained  from  the  Timee  newspaper. 

**  The  Report  lately  presented  by  the  Prefect  of  the  Seine  to  the  Municipal 
Conndl  on  the  Budgets  of  the  dty  of  Paris  for  1869  and  1860,  contains  some 
p<nnts  of  interest.  It  states,  for  example,  that  so  prosperous  were  the  city  finances 
in  1859,  that,  after  largely  providing  not  only  for  the  ordinary  expenses,  but  for 
the  exceptional  wants  of  hosptals,  religious  edifices,  and  schools,  for  the  repairs 
of  bridges  and  quays,  the  extension  of  paving,  the  making  of  plantations,  the 
salubrity  of  houses,  and  the  distribution  and  carrying  away  of  water,  a  sum  of 
628,128/.,  in  addition  to  that  which  came  from  the  loan  which  the  city  had  been 
authorized  to  raise,  was  devoted  to  the  purchase  of  houses  and  buildings  and  the 
execution  of  works  for  the  improvement  of  streets  and  thoroughfares ;  and  that 
that  sum  would  have  been  still  larger  if  one  of  270,023/.  had  not  been  taken  to 
increase  the  reserve  of  the  Munidpal  Treasury,  whicli  had  been  lessened  by  a  sum 
of  400,000/.  having  been  appropriated  to  the  Caisee  des  Travaux  de  Ftais.  <  These 
figures,'  says  the  report,  *  prove  that  the  Munidpal  Council  of  Pftris,  in  entering 
in  May,  1858,  into  an  agreement  with  the  Qovemment  to  execute  in  the  space 
of  ten  years,  works  and  improvements  estimated  to  cost  7,200,000/.,  in  return  for  a 
subvention  of  only  2,000,000/.,  did  not  miscalculate  the  resources  of  which  the 
dty  could  dispose  for  that  purpose.'  And,  in  addition  to  all  this,  not  only  says  the 
report,  were  the  sums  requured  for  the  payment  of  the  interest,  premiums,  and  lots 
of  the  debt  duly  provided,  but  one  of  229,786/.  was  set  apart  towards  the  payment 
of  the  debt. 

"  Tlie  report  then  goes  on  to  expUdn  what  it  calls  '  the  secret  of  these  results,' 
and  that  secret  is  that  within  the  last  seven  years — ^that  is,  since  the  establishment 
of  the  empire— the  ordinary  reodpts  of  the  dty  have  increased  in  a  mudi  greater 
proportion  than  the  ordinary  expenses.  Thus,  in  1862,  the  year  in  which  the 
empire  was  established,  and  in  which  the  great  works  in  Paris  were  commenced, 
the  ordinary  receipts  were  only  2,108,066/.,  and  m  1869  they  were  3,173,117/. 
—increase,  1,070,061/.;  whereas  the  ordinary  expenses,  which  in  1862  were 
1,897,577/.,  were  in  1869  1,966,627/.— «n  increase  of  only  668,949/.  '  That,'  says 
the  report,  <  is  all  the  mystery  of  the  pretended  marvels  accomplished  in  Paris 
during  the  last  seven  years  by  the  munidpal  administration.  What  had  to  be  done 
to  obtain  this  result  was  very  simple,  namely,  resolution  and  perseverance ;  on  the 
one  hand,  in  obtaining  from  established  duties  all  that  they  could  be  made  to  yield, 
and  taking  advantage  of  all  dronmstanoes  that  presented  tbemsdves  for  increasing 
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the  ravenae;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  restraining  as  mnch  as  posrible  the  oontimial 
tendency  of  the  different  branches  of  the  municipal  services  to  increase  thar 
expenses.'  It  is  to  the  augmentation  of  the  population,  to  the  influx  of  provincial 
and  foreign  visitors,  and  to  the  general  increase  fs/f  public  and  private  prosperity 
that  the  report  ascribes  principi£y  the  augmentation  of  the  munidpal  revenoes; 
but  it  admits  that  the  increase  of  certain  octroi  duties,  the  establishment  of  taxes 
an  wholesale  dealings  in  the  markets,  the  increased  rent  for  market  staUs,  the 
increase  of  tlie  tax  on  cabs  and  omnibuses,  and  a  number  of  other  things,  as  also  a 
more  equitable  divisiou  of  charges  common  to  the  Qovemment  and  the  nuuudpality, 
have  likewise  oontribntod  to  that  augmentation. 

"  The  report  then  not^oea  various  items  in  the  revenue  which  are  new  or  have 
increased.  Among  them  aro  these :  —the  imposition  of  a  tax  of  8  cents  per  cubic 
metre  on  Gas  consumed,  which  last  year  yielded  a  revenue  of  39,200/.;  the  tu  on 
dogs,  which,  though  reducing  the  number  of  dogs  irom  46,617  in  1866  to  about 
98,000  in  1869,  yielded  mora  in  the  latter  year  than  12,0002.;  the  tax  on  cabs  and 
on  omnibuaes  (these  vehicles  are  8,997  in  number),  which  in  1862  only  amounted 
to  18,8462,  prodnced  in  1869,  81,4692.  The  report  announces  that  the  muni- 
cipality has  not  yet  been  aUe  to  obtain  the  imposition  of  a  tax  on  all  carriages, 
horses,  and  vehicles  employed  in  Paris,  and  remarks,  as  a  singulaiity>  that  in.  this 
e^rital  it  is  'the  wealthiest  danes  which  manifest  the  8trf)ngeet  repu^ianoa  to  new 
taxes.'  The  report  justifies  the  proposed  tax  on  the  ground  that  it  is  not  right 
that  private  carriages,  and  particularly  the  Urge  waggons  and  vana  nsed  in  com- 
merce, should  have  the  privilege  of  using  the  paving  and  macadam  of  streets 
gratuitously,  when  omnibusa^  which  are  chiefly  destined  for  people  of  modest 
incomes,  pay. 

"  The  report  next  refers  to  the  ciuurge  for  admnskn  to  the  Boarae— a  matter 
which  has  excited  a  good  deal  of  ducussion.  This  charge,  it  says,  was  ertabUshol 
in  1866,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  as  a  means  of  p«e- 
▼enting  the  overcrowding  of  that  places  which  had  become  intolerable,  and  of  keep- 
ing away  petty  capitalists,  who  were  tempted  to  speculate,  and  by  ao  doing  often 
lost  all  they  had.  Another  rsMon  for  establishing  the  charge,  waa  that  the  nnni- 
dpality  did  not  think  it  right  that  an  edifioe  beloniB^  to  it^  and  whidi  served  as  a 
market  for  securities  and  merchandise,  should  be  firve  ikom  all  charge  whisn  all  tito 
other  markeU  are  made  to  pay  heavily.  Some  persons,  says  tbe  report,  complain 
bitterly  of  the  charge  for  admission  as  usurious  to  commercial  transaetiona;  but  it 
was  those  persons  who  profited  by  the  rilly  hopes  and  the  sudden  panio  of  U)» 
petty  speculators.  But  though,  the  report  says,  the  Bourse  is  less  fi^equented  than, 
it  nsed  to  be,  it  is  still  well  attended,  and  on  some  days  is  overcrowded.  Th» 
number  of  persons  it  can  conveniently  accommodate  b  about  4^000;  but  on  certain 
days  as  many  aa  ^200  and  even  ^600  have  entered,  and  rarely,  even  in  the  somnen 
has  the  number  been  less  than  3,600.  Moreover,  the  number  of  payments  for 
admission  steadily  progresses,~in  1867  the  total  amount  obtained  waa  4Q,4|062.,  i» 
1868  it  rose  to  41,090/.,  and  in  1869  was  about  42,400/. 

*'  The  report  afterwards  proceeds  to  give  det^ls  respecting  the  bodget  of  1860^ 
which,  on  aooount  of  the  aggrandizement  of  Paris^  diffBra  considerably  ftom  lliat 
of  1869.  Among  other  things  it  shows  that  all  the  communes  annexed,  except 
Ftey,  have  debts  amoonting  to  288,616/.,  which  wiH  have  to  be  pakl  between  1860 
and  1874;  hut  it  shows  also  that  they  have  aasets  amonntang  to  286,737£.  It 
calculates  that  66^000/.  will  be  required  to  exempt  poor  fcmilics  from  what  is  catted 
the  personal  and  furniture  tax,  and  that  in  the  suburbs  annexed  the  nunhsr 
of  fiunilies  so  exempted  will  exceed  28^000^  consisting  of  90,000  persons.  It  saya^ 
that  the  nnmber  of  oetnn  entrances  into  Paris,  wUch  haa  heretofore  been  fi%- 
laven,  will  henceforth  be  sixty-six ;  and  that  thp  dntiea  of  the  octroi  oiBceta  will  ha 
greatly  increased  on  acoount  of  the  entries  being  much  more  numerous,  of  tfevo 
fortifications  which  they  will  have  to  watch  b^ng  upwards  of  20  imlea  (88  kilo» 
metres)  in  extent,  of  the  necessity  of  watching  the  points  at  which  the  railways 
pass  through  the  fortifications,  and  tile  goods  stations  of  rsilways;  voA^  lastly* 
of  exerciaing  surveillance  over  what  are  called  the  entrepAtt  ^  domioUe.  Thesa 
increased  duties  will  render  neoessaiy  the  augmentation  of  the  ordinaiy  octroi  staff 
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from  1,269  penoDB  to  1»862;  of  from  138  to  200  of  the  men  charged  to  aocompuij 
goods  which  pan  through  the  dty  in  tnnait,  or  do  not  pay  at  the  gates ;  and  the 
creation  of  ninety  new  officers  specially  charged  with  the  sarveillanoe  of  the 
domicile  entrepots.  The  expense  of  the  octnn  will,  saya  the  report,  be  increased 
from  117,029{.  to  in,088/. 

"  The  report  notices  that,  in  eipeetalion  of  the  aggrandisement  of  Parii^  many 
persons  residing  outside  the  octroi  wall  have  laid  in,  for  th^  own  private  vao, 
stocks  of  wood,  wine,  &c.,  in  order  to  avoid  paying  the  octroi  duties  of  Paris,  which 
are  higher  than  those  of  their  communes;  and  it  expresses  a  doubt  that  they  have 
made  a  good  bargain,  inasmnoh  as  they  haw  paid  fiar  those  articles^  and  especially 
wine^  more  than  they  will  be  worth  this  year.  It  does  not  propose  to  interCsro 
with  them,  but  it  says  a  gmt  number  of  other  persons  in  oonnivance  with  qMoa* 
lators  have  ckndestinely  oullected  as  many  as  800,000  or  400,000  casks  of  wine, 
with  the  intention  of  depriving  tlie  city  of  Paris  of  the  oetroi  duty  thereon,  which 
it  calcuktsi  at  000,0001.  or  720,0001.;  bat  it  nys,  that  in  virtue  of  regulations 
adopted  by  the  Coonea  of  State,  they  wiU  be  made  to  pay  the  duties.  On  the 
•abject  of  the  cemeteries,  the  report  says  that  Paris,  when  enlarged,  will  oomprise 
three  large  cemeteries— ^ose  of  the  Bast,  or  Fdre-Uohaise;  the  West^  or  Mont- 
loartre;  the  South,  or  Montpamasse;  and  ten  others  leis  important,  those  of 
Autenil,  Paasy,  the  BatlgnoUes,  La  Chapelle,  La  Villette,  Belleville,  Charonne, 
Bercy,  Yaogirard,  and  Crenelle.  The  commune  of  Montmartre  besides  makes  over 
to  the  city  the  proprietorship  of  a  new  cemetery  situated  beyond  the  fbrtificationa. 
Of  all  these  cemeteries,  the  three  large  ones  of  okl  Pkris  and  those  of  Aateail, 
Fsssy,  BatignoUes,  Montmartre^  La  Villette,  and  Vangirard  wiU  alone  be  required. 
The  oth«!rs  will  be  dosed, — ^that  is  to  say,  will  not  receive  any  new  tombs ;  hot 
they  will  remain  aooesBible  to  flunilies,  and  the  existing  tombs  will  be  respected. 

"  The  report  oonelodes  by  proposing  to  set  aside  a  reserve  ftmd  of  200,000^.  tat 
the  expenses  which  the  enlargement  of  Paris  will  necessitate,  namely,  the  formation 
of  a  magnifloent  Promenade  by  the  union,  on  the  demolitiou  of  the  octroi  wall, 
of  what  are  now  the  oater  Boulevards  and  the  Chemin  de  Ronde ;  the  construction 
of  new  mainsa,  Ac,  but  the  report  says  that  that  sum  will  iUl  fiur  short  of  what 
will  eventually  be  needed. 

"  The  officials  of  tin  Octroi  have  taken  possession  of  the  posts  estahlished  in 
the  new  indosure  of  Paris,  now,  like  ancient  Thebes,  become  the  City  of  the 
Hundred  Ghites.  Under  Louis  XV  Paris  had  already  considerably  increased,  and 
■ome  neighbouring  villages  were  added  to  it,  among  others  that  of  the  Roul% 
which  was  made  a  saburb  of  the  dty.  In  17Si,  under  Louis  XVI,  the  Parmers- 
Qeneral  recdved  permisnon  to  surround  the  capital  with  a  wall,  which  is  nearly  the 
aame  as  that  now  existing,  but  which  will  soon  dinppear.  At  that  period  the 
barrier  gates  were  ahnost  all  of  wood,  and  the  offices  small  wooden  houses,  pbMsad 
on  wheeb  for  the  convenience  of  locomotion.  The  barriers  were  60  in  number, 
clansod  in  three  divisions — north,  south,  and  east.  The  new  indosure  of  PsxJa, 
with  its  100  gates,  its  deep  ditches,  and  its  green  slopes,  will  better  respond  to  the 
grandeur  of  the  dty  than  the  wall  by  which  it  has  been  hitherto  surrounded.  An 
immense  number  of  Parisiaas  did  not  lose  the  dianoe  of  profiting  by  the  ohange 
in  the  barriers.  During  the  afternoon  and  evening  of  tUb  day  before  the  alteration 
was  effiwted,  they  flocked  outside  the  old  barriers  and  made  pordiases  of  every  kind, 
and  for  some  hoars  before  midnight  all  the  barriers  wen  crowded  with  vehicles  and 
foot  passengers  waiting  for  the  moment  when  they  might  pass  through  without 
being  stopped.  When  midnight  struck  the  barrier  gates  were  thrown  open,  the  octroi 
men  retired,  and  the  whole  body  entered  Psris  and  proceeded  to  their  respective 
destinations^  happy  at  having  thus  e£hoted  some  saving,  though  at  the  cost  of 
eonnderable  trouble. 

"  In  consequence  of  the  extennon  of  Paris,  the  administretion  of  the  Mont 
de  PSM  has  established  three  additional  oAoes»  in  whidi  pledges  are  recdved  with- 
out additional  percentage  bdng  laid  on  by  intermediate  agents.  One  is  at  the 
BatlgnoUes,  the  second  in  the  Rue  de  Buifon,  near  the  Jardin  des  Plantes,  and  the 
third  at  Vangirard." 
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IL— Obmft/ton  of  the  Poorer  Clones  ai  Rome^  1860. 

Thb  following  interestiiig  acoonnt  of  the  present  condition  of  the 
Poorer  ClasBes  in  Rome  at  the  present  time,  is  extracted  irom  the  foreign 
correspondence  of  the  Leader  and  Saturdtq^  AnafyeC,  of  14th  Apr^  1860, 
a  newspaper  every  way  entitled  to  be  placed  in  the  first  rank  of  oar 
periodical  literature. 

"  The  Peasant's  Costomes,  like  the  scarlet  cloaks  and  smock-frocks  of  Old 
England,  are  dying  oat  fiurti.  On  the  steps  in  the  '  Piazza  di  Spagna,'  and  in  the 
artists'  quarter  above,  yon  see  some  twenty  or  thirty  models  in  the  braided 
boddioes  aod  the  folded  linen  head-dresses,  standing  about  for  hire.  The  braid,  it 
ii  true,  is  torn;  the  snow-white  linen  dirt-besmeared ;  and  the  brigand  looks  feeble 
and  inoffensive,  while  the  hoary  patriarch  plays  at  pitch  and  toss.  Bat  still  they 
are  the  same  figores  that  we  know  so  well,  the  traditional  Roman  peasantry  of  the 
'  Grecian '  and  the  '  Old  Adelphi.'  Alas !  they  are  the  last  of  the  Bomans.  In 
other  parts  of  the  city,  the  peasant  dresses  are  few  and  far  between.  The  oostome 
has  become  so  uncommon  as  to  be  now  a  fuhionable  dress  for  Roman  lacUes  at 
Carnival  time  and  other  state  festivities.  On  Sundays  and  '  Festas '  in  the 
mountains,  you  still  can  find  real  peasants  with  real  dresses ;  but  even  here  Man- 
chester stufb  and  cottons  are  making  their  way  fast,  and  every  year  the  original 
costome  becomes  rarer  and  rarer.  A  grey  serge  jacket,  coarse  nondeecript-coloared 
doth  trousers,  and  a  brown  felt  hat,  all  more  or  less  dusty  and  ragged,  compose  the 
ordinary  dress  of  the  Roman  working  man. 

**  Provinons  are  dear  here.  Bread  of  the  coarsest  and  mouldiest  quality  costa^ 
according  to  the  Qovemment  tariff,  from  two  to  three  baiocchi,  that  is  from  a 
fenmy  to  three  halfpence  per  pound.  Meat  is  about  a  third  dearer  tiian  in 
London ;  and  elotMnff,  even  of  the  poorest  sort,  is  very  high  in  price.  On  the 
other  hand,  lodginge  of  the  class  used  by  the  poor  are  cheap  enough.  There  is  no 
outlay  for  firing,  as  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  with  the  thermometer  below 
freezing  point,  ev<!n  well-to-do  Romans  never  think  of  lighting  a  fire ;  and  then,  in 
this  climate,  the  actual  quantity  of  victuals  required  by  the  labourer  is  far  smaller 
than  in  our  northern  countries.  From  all  these  causes  wo  feel  no  doubt  that  the 
cost  of  living  for  the  poor  ii  comparatively  small,  though  of  course  the  rate 
of  Wages  is  low  in  proportion.  For  ordinary  Unskilled  Labour,  the  wages  at  this 
season  of  the  year  are  about  three  panls  or  three  pauls  and  a  half  a-day ;  in  summer 
about  five  pauls ;  and  during  the  height  of  the  vintage  as  much  as  six  or  seven 
pauls,  though  this  is  only  for  a  very  few  weeks.  We  should  suppose,  therefore, 
that  from  It.  6<2.  to  1«.  9(2.  a-day,  taking  the  paul  at  &<£ .,  were  the  Average  Wages 
of  a  good  workman  at  Rome.  From  these  wages,  however,  there  are  several 
deductions.  In  the  first  place,  the  immense  number  of  <  festas '  tells  heavily  (m  the 
workman's  reompts.  On  the  more  important  feast-days,  all  work  is  strictiy  for- 
bidden by  the  Gkivemment,  and  either  employer  or  labourer  who  was  detected  in 
an  inf^raction  of  the  law,  would  be  subject  to  heavy  fines.  On  the  minor  festivals, 
however,  about  the  observance  of  which  the  Church  is  not  so  strict,  labour  is 
equally  out  of  the  question.  The  people  have  got  so  used  to  holiday-keeping,  that 
nothing  but  absolute  necessity  can  induce  them  to  work  save  on  working  days.  All 
over  Italy  this  feeling  is  too  common.  We  were  informed  by  a  large  manufiicturer 
in  Florence,  that,  having  a  great  number  of  orders  on  hand,  and  knowing  great 
distress  to  exist  among  his  workmen's  fiunilies,  he  offered  double  wages  to  any  one 
who  came  to  work  on  a  recent  *  festa,'  but  only  one  or  two  in  a  hundred  responded 
to  his  offer.  In  Rome,  where  every  moral  influence  is  exerted  in  favour  of  idleness 
against  industry,  the  observance  of  holydays  is  practised  most  religiously.  Then, 
too,  the  higher  rate  of  wages  paid  in  summer  is  counterbalanced  by  the  extra  risk 
to  which  the  labourer  is  exposed.  The  ravages  created  by  the  malaria  fevers 
amongst  the  ill-fed,  ill-dothed,  and  ill-cared-for  labourers,  are  really  fearful.  Tlie 
snlject,  however,  of  the  malaria^  and  its  influence  on  the  population,  is  too  wide  a 
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one  to  be  treated  of  in  this  letter.  An  allunon  to  the  &ct  is  sufficient  for  tha 
present. 

"  The  greatest  cnrse  of  all  to  the  working  man  at  Rome,  greater  than  the 
'  festas '  or  the  malaria,  is  the  Middle-Man  System,  which  is  almost  nniversal. 
If  yon  reqture  any  work  done,  from  stone-carving  to  digging,  you  seldom  or  never 
deal  with  the  actual  workman.  If  yon  are  a  farmer,  and  want  your  harvest  got 
in,  yon  contract  montlis  before  with  an  agent,  who  agrees  to  supply  you  with 
harvest-men  in  oertun  numbers  and  at  a  certain  price,  out  of  which  price  the  agent 
pockets  as  large  a  percentage  as  he  can.  If  you  are  a  sculptor,  and  wish  a  block 
of  marble  chiselled  in  the  rough,  the  man  you  contract  with  to  hew  the  block  at 
certain  day  wages,  brings  a  boy  to  do  the  work  at  half  the  above  amount,  or  less. 
If  you  wish  to  make  a  purchase,  or  effect  a  sale,  you  have  a  whole  series  of  com- 
misnons  and  brokerages  to  pay  befbre  you  come  into  contact  with  your  principal ; 
and  80  on,  in  every  branch  of  trade  or  business.  If  you  inquire  why  this  system 
is  not  broken  through,  why  the  employer  does  not  deal  directly  with  his  workman, 
you  are  told  that  the  custom  of  the  country  is  against  any  other  method ;  that 
amongst  the  workmen  themselves  there  is  so  much  terrorism  and  intimidation,  that 
any  single  employer  or  labourer  who  contracted  for  work  directly,  would  run  a  risk 
of  annoyance  or  actual  ii^ury— of  having,  for  example,  his  block  of  marble  split,  or 
his  tools  destroyed,  or  a  knife  stuck  into  him  as  he  went  home  at  night ;  and,  more 
than  all,  that,  without  the  supervision  of  the  actual  overseer,  your  workmen  would 
cheat  you  right  and  left,  no  matter  what  wages  you  paid.  After  all,  it  is  better  to 
be  cheated  hj  one  man  than  by  a  hundred;  and,  in  fact,  being  at  Rome,  you  must 
do  as  the  Romans  do. 

"  It  may  posribly  have  been  observed  that»  in  the  foregoing  paragraph,  we  have 
spoken  of  the  *  workman  at  Rome,'  not  of  the  '  Roman  workman.'  The  difference^ 
though  slight,  is  an  all-important  one.  The  workmen  at  Rome  are  not  Romans, 
for  the  Romans  proper  never  work.  The  Campagna  is  tilled  in  winter  by  groups 
of  peasants,  who  come  from  the  Marches  in  long  straggling  flies,  headed  by  the 
'Pifferari' — ^pipers.  In  summer  time  the  harvest  is  reaped  and  the  vintage 
gathered  in  by  labourers  whose  homes  are  in  the  Abruzzi  mountains.  In  many 
ways  these  mountaineers  bear  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  swarms  of  Irish  labourers 
who  come  over  to  England  for  the  harvest.  They  are  frugal,  good-humoured,  and, 
for  Italians,  hard-working  and  industrious.  A  very  smdi  proportion,  too,  of  the 
working  men  in  Rome  itself  are  Romans.  Certain  trades,  as  that  of  the  cooks,  for 
instance,  are  confined  to  the  inhabitants  of  particular  districts.  The  masons, 
carpenters,  carvers,  and  other  mechanical  trades  are  filled  by  men  who  do  not 
belong  to  the  dty,  and  are  called  and  considered  foreigners.  Of  course,  the  rule  is 
not  ¥rithout  exceptions,  and  you  will  find  sometimes  genuine  Romans  amongst  the 
common  workmen,  but  amongst  the  skilled  workmen  never.  There  is  a  veiy  large 
Poor  Population  in  Rome,  and,  in  some  form  or  other,  these  poor  must  work  for 
their  living;  but  their  rule  is  to  do  as  little  work  as  possible.  There  still  exists 
amongst  the  Romans  a  sort  of  debased  Imperial  pride;  a  belief  that  a  Roman  is, 
per  SB,  superior  to  all  other  Italians.  For  manual  labour,  or  labour  under  others, 
he  has  a  contempt  and  dislike.  All  the  semi -independent  trad^  like  those 
of  cab  drivers,  street  pedlars,  petty  shopkeepers,  &c,  are  eagerly  sought  after  and 
monopolised  by  Romans.  Indeed,  the  extent  to  which  Small  Trades  are  carried  on 
by  persons  without  capital  and  miserably  in  debt,  is,  we  understand,  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  in  the  social  system  which  prevails  here.  If  the  Romans  also,  like 
the  ui\just  steward,  are  too  proud  to  dig,  unlike  that  worthy,  to  beg  they  are  ' not' 
airiiamed.  Beg^ng  is  a  recognised  and  a  respected  profession ;  and  if  other  trades 
fiul,  there  is  always  this  left.  Besides,  the  poor  at  Rome  are  not  afhiid  of  actual 
starvation.  Any  man  who  goes  to  confession,  is  not  a  '  scontento,'  and  can  get  a 
good  word  firam  his  priest,  is  sure  of  fbod  at  the  convent  doors  fbr  himself  and  his 
fiunily.  We  are  n.ot  saying  there  is  no  good  in  tins  custom ;  in  fiurt,  it  is  the  one 
good  thing  we  have  come  across  in  connection  with  the  system  of  government;  but 
still,  on  an  indolent  and  demoralised  population  like  that  of  Rome,  the  benefit 
of  this  sort  of  charity,  whioli  destroys  the  last  and  strongest  motiye  fixr  exertion,  is 
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Iff  no  means  munixed.    The  car^aal  prindple,  indeed  of  P^p^l  nda  ii  to  teadi  Hm, 
mbjectB  to  rely  on  charity  in  place  of  industry. 

"  In  order  to  relieve,  in  some  measan^  tk^  feaiAd  disfarass  that  edsU  among 
the  poor  of  Borne,  tiie  Qovemment  has  talcieii  some  hnndrcda  (nearly  a  tbouaaiid  ip» 
should  gneas)  of  persons  into  thmr  employment  and.  set  tiiem- to  work  oaewnvating 
the  Eonim.  The  sight  of  these  men  woiiking^  or  rather  pretending  to  work,  it 
reckoned  one  of  the  stock  jollies  of  the  i|e^s^,  Sii,  men  are  regnlarjj^,  employed  in 
conveying  a  wheelbarrow  filled  with  two  spadf^Qila  of  soiL  There  is  one  mmi  to 
each  handle,  two  in  front  to  poll  when  the  road  riaes,  and  one  on  each  nde  to  keep 
the  barrow  steady.  Ton  will  see  any  day  long  fl)es:  of  sooh  barrows  so  eaoorfee^, 
creeinng  at  a  snail's  pace,  to  and  from  the  Forum.  It  is  hardly  neosiaaiy  to  sagr 
that  no  progress  whatever  has  been  made  in  the  exoavationi^  oi^  in  truth,  is  lik^ 
to  be  made.  Yet  all  these  workmen  are  ab}e*bodied  fiallowa^  who  seesiw  two  paala 
a-day  for  doing  nothing.  Much  less  ii^jury  would  be  inflicted  on  their  self-raspept. 
by  giving  tiiem  the  money,  outright  than  in  return  ibr  tiiis  mockery  of  labour. 

**  The  amusements  of  the  people  are  much  what  might  be  ezpeoted  from  tbeir 
oooupations.  To  do  them  justice,  they  drink  but  little^  and  even  at  the  road  aide 
'  Osterias'  on  a  Sunday  yon  rarely  see  a  Roman  drunk.  On. the  other- hsn^  they 
are  a  nation  of  gamblers.  Their  diief  amusement^  not  to  say  their  chief  oemp^ 
tion,  is  gambling.  In  the  middle  of  the  day,  aft  street  comers,  and  in  snnpy  spoti^ 
you  see  groups  of  working  men  playing  at  pitch  halijpenny,  or  gesticulating  wildSy 
over  the  mysterious  game  of  '  moro.'  Skittles  and  stone-throwing  ave  the  only 
popular  amusements  which  require  bodily  exertion ;  and  both  of  tbes^  aa  pliiyod 
here,  are  as  much  chance  as  skill.  The  lottery,  too^  of  which  ^m  bsF^ 
before^  is  the  delight  of  every,  true  Soman." 


lU,^Tke  Ammemn  Omum  of  1860^ 

Thb  New  York  Herald  givw  the  foUowing  proepeotWe  e«tiiBftt«  oftiw 
United  States  Census  to  be  taken  in  1800: — 

'*  The  Government  at  Washington  is  now  engaged  in  preparing  for  tho  Eigfalli 
Oensns  since  the  organisation  of  the  Republic,  and  it  has  already  issued  ptdimioaiy 
instructions  for  carrying  out  that  great  woric  to  the  cmsus  marshals  thmagfaont  the 
Qoontiy.  We  publish  to-day  the  programme  to  be  adopted  in  order  to  enaow 
correct  and  speedy  returns.  The  Census  officials,  are  to  oommenee  q^eratiGsm  on 
the  1st  of  June,  and  they  are  required  to  complete  the  woric  in  eveiy  State  sod 
territory  within  the  earliest  practicable  period.  Ten  years  have  elapsed,  sinoe  tfaa 
last  national  Census  was  tdcen,  and  in  that  period  the.  country  has  attained  % 
marvellous  degree  of  poosperity,  highly  developed  ronurces,  a  widely-etteBdad 
territory,  and  a  largely-iacfeased  population.  Ttvo  States— rHittnesota  and  Oiegem 
^have  been  sdded  to  the  Union  since  then,  and  three  new  territories— Kaniiaaj 
Nebraska,  and  Washington-^bave  been  organizod  under  territorial  legidatoreB. 
The  total  populati<m  of  the  States  and  Territories,  according  to  the  oenaas.of  1850^ 
was  28,191,876. 

'*  We  have  prepared  an  Estimated  return  of  the  present  populatkUH  in.anttapib> 
tion  of  the  Census  of  I860,  and  the  increase  within  the  last  decade  piesonts  an 
astonishing  example  of  the  growth  of  the  United  States.  A  State  Cenauachaa  been 
taken  since  1860  in  twelve  States  and  six  Territories,  at  diflBsrsnt  periods-^in  1866^ 
'66,  '68  and  '69.  Taking  the  increase  for  the  periods  between  the  nataonal  CensM 
of  1860  and  the  time  when  the  State  Censuses  were  taken  as  our  data,  wa  ha«a 
made  a  general  average  of  the  preseiMi  increase  for  the  entire  deeadc'*— di^idiiig  ikm 
States  into  classes  according  to  tbor  facilities  for  rapid  growth.  Thns  wa  find 
that,  while  the  Old  JFree  States  have  increased  at  the  average  of  88}  per  cent,  ior 
the  past  ten  years,  the  Ifew  ^FWtf  States  have  increased  at  thejrate  of  from  60.  te 
80Q  pfsr  ceaK  thO:  Old  Siw  StaliWifilt.the  nte  of  60  per  cent,  andths  lUmkaktm 
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State  of  Tew  at  tbe  rate  of  160  per  cent,  and  tin  TBrtUoriew  tA  ^B  nJbe  of  150 
per  cent.  By  this  mode  we  may  arrive  very  eloeely  at  the  aggregate  popolatkni  of 
the  entire  coontiy  in  1860. 

"  Basing  a  calculation  upon  the  general  ayerage  increase  per  cent.,  we  are 
enabled  to  present  the  fbllowing  tables  of  the  probable  increase  of  the  entire  Union 
for  the  whole  decade,  together  with  the  total  population  in  1860 : — 

Prospective  Edimate  of  Census  ResuUs  <^  1860. 


(A.) — Old  Fesb  Statss. 

Connecticat 

Massachveetta 

Maine 

New  York   ^ 

New  Hampshire 

Rhode  Island  

Pennsylyania  

Vermont 

New  Jersey 

Ohio    

Indiana    

Ihtal  

(B.>— Old  Slats  Statbs. 

Alabama 

District  of  Colombia 

Delaware 

Florida 

Georgia    

Lonitiana    

Kentucky 

Maryland 

MissisBippi 

Missouri 

North  Carolina  ^ 

South  Carolina   

Tennessee    

Virginia  

Arinnaaa 

ma 

(C.)— Nbw  Slays  Stats. 
Teaaa  .....•» 

(D.)^Nsw  FbsbI^atss. 

(ilifomia    

Iowa    

Tbtal  


Population  fa 
1860. 


370,792 
994,514 
583,169 
3,097,394 
317,976 
147,545 

2,811,786 
314,120 
489,555 

1,980,329 
988,416 


11,595,596 


771,623 
51,687 
91,532 
87,445 

906,185 

517,762 
982,405 
583,0i34 
606,526 
682,044 

869,039 

668,507 

1,002,717 

1,421,661 

209,897 


9,452,064 


212,592 


92,597 
192,214 


284,811 


Eatd.  Avge. 

Inemie 
in  Tea  Yean 


Pereent. 
33l 


50 


x6o 


Eetd.PopB. 

inlSdOT 


504,688 
1,321,097 

793,758 
4,043,914 

432,718 

200,825 

3,146,597 

427,202 

664,415 

2,500,000 

1,345,344 


15,380,558 


1,044,039 

77,530 

137,298 

131,167 

1,359,277 

700,000 

1,473,607 

874,5M 

909,789 

1,023,066 

1,303,558 
1,002,760 
1,504.075 
2,132,491 
314,845 


13,988,053 


538,198 


1,018,589 
214,354 


1,232,943 
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Papulation  in 
1860. 

£std.ATge. 

Increue 
in  Ten  Yean. 

Eatd.Popn. 

(D.)— CofUA— New  Fwib 
Statbb. 

lUinois 

851,470 

397,654 

6,077 

305,391 

13,294 

Percent. 
6o 

9t 
W 
99 
•  f 

99 

tt 
99 
99 
9t 

1,362,352 

Michigan 

636.246 

Minnesota   

9,723* 

Wlaconsin   

Oregon    

488.625 
21,390 

Total  

1,573,886 

2,518,336 

(E.)— N«w  Tbeeitoribb. 
New  Mexico    

61,547 
1U80 

153,867 

5.830 

Utah    

28,385 

Kansas... 

Nebraska 

17,600t 
17,145 

Ariiona   , , 

11.500 

Total  

72,927 

234,327 

Total  population  in  1850   .... 
Estimated  popnUtion  in  1860 

— 

23,191,876 
33,892,415 

*  The  population  of  Minnetota  is  undoubtedly  ten  times  greater,  but  we  are 
compelled  to  state  the  figures  thus  in  order  that  the  general  average  may  be  adheted 
to. 

t  KatwUt  the  17,600  is  according  to  general  average  of  increase  per  cent,  in  aU 
the  territories.     Official  canvas,  just  received,  makes  it  69,950. 


"  While  these  estimates  do  not  give  the  eiact  population  of  each  respective 
State  in  each  class  (as  is  manifest  by  the  estimates  for  Kansas  and  Ifinnesota), 
inasmuch  as  aom^  have  increased  in  a  greater  and  some  in  a  leaser  ratio  tiian  iJae 
general  average  of  percentage  which  we  have  taken  for  the  entire  class,  yet  they 
will  show  almost  accurately  the  aggregate  population  of  tlie  entire  ooontry  in  I860. 
Several  estimates  have  been  made  by  statisticians,  but  none  of  them  have  exceeded 
82,000,000  as  the  present  population;  but  here  we  have  a  population  in  round 
numbers  of  84,000,000,  and,  in  all  probability,  it  may  be  even  more  than  that 

"  Thus  we  shall  soon  exceed  the  population  of  either  France  or  England,  exdn- 
sive  of  their  colonies ;  the  only  nation  in  Europe  which  can  compete  with  us  will  be 
Russia,  and  we  can  command  a  greater  power  than  Russia,  because  every  quarter 
of  this  Union  is  knit  together  by  a  chain  of  railroads  and  telegraphs,  by  a  finee 
press,  and  a  unity  of  knguafire,  religion,  and  a  common  civilization.  So  that  while 
the  power  of  the  Russian  empire  is  diflused  over  a  vast  extent  of  widely-sundered 
territory,  our  power  is  concentrated,  like  that  of  one  great  city.  On  the  night  of 
the  approadiing  Presidential  election  we  shall  be  in  possession  of  the  vote  from 
every  part  of  the  country,  and  the  ne^  morning  it  will  be  announced  in  oar 
columns,  TJmtj  of  action  is  as  complete  throughout  the  entire  States  and  terri- 
tories of  this  Union — ^with  all  their  varieties  of  (^ate,  soil,  productions,  and  noea 
— as  it  was  in  the  great  dty  of  Athens,  or  any  other  ancient  dtj,  in  the  tide  of 
its  glory.    A  kindred  ambition  and  a  common  destiny  bind  ua  together  with  links 
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that  nnfjiing  bat  a  mad  iknatidsm  can  rend  asandflr.  And  thus  the  nation,  now 
only  in  its  in&ncy,  will  go  on  doubling  itself  within  every  hundred  years,  until  it 
becomes  more  populous  thati  all  Europe,  or  China. 

"  But  there  is  ah  issue  now  before  the  people  which,  if  it  be  not  rightly  deter- 
mined, win  put  a  termination  to  all  this  growth  and  prosperily,  and,  so  far  from 
another  decade  leaving  this  great  country  a  marvel  of  power  and  extent,  it  may 
find  her  disunited  and  powerless — the  wreck  of  what  was  once  a  youthfbl  giant — 
with  her  promises  unfblfilled,  her  destiny  unaooomplished-^the  pity,  and  not  the 
pride  of  the  world*" 


lY.— Gitr  ofS^dnty^  New  South  Walea^-^rihs^  Deatki^  thtrwyear^, 

1867-9. 

Tbk  following  paragraphs  are  from  the  official  report  of  the  Registrar 
of  the  city  of  Sydney  in  New  South  Wales :— * 

*'  The  numbers  of  Births  and  Deaths  registered  during  the  hurt  three  years 
bang  the  only  complete  years  comprised  under  the  Registration  Act,  are  given  in 
the  annexed  table : — 


PopuUtion. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

Births  over 
Deaths. 

1857 

56,096 

2,272 

1,317 

955 

1858 

58,238 

2»266 

1,647 

619 

1850 

60,462 

2,378 

1,406 

972 

"  The  proportional  numbers  of  births  and  deaths  per  annum  t6  each  thousand 
persons  of  the  living  City  population  are  shown  in  the  tittble  following  .—^ 


1857. 
1858 
1859. 


39-58 


Birth-rate. 

DeatU-iate. 

40-50 

23-48 

38-91 

28-29 

39-33 

23  25 

25*02 


'*  We  have  now  the  recorded  data  of  three  complete  years  touching  the  birth- 
rate attd  the  death-rate  within  the  city  of  Sydney.  The  result  is,  that  the  mean 
avenge  of  the  whole  year  gives  IbHy  Births  and  Twentif-five  Deaths  to  every 
thousand  of  the  city  population.  Compared  with  the  urban  mortality  of  the 
Mother  country,  severe  as  the  mortality  of  Sydney  has  been  represented  to  be,  it  is 
below  the  average  of  British  towns,  and  far  below  that  of  some  of  those  towns. 
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The  daatb-nite  of  last  year  was  only  23  per  l^OGO,  being  less  than  io  either  of  th* 
preyioiu  two. 

"  The  death-rate  of  the  past  quarter  was  also  lower  than  either  of  the  tw« 
pieeedlng  springs— 2  per  1,000  lower  than  1857,  and  7  per  1,000  lower  than  1858. 
The  most  frolteRil  birth  season  in  Sydney  is  the  antomn;  whilrt  o«r  heaviest 
mortality  occurs  in  the  spring.  In  England,  on  the  contrary,  births  are  most 
plentiftil  in  the  warm  seasons,  and  deaths  in  the  oold.  It  is  also  seen,  that  iHule 
the  warm  season  prodaces  in  Sydney  a  death-rate  higher  than  that  of  Briitiah 
towns  by  nearly  4  per  1,000,  otir  cool  season  is  so  fkvoarable  to  health  that  our  dty 
death-rate  is  5  per  1,000  below  that  of  towns  in  England,  and  6|  per  1,000  below 
that  of  the  towns  in  Scotland.  The  effect  of  season  upon  the  mortality  of  the 
respective  ages  may  be  judged  by  the  next  table,  which  gives  the  means  of  the  last 
three  years : — 


Under  5 

5—20 

20—60 

60.  &c. 

Winter  and  Autumn .... 
Spring  and  Summer .... 

71-64 
111-89 

4*24 
5*25 

16-8S 
1713 

*7^ 
130*96 

**  With  infants  and  the  aged  the  mortality  of  the  warm  season  is  mach  lugber 
than  in  the  cool,  the  excen  with  eithet  being  about  40  per  1,000,  or  4  per  cent.'* 


Y.— Germany — Em^nUionfrom^  1854-9. 

The  following  statement  is  given  on  the  anthority  of  the  AustraUan  and 
New  Zealand  OageUe,  a  very  intelligent  and  usefol  weekly  newspaper, 
published  in  London  by  Messrs.  Olger  and  Street 

"  From  authentic  statistical  returns  sent  to  us  from  Hamburg,  it  appears  that 
the  total  number  of  Qerman  emigrants  who  left  Europe  from  the  three  principal 
ports  of  emigration  during  the  last  tax.  years,  was  as  follows : — 


Bremen. 

Hainbiirg. 

Antwerp. 

l^taL 

1854 

75,424 
31,544 
36,511 
49,449 
23,127 
21,992 

50,819 
18,652 
26,203 
31,566 
19,799 
13,023 

25,843 

7,434 

10,052 

13,333 

4,080 

1,320 

151.086 
57,630 
72,766 

1855 

1856 

1857 

94»348 
47.006 

36,335 

1858 

1859 

Total  .... 

238,047 

160,062 

62,062 

460,171 

"  Thus  has  Qermany,  in  a  short  space  of  years,  lost  half  a  million  of  its  moat 
useful  and  industrious  inhabitants — ^for  the  wanting  40,000  to  make  up  the  round 
sum  are  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  German  emigrants  who  embark  at 
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Hamburg  fbr  Hull,  and  then,  croodng  the  country  to  Liverpool,  take  a  passage 
there  for  Canada  and  the  United  States.  As  the  total  population  of  Germany  is 
computed  to  be  about  forty-five  millions,  it  follows  that  the  loss  to  the  ooontry  is 
con^eraUy  more  than  One  per  cent," 


YL-^OMU  MMmt  Soeie^  at  Parii.'-Omditwn  and  Oprndhm  in  1869. 

Thb  PariB  Ccftrespofident  of  the  JEeonomUt  newspaper  of  6th  May 
(1860  )y  deBcribea  as  follows  the  results  of  the  Annual  General  Meeting  of 
the  Shaieholdeis  <yf  the  Soei^  GSn^ral  de  Credit  MMUar^  held  at  Paris 
on  doth  April  (1800).  The  French  money  is  converted  into  sterling  at 
25f.  =  ^. 

"  Hie  Credit  MoHlier  Shareholders  hdd  their  annual  meeting  on  the  80th  April 
(1860),  and,  as  usual,  the  report  presented  by  the  directors  has  exdted  great 
inteftsi  Tin  dividend  dedared  was,  as  had  been  expected,  only  12  f.  50  c.  per 
share,  ii^  addition  to  the  hiterest  of  5  per  cent,  per  shore,  making  25  f.  paid  at 
the  begianing  of  tiie  present  yeah  The  sum  is  certainly  deplorably  small,  but  in 
1868  and  1857  there  were  no  dividends  at  all.  Tn  1856  the  dividend  (in  addition 
to  the  6  per  cent,  interest)  was  90f.j  in  1855, 178 f.  70  c;  in  1854,  84 f.;  and  in 
1858»  25f.  Thus,  then,  it  will  be  seen  the  Credit  Mobilier  is  subject  to  striking 
lluotaatbBs  cf  good  and  111  fortune. 

"  The  report,  after  some  general  observations,  and  after  stating  that  the 
Company  subscribed  50,000,000  f.  in  the  last  loan  of  500,000,000  f.  raised  by  the 
Oo^emmoit,  enters  into  somewhat  elaborate  detail  respecting  the  co-operation 
of  the  C«mpany  in  certain  Spanish  enterprises — ^the  North  of  Spidn  and  thd 
Cordova  io  Seville  Railways,  and  the  Spanish  Credit  Mobilier.  These  affidrs,  it 
appears,  h&ve  not  obtained  the  support  which  had  been  hoped  for  from  the  Spanish 
people ;  bit  nevertheless,  the  intervention  of  the  Company  in  them  is  justified  on 
the  gronnis  thut  th^  are  good  in  themselves,  and  that  the  Company  but  follows 
the  examine  set  by  English  capitaUsts  in  supporting  the  Rouen  Railway  at  a  time 
at  which  toe  undertaking  met  with  little  fiivonr  in  France.  The  Russian  RaUways, 
in  which  tae  Credit  Mobilier  is  largely  interested,  are  nett  noticed,  and  a  favour- 
able accooit  is  given  of  their  rituation  and  prospects ;  among  othor  things,  I  see 
the  Commercial  Treaty  between  England  and  France  is  set  down  as  likely  to  be 
advantageous  to  these  Unes  by  creating  a  larger  demand  for  Rnsrian  raw  materials. 
The  Austrian,  the  Danphin^  (French),  and  the  Southern  (French)  Railways ;  the 
Paris  Omiibuses,  the  Paris  Gas,  and  the  Paris  Real  Property  (Immobilidre) 
Companiea  in  all  which  the  Credit  Mobilier  is  concerned,  are  successively  referred 
to;  nor  is  the  Compagnie  Maratime — one  of  its  pet  projects — which  has  hitherto 
been  very  unfortunate,  forgotten;  indeed,  its  situation  is  represented  as  qmte 
coleur  de  roee.  The  report  then  gives  the  following  as  the  'general  situation 
of  the  Company  on  the  31st  December  last :' — 

LlABILlTIBS  (Potfft^). 

£ 

Capital 2,400.000 

Accounts  current 3,096,637 

Bills  to  pay,  and  various  creditors 237,876 

Reserve: ^ 80,000 

Balance  of  account  of  profit  and  loss ........  188 ,  158 

Total 6,002,671 
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AsssTS  {Aeiif)» 

£ 

Rentes  and  shares , 3,011^262 

Bonds 65,463 

Bills  to  reoeiTe 321,862 

*  Continuations '  (reports)  624,031 

Adranoes  to  companies    673,575 

Honse  of  the  company  and  fomiture 58,001 

Cash    in    hand  or  at    the  bank,   andl  118475 

dividends  to  receive J  440,4/0 

5,202,669 


"  After  comparing  these  items  with  those  of  preceding  years,  and  after  remarir- 
ixig,  en  fonant,  that  the  use  of  cheques  which  the  Credit  Mobilier  inangorated 
some  time  back,  is  on  the  increase,  the  report  proceeds  to  give  details  reepectiiig 
the  acooont  '  of  profit  and  loss,'  on  which  it  justly  remarks,  '  the  iuteresl  of  the 
shareholders  is  concentrated/  It  appears  from  what  is  said,  that  the  traisactionB 
in  rente  and  shares  yielded  a  profit  last  year  of  32,4342.;  interest  and  oonmisaon 
one  of  111,358/.;  and  the  deposit  of  securities,  &c.,  one  of  1,8002.  To  these 
items,  one  of  6,1602.  is  added,  as  the  balance  of  what  is  realisable  of  the  'aocmnu- 
lated  profits  of  1857  and  1868 '  (they  were  376,9472.)  after  deducting  th«  <  depre- 
ciation caused  by  the  uncertainty  of  the  situation  in  1859,  and  the  dininutions 
which  prudence  renders  advisable  on  different  accounts '  (this  evidently  aeans  that 
the  said  '  accumulated  profits '  are  represented  by  securities  which  have  greatly 
declined  in  value).  A  total  profit  for  the  year  of  207,2002.  is  thus  arrived  at,  and 
that  sum  is  thus  disposed  of: — 

£ 

Expenses  of  management,  &c 19,041 

Interest  of  5  per  cent,  on  25  f.  per  share,  1  ,  oa  aaa 

paid  in  January  last /  l^"'^"" 

10  per  cent,  to  the  directors 6,815       ' 

Dividend  of  12  f.  50  c.  per  share 6,000 

Balance  to  be  carried  over  to  next  year  1,342 

Total £153,198 

•'  The  report  concludes  by  expressing  the  conviction  that  the  situatioi  of  afiairs 
in  general  is  about  to  improve,  and  that  consequently  that  of  the  Credb  Mobilier 
vnll  improve  with  it :  also  by  lamenting  that  the  shares  of  the  Company  give  rise 
to  wild  speculation,  by  repudiating  all  responsibility  therein,  and  by  deckring  that 
there  are  '  few  enterprises  in  which  the  element  of  labour,  and  that  grea:  foresight 
without  which  nothing  is  certain  and  durable,  enter  into  so  high  a  debtee  as  they 
do  in  the  Credit  Mobilier.'  Such  is  an  analysis  of  the  last  report  presorted  to  the 
shareholders  of  this  remarkable  institution.  Yoiir  intelligent  readers  wiU  draw 
their  own  conclosions  from  it." 

With  reference  to  the  preceding  report,  the  fimea  of  the  4th  Hay 
(1880),  contains  the  following  comment ! — 

"  According  to  the  accounts  submitted  at  the  annual  meeting  of  t^e  Credit 
Molnlier  Company  at  Paris,  the  balance  of  360,0002.,  which  stood  to  tie  credit 
of  the  eoQoem  at  the  end  of  1868,  has  dwuidled  to  60  0002.     This  nsult  has 
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oocanoned  great  remark,  dnoe  it  appears  wholly  inexplicable,  the  Company  being 
■uppofied  to  have  enjoyed  during  the  past  twelvemonth  almost  exdoaive  opportoni- 
tiea  of  connecting  itself  moat  profitably  with  all  such  projects  as  have  received 
countenance  from  the  Government.  The  understanding  at  the  meeting,  however^ 
seemed  to  be  that  no  questions  were  to  be  tolerated.  Scarcely  fbrty  shareholders 
attended,  and  one  or  two  who  had  the  courage  to  solicit  information,  are  reported 
to  have  been  immediately  put  down.  At  any  time  the  danger  of  resistance  from 
intractable  shareholders  is  small,  since  by  the  statutes  of  the  Company  those  only 
can  daim  to  be  present  who  have  held  at  least  200  shares  for  nx  months.  As  a 
means  of  silendng  inquirers  on  the  present  occasion,  the  unworthy  trick  was 
resorted  to  of  threatening  that  the  Board  of  IMrectors  would  resign  if  any 
'  mistrust '  were  exhibited.  After  the  payment  of  a  dividend,  the  available  balance 
of  profit  and  kMS  will  be  reduced,  H  is  stated,  to  1,260Z." 

I  may  yentnze  to  refer  to  the  statement  relative  to  the  Credit  Mobiher 
made  by  me  in  Section  (F),  at  Cheltenham,  in  1866,  and  to  remind  those 
who  heard  tha>t  statement^  of  the  close  conformity  of  the  aotoal  results 
now  announced  to  the  results  then  predicted. — Ed.  S*  J. 


YIL— Local  Taxation  of  England  and  Walei,  Scotland,  and  Irdand 
fit  1858-9. 

Thk  following  Return  **•  showing  the  Amount  Annually  Collected  by 
Rates,  Tolls,  and  Dues  in  England  and  Wales,  Scotland  and  Ireland^  so  fiir 
as  the  same  can  be  ascertained  from  existing  Returns,*'  is  obtained  from 
Pari.  Paper  204/1860,  just  issued.  The  amounts  marked  (•)  have  not 
been  ascertained. 

(I.)  England  and  Walbs. 

£ 

Poor's  rate  (with  which  are  collected  County,  Police,  and!  o  loo  ooa 

Borough  rates),  1868 /  »»18».»»0 

Church  rate  {average  t^  eeven  yean) 263,710 

(Additional  voluntary  contributions,  260,550/.) 

Highway  rate  (including  paving,  &c.,  under  Local  Acts),  1857  1> 949,837 

Metropolis  Local  Management  Act  t 

Rates  levied  by  general  board  « 159,886 

*  Rates  levied  by  the  parishes  and  district  boards — 

*  Local  Oovemment  Act  and  Boards  of  Health  (in  addition  1 

to  Highways)  J 

*  Sewers  rates,  under  3  and  4  Will.  4,  c  22 — 

*  Local  Drainage  Acta,  Bedford  Leveli  Norfolk,  Lincoln,  &c.  ^- 

*  Lighting,  Ac,  Act  3  and  4  WiU.  4,  c.  90  -. 

Turnpike  tolls,  1856 Ii051f050 

*  Bridge  tolls   -*. 

*  Ferries  ».„.. ; — 

*  Market  tolls  and  dues  — 

*  Port  Dnes » -_ 

England  and  Wales  (m  far  at  atceriained).  Total 11,613,363 
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(11.)    SoOTLAiriK 

By  parochiftl  boards  (from  retunis  obtuned  firom  the  Board  of 
Saperrision): 

Under  Poor  Law  Act ^»..^-...-..  je622,100 

«,      Bnrial  Groanda  Act w. 1,819 

J,      Laails  Valaation  Act  ^ ^704 

Begialapation  Ac^  birtfa%  maniaffBi^  1        io^240 

i  itniiofval  Act  ,.^ 1|468 


ByCoanties  and  Bnrgbi(ftK>in  retnrna  obtAied  fnuL  the  Lord 

AdTocate) : 

Rog;oe  money £l^,tit 

Police  fbroe,  fighting  nd  cleatiaitig    214,929 

MaOA  «flMssment8 S2,24l 

Road  aasenmenta  and  pailBg  Tilei   HM>«S14 

Land*  Valuation  A.ct  7,661 

Registration  of  births,  && ^,^ 6,545 

Registration  of  Toters 3,141 

Nntsances  RemoTsl  Act » 726 

Annuity  tai  (clergy)   „ I5,dl7 

Militia  stores  12,305 

General  municipal  ezpensei    ....Mi.....  28,291 


4SB»a» 


mm 


Tcmpfke  tolls  (from  Homt  Ofice  rehmis) 209,86^ 

•  Stalttte  labonr  roads — 


Scotland  (to  far  q»  oteeHaimed),  Total  «    1,28MS0 

(III.)  Irblakd. 

£ 
(From  returns  obtained  from  the  Lord  Lieatenant)i 

Grand  Jury  cesa ^ .....^.... ».,.»,^,^^^»^  991*083 

Poor  rate ^ ., „,...,.„  526,877 

Rates  under  Towtis  Improrement  Act .«  10»813 

M          Municipal  Corporation  Act^  3  and  4  Vict.,  1  o  ^  ao 

c.  108 J  *'*•* 

,,          Lighting,  Watching,  fto..  Act,  9  Oeo»  4,  €.82  4,215 

„          LocMl  Aola ^ 194,286 

Lreland,  Total 1,729,683 

SVMMAKT. 

£ 

England  and  Wales  (so  Ikr  as  ascertained) 11,613,363 

SootlanA  .,  ..- * —    1,285,4«« 

Ireland  „  «.*.,     1,789,683 

United  Kingdom,  light  due«,  1859 278,57^ 

Total,  so  fcr  as  the  same  has  been  ascertained 14,902|09# 
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Yin.^Strikei  of  Bmldmg  Troda  in  New  Y&ri  in  1850. 

Thb  following  statement  is  from  the  Building  News  (London),  of  the 
3id  Janeyl8fi9:— 

"  We  lately  gave  an  aooount  of  the  prominng  atate  of  boiling  opening  in 
New  York,  and  the  appearance  of  prosperity  after  long  depreefion;  but  we  regret 
to  say  that  the  prospect  is  now  far  from  satisfactory^  for  the  agitators  and  Unionists 
in  New  York,  who  have  done  so  mach  ii\jnry  to  the  trade  of  the  city  by  oombina- 
tions  and  strikes,  have  set  to  work  to  throw  the  whole  operations  into  oonfhsiony 
and  to  produce  a  general  strike.  There  are  a  set  of  men  in  the  Atlantic  Metro- 
polis who  spend  their  time  chiefly  in  the  drinking-honses,  and  in  pot-house  oratory, 
living  at  the  expense  of  their  dubs,  and  doing  as  little  wot\  as  they  can.  In  fact, 
these  pests  of  the  working-classes  are  not  properly  working  men;  some  of  them 
are  keepers  of  drinking-plaoes,  and  some  lawyers'  clerks,  and  practising  on  the 
number  of  strangers  in  New  York,  G^erman  and  other  forei^i^ners,  they  coerce  the 
American  and  English  employers  and  masters  in  various  wsys.  The  moment  a 
trade  in  New  York  becomes  considerable,  the  system  of  agitation  is  begun,  good 
workmen  ace  not  allowed  to  do  as  they  like,  but  rates  of  pay  are  set  up  to  foster 
inferior  hands,  and  the  hulking  vagabonds  live  at  the  expense  of  the  general  body. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  employers  move  to  other  places,  where  they  and  their 
workmen  can  be  free  from  intimidation  and  intrigue,  and  New  York  loses  many 
branches  of  business,  or  is  subjected  to  severe  competition,  for  it  is  the  nature  of 
Americans  to  seek  independence  of  action ;  they  will  pay  high  wages  to  good 
workmen,  but  they  will  not  have  loafers  quartered  upon  them. 

"  At  the  last  advices  the  following  trades  had  been  induced  to  strike  :~^ 
Carptmtera,  their  present  pay  is  6#.  8<{.  to  7«.  a-day,  and  they  ask  7«.  6<f.  to  8f. 
Bricklayera,  their  scale  is  6«.  8<2.  a-dsy ;  they  demand  7«.  Tin  Sooffn^  who  are 
employed  in  setting  up  the  favourite  tin  roof^  and  who  earn  4f.  to  It.  a-day,  are 
asking  8#.  Painters,  whose  wages  are  7«.  a-day,  ask  St,  TunneUert  or  Nawiet, 
Irish  or  German,  earn  St.  6d.  a-day ;  they  ask  4».  Minwrt  ta%  paid  4ff.  a-day, 
and  ask  4«.  6<2.  to  6«.  Shi/pjoinert  are  receiving  8«.  a-day,  and  demand  lOf. 
Carvers  are  getting  8«.  to  8«.  a-day ;  they  want  a  quarter  more.  OUdert^  pay  is 
6«.  a:day,  and  they  require  St.  Vamithert  and  PoUthert,  or  French  Polishers, 
require  an  advance  of  25  per  cent,  on  present  rates.  I/obourers  are  paid  4t.  a-day, 
and  require  6«.  Pianoforte-makers  are  getting  40t.  to  64*.  a-week,  and  demand 
ftom  10  to  26  per  cent,  increase.  Carpet  Weaners  are  paid  8«.  to  8«.  8<f .  per  day, 
and  require  10  to  25  per  cent,  advance.  Cap-makert  are  asking  12  to  25  per  cent, 
additional.  Sailors,  under  guidance  of  the  crimps,  want  20  per  cent,  increase  of 
wages.     Wtniert  require  for  their  advance  25  per  cent,  on  previous  rates. 

'*  Several  of  these  had  struck,  or  threatened  to  strike,  and  some  had  succeeded 
in  obtaining  an  advance,  while  the  agitators  were  bringing  free  trades  under  unions. 

"  It  is  of  course  to  be  observed  that  the  rates  are  moetiy  fbr  rather  short  days^ 
and  exclusive  of  overtime,  but  it  will  scarcely  fiul  to  be  remarked  that  on  the  whole, 
the  old  rates  of  pay  in  New  York  are  far  flrom  being  so  high  as  working  men 
suppose  to  be  the  case*  end  many  claases  of  labourers  are  veiy  poorly  paid.  Tbie 
arises  firom  two  causes,  first,  from  the  abundant  supply  of  inferior  lalxmr,  Qennan 
and  Irish ;  and  secondly,  because  the  market  is  overstocked  with  iniMor  labour 
and  with  men  of  common  trades.  Labourers  and  navvies  are  supplied  by  the 
emigrants  we  have  mentioned,  and  the  Qermans  can  fbmish,  in  abundance^ 
carpenters  and  bricklayers.  The  emigrants,  too,  crowd  into  New  York  and  stop 
tbeie." 
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JX,^^£itehaH^  Op&nUiona^New  York  and  London. 

A  RBCBNi*  number  of  the  New  TarJb  EeanomUt  has  the  following 
remarks  upon  the  Export  of  Gold  to  England : — 

"  llie  activity  of  the  Qold  Bhipment  at  the  present  moment,  makes  the  cost 
of  the  transaction  a  matter  of  some  interest,  and  it  may  be  illnstrated  by  an  actoal 
transmission  of  SoffUi  to  London  for  ocnnagei  as  follows : — 

DoU. 

Cost  of  10,000  Eagles  at  ^10 100,000    *- 

Insurance  on  1^100,000  at  2i  per  cent 1^505    - 

Policy 1  25 

Kegi,  packing,  and  other  charges < <«.        4  25 

'  ■  510  50 

Cost  m  New  York 100,510  50 

i  ■ 

Proceeds  of  two  kegs,  containing  10,000  Eagles,  melted "j  £         9.  d. 

into  30  bars,  weighing  447  lbs.  7  oz.  16  dwt.,  reported  I       aa  407     5    1 
worse  1 J  gr..  being  equal  to  4391b.  4oz.  12dwt.  3grs.  f     *"'^' 
standard,  or  5oc.  12  dwt.  3grs.  at  77t.  9d J 

Allowed  by  melters  for  gold  adhered  to  crucibles  2  18    3 

20,500    3    4 
Chargei  at  Lherpool, 

Freight  |  per  cent  i^375  at  4*80 i^78    2    6 

Tianding  charges    »....      1  10    ** 

Chat^gei  at  Londtm. 

Carriage  and  Insurance  to  London^  at  3«.  1  9A  -tt 

per  100/.  on  20,500/ /  du  10  - 

Postage  and  car  hire -    8  - 

Cartage  to  and  from  melters 1    -  - 

Melting 11     4  ^ 

Assaying    7  10  6 

130  10    - 

20,369  13    4 
Add  hiterest  until  maturity  of  bUls,  say  50  days  at  37t....  101  15    3 

20,4n     8     7 
Less  commission  on  bills  i  per  cent,  oft  20,352/.  I5f.  7d,  101  15    3 

Cash  m  London 20,369  13    4 

"  Which  amotint  drawn  at  sixty  days'  sight,  to  produce  the  above  cost  of 
100,510  dols«  50  c>  makes  the  exchange  III  11*100  per  cent.,  or  nearly  lllf  per 
cent.  This  was  the  result  to  the  general  shipper,  but  the  large  houses  eiyoy 
advantages  which  enable  them  to  supply  the  market  with  good  bills  at  rates  which 
leave  a  loss  to  outsiders.  There  are  also  modifications  to  the  above  return.  When 
bars  are  remitted  at  j^  to  f  dis.,  the  result  is  better,  and  when  the  eagles  are  sold 
at  a  price  of  76«.  2d,,  which  we  think  was  the  late  quotation,  a  slightly  different 
result  is  arrived  at» 

"  The  English  bank  at  times  when  the  shipments  became  too  active,  has  been 
known  to  r^ect  the  eagles,  which  involved  thdr  melting  and  a  loss  to  the  shipper 
who  predicated  his  movement  on  a  sale  of  the  eagles.  When  oommisnons  and 
insurance  are  not  paid  the  shipper  has  a  great  advantage  over  other  houses  who 
pay  those  items." 
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X.—l\»ri^.'^Skae  of  Currenq^Amaufa  of  Ddi^  dx.,  in  Mojf^  J  860. 

Thb  following  intereflting  statement  is  from  the  correspondent  of  the 
Timesy  dated  at  Constantinople,  27ih  April,  I860:— 

"  The  prospect  of  the  establishment  of  a  National  Bank  of  Tw»key  becomes 
more  and  more  remote.  Doubts  of  the  suooen  of  the  midertaking,  under  the 
aospioes  of  those  now  engaged  in  it,  have  long  been  entertained  here ;  and  the  fadi 
that,  owing  to  some  misunderstanding  between  themselves  and  the  Conoeasionaries 
or  Directors  in  London,  all  the  members  of  the  local  board  have  sent  in  their 
resignations,  cannot  but  add  to  the  distrast.  It  is  isid,  though  I  mnch  doubt  the 
aocuracy  of  the  report,  that  the  Ottoman  Bank  is  likely  to  oo-operate  with  the 
present  holders  of  the  concession  in  carrying  out  the  prqjeot  There  are  those,  on 
the  other  hand,  who  maintain  that  some  six  or  eight  Greek  and  Jewish  bankers, 
who  almost  entirely  monopolize  the  loans  raised  iu  this  place  by  the  Turkish 
Oovemment,  and  who  have  contrived  to  get  the  whip  hand  over  so  many  of  the 
mmisters,  are  about  to  take  the  matter  into  theur  own  special  charge.  These 
bankers  have  naturally  looked  with  disfavour  on  a  scheme  which,  by  pladng  the 
Government  in  a  stronger  financial  position,  would  tend  to  diminish  the  enormous 
profits  they  now  derive  from  its  necessities.  At  the  same  time  they  cannot  but 
feel  that  some  such  institution  must  one  day,  and  in  all  probabiliiy  ere  long,  be 
established;  and  they  may  deem  it  their  best  policy,  now  that  an  opportunity 
offers,  to  step  in,  and,  l^  taking  the  whole  matter  upon  themselves,  efiectually 
guard  against  the  consequences  they  have  feared.  It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  in 
the  interests  of  the  oountry,  the  indefinite  postponement  of  all  the  advantages 
proposed  would  be  prefbrable  to  such  an  occurrence  as  this.  The  six  or  eight  firms 
alluded  to  are  creditors  of  the  Government  to  an  enormous  amount,  and  the  rate  at 
which  their  claims  increase  by  the  usurious  interest  they  extort,  is  almost  beyond 
belief.  Unless  some  stringent  means  be  taken  by  the  Government,  and  that 
speedily,  to  regain  its  independence  of  these  gentlemen,  I  can  see  nothing  but  utter 
ruin  in  store  for  the  empire.  The  process  by  which  the  fkbric  of  Ottoman  rule  is 
allowed  to  be  undermixied  by  these  skilftil  assailants,  if  less  calculated  to  alarm, 
will,  perhaps  for  that  veiy  reason,  prove  more  fktal  than  any  scheme  of  fbreign 
aggression.  With  states,  as  with  individuals,  whose  expenditure  is  not  apt  to  be 
regulated  by  the  amount  of  their  income,  persons  ever  ready  to  lend  money  at 
from  80  to  40  per  cent,  are  dangerous  assodates.  They  are  doubly  dangerous  when 
the  desire  to  effect  the  ruin  of  those  whom  they  accommodate  is  only  second  to  that 
of  profiting  by  the  extravagance  it  is  their  policy  to  encourage. 

"  That  your  readers  may  judge  whether  or  not  this  estimate  of  the  dangers 
which  threaten  the  Turkish  Government  is  an  exaggerated  one,  I  will,  before  con- 
cluding my  letter,  lay  before  them  a  specimen  of  the  operations  to  which  I  refer. 
That  transaction,  although  not  conducted  by  one  of  the  orthodox  clique,  is  the 
latest  of  its  kind  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge,  and  may  be  taken  as  a 
fair  sample.  In  the  meantime,  there  are  one  or  two  other  matters  which  claim 
attention. 

"  The  bank  scheme  will,  it  appears  to  me,  come  to  nothing.  Whether  the 
Government  will  be  able  to  forfeit  the  caution  money  of  the  concessionaires  is 
another  question.  Until  the  kaimes  are  all  withdrawn,  the  latter  have  the  best 
of  the  argument,  as  the  withdrawal  of  the  paper  money  by  the  Government  was 
made  a  conctition  precedent  to  the  commencement  of  the  operations  of  the  bank. 
The  time  first  fixed  for  the  extinction  of  the  paper  currency  has  gone  by ;  nor  do  I 
think  ministers  will  find  themselves  in  a  position  to  complete  the  operation  so  soon 
as  they  now  promise.  Nevertheless,  the  present  year  will  probably  not  end  without 
seeing  this  reform  accomplished. 

"  The  next  difficulty  to  be  dealt  with  is  the  besMH  currency.  This  curren<7 
takes  its  name  tram  the  beshlik,  or  five  piastre  piece,  which  forms  its  unit.  There 
is  reason  to  believe  that  about  460,000,000  piastres  of  this  money  have  issued  finom 
the  imperial  mint.    In  consequence,  however,  of  the  difference  between  its  intrinno 
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and  nominal  or  consent  valne,  there  can  be  no  doabt  that  Binningbam  and  other 
places  have  added  largely  to  the  stock  in  drcnlation.  The  difSsrent  issoea  of  tiiia 
money  from  the  Tnrki^  mint  have  varied  in  their  alloy ;  but  on  an  average  the 
value  of  the  metal  is  about  64  or  55  per  cent,  below  the  nominal  value  of  tha 
money.  The  Englith  toverngn  ia  now  worth  about  117,  and  tiie  Turkish  lira  or 
gold  medjidie  105  piastres  beshlik. 

"  Witli  a  view  to  prevent  a  oontinuanoe  of  the  evils  arising  from  the  ooostaiifr 
fluctuation  of  the  exchange  in  this  money  throughout  the  empire^  the  Oovemmeiifc 
has  entered  into  an  arrangement  with  certain  individuals,  who  thereby  engage  to 
keep  the  exchange  at  110  piastres  to  the  pound  sterling,  and  100  piastres  to  the 
Turkish  lira  ibr  ten  years.  The  manner  in  which  the  oontrmotors  are  to  effiwt  this 
is  the  following : — ^They  undertake  to  give  in  Constantinople,  tQ  all  comers,  good 
bills  on  London  and  the  chief  capitals  of  the  continent  against  beahliks,  at  the 
price  stipulated  in  their  CQntraot.  In  conrideration  of  this,  Qovemment  is  to  pay 
them  8,000,000  piastares  annually  during  the  ten  years.  The  contraotors,  moreover* 
agree  to  withdraw  every  year  of  that  period  40,000,000  paastras,  Government 
paying  them  on  each  of  such  withdrawals  20,008,000  piastres,  a  sum  sUgfatly 
exceeding  the  difference  between  the  intrinsic  and  nominal  value  of  the  amount  so 
withdrawn.  This  contract  was  not  to  have  come  into  operation  until  after  the 
eoEtindaon  of  the  paper  money,  but  the  oiBcial  paper  of  Monday  last  stated  l^uit 
arrangements  had  been  made  for  giving  effect  to  its  conditions  on  and  after  the 
lat  of  May  (old  style).  I  need  not  point  out  in  detail  the  enormous  risk  run  by 
the  contractors,  and  the  consequent  unsoundness  of  such  an  operation.  A  mmilar 
scheme  was  tried  some  years  since  with  the  kumes,  by  an  association  known  as  the 
AU^n  Bank,  and  signally  failed.  The  gentlemen  who  have  now  undertaken  a  like 
transaction,  in  the  hope  of  the  beshliks  reaching  a  price  which  would  make  their 
agreement  remunerative,  have  certainly  some  advantages  which  did  not  exist  in  the 
former  case.  It  will  probably  be  found,  notwitiistanding,  that  they  will  throw  up 
their  oontraot,  and  leave  Government  in  the  lurch,  if  tiiey  have  reason  to  repent 
of  their  bargain. 

"  The  following  statement,  in  round  numbers,  of  the  deUe  of  the  Turkiaih 
Government,  is  as  accurate  as  may  be,  allowance  bmng  made  for  the  diificuHy 
of  procuring  authentic  information  on  such  a  subject  in  this  country : — 

Piastres.  £ 

Loan  negotiated  in  London  in  1854,  4  per  cent.  1  «  000  000 

guaranteed..... j 

Ditto,  1855,  9  per  cent  —  5,000,000 

„  1868,   , _ —  5,000.000 

^°.!3;^!i^!!^S^..™..!"'°?^";!'..*'!."!*^^       620.000,000    5.700.000 

Se»errij|.onth.'.rr«r.ofp»ytomilit«y«.dciTa|  jjo.OOO.OOO   2,100.000 


S^bims  redeemable  next  September 80,000,000  730,000 

^'Yi^liaS^!!!^^^                                                                 250,000,000  2,390,000 

^tSle^m^  .."^l.-..^^^.^^!,...™^^  10,500,000 

250,000,000  2,300,000 


Consolid^  issued  last  year,  bearing  6  per  cent.  1 
interest,  and  2  per  cent,  amortissement  j 

Amount  to  be  paid  by  Government  in  the  course  of 
ten  years,  to  persons  who  have  contracted  to  keep 
beshliks  at  a  fixed  rate  of  exchange 


280,000,000        2,500,009 

Miioellaneous,  old  s^hims,  unliquidated  claims,  &c.,  say    426,000,000       3,870,000 

43,000,000 
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<*  Of  the  Bevetme  it  b  yet  more  difficult  to  speak  with  certainty.  I  have,  how- 
ever, reason  to  helieve  10,000,0002.  to  be  abont  the  ram  that  finds  its  way  into  the 
imperial  treasury.  The  resources  of  the  Goremment  have  been  steadily  increasing 
during  Ite  last  few  yeaos,  and  •  better  system  of  collecting  the  icrenuB^  honestly 
carried  out,  might  add  60  per  cent,  to  the  amount.  A  budget  has  long  been 
promised,  and  will,  I  really  beliere,  be  published  in  two  or  three  months'  lime. 

"  As  to  Sapm¥iUmr€,  I  will  not  yentmre  on  aa  ofnnion.  It  is  difficult  to  sa^ 
what  the  requirement  of  the  state  amount  to;  it  is  impossible  to  form  even  a 
notion  of  the  sum  the  Sultan  and  his  hai^m  may  spend  over  and  above  the  very 
large  aUowunee  fiir  the  cnvil  list,  or  what  poKaon  of  sudi  ezcesrive  ezpenditure  his 
Imperial  Migesty  may  force  the  Vizier  of  the  day  to  defray  out  of  the  revenue. 

"  And  now,  having  stated  thus  much  respecting  the  liabilities  of  the  Ottoman 
Govemmentk  and  its  means  of  meeting  them,  I  will  proceed  to  iViUU  my  promise 
of  giving  a  sample  of  the  operationa  tan  wldch  most  ssfioai  embarrmnfnf  majr 
be  apprebeDded  for  the  ftiture. 

"  Only  the  other  day  Govenunent  requbed  for  a-  speeilio  purposo  for  the 
purpose,  in'  fkct,  of  paying  some  money  pneviously  boneowBdr— the  loan  of  %  sum 
of  money.  269,5952.  is  forthcoming  on  the  following  terms,  which  have  been 
embofUed  in  a  formal  contraot»  dated  the  4th  instant.  Tlw  Loan  is  to  be  repaid  by 
eight  instalments,  to  be  eflbcted — the  first  at  the  end  of  July  neit»  and  a  like 
amount  at  the  end  of  each  of  the  succeeding  seven  months,  Kotwithst«oding  this 
mode  of  liquidation,  8  per  cent»  interest  for  the  time  filed  by  the  contract  for  the 
eitinotian  of  the  debt  is  to  be  paid  on  the  whole  amount.  These  is  also  a  2  per 
cent,  commission.  All  acoeonts.in  this  country  are  kept  in  piattre$,  consequently 
the  sterling  amount  must  needs  be  reduced  into  piastres  at  the  ontaet.  U  is  agreed 
between  the  Government  and  the  lenders,  that  thie  shall  be  effiBoted  at  the  rate 
of  188  piastres  to  th^  pound  sterling,  128  piastses  being  the  real  exchaBge,<if  the 
day.  It  is  f\irther  stipulated  that  the  amount  of  piastres  thus  obtaiiiedi  shall  be 
repaid  by  the  Government  in  sterifaig  mon^y  at  the  rate  of  110  pHntrea  to  the 
pound ;  in  other  words,  that  fit>m  every  pound  advanced  the  lenders  shall  derive  a 
profit  of  28  piastres  over  and  above  the  interest  and  commission.  That  there  may 
be  no  mistake  upon  this  pointy  the  contract  itself  gives  the  rerolt  in  pounds  sterling 
of  the  calculations  at  the  above  rates.  269,6952.  is  therein  expressed  as  the  amount 
borrowed,  and  895,9642.  as  the  principal  sum  to  be  repaid.  Here,  then,  is  a  fhrther 
addition  of  20  per  cent  to  the  price  Government  ia  to  pay  for  the  use  of  the 
money.  This,  with  the  interest  and  commission  as  stated  above,  amounts  to  30  per 
oenti  per  annum.  The  money  is  not  lent  for  a  year.  A  calculation  made  with 
due  regard  to  the  paying  oif  by  instalments  of  portions  of  the  principal,  will  g^ve 
something  like  40  per  cent,  per  annum  as  the  rate  redly  paid  for  the,  loan. 

'*  Sudi  transactions  are  of  constant  oeourrenee,  owing,  of  course,  to  the  amount 
and  urgency  of  the  claims  on  Government.  A  Foreign  Loan  has  been  talked  o^ 
and,  seriously  as  such  an  event  must  depreciate  Turkish  securities,  I  see  no  alter- 
native.   Anythmg  is  better  than  such  operations  as  I  have  described* 

**  The  announcement  of  a  change  of  ministry  has  been  expected  here.  Mehemet 
Boschidi  Ptosha's  dismissal  was  most  positively  asserted  to  be  a  faU  aceompU  some 
days  back,  but  theassertion  was^at  least  prematun^.  I  am  not  aware  of  any  par- 
ticular cause  fbr  such  a  proceeding  at  the  present  moment,  but  it  seems  to  be  the 
fitthion  to  dismiv  a  minister  or  two  after  the  f^tesof  the  Bairam,  a  time  at  which 
the  Sultan  usually  wants  mon^." 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  REQISTRAR-GENERAL'S  RETURN 

OF  THE 

MARRIAGES  nr  ENGLAND  and  WALES  ditbing  ths  Foitbth  Quabteb 

(OOTOBBB— DeCEMBEB),  OP  1859,  AND  OP  THB  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS 
DUBDra  THB  FiBST  QUABTBB  (JaKUABY — ^MaBOH),  OP  I860. 


This  Return  comprises  the  Bibths  and  Deaths  registered  by  2,197  Registrars  in 
all  the  districts  of  England  daring  the  Winter  Quarter  that  ended  on  March  Slst, 
1860;  and  the  Mabbiages  in  12,402  chnruhes  or  chapels,  about  4,228  registered 
places  of  worship  nnoonnected  with  the  Established  Church,  and  631  Superintendent 
Regfistrars'  offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  December  31st,  1859. 

The  Marriages  at  the  end  of  the  last  year  exceeded  the  usual  number. 

The  first  Quarterly  Return  of  the  year  1860  presents  nearly  average  results. 
The  birlh-rate  is  above  the  average  of  the  ten  preceding  winter  quarters.  The 
death-rate  is  slightly  above  the  winter  average ;  but  below  the  rates  of  the  two 
previous  winters.  The  Weather  in  the  beginning  of  January  was  warm ;  but 
remained  so  cold  and  ungenial  afterwards  as  to  retard  vegetation,  and  to  swell  the 
return  of  deaths.  The  prosperity  of  trade  and  the  sanitary  improvements  of  towns 
produced  a  countervailing  effect. 

Mabbiagbb. — 101,000  persons  married  in  the  hut  quarter  of  the  year  1869. 
In  the  Christmas  quarter  of  the  year  the  marriages  of  England  are  invariably 
more  numerous  than  in  any  other  quarter  of  the  year.  Thus  21,148  more 
persons  married  in  the  Christmas  quarter  than  married  in  the  previous  autumn 
quarter. 

EnqiiAND  ; — ^Mabriagbs,  Births,  and  Dbaths,  retwmed  in  ths  Years 
1854-60,  and  in  the  Quartbbs  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Years,  1854-60  ;-^Ntwibers. 


Team 

*60. 

'59. 

'58. 

'67. 

'66. 

'66. 

'64. 

Birth9 „ 

Deaths „ 

— 

167,900 
689,558 
441,249 

156,070 
655,481 
449,656 

159,097 
663,071 
419,815 

169,337 
657,453 
390,506 

152,113 
635,043 
425,703 

159,727 
634,405 
437,905 

Quarters  of  each  Calendar  Year  1854-60. 
(I.)  Marbiaobs  : — Numbere, 


Qrt.  ended 
laetdayqf 

March No. 

'60. 

'69. 

'68. 

'57. 

'66. 

'65. 

'54. 

— 

35,429 

29,918 

33,321 

33,427 

29,186 

33,234 

Jane    , 

— 

42,045 

39,890 

41,267 

38,820 

38,549 

40,518 

Septmbr „ 

— 

39,926 

38,599 

38,669 

39,089 

37,308 

38.182 

Decmbr.  ....  „ 

— 

50,500 

47,663 

45,840 

48,001 

47,070 

47,793 
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QuARTBBS  of  each  Calendar  Tear,  1854-60. 


On.  ended 
last  day  qf 

Umh No. 

'ea 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

•66. 

'66. 

•64. 

183,206 

175,429 

170,959 

170,480 

169,250 

166,225 

160,785 

J«ie    „ 

— 

175,727 

169,115 

170,444 

173,263 

165,277 

172,457 

Scptmbr „ 

— 

166,311 

157,445 

16M81 

157,462 

154,700 

154,724 

Decmbr.  ....  „ 

— 

170,091 

157,962 

161,016 

157,478 

148,841 

146,439 

(III.)  Deaths: — Numben, 


Qr9.  ended 
iaetdayqf 

March No. 

'60. 

•69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'66. 

'64. 

122,642 

121,682 

125,819 

108,665 

103,014 

134.542 

111,843 

J-iic    „ 

— 

105.778 

107,142 

100,046 

100,099 

106,493 

102,586 

Sojiluibr. ....  „ 

— 

104,339 

98.142 

100,528 

91,155 

87.646 

113,843 

Decmbr. , 

— 

109,450 

118,553 

110.576 

96,238 

97,022 

109,633 

The  avenge  marriage-rate  of  the  eeaaon  is  2-000 ;  and  the  rate  fbr  the  quarter 
was  2-020. 

The  xnarriages  in  the  year  1869  were  167,900;  so  885,800  persons  married. 
The  marriage-rate  of  the  year  was  1*700;  the  average  annual  rate  being  1-692. 

BiBTHB. — The  births  of  188,206  children  were  registered  in  the  quarter  that 
ended  on  March  81st  last ;  or  7,777  in  ezoets  of  the  numbers  registered  in  the 
corresponding  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  The  birth-rate  of  the  quarter  was 
8-693 ;  or  0-189  in  excess  of  the  average  rate. 

Ikobxass  ov  Population. — The  Births  registered  in  the  91  days  of  the 
quarter  exceeded  the  Deaths  by  60,564.  So  the  natural  recorded  increase  of  the 
population  of  England  and  Wales  was  at  the  rate  666  daily;  the  probaUe  increase 
of  the  population  of  England  and  Wales  was  at  the  rate  of  999  daily. 


Enoland  '.^Annual  Bate  Per  Cent,  of  Febbovb  Mabbibd,  Births,  and  Dsaths, 
durinff  the  Years  1854-60,  and  the  Quarters  ofthoee  Yean. 

Calendar  Yrars,  1864-60  i-^Qeneral  Percentage  RetnUe, 


*60. 

Mean 

'60-'69. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'66. 

'64. 

Estmtd.Popln. 
of   England 

in  middle  of 
Year     

— 

— 

19.745 

19.5*3. 

X9.305. 

19.045. 

18,787, 

18,619, 

Persons   Mar- 
ried   Perct 

JBinke ....    ij 

Deaths...    „ 

= 

1-691 
3*404 

1-700 

3-492 
2-236 

1-598 

3-357 
2-303 

1-648 

3-435 
2175 

1-674 

3*452 
2-050 

1-620 

3-380 
2-266 

1-716 

3-407 
2*362 

TOL.  ZZm.      PART  II. 
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QtJARTBBS  of  each  Calendar  Year^  1854-60. 
(I.)  PEasoNS  Married  ; — Pereentaget. 


Qr».  ended 
Uut  day  qf 

March... . Per  ct. 

Jane. „ 

Septmbr.     „ 

Decmbr.      ,. 


'60. 


Mean 
•50-*69. 


i'4i6 
1-704 
1*630 

a'ooo 


'59. 


1*462 
1-712 
1-602 
2-020 


'58. 


1-248 
1-642 
1-566 
1-930 


»67. 


1-408 
1-714 
1-592 
1-876 


'66. 


1-416 
1-638 
1-626 
1-990 


'65, 


1-266 
1-648 
1-574 
1-978 


*64. 


1-456 
1-750 
1-626 
2030 


(II.) 

Births 

I'—Percentaget. 

Ore.  ended 
hut  day  qf 

'60. 

Mean 
'50-'59. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'56. 

•55. 

•64. 

March....Per  ct. 

3-693 

V554 

3-621 

3-567 

3-600 

3-585 

»-603 

3-520 

June    ....    „ 

— 

3*558 

3-577 

3-480 

3-548 

3-656 

3-534 

3-722 

Septubr.     ff 

— 

3*^78 

3-377 

3-195 

3-308 

3-275 

3-261 

3-294 

Decmbr.      ,, 

— 

3-^3* 

3-402 

3198 

3-295 

3-264 

3-128 

3-lU 

(III.)  Deaths: — Pereentayee. 


Ore.  ended 
hut  day  qf 

'60. 

Mean 
'60-'69. 

'59. 

'58. 

'57. 

'66, 

'66. 

'64. 

March. ... Per  ct. 

2-472 

2*460 

2-512 

2*625 

2-295 

2-182 

2-916 

2-449 

Jwne „ 

— 

a-i95 

2153 

2-205 

2-083 

2112 

2-277 

2-214 

Septmbr.     „ 

— 

2*042 

2-093 

1-992 

2-063 

1-896 

1-848 

2-423 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

2-182 

2-189 

2-400 

2-263 

1*995 

2-039 

2-329 

20,784  Emigrants^  inclading  917  foreigners,  sailed  from  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  daring  the  quarter;  5,954  were  of  English  origin^  and  went  to  the 
United  States  and  the  AostraBan  Colonies  in  nearly  equal  numbers ;  only  nine  went 
in  this  cold  season  direct  to  the  North  American  Colonies.* 

Prices,  the  Weather,  and  Pattpebisk.-— llie  Births,  Deaths,  and  Marriages 
of  the  population  are  influenced  by  the  weather,  the  prices  of  food,  and  the  activity 
of  trade. 

The  average  price  of  Wheat  was  448.  &d.  a  quarter,  while  in  the  oorresponding 
quarters  of  the  two  previous  years  it  was  respectively  46«.  bd,  and  40f .  Sd.  There 
has  been  little  fluctuation  in  the  price.  See/  was  sold  on  an  average  at  6^.  • 
pound  by  the  carcase  at  Leadenhall  and  Kewgate  Markets ;  the  average  of  tlw 


*  From  a  Return  with  which  the  Begistrar-General  has  been  ikvoured  by  the 
Emigration  Commissioners:  the  number  returned  as  of  English  origin  was  4^609, 
while  the  birthplace  of  4,694  was  not  distinguished;  in  ^e  above  statement  • 
proportional  number  of  theae  have  been  added  to  those  returned  as  of  Eng^liah 
origin. 
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higbeBt  prioea  of  the  beat  beef  having  been  6^(2.,  of  the  loweat  prioea  8j<i.  Hie 
price  of  the  inferior  beef  was  Id,  a  poand  lower  than  it  waa  in  the  winter  of  the 
preceding  year;  ao  the  price  £b11  21  per  cent.  The  gvperior  Beef  only  fell  from 
6}<2.  to  6id.  The  average  price  of  MuHon  waa  5|<i.  a  poond;  the  price  of 
inSSnior  mntton  waa  4^d,,  the  aaperior  mutton  waa  6}<2.  a  poand.  ^Hie  price  of  the 
inferior  mntton  waa  the  aame  aa  it  waa  last  year;  the  price  of  the  beat  mntton  waa 
a  fiuthing  lower.  The  York  Begent  Fotatoe§  aold  on  an  average  at  ISOa.  a  ton  at 
ibe  Wateiaide  Market^  Southwark;  ao  the  price  thongh  lower  than  it  waa  in  the 

CoHBOLSy  Pftoyuioiffly  PAUPBusMy  omd  TsMPBRATUBSy  fit  cock  of  tke  nine 
Winter  Q^uastsbs  ended  Qlei  Marchy  I860. 


1 

3 

Avenge 

PriM 

of 

Coniols 
(for 

Money). 

8 

Average 
Price 

of 
Wheat 

per 
Qiurter 

in 
England 

and 
Wales. 

4                 6 

Avertge  Pricee 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenhall 

and  Newgate  Market! 

(by  the  Careaae), 
with  the  iVcMPxicea. 

6 

Average 
Priceeof 
Potatoes 

(York 

Beg^ta) 

per  Ton 

at 

Waterside 
Market, 

Soathwarfc. 

7               8 
Psnperisni. 

9 

QaarteiB 
ending 

Quarterly  Average  of 
theNunberofPanpers 

relieved  on  the 
h$ti0^Qi  each  week. 

Mean 
Tem. 
pett- 

Beef. 

Mntton. 

In-door. 

Ont-door. 

tnre. 

1858 
31  Mar. 

30  June 

30  Sept 

31  Dee. 

1859 
31  Mar. 

30  Jnne 

30  Sept 

31  Dec. 

1860 
31  liar. 

£ 
96i 

974 

96* 

98* 

95t 
92] 
95| 
96i 

f.    d. 

46  5 

44     1 
44     7 
41    9 

40    8 

47  3 
44    0 

43  4 

44  5 

d,  d,  d. 
4*-6i 

V 

4»-6* 

5* 

4r-6i 

si 

4*-6* 

5l 
4f-6i 

5t 

4^-6* 

5* 

4-64 

5* 

31-6* 
Si 

d.  d.  d. 
*k-7 

Si 
4*-64 

5* 
41-6* 

5* 
4*-6| 

5* 

41-7 

Si 

6—7 
6 

V 

4»-6» 
51 

4*-6» 
5* 

9»   »,     f. 

130-175 

i5» 

140—185 
162 

66-90 

77 
80—  95 

87 

80-100 

90 

85—110 

97 
65—105 

85 
85—120 

102 

115—145 
130 

138,376 
"9.^34 
ior,i97 
ix5»75i 

122,854 
109,150 
100,582 
109,429 

"8,523 

835,641 
752,278 
705,301 
710,904 

742,964 
710,410 
682,867 
683,962 

717,264 

37-8 
54*3 
610 
43-8 

433 
53*7 
62-8 
43-3 

38-8 

Ck)l.  6  ia  deduced  from  the  Weekly  Tables  publiihed  in  the  Seonomut,  The 
average  of  the  highest  and  of  the  loweat  prices  is  here  shown  m  cols.  4,  5,  and  6, 
and  not  the  abaoMe  higheat  or  loweat  price  quoted  at  any  period  of  the  quarter. 

Cola.  7  and  8  are  deduced  from  the  Retuma  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  The 
Retuma  relate  to  645  Unions,  &c.,  comprising  a  population  of  17,670,935  ^ 
1851),  and  do  not  include  the  paupera  of  parishes,  6ce.,  incorporated  under  Gilbert's 
Act,  or  still  under  the  43rd  Elisabeth ;  Lunatic  Paupera  in  Asylums  and  Vagranta 
relieved  in  the  above  Unions  are  also  ezdtided.  Theyamonnted  on  January  1st, 
1858,  to— Insane  Persona,  19,487;  Vagrants,  2,265.  The  rest  of  the  paupera  on 
that  day  amounted  to  880,280. 

b2 
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Quarterly  Beturns, 


[June, 


winter  qoarter  of  1858,  was  44  per  cent,  higher  than  the  average  price  (90».) 
of  last  year. 

The  Mean  Temperature  of  the  three  months  was  88*8® ;  Febmary  being  the 
coldest  month,  85*7°;  and  March,  41*1°,  little  wanner  on  the  average  than 
January,  39*7®.  The  characteristics  of  the  season  were :  warmth  on  New  Year's 
Day  (16°  above  the  average  temperature),  and  in  the  following  days  until  January 
25th,  when  cold  weather  set  in  and  continued  to  the  end  of  the  quarter;  tiie 
fluent  and  great  changes  of  the  atmospheric  pressure ;  and  an  almost  oontinooos 
succession  of  gales  of  wind. 

Mr.  QIaisher  has  described  the  meteorology  of  the  quarter  in  detaiL 

Pauperism  is  declining. 

State  ov  the  Public  Health. — 122,642  deaths  were  registered  in  the 
Winter  quarter.  The  rate  of  mortality  cannot  be  precisely  determined,  as  it  is 
nine  years  since  the  Census  was  taken ;  but  if  we  assume  that  the  estimate,  baaed 
on  the  previous  Censuses  and  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths,  is  nearly  correct,  the 
rate  of  the  mortality  for  the  quarter  was  2-472  per  cent,  or  slightly  above  the 


Deaths  in  the  Winter  Quarters^  ended  March  81^,  1853-60.— iVtfm^drf. 


DlATHS,  Sec 

1860. 

ToUl 
1860-59, 
ao  Years.) 

1869. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

1856. 

1864. 

186S. 

In  126  Diitriets  and  SS^ 
SaVdistricta.  comprising  > 
tiitClOrfTownt   J 

In  the  remaining  Digtrietss 
andSnb-DistricUofEng. 
land  and  Wales,  comprii-  ) 
hiff  chiefly  Small  Townt  f 
and  Own/fy  ParwJUf  ...J 

68,S16 
59.427 

580*833 
55^*998 

62.096 
50.586 

63,662 
62,167 

57,060 
51.616 

53,973 
49,041 

62.244 
66.298 

58.947 
62.896 

69.604 
68.615 

All  England 

122.642 

i»i33»83i 

121,682 

125,819 

108,665 

103,014 

128.642 

111,843 

118.119 

A&BA»  Population,  Deaths,  and  Mortality  per  Cent,  in  the  Winder  Quarters^ 
ended  March  Slet^  1850-60. 


Area 

in 
Statute 
Acres. 

(England.) 

Population  Enumerated. 
(England.) 

Deaths 
in  10 
Autumn 
Quarters, 
1860-69. 

Average 
Annual 
Rate  of. 

Mortality 

per  Cent, 
of  10 
Winter 

Quarters. 

1850-69. 

Annual 

Bate  of 

Mortality 

percent. 

Gsoun. 

June6-7th, 
1841. 

March  3l8t. 
1861. 

in  the 

Winter 

Quarter 

1860. 

In  125  Districte,and^ 
23     8ab.Districta,  ( 
comprising        the  ( 
CW^Towns  j 

In  the  remaining  Dis-^ 
tricts  and  Sub-dis- 
tricts   of   England 
and  Wales,  compri-  '^ 
sing  chiefly  Small 
Towm  and  Country 
Parirhee 

No. 
2,149,800 

35,175.115 

No. 
6,838,069 

9,076,079 

No. 
8,247,017 

9,680,592 

No. 
580,833 

552.998 

Per  ct. 

^•635 

Per  ct. 
2-613 

2-338 

1 

AU  England  

37,324,915 

15,914.148 

17,927,609 

1,133,831 

2-460    1 

2-472 
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ayeroge  of  the  seaaon  (2-460);  which  in  the  ahsenoe  of  epidemioB  is  always  the 
most  &tal  in  England. 

The  rate  of  mortality  in  the  ClUtf  Town  dirtrictfl  was  2*618 ;  in  the  Small 
Tovm  and  Country  district  2-838  per  cent  The  latter  rate  is  above,  the  former 
below,  the  average  of  those  dlBtricts  respectively. 

The  deaths  in  the  quarter,  at  the  rates  actually  prevailing  in  the  healthier 
districts  of  the  country,  would  have  amounted  to  88,708 ;  the  actual  deaths 
amounted  to  122,642.  Oonsequently  the  deaths  from  causes  induced  by  the 
unfavourable  sanitary  condition  in  which  large  numbers  of  the  people  live,  amount 
to  83,984. 

The  mortality  of  Lokdon  was  above  the  average;  it  is  described  in  the  weekly 
tables. 

10,059  children  were  born  and  6,336  persons  married  in  the  Eabtbrk 
CoTJVTiSB ;  6,580  deaths  ^ere  registered,  and  the  mortaUty  was  much  lower  than 
it  was  in  the  winter  of  1858,  but  higher  than  it  was  in  the  preceding  winter.  The 
births  in  Colchester,  which  is  a  garrison  town,  are  unusually  numerous ;  the  deaths 
are  below  the  average,  but  influenza  and  whooping-cough  have  prevailed.  The 
cold  winds  have  undobbtedly  been  severely  felt  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk ;  but  the 
considerable  amount  of  sickness  has  not  greatly  raised  the  mortality.  In  Stalbam 
and  Fincham,  however,  the  deaths  exceeded  the  births;  16  persons  died  of  diph- 
theria in  Stalbam,  8  in  Fincham. 

Disease  is  propagated  in  parts  of  Cornwall  by  defisctive  sanitary  arrangements. 
Thus  diphtheria  has  been  fatal  in  Kea.  The  Registrar  of  Callington  makes  the 
following  observation :-— "  This  district  is  at  this  Ume  rather  unh«dthy.  During 
"  the  quarter  I  have  registered  8  deaths  from  typhus  (probably  typhis),  two 
"  of  which,  those  of  mother  and  child,  were  in  one  house,  and  now  the  father  and 
"  three  other  children  are  ill.  The  medical  oflBcer  in  his  report  to  the  board 
"  of  guardians,  dated  28th  March^  says  that  'these  children  absolutely  require 
"  *  removal  from  the  wretched  hot-bed  of  fever  in  which  they  now  lie ;  they  require 
'*  '  careful  and  constant  nursing,  cleanliness,  ventilation,  beef-tea  ad  libiium,  port 
"  '  wine,  and  various  other  articles.'  **  Agun  at  Camborne  6  deaths  occurred  from 
scarlatina,  2  from  diphtheria,  8  from  fever;  the  latter  occurring  in  parts  of  the 
town  where  drainage  and  sewerage  are  much  neglected. 

In  the  WssT  Midland-  Counties  the  marriages  and  births  were  above,  the 
deaths  below,  the  average  numbers.  12,602  persons  married;  23,833  children 
were  bom ;  14,913  persons  died.  The  heaJth  of  the  largo  towns  of  this  division 
is  evidently  improving ;  the  fktality  of  disease  is  less  than  it  was  in  Bristol  and 
Clifton,  where  the  deaths  during  the  three  last  winters  were  1,194,  976,  876 ;  in 
Birmingham  and  Aston  2,046,  1,925,  1,741.  If  the  munidpal  authorities  succeed 
in  supplying  all  the  towns  with  pure  water,  and  removing  all  the  disinfected  night- 
soil  and  refuse  to  the  flelds,  they  will  witness  still  further  diminutions  in  the  heavy 
death-rate  which  is  now  levied  on  the  inhabitants. 

The  marriages  as  well  as  births  increased ;  the  rate  of  mortality  decreased  in 
liANOiLSHiBB  and  ToBKSHiBB.  13,068  persons  married,  23,122  births,  and  16,088 
deaths,  were  registered  in  Lancashire;  11,122  persons  married,  19,142  births,  and 
12,614  deaths,  were  registered  in  Yorkshire.  The  mortality  fell  in  Liverpool  and 
Manchester.  The  decrease  of  the  mortality  is  ascribed  to  the  rise  of  wages,  the 
active  employment  of  the  people  in  the  factories,  and  to  the  sanitary  improvements, 
which  are  so  imperatively  required  in  these  two  great  counties. 

In  the  KoBTHRBK  CovNTiBS  5,206  persons  married ;  10,880  births,  and  6,688 
deaths  were  registered.  The  deaths  are  rather  more  numerous  than  they  were  last 
year;  but  the  mortality  is  lower.  Small-pox,  diphtheria,  scarlatina,  and  fever 
prevailed  in  some  districts,  especially  those  which  are  left  in  a  dirty  state. 

In  MoNMorTHSHiBB  and  Walbs  6,382  persons  married ;  11,771  births,  and 
8,173  deaths  were  registered.    The  mortality  was  below  the  average  of  Wales. 
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RSMABES  ON  THE  WEATHER, 

DTTBINO  THB  QUABTBB  ENDDTa  MaSOH  8l8T,  1860. 

Bff  Jaxsb  Olaibhkb,  Esq.,  F  Jt.S.,  ^,,  See,  qf  the  JBriiUh  Meteorologietd  Societg^, 

The  weather  during  the  past  quarter  haa  been  remarkable  for  a  long  continiianoe 
of  low  temperature;  frequent  and  great  changes  in  the  preanire  of  the  atmoBphere, 
and  an  almoet  continuous  sucoession  of  gales  of  wind. 

The  warm  period  which  set  in  on  December  24th,  1869,  continued  to  January 
24th,  1860 ;  the  excess  of  the  temperature  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  was  16^, 
that  of  the  second  11^  and  of  the  third  was  13^  and  from  January  1st  to  the 
24th,  it  ayeraged  4^*1  daily ;  on  the  25th  a  cold  period  set  in,  at  first  not  severely, 
hot  became  so  afterwards,  and  oontmued,  with  very  few  and  trifling  exceptions,  to 
the  end  of  the  quarter,  the  average  defect  of  the  67  days  ending  March  Slst,  was 
1^°  duly  below  the  average. 

The  mean  high  day  temperature  of  January  was  1^*9  above,  of  February  was 
2^'2  below,  and  of  March  was  0*^*8  below  their  averages. 

The  mean  low  night  temperature  of  January  was  1°'2  above,  of  February  was 
3**'4  below,  and  of  March  was  0**'3  below  their  averages. 

Therefore  both  the  days  and  nights  in  January  were  warm ;  in  February  were 
both  cold,  particuhirly  the  nights,  and  both  were  cold  in  March,  but  the  nights  less 
so  than  the  days. 

The  mean  temperature  of  January  was  1^°  in  excess ;  of  Februaiy  was  8^ 
nearly  in  defect ;  and  of  March  j®  in  defect  as  compared  with  the  average  of  the 
preceding  nineteen  yean.  As  compared  with  the  year  1859,  January  was  }^y 
February  7^^  and  March  5^®  colder. 

At  many  places  the  month  of  January  was  the  warmest  in  the  quarter ;  at 
extreme  southern  stations  February  was  4^*9  colder  than  January;  at  places 
situated  between  the  panllels,  50^^  and  52^  it  was  4^  colder;  between  52^  and  58^ 
it  was  3**  colder;  and  north  of  53^  it  was  2^^  colder. 

March  was  warmer  than  February  by  4^*8  at  extreme  southern  stations ;  by 
5^-3  at  stations  between  the  parallels  SO}''  and  52°;  by  5°  at  those  between  52° 
and  58°;  and  by  8°'5  at  extreme  northern  stations. 

The  mean  preeaure  of  the  atmoephere  in  January  and  March  was  below  its 
average  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch;  in  Febniary  it  was  slightly  in  excess,  as  found 
from  the  preceding  nineteen  years,  and  within  this  period  the  mean  reading  of  the 
barometer  has  not  been  so  low  in  January  as  it  was  in  this  year. 

The  decrease  of  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  was  about  O-OS  inch  for  an 
increase  of  V  of  latitude. 

The  range  qf  the  barometer  in  January  at  extreme  southern  stations  was 
1*6  inch,  in  February  was  1*0  inch,  and  in  March  was  1*7  inch,  these  values 
gradually  increased  going  northivards  to  1*8  inch  in  January,  and  to  2  inches  nearly, 
both  in  Februaiy  and  March. 

The  temperature  of  the  dew-point  in  January  was  |°  in  excess,  differing  but 
little  from  the  excess  of  the  mean  temperature  d  the  month,  and  therefore  the 
degree  of  humidity  was  very  nearly  that  of  the  average  fiv  the  month.  In 
February  and  March  the  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  more  below  its  average 
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than  the  temperature  of  the  air  was  hdow  its  average,  and  tiierefive  the  air  was 
drier  in  both  months  than  thdr  ayerages. 

The  iemperaimre  of  vegetation,  as  indicated  by  a  thermometer  placed  on  grass, 
was  below  80°  on  68  nights  daring  the  quarter;  of  these  16  were  in  Fehnmy. 
Vegetation  is  very  backward. 

T\e  wind.  The  air  has  been  in  rapid  motion  for  one  hour  out  of  two  through- 
out ihe  quarter ;  a  suooefsion  of  gales  of  wind  of  unusual  duration  have  been 
frequent.  From  January  20th,  the  wind  blew  continuously  for  40  hours,  and 
pressures  of  18 lbs.  on  the  square  foot  were  recorded;  pressures  to  the  same  amount 
took  place  on  the  23rd  day,  when  the  wind  blew  without  ceasing  for  28  hours. 
For  40  hours  following  February  1st,  9  h.  a.m.,  the  wind  was  in  rapid  motion ;  and 
again  for  46  hours  from  the  5th,  and  pressures  of  12  lbs.  were  recorded;  again  for 
80  hours  following  February  7d.  2h.,  for  47  hours  following  February  15d.  4]li» 
for  57  hours  continuously  from  February  19  d.  4h.  a.m.;  and  for  42  hours  foUow- 
ing  February  27d.  lOh.  a.m.;  in  this  gale  a  pressure  of  28 lbs.  was  registered; 
and  this  kind  of  stormy  weather  continued  to  the  end  of  the  quarter. 

The  mean  iemper<dure  of  the  air  at  Greenwich  for  the  three  months  ending 
February,  constituting  the  three  winter  months,  was  37^*4^  being  0^*4  below  the 
average  of  89  years. 
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POOR   BELIEF.  —  Ybabs  ended  Lady-day,  1866-7-8-0,  Ei^kmd  emd 
JValet, — Rbcbipts  and  Expekditubb. 

In  the  Journal  for  September^  1850  (page  441,  7oL  xzii),  we  gate  aa 
abstract  of  the  (D)  Return  of  the  Poor  Law  Board  for  the  Years  ended 
Lady-day,  1868.  We  now  oontinne  the  abstract  for  the  year  ended  Lady- 
day,  1869,  according  to  the  results  set  forth  in  Pari.  Paper,  208/69. 

The  Number  of  Parishes  making  returns  in  1868-9  was  14,698,  against 
14^616  in  1867-8  ;  the  Population  in  1861  being  17,927,000  persons. 

"Net  Annual  Valub"  and  << Gross  Estimatiu)  Rental"  for  Poor  SaU 
purpoies  in  the  Parochial  Years  at  under. 


Poor  Bate  Yalnationa. 

Amount 
of  Poor 
Bates 
Levied. 

Bateinthe£of 
Levy  on 

Expended 

for 
Retitflo 

the 
Poor. 

Bate  in  the  iB  far 
ReUtftm 

Tean. 

Gross 

Estimated 

Rental. 

Kct 
Annual 
Value. 

OroM 

Estimated 

Value. 

Net 
Annual 
Value. 

OroM 

fietimated 
BentaL 

Net 
Annual 
Value. 

1840-41.... 
1846-47.... 
1849-50... 
1855-56.... 

£ 
J    not    ) 
Iknownf 

ft 

,f 

86,078, 

£ 
62,540, 

67,3*1. 
67,700, 

71,840, 

£ 
6,352, 

6,965, 

7,270, 

8,201, 

«.     d. 
1  10-9 

«.      d. 
2     0-4 

2     0-8 

2     1-8 

2    3-4 

£ 
4.761, 

5,^99* 

5.395. 

6,004, 

«.     d. 
1    4-7 

«.      d. 

16-3 

1     6-9 
1     7-1 
1     8  1 

The  "Gross  Estimated  Rentar*  as  given  in  this  table  for  1855-6,  is  the  first  general 
retam  of  the  kind.  In  the  fifteen  years,  1840-55,  the  Net  Annual  Value  of  Rateable 
Property  was  increased  by  9,300,000/.,  or  14 '9  per  cent. — or  a  yearly  increase  of  1  per 
cent.  The  Net  Annual  or  Rateable  Value  in  1855-6  is,  according  to  the  aboTe  fignrest 
16^  per  cent,  below  the  Gross  Estimated  Rental.  How  far  the  Groee  Estimated  Rental  n 
below  the  actual  letting  rent  of  the  property,  there  are  at  present  no  means  of  ascertainiBg. 

Poor  BeUefy  1866-7-8-9. — Collbciion  and  Expenditurb. 


1 

S 

8 

4               6 

6                7 

8 

9 

10 

Total 

Re. 

ceipts. 

Expenditure 

Rate  per  Head. 

Avenga 

Years 

ended 

In  BeUef  of  the  Poor. 

Expended 

for 
all  other 
Furpoies. 

Total 
Levy. 

Of 

which 

WAS 

appUed 

to  Relief 

to  the 

Poor. 

Price 

of 

at 

Lady, 
day. 

In- 
Main- 
tenance. 

Out. 
BeUef. 

Workhouse 

Loans 

Bcpaid. 

Intercet, 

Salaries,  and 

other 

Expenses. 

Total 

of 
8,4,6. 

irk«at 

per 

Imperial 

Quarter. 

1856.... 

£ 

8,496, 

£ 

1,140, 

£ 
3,239, 

£ 
1,625, 

£ 

6,004, 

£ 
2,208, 

e.  d. 

8  7J 

«.  d, 

6  3» 

e.  d. 
75  4 

1857.... 

8,441. 

1,088, 

3,152, 

1,658, 

5.899. 

2,440, 

8  5J 

6  i» 

65  3 

1858.... 

8,49i, 

1,068, 

3,117, 

1,693, 

5,878, 

2,571, 

8  5* 

6-» 

53  9 

1859... 

8^-35. 

955, 

2,923, 

1,681, 

5.559. 

2,591, 

8  3* 

5  8 

42  9 

Note. — ^The  OOO's  at  unit  end  are  omitted. 
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PooB  Rblivf.-^Ybab 


E0pmdiHire  tn  Leading  Ch$9ei. 


Fftiinitfffd 
Population, 

Bate 
per  Head 

ICxpended 

Proportion  per  Cent,  to  Total  Relief  of 

Dineroifs 
<EBglnd  aad  Watos). 

(«) 

In- 
Main- 
teoance. 

Oui- 

tenance 

of 
Lntatics 

in 
Asjrhias 

id) 

Work- 

house 

Leans 

and 

Interest 

W 
Salaries 

and 
Bations 

of 
Offlceis. 

(f) 
Other 

Ex- 
pends 

01 
B«lief. 

1.  TI16  Metropolis    .... 

2.  ooiitii-EssterD 

3.  Sovtii  MidlMid 

4.  Eastern 

No. 
2,720,000 

1,746,000 
1,305,000 

1,169,000 
1,845,000 

2,314,000 
1,299,000 

2,859,000 
1,962,000 

1,087,000 

1,282,000 

«.    d. 

5  "'9 

7    9*4 
7    8-a 

7    11  '2 

6  7-3 

4  9-6 

5  »•« 

3  10-8 

4  2-6 

4    4*4 

6  o*7 

Pr.cnt 
33-8 

20-0 
13-9 

14-3 
11-3 

15-5 
13-5 

17-7 
12-8 

13  1 

6-3 

Pr.eat 

H'5 

48 '7 
58-9 

56-7 
63-3 

59 -7 

45*5 
6i-i 

6z-4 

75*9 

Pr.cnt. 
11  0 

7-3 
7-3 

5  9 
6-2 

9  0 
7-6 

6-9 
6-6 

5-4 

4*8 

Pr.cnt 
6-2 

2-3 
1-3 

27 
2*4 

3  0 
2-0 

7-7 
3-3 

3*3 

1-7 

Pr.cnt 
10 '9 

»3'3 
II -9 

12-9 
II-7 

13  0 
ii-a 

II -9 
9-2 

9.9 
7-9 

Pr.cnt 
12-6 

8-4 
6-7 

7-6 

5.  Soath-Wettern 

6.  Wot  Midland 

7.  North  Midland 

8.  North-Westem    .... 

9.  York 

5  1 

7-5 
6-0 

10*3 
7*0 

10.  Korthem 

5*9 

11.  Welsh  

3*4 

England  and  Wales 

19,578,000 

5    8-0 

17  0 

S^'6 

7-6       3-5 

II -5 

7-8 

P0ar  B^st$  EgpendUm^  {Engkmd  and  WoUm)  fir  purpoBu  Uneoimee$fd  with  Relief. 
—Average  BuuUi  in  Onntps  ef  Tearty  1884-69. 


1 

Average 

of 

Tears  ended 

at 

Lady^yu 

VBder. 

9 

Payments 
ftir  or  towards 

Coonty.Himdred. 

'^SliS'*' 
Bate. 

8 

Constable's 

Expenses, 

and  Costs  of 

Proceeding 

before 
Justices. 

4 

Paymento 
on  Account  of  the 
Begistration  Act, 

wt..  Pees  to 

Clergymen,  and 

Bedstrar's  Outlay 

Offlee,  Books,  and 
Forms. 

6 

Yaccination 
Fees. 

6 

Expenses 

alWed 

in  respect  of 

Parliamentanr  or 

Municipal 

BegistraSon; 

and 

Coflto  of  Jury 

Lists. 

7 
Total. 

1834^0  .... 
1841-  5  .... 
1846-50  .... 
1851-  5  .... 
1856-  9  .... 

£ 
711,444 

1,237,757 

1,345,163 

1,444,752 

1,796,457 

£ 

57,988 
57,993 
58,363 
54,126 

£ 
46,398 

54,697 

57,393 

5833 

54,126 

£ 

20,943 
24,108 
35,835 
43,248 

£ 

20,153 
25,652 
30,564 
32,195 

£ 
731,329 

1,329,026 

1,510,311 

1,629,896 

1,990,812 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  1859-8-7.— 2><a«n»t<^iai»  of  Exports  from,  UnUed  Kmffim 
(tccardin^  to  the  Declared  E0alF(due  of  the  EgporU  the  Oompiaed  Beat  Fab§e  (e/Mk^] 

of  Imports  at  Port  of  Entry,  and  therefore  including  Freight  and  Importer' e  Profit. 


Merchandize  {/ncluding  Gold  and  Silver), 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  following  Foreign  Countries,  See. 

(The  unit  OOO*!  are  omitted.) 


Whole  of  Tear. 


1859. 


[inports 
from 


Bjrporta 
to 


1858. 


loiporti 


Erfort* 


1857. 


I. — FoREiON  Countries  : 
Northern  Enrope;  viz.,  Russia,  Sweden,! 

Norway,  Denmark  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland  j 
Central  Enrope;  viz.,  Prassia,  Germany,  1 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium    J 
Western  Enrope:  viz.,  France,  Portugal! 

iwith  the  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain  > 
with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries) J 

Sonthem  Enrope;   viz.,  Italy,  Austrian  1 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  J 

Levant;  viz.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  andl 

Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  £gypt  j 

Northern  Africa;  viz.,  TripoU,  Tunis,") 

Algeria  and  Morocco  j 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on  Red  1 
Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Bourbon ..  j 

Indian   Seas,  Siam,  Singapore,  Sumatra,  1 

Java,  and  Philippines   j 

Chinai  including  Hong  Kong 

South  Sea  Islands 


United  States,  including  California 

Mexico  and  Central  America    

Foreign  West  Indies 

Sonth  America,(Northem,)NewGranada,  1 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  j 

,1  (Atlantic)  Braza,Uniguay,  1 

and  Buenos  Ayres J 

w  (Pacific,)    Peru,     Bolivia,"! 

Chili,  and  Patagonia j 

Whale  Fisheries;  Gmlnd.,  Davis's  straits,! 
Southn.  Whale  Fishery,  Falkland  Islands....  J 

Total, — Foreign  Countries  


£ 

19,608, 

2Z,l8o, 

4,610, 

z89, 

a,249. 

9,112, 

12. 

34.»95» 

667, 

3,828, 

585* 
5i205. 
3>77a. 

168, 


£ 

5,868, 

18,631, 

8,960, 

5,558, 
6,737. 

124, 
710, 
272, 

3,193, 

4,460, 
115, 

22,611, 

825, 

2,557, 

1,069, 

6,337, 

2,332, 

11. 


£ 
16,317, 

I7»879» 

i7,5*5» 

4*099» 
9,786, 

3*9» 

1,572, 

"7, 

1,680, 

7.043, 

6, 

34,^81, 

415, 
4,064, 

465, 

3,971, 

6,838, 

234. 


£ 
4,415, 

20,023, 

9,457, 

6,408, 
7,179, 

109, 

691, 

52, 

2,336, 

2.877, 
67, 

14,511, 

808, 

2,590, 

849, 

5,608, 

2,277. 


141,421, 


89,370, 


126,621, 


80,157, 


II. — British  Possessions  : 

British  India  and  Ceylon 

Austral.  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 

„         „        So.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and  N.  Zea. 
British  North  America 

, ,     W.  Indies  with  Btsh.  Guiana  &  Honduras 

Mauritius 

Channel  Islands    

Cape  and  Natal 

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  with  St.  Helena  &  Ascension 


T^tal, — British  Possessions 

General  Total £ 


16,901, 

4,Hi* 
1,601, 

5*47^. 
5,688, 
1,640, 

480, 
1,689, 

197, 


37,9i3i 


179,334, 


20,500, 

9,344, 

1,881, 

3,615, 

2,278, 

567, 

613, 

1.937, 

335, 


41,070, 


130,440, 


16,662, 
4,004, 
1,252, 
4,^54, 
6,672, 

1,503* 
442, 

1,714, 
270, 


37,173, 


163,794, 


17.323, 

8,339, 

2,125, 

3,159, 

2,390, 

602, 

508, 

1,703, 

305, 


36,454, 


116,611, 
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IMPORTS. —(United  Kingdom.)— Tears  1859-8-7-6.  —  Cbmpii^  i2«»/ 
Vdlue^  at  Part  of  Entry ,  of  Articles  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Mer- 
chandize Imported  into  the  United  Kingdom.    (OOO's  omitted.) 


(Whole  Year.) 

FOKKION  AlTICLU  ImPOXTSD. 

1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

RAwMATL8.--re«fae.     Cotton  Wool  ... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk 

£ 

34,568, 

9,831, 

10,596, 

3,769. 
2,363, 
1,9*9. 

£ 
30,107, 

8,972, 

6,111, 

3,021, 

1,873, 

2,292, 

£ 
29,289, 

9,682, 

14,229, 

3,525, 

1,953, 

2,185, 

£ 
26,448, 

8,664. 

8,496, 

Flax 

3,633, 

Hemn 

1,985, 

**"""!'  •••• 

Indigo 

2,454, 

63,056, 

52,376, 

60,863, 

51,680, 

••       ..         Varioui.    Hides  

3.373. 
3,654, 
3,887, 

a,9J3, 
8,163, 

2.480, 
3,636, 
3,710, 
3,042, 
5,964, 

4,025, 
4,017, 
3,285, 
7,564, 

2,806, 

Oils 

3,982, 

Metale 

3,914, 

Tallow 

2,926, 

Timber 

8,529, 

22,010, 

18,832, 

23.365. 

22,157, 

„        „        Aarciti,    Gnano 

769. 

3,042* 

4,084, 
2,710, 

3,613, 
3,062, 

2,136, 
3,196, 

Seeda   

3,811, 

6.794, 

6,675. 

5,332, 

TaopiCAL^&CyPBODUOB.  Tea  

5.813, 

1,956, 

12,539, 

1,817, 

805, 

W599, 
2,781, 
2,238, 

5,207, 
1.742, 
13,468, 
2,531, 
1,653, 
1,290. 
2,041, 
1,250, 

4,677, 
1,720, 
16,407, 
2,182, 
1,959, 
1,479, 
4,081, 
2,788, 

5,249, 
1,498, 
12,504, 
2,224, 
1,987, 
1,579. 
3,741. 
2,190, 

Coffee  

Sagar&Molaaaea 
Tobacco  

Rice 

FniiU  

Wine    

Spttiti 

29,538, 

Z9,»82, 

35.293. 

30,972, 

Food Gimin  and  MeaL. 

Provialoiia    

17,894, 
3,372, 

19,993, 
3,139, 

19,239, 
4,019, 

22,971, 
4,730, 

21,266, 

23,132, 

23,258, 

27,701, 

3,379, 

3.0Z3, 

3,930, 

3,467, 

Total  BwumnATSD  Imports.... 
Add  for  UwBinjicBEATxo  Imports  (say) 

143,060, 
35,765, 

133,339. 
33.335, 

153,384, 
38,346, 

>4»i309, 
35.327, 

Total  Imports 

178,825, 

166,674, 

191,730, 

176,636 
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IMPORTS— (United  Kingdom.)— First  Two  Monihf  (Jan.— IW.^ 
1860-59-8-7.— Cbfl^mfM?  Real  Fabte,  at  Port  of  Entiy,  0/  ^rfioto  0/ 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Merchandize  Imported  into  United  Kingdom. 

(000*8  omitted.) 


(FintTvoMoiithi.) 
loBxioir  Akticuu  Impobxid. 

1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

RawIAatu.— T^ur^Oe.    Cotton  Wool  .... 
Wo(d  (Sheep's).. 
Silk 

£ 

5,338, 

660, 

i.385, 

a97, 

58, 

93, 

£ 

3,952, 

418, 

2,313, 

243, 

72, 

76, 

£ 
2,138, 
451, 
688, 
107, 
54, 
134, 

£ 
3,029, 

435, 
2,588, 

Flax 

206, 

Hemp  

43, 

Indico 

75, 

7.831. 

7,074, 

3.572, 

6,374-, 

„       ,,        Veriome.    Hidof  

»99, 
363, 
349, 
134, 
363, 

140, 
306, 
287, 
86, 
275, 

127, 
180, 
215, 
113, 
265, 

332, 

Oite 

233, 

Metils 

Tallow 

335, 
218, 

Timber 

459, 

1,508, 

i,o94t 

900, 

1.577, 

-,       „        Aorcltlm     GnuBO 

134, 
317, 

88, 
326, 

221, 
207, 

56, 

Seed!   

129, 

451, 

414, 

428, 

185, 

TE0Pi0ALy&c.,PR0Dvcs.Tea 

Coffee 

Sagar&Molaaaei 

TollMOO 

Eioc 

Fruits 

Wine   ....« 

Spirit! 

1.158, 

188, 

1,111, 

43, 

87. 

100, 

391, 

»i5, 

476, 

118, 

1,097, 

67, 

24, 

80, 

242, 

168, 

416, 

97, 
904, 

76, 
149. 

60, 
227, 

75. 

848, 

96, 

1,214. 

m, 

59, 
145, 
312, 
159, 

3,^93. 

2,27a, 

2,004, 

3,027, 

Foon  ..........................    Grain  and  MeiL. 

Pnmiions   

1,709, 
^49, 

1,993, 
352, 

2.595. 
330, 

2,488, 
556, 

1.358. 

2.345, 

2.925, 

3.044, 

Bemainder  of  Enumerated  Artiolea  

431, 

308, 

281, 

498, 

Total  EmiMnnATBD  Imports.... 
Add  for  UirsNiriCBRATBO  In poeta  (say) 

15,87*, 
3>968, 

13.507, 
3,377, 

10,11©, 
2,527, 

14.695* 
5*674* 

Total  Imports...................... 

19,840, 

16,884, 

12,657, 

18,369, 
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EXPORTS.  —  (United  mngdom.)  —  First  Three  MonthB  {Jan.  —  Maiy^), 
1860*59-8-7-6.— 2>00/ar»tf  Real  Value  of  ArMee  of  British  and  Irish  Produce 
and  Manufaduree  Exported  from  United  Kingdom, 


(FiiHt  Three  Montht.) 

BUTUH  PSODUOS,  8(0.,  EZPOBTID. 

1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

(Unit  000*8  omitted.) 
Manvm.— rejriife.  Ck>tton  Manufactures.. 
„     Yarn 

£ 

9»389. 

*.425. 

3.005, 

807, 

503. 

48. 

1,122, 
469. 

£ 

9,550, 

2,303, 

2,948, 

545, 

559, 

50, 

1.177, 

475. 

£ 

6,981, 

2,144. 

1,941, 

450, 

320, 

39, 

970, 

317, 

£ 
7,664, 
1.787, 
2,674, 

581, 

767, 

99, 

1.249, 

389, 

£ 
6,723, 
1,931, 
2,155, 

643 

WooUeQ  Manufiictiirea 
„     Yam 

Silk  MaDufectaras  ... 
„     Yarn 

537, 
56. 

linen  Manufigu:tiires.... 
„     Yarn 

1,153, 
311, 

17.768, 

17,607, 

i3»^^2» 

i5,»io» 

i3,5H* 

„        Sewed*      Apparel    

461. 
989. 

452, 
1,085, 

374, 
755. 

431, 
1,080, 

358, 

Haberdy.  and  MUnry. 

884, 

i»45i. 

1,537. 

I. "9. 

i,5"» 

1,242, 

Mbtals Hardware  and  Cutlery 

Machinery    

816, 
663, 
»»395» 
676. 
573. 
618, 

834, 
576, 
2,604, 
664. 
584, 
608. 

679, 
659, 
U12, 
645, 
389, 
564, 

903, 
678, 
2,973, 
675, 
598, 
607, 

790, 
480 

Iron - 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin  

Coals  and  Culm  

2,579, 
608, 
452, 
520, 

5»74i. 

5.870, 

4.848, 

6.434, 

5.429, 

Ceramic  Mmuifiie.    EartbenwareandGlaM 

480, 

44i. 

370, 

510, 

447, 

Butter  

<545» 

139. 

26, 

63, 

61, 

60, 

226, 

572, 
161, 
30, 
32, 
39, 
56, 
251, 

452, 
100, 
13, 
27, 
40, 
51. 
134, 

467, 

144, 

32, 

73, 

70, 

253, 

157, 

382, 
151, 

Cheese 

Candles    

24, 
42, 

Salt  » 

SpiriU 

Soda 

70, 
160, 
121, 

1,220, 

1,141, 

817, 

1,196, 

950, 

lOX, 

48» 

«3. 
120, 
181, 

101, 
51, 

431, 
39, 

126, 

185, 

87, 

57, 

436. 

39, 

113, 

166, 

103, 
60, 

512, 
62, 

121, 

178, 

81. 
34, 

Leather  Manu&ctures 
Soap 

331, 
64, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

89, 
146, 

X,027. 

933. 

898, 

1,036, 

745, 

K«nudnder  of  Rnumerat^d  ArticW  

707, 

*,o87, 

771, 
a,ai9» 

600, 
1,686, 

737, 
*,i93. 

832, 

TTTi«nnmi(rAte4  Articles  ..i...........i.^.a..... ........ 

1,990, 

T<yrAL  BzrosTt 

30,481, 

30,5*0, 

z3»5>o, 

28,827, 

25.149, 
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SHIPPING.— FoBsioN  TiuDB.— (United  Kingdom.)— First  Three  MonihB  {J^am. 
--March)  1860-59-8-7.— FeiM&  Entered  and  Cleared  wik  (Jargon^  mchMmg 
repeated  Vcj^ages^  hut  exdudkiff  OevemmeiU  Trameperte. 


(Rnt  Three  Months.) 
Entsrbd  : — 

Vn9€U  htUmging  to— 

Runia  « 

Sweden    

Norway   

Denmark 

Pnissia  and  Ger.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium .... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Italy  &  other  Enpn.  Sto. 

United  States 

All  other  States  

United    Kingdm.    &1 
Depds J 

Ibtali  Entered 

Clbabsd;— 

Russia 

Sweden    

Norway 

Denmark 

Prussia  and  Ger.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium .... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sto. 

United  States  

All  other  States  

United    Kingdm.    &1 
Depds J 

Tkttale  Cleared 


1860. 


Yesieli. 


Tonnage 
omitted.) 


No. 

39 

70 

182 

3*8 

311 

271 

302 

61 

X17 

331 

7 


a,oi9 
3.71a 


5i73' 


70 
116 
ao7 
4" 
564 
3" 
697 

69 
206 

340 
6 


3.009 
4.683 


7,69a 


Tons. 
15, 
17, 
42, 

79, 
40, 
27, 
17, 
37, 
326, 
2, 


636. 
1,113, 


1,749, 


25, 
29, 
52, 
46, 

133, 
53, 
76, 
19, 
64, 

327, 
2, 


826, 
1,339, 


2,165, 


Avenge 
Tonnage 


Tqbm. 
384 
243 
230 
103 

25 
147 

89 
278 
316 
985 
285 


315 
299 


305 


357 
250 
251 
111 
235 
164 
109 
275 
310 
961 
333 


274 

286 


281 


1859. 


VeiMli. 


Tonnage 

(OOO'i 

omitted.J 


No. 
39 
60 

124 
2153 

^73 
584 

186 

4 


2,060 
3.698 


5.758 


68 

75 

91 

269 

428 

3»o 

759 

73 

266 

246 

5 


2,600 
4.998 


7,598 


Tone. 
13, 
15, 
31, 
29, 

44, 
46, 
18, 
61, 
199, 
1, 


531, 
972, 


1,503, 


24, 
23, 
25, 
33, 
118, 
55, 
80, 
17, 
83, 
2,240, 
31, 


729, 
1,346, 


2,075, 


1858. 


VesMls. 


Tonnage 

(GOO'S 

omitted.) 


No. 
xo 

36 

149 
204 

235 
184 
558 
103 

3 


1*892 
3.397 


5,289 


51 

87 

X09 

222 
302 
»25 
765 
84 

347 
225 

5 


2,422 
4,342 


6,764 


Tans. 

4, 

9, 

36, 

24, 

69, 

31, 

45, 

23, 

46, 

255, 

2, 


544, 
S94, 


1,438, 


19, 

25, 

27, 

29, 

86, 

52, 

92. 

19, 

107, 

205, 

2. 


663, 
1,152. 


1,816, 


1857 


Yessels. 


No. 

«4 

36 

202 

406 

457 

292 

223 

78 

32 

279 
6 


2,025 
3.256 


5.281 


30 
88 

»45 

419 

578 

341 

582 

72 

67 

331 

4 


2,657 
5.404 


8,061 
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|rOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE.— Importbd  and  Exported.— (United 
I    Kingdom.}  — C/on^w^M^  BM  Fahte  fw  the  First  Three  Months  («/an.— JforcA), 

1860-60-8.    (Unit  OOO'b  omitted.) 


0 

1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

41rat  Three  Months.) 

Gold. 

SilTer. 

Total. 

Gold. 

surer. 

Total. 

Gold. 

saver. 

Total. 

mportedfrom:— 

iistralta 

£ 
1,640, 
269, 

507, 

£ 

i»25a, 
i4i» 

£ 
1,640, 
1,621, 

649, 

£ 
1,540, 
469, 

1,150, 

£ 

4H. 
177. 

£ 
1,540. 
883, 

1,327, 

£ 

1,801, 
1,389, 

2,557, 

£ 

960, 
78, 

£ 
1,801, 

^>.  Amca.  and  W.  1 
Indies  ; 

flited  SUtes  andl 
CaJ / 

2,349, 
2,635, 

{^ance 

2,416, 

35, 
5. 

6, 

1. 

32, 
1, 

i.394» 

i»347. 
648, 

93. 

X, 

a, 

4» 

3,810, 

1,382, 
653, 

93, 

2, 

34, 
5, 

3,159, 

225, 
327, 

6, 

129, 

To, 

19. 

591. 
a,  a  10, 
1,609, 

16, 

3> 

6, 

3,750, 

2,435, 
1,936, 

22, 

132, 

21. 
25. 

5,747, 

331, 
985, 

99, 

584, 

27. 
24, 
14, 

1,038, 

933, 
ai9, 

•14^, 

9* 

«9. 
4, 

aa. 

6,785, 
1,264, 

inse  Towns,  HoU.  1 

'A  Bclg / 

;tgl.,   Spain,  andl 

Gbrltr / 

to.,   Trky.,  and! 

%yp^ J 

'ina    

1,204. 
245, 
593, 

96, 

sst  Cowt  of  Africa 
^  other  Countries... 

28, 
36, 

^    Totali  Imported 

2,496, 

3489. 

5.985, 

3.885. 

4«436, 

8,321, 

7.811, 

a.440. 

10.251, 

jlxported  to  :— 

<jice 

2,340, 
45. 

126, 

94» 
7. 

2,434, 
52, 

126, 

2.198, 
404. 

58, 

71, 
3f 

2,269, 
407, 

68, 

2,097, 
150, 

52, 

68, 
5S6f 

2,165, 

Dse  Towns,  HoU.  1 

StBdg;    / 

^1.,    Spain,   andl 
5brltr. J 

706, 
52, 

.and  China (Ti&l 

igrypt) J 

lish  West  Indies... 
ited  States 

2,511, 
600, 

1. 
2, 

71, 
23. 

lOI, 

3.4a3» 
x» 

30, 
aa. 

2,612, 
4,023, 

2, 
2, 

101, 
45, 

2,660, 

34, 
137, 

,58, 
16, 

74* 

3»89i. 
I. 

^9. 
a. 

2,734, 

3,925, 
138, 

87. 
18, 

2.299, 

42, 

7, 
11, 

60, 
61, 

69, 
2, 

6a4, 

a,059, 
4I1 

a, 

9, 
3, 

2,923, 

2,101, 

48, 
11, 

th  Africa   

62, 

uitias 

76, 

eil     

78, 

5, 

TViiaU  BwporUd 

3,208, 

3»577. 

6,786, 

2,905, 

3,997, 

6,902, 

2,551, 

a»753. 

5,304, 

•SB  of  Itnporti  .... 
,             ExporU .... 

712, 

88, 

800, 

980, 

439, 

W19, 

6,260, 

3x3. 

4,947, 

TOL.  TTTTT.     PABT  n. 
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Quartm^  Jbtew.-*^Afi^  JW^  Minf^k,  1800.  [Jruti^ 


CtJnit  000*8  (NBittcd.] 


QUABTIBB, 

1660. 

1850. 

1860. 

ndML  Silt  MmlL 

lot. 

Vote. 

1858. 

1857. 

Ciilom*     

£ 

IClDS. 

5.551. 

£ 
Mini. 
5,»14, 

£ 

MlB8. 

864, 

£ 

MlM. 

£. 

MIDI. 

5,888, 

£ 
8,M4, 

BxdM  ... «... 

4»5o7. 

S.187. 

— 

1,3  ao» 

3,251, 

1  a,aM. 

Stempt    - 

a-i»8, 

2.061, 

— 

67, 

2,052, 

1,M». 

Ttaet 

3>3» 

812, 

.** 

I, 

308, 

260. 

Port  OiBoe  

9»5» 

830, 

— 

85r 

705, 

777, 

"3.4H. 

12,304, 

8«4, 

M73, 

12,204, 

11.084, 

Ftopertf  Tax 

64002, 

2,483, 

. 

3.5'9. 

3,390, 

«.94a. 

I9i4i6, 

14,787, 

864, 

4.99*, 

15,594, 

U^Q2fi. 

Crown  Lands  

75, 

73, 



2, 

7#, 

67, 

MiaoeUaneou 

729. 
20,  uo. 

340, 
15,200, 

— 

389* 

341. 

426, 

2W«if .. 

364^ 
Netlnocu 

5.383. 

16,010, 

U.&10, 

e£fi,O19.00C 

TEAB8, 

1860. 

1859. 

18 

60. 

•nded  81rt  Mandi. 

Lm. 

Mora. 

1856. 

1867. 

Customs ^ 

Iflns. 
24.461, 

£ 
24,118, 

£ 

£ 

MlBS. 

343. 

£ 

Mini. 
23,109, 

£ 
Wbi. 

23,322, 

RldM) 

ao^6i, 

17,902, 

^ 

a.459. 

17,828» 

18,165. 

Stamps 

8,043. 

8.006, 

— 

38, 

7,416, 

7,»7«, 

Taxes  ^ 

3.*3a, 

3,162, 

— 

70, 

3,152, 

3.U6. 

Port  Oflloe 

3,3 1<^. 

3,200, 

— 

110, 

2,920, 

2>88«, 

59,407, 

56,388, 

— 

3,oao, 

54,422, 

54.861. 

PlropertyTaz  ., 

9,596, 

6,683, 

— 

4,912, 

11,686, 

16,090, 

69,003, 

63,071, 

— 

5.93*. 

66,00a, 

70,961, 

a84, 
1,802, 

280 

4, 

977. 

2tS. 

2.126, 

824, 

1,597. 

1.098, 

T^tali „. 

71,089, 

65,477, 

5.93«j 

67,888, 

7«.3»4. 

KetlatNMW 

«MlS.00fl 
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1860J        Qmtri0r1^  BetwmM.^--J^.,  JU^  Marck^  1860.  871 


RBVENUB  (Umitio  Kingdom).— QuAsrsm  sndsd  SIst  Maech,  I860:— 

Application. 

An  AeoomA  ikawing  tke  RETEinrB  and  clhtr  Rscsim  of  ih$  QuARvnt 
mmM  fMtt  March^  ISeO ;  the  Application  0/  (A0  mmm^  anJ  M«  CA«9y» 
<ftkeOim9oUdatedI\md/arik0taidQuartmr,Ugf«tA^  theSwrpUm 
or  2>^^f0ii0n0f  ifmi  mmA  Chairge, 

Beceived.^— 

Sofplas  Balanee  tejond  the  Chaif^  of  tlit  CtuoUdattd  Funi  Ibr  (be  QoMrtar 

MidMl  SUt  Decmnber,  1869,  vis.:—  jf 

OnatBritain    — 

Iraknd J7S0,«91 

790^01 

Imobm  feo«it«d   in  tht  Quartflr  «ided  81st  March,  I860,  as  shown  on 

pi«e970 90;319,807 

Amunt  rsoairad  in  the  Quarter  ended  81st  BCarch,  1860,  in  repayment  of 

Airaneee  te  PabUo  Works,  4ec 367,671 

1031,207,969 


Paid:- 

Amoont  appUed  oat  of  the  Inoooe  iir  tfie  Qoartor  eoded  81at  BIardi,18eO,  £ 

In  Bedevptaon  of  Bsoheqner  BiUa  (DeAoien^)  far  the  Qoarlv  aided 
8l8t  l>ecember,  1869,  Tis.  :^  3,971,401 

Aaovnt  applied  out  of  the  Ineome  to  Supply  8$rmeea  hi  the  Qoaitar  «nded 

81st  Mai«h,  1860  8,817|M8 

Charge  of  die  Contoliiated  Fund  ibr  the  Qoarter  ended  81st 
Deeember,  1860,  Tis.:— 


Interest  of  the  Fermanent  Debt  SifiOlfiU 

Terminable  Debt    604,838 

Interset  of  Bzcheqaer  BiUa  (Deficiency)    •  963 

TheClTilList    100^884 

Other  Charges  on  ConaoUdated  Fund 878,663 

Adranoea  for  Publie  Works,  IBO. 381^,873 

6,970,MS 

AwylM  Balamw  beyond  «he  Charge  of  the  ConsoBdaled  Fond  tvfhsQaarttt 
ended  %Ui  March,  1860,  Tia.^~ 

enatBritain 834,766 

*.......      1,038,893 


i»l,307,968 
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Quarte/rJ^  BeH»nu.--Jan.,  Ffb.,  March,  1860.        [June, 


CORS.^Gazette  Atferage  Prices  (Ewoland  and  Wales)  I%rst  Quarter  of  1800. 

[This  Table  is  commnnicated  by  H.  F.  Jadis,  Esq.,  ComptroUer  of  Corn  Returns.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Satordaj, 
1860. 

Weekly  Average. 

(Per  Impl.  Quarter ) 

Wheat 

Barley. 

Oau. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Jannarr       7    .*..#..  1 1  t 

«.    d. 
44    3 
48  11 
43  11 
48  10 

«.    d. 
34    5 
34    7 
84    4 
84     7 

s.    d. 
21     5 
31    6 
31     1 
31     ff 

t.    d. 
36    6 
80    4 
83     1 
38  11 

$.    d. 

88  10 

89  - 
38    3 
88    5 

«:  d. 

88    3 

„            14    

96     7 

21    

86    3 

38    

36    3 

Averuge  for  January  .... 

43  " 

34    5 

21      4 

31     8 

38     7 

36     9 

Fffbrnarr     4    t  .  r  - . .  t  t  r  - 

43    8 
48    6 

43  11 

44  6 

84  10 
84  11 
84  11 
8fi     7 

31    - 
31  11 
31  11 
33    7 

81     - 
39     1 
81  10 
36    8 

88    1 
88    4 
88    6 
88  11 

3<     4 

11    

86    - 

18    

36     S 

OA    

36  11 

Average  for  February     . . 

43  lo 

35   - 

21   10 

3J   U 

38    5 

36     1 

March          8    

44  0 

45  - 
4S    3 

45  6 

46  6 

36     6 
86    8 
36    6 

86  11 

87  3 

33  11 
33    0 

33  1 
38    4 

34  1 

83  - 
80    6 

84  10 
33    - 
86    9 

89     1 
89     6 
39    7 
39     8 
89  11 

87     8 

10    

87    8 

17    

87     7 

34    

81    

87  7 

88  7 

Average  for  March 

45    4 

36     7 

n    i 

33     i 

39     5 

37     8 

Average  for  the  Quarter  . . 

44    6 

36     6 

23    3 

83    4 

88  10 

86  11 

RAILWAYS.— Prices,  Jan.— March,— and  Traffic  Jan.— March,  186d. 


Total 
Capital 

pended 

Railway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic 
First  IS  Weeks. 
anitOOt>»ioniittrd. 

Trafllc  pr. 
MUe  pr.Wk. 
18  Weeks. 

DiTidendsjperCcoL 
for  Half^Yean. 

IMr. 

IFb. 

SJa. 

•60. 

'69. 

'60. 

'59. 

'60. 

'59. 

30  Dec. 
'69. 

aOJuly 
■89. 

SO  Bee 
•58. 

£ 

Uhu. 
40,2 
23»5t 
12,0 
I7»8 
8.3 
13.3 
10.3 

Lond.&N.Westn. 
Great  Western  .... 
Great  Northern... 
Eastern  Counties. 
Brighton    

98 

m 

108i 
561 

111 
86f 
92i 

89 

^* 

1031 

54 
112 

83i 

93 

86 

99 

70 
I07i 

58i 
llli 

84J 

98i 

No. 
917 
465 
283 
499 
1^3 
306 

337 

No. 
891 
465 
283 
489 
202 
302 
337 

£ 

94'. 
362, 

313, 
299» 

H5. 
183. 

£ 

875, 
342, 
237, 
294, 
152, 
139. 
172, 

£ 

79 
60 

85 
46 
53 
36 
4- 

£ 
76 
56 
64 
46 
58 
35 
39 

S,    d. 

5»    6 
35    - 
70    - 

30    9 
70    - 
60    - 
5*     6 

«.  d, 
42     6 

20     - 
33     9 
19     1 
50     - 
40     - 
42     6 

a.  i. 
42    6 
25    - 
61    3 
30    I 
70    - 
50    - 
57    ( 

South-Eastern  ... 
South-Westem .... 

Midland 

125.1 

89 

3.030 

2,969 

a.398, 

2,211, 

57 

53 

53  11 

35     5 

48    - 

20,6 

1091 
99i 

41* 
92f 
69 

106 
97i 
37t 
92 
72 

UOi 

lOOf 

39i 

95i 

74 

614 
395 
173 
764 
171 

614 
395 
173 
764 
171 

5"» 
430, 
I4».' 
44», 
85. 

460, 
387. 
131. 
415, 
79, 

64 
83 

44 
38 

57 
75 
58 
42 
36 

60    - 

50    - 
10    ~ 
41     8 
^1     6 

42     6 
45     - 
4     - 
30   10 
22     6 

55    • 
40*  - 

37    1 
25    - 

18.4 
8,9 

22,6 

4.5 

Lancsh.  and  York. 
Sheffield  and  Man. 
North- Eastern  .... 
South  Wales 

CUedonian     

Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd. 

Cr€lt*  QP^Tm  .... 

75*0 

82i 

81 

84 

2,117 

2,117 

1,610, 

1,472, 

58 

54 

37  10 

28   11 

39    I 

8,5 
4*6 

90| 
113 

92^ 
114 

95 
114 

198 
^36 

198 
229 

86, 

Ts, 

28 

25 

50    - 
50    - 

37      6,40 
50     J50    - 

2i3*a 

88 

87 

90 

5.581 

5,513 

4.094. 

8,761, 

55 

51 

47     ^ 

34     3 

44  H 

Confo^.— Money  Prices  1*/  March.  94J,— U/  Feb,  94|.— It/  Jan,  95j. 
Exchequer  BUte.  „  25t.  pm.,     „     13*.  pm.,     „     30t.  pm. 


I860.]         Quarterly  Betwma.^-Jan.,  Rb.,  March,  1860. 
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BANK  OF  FRANCE.^Ahttraet  of  Qfieial  iZdftfnif .— 25  Jranct  =  £. 

I. — LlABILTTISe   (Pflfttf). 


■'■  1 

Datu. 

-■ ! s 4— 

fiUlets  to  Bearer. 
(Cuealation.) 

6          «           7 

Billets  to  Order. 

(Bank  Poet  Billi.) 

—8 1            lo     ■     U 

Current  Aoconnta. 
(Depoiite.) 

-IT- 

Other 
liabili. 

-ir- 

TDtal. 
Liabili. 

Peril. 

Braneh. 

ToUl. 

Pari.. 

ToUl. 

Ttea. 
iury. 

Paris. 

Branch. 

Total. 

ties. 

ties. 

1860. 
Jan.  12... 

Mint. 

£ 

Mine. 

£ 

MlOB. 

£ 

29'93 

Mine. 
£ 
•28 

Mine. 
£ 
•28 

Mini. 

£ 

•56 

Mine. 

£ 

10/1 

Mine. 

£ 

6-28 

Mine. 

£ 
1-24 

Mine. 

£ 

i8-ai3 

Mini. 

£ 
908 

Mine. 

£ 

57-80 

Feb.  9.... 

— 

— 

29-96 

•19 

•30 

•49 

9-55 

5-87 

1-52 

16-94 

8-86 

56-25 

Mch.  8.... 

— 

— 

i8-39 

•24 

•35 

'59 

8-83 

M4 

1-50 

17-47 

8-88 

55-33 

II.- 

-AssBTS  (Actif) 

14 

U          16            17 

18          19              20 

21- 

89 

88 

M 

8fi| 

Dates. 

Coin  and  Bullion. 

Portfolio. 
(DiacounU.) 

Ad- 
vances 

on 
Ingots. 

Advunces 

on 

Public 

Stocics. 

Advanccf 

on 
Shares. 

Other 
Assets. 

Total 

Assets. 

Paris. 

Branch. 

Total. 

Paris. 

Braneh. 

ToUL 

Total. 

Totol. 

TotaL 

1860. 
Jan.  {2... 

Mlns. 

£ 

7-34 

Mlns. 

£ 
1403 

Mlns. 

£ 

21-37 

Mlns. 
£ 
9-96 

Mlua. 

£ 

11-42 

Mlns. 

£ 
21-38 

Mlns. 

£ 

•03 

Mlns. 
£ 
1-76 

Mlns. 

£ 

3-40 

Mlns. 

£ 

9-86 

Mlns. 

£ 
57-80 

Feb.   9.... 

6-93 

14*66 

ai-59 

10-06 

10-62 

ao-68 

•oa 

1-69 

3*42 

8-85 

56-25 

Mch.  8.... 

7-06 

14-72 

ai-78 

9-51 

10-03 

19-54 

-05 

1-66 

3*39 

8-91 

55-33 

BANKS  t»  BOSTON,  NEW  TORiC,  PHILADBLPHIA  and  NEW  ORLEANS,  1859-60. 
MmUkfy  Averagei  deduced  from  Weekly  Official  Retume.    J&6  =  £. 


1859-60. 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Bates  of 
Discount  in 
NewTork 
on  Prime 
endorsed, 
eod.  Bills. 

ATeragesof 
Mo&ths 

Assets. 

TJ>la'Kt<W 

Assets. 

of 

CireL 

Deps. 

liOexui. 

Speeie. 

CircL 

Deps. 

Loans. 

Spede. 

Dec.  .« 

Jan 

Feb 

Mine. 

£ 
1-32 
1-29 
1-26 

Mlns. 
£ 
3-71 
3'55 
3-53 

Mlns. 
£ 
11-93 
11-96 
11-53 

Mlns. 
£ 

-87 
-89 

Mlns. 

£ 

1-67 
1-61 
1-61 

Mlns. 

£ 
19-96 
i9'74 
19-93 

Mlns. 

£ 
24-73 
24-75 
24-80 

Mlns. 

£ 

3'97 
3-79 
4-05 

Pr.etpr.Bnn. 

7   ®7i 
8*„9 
7    „7* 

1859-60. 

PhUadelphia. 

New  Orleans. 

Dec  

Jan.   

Feb 

•52 
•53 
•53 

2*94 
x-98 
3-01 

5-00 
5-07 
5-09 

•91 

•90 

•93 

2*16 
2*50 
2-68 

3-8i 
3-77 
3-89 

5-11 
4'97 
4-98 

a-36 
2-50 
2-56 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND.— WncLT  Rsrvur. 
PunuatU  to  ^  Ae$  7tk  and  eth  VuHoria^  e.  82  (1844),  for  W^dmnSia^  tn 
each  Week,  dwring  ths  Fibst  Quabter  (Jan.-^Mdreh)  of  1860. 


1 

S 

8 

4 

« 

6 

7 

laSVB  DBFAmTMSNt. 

COLLATBBAL  GoLUMirS. 

LiabiUkieB. 

Datbs. 
(Wednesdayt.) 

Assets. 

Notes  in 

PubUo. 
(OdLl  minus 

ODl.14.) 

oTDiMoimt 

3l«tai 

OUmt 
Becoiilaea. 

GddOoiii 

and 
Bidlian. 

ImuA. 

Debt 

BaaksrSsfhnd. 

Hhu. 

1860. 

lllBS. 

£ 

Mlns. 

£ 

MlBS. 

£ 

lllns. 
£ 

1859.Pr.cLp.aB. 

30,29 
30,00 
29.64 
29,34 

Jan.     4.... 

M     11... 
„     18... 
„     25... 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

3,46 
3,46 
3.46 
3,46 

15,82 
15,53 
15.17 
14,87 

30,82 

11,83 
22,05 
21,62 

M  July,  2*. 
1860. 

26,75 
28,80 
28,86 
28,93 
28,96 

Peb.     1... 

,.       8.... 
»     13... 
„     22... 
„     2».. 

11.02 
11,02 
11.02 
11,02 
11,02 

3,46 
3.46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 

14,28 
14.33 
14,39 
14,45 
14,48 

21,90 

20,99 
20.57 
20,64 

19  Jan.,  3. 
31     „     4. 
29  Mch.  4i. 
12ApL  5. 

28,99 
29,05 
29,06 
29,06 

Mdi.   7... 
„     14.... 
„     21.... 
„     28... 

11.02 
11.02 
11,02 
11,02 

3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 

14,51 
14,57 
14,59 
14,59 

20,67 
20,51 

w,34 
20,98 

Bankin*  Dbfabtmbnt. 


8           9 

10         11 

U 

18 

U         It          U 

17 

18 

LiabiUtiaa. 

lUlK. 

(WImajt.) 

Anetb 

Mda 

of 

tica 
and 

Capital  nd  Best.] 

Asposits. 

Serea 
Bill*. 

SioaNtMs. 

Umt^ 

CspitsL 

Rest 

PnbHc 

Pritifts. 

Govsfu- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notts. 

Gold  and 
SOrer 
Coin. 

Mhis. 

£   ; 

lOns. 

£ 

Mfas. 

£ 

lOas. 

£ 

£ 

1860. 

£ 

Mas. 
£ 

mas.  i 

£ 

mns. 

£ 

"?" 

14,55 
14,55 
U,55 
14^55 

2,21 
3,25 
3,28 
3,30 

9,16 
5.53 

13,41 
15,54 
14,85 
14,08 

.79 
.81 
,87 
.86 

Jaa.     4 

„    u 

,.     18 
.,     26 

10,92 
10,96 
10,81 
10,41 

21,09 
19.89 
19.59 
19,50 

8.47 
8,17 
7.59 
7,72 

,65 
»70 
,72 
.69 

41,13 
39,72 
38,71 
38,32 

14,55 
14,55 
U,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,32 
3,42 
3,44 
3,44 
3,68 

6,30 

«,«3 
7.28 
7,61 

14,48 
14,30 
14,29 
14,19 
13,79 

,78 
,76 
,78 
,71 
,70 

Fek.    1 
,.       8 
,.     16 
.,     22 
„     29 

10,17 
10,17 
10,17 
10,17 
10,17 

20,77 
21,06 
2i,o8 

20,94 

21,16 

6,85 
7,45 
737 
8,36 
8,31 

,66 
,65 
.72 
,70 
.69 

38,46 
39,33 
32M 
40,17 
40,34 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,72 
8,73 
3,74 
3,76 

8,34 

9»*7 

io,3^ 

10,38 

12,84 
13,08 
12,93 
13,56 

,70 
,78 
,72 
♦69 

MA.   7 
,.      14 
,.     21 
„     28 

10.17 
10,22 
10,22 
10,22 

20,95 

21,82 
22,58 
23,9^ 

8,32 
8,54 
8,72 
8,08 

.71 
.73 
.79 

.68 

40,13 
41,31 
42,31 

42,94 
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CIRCULATION.— CouzTTRT  Banks. 

A90raff$  amomu  cf  Prcmi$9wry  Nci$t  in  (XreulaHan  in  Eroulnd  and  Waibs, 
an  Saturday,  in  each  Week  dwing  the  First  Quartes  {Jan^-^Marek) 
of  1860,  and  in  the  la^  Two  Weeke  of  the  Fourth  Q,uartbr  {Oct.— Dee.) 
of  1869;  and  in  Scotland  and  Irxland,  at  the  Three  2>atee,  as  under. 


England  and  Walks. 

Scotland. 

Irkland. 

PriTsto 
Bank!. 

Joint 
Stock 
Bank*. 

8sa) 

Total. 

Four 

£S 

Under 

Total. 

£6 

Under 

Total. 

Datss. 

4-40) 

7-70.) 

ended 

and 
npwardi. 

£6. 

(Fixed 

Innei. 

«-76.) 

and 
apwarda 

£S. 

(Fixed 

IsAuea, 

tt-St.) 

Mint. 

Mint. 

Mint. 

Ifins. 

Mlns. 

libs. 

MlnA 

Bilna. 

Mlns. 

1859. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Dec.    24 

3,41 

2.97 

6,38 

„      31 

3,44 

2,97 

6.41 

1860. 

Jan.      7 

3,54 

3,03 

6,57 

..       14 

3,61 

3,06 

6.67 

Jan.    14 

1,60 

2,68 

4,28 

3,47 

3,89 

7,36 

M        21 

3,58 

3,04 

6.62 

„       28 

3,53 

2,99 

6.52 

Feb.      4 

3,47 

2.95 

6.42 

,.       11 

3,42 

2,93 

6..H5 

Feb.   11 

1,59 

2,53 

4,12 

3,48 

3,87 

7,35 

„       18 

3.39 

2.93 

6.32 

M      25 

3.37 

2,93 

6,30 

Mch.     3 

3,38 

2.94 

6.32 

.,       10 

3,37 

2.97 

6,34 

Mch.  10 

1,55 

2,45 

4,00 

3,45 

3,75 

7,20 

M       17 

3.37 

2.98 

6,35 

»      24 

3,40 

3.04 

G.44 

..      31 

3,49 

3,09 

6,58 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGF^. 

— Quotationt  as  under,  London 

on  Paris,  Hamburg  dt  CkUcutta, 

— at 

tdNew 

York,  Calcutta,  j 

Hong  Kong  d:  Sydn^,  on  Lovdov— with  collateral  cole. 

8             i           8 

9 

iu       U 

"15" 

-l8 

T4 

Hwiburg. 

New 
York. 

80  d.  a. 

Calcutta. 

Hong 
Kong. 

8m.t. 

Syd. 
ney. 

80  d.  a. 

Staa. 
dard 

Datbs. 

on 
Pane. 

8  m.d. 

JSnUion 
as  arbitrated. 

rrem 
orDif. 

on 
Gold 

per 
mille. 

Undon 

on 
Ham1>K. 

8m.d. 

BnlUon 
as  arbitrated. 

India 
Hoose. 

80d.i. 

At 
Calcutta 

on 
London. 

8m.t. 

8U90r 
in  ban 

in 
lion- 

n 

For 
Engd. 

Aenit 
Engd. 

For 
Engd. 

dOB. 

pr.os. 

1860. 

Jan.    7.. 

„     21.. 

25-35 
•32 

0^3 

pr.ct. 

idifl 

13-5i 
•4» 

pr.ct, 
0-3 

pr.ct 

109i 

d. 
26 

d. 
25 

99  i 

d. 
571 

pr.ct. 
par 

d. 
62 

99 

Feb.   4.. 
„     16.. 

•32 
•40 

0-4 
0-2 

— 

»» 

•5i 
•5i 

0-2 

0-2 

108i 

Mi 

51 

Hch.  3 .. 
„     24.. 

•35 
•35 

0-3 

— 

ft 

•5* 
•5 

par 

01 

109 

99 

>* 

26 
2»i 

67 

ip. 

Apl.    7.. 

•42 

0-2 

— 

par 

•6 

99 

— 

>f 

*» 

99 

f> 

t» 

•If 
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QUAKTEELY  JOURNAL 


STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


SEPTEMBEB,  1860. 


The  Adbbxbb  of  the  PsurcnB  Ooksobt  on  opening  as  Pkxbibekt  the 
Mwrth  Senion  of  the  ImrEBKATiOKAL  Statistical  Gos^gbebs. 

The  Fourth  Session  of  the  Intemational  Statistical  GoDgress, 
appointed  at  its  third  meeting  at  Vienna,  in  1857,  to  be  held  in 
London,  was  opened  by  the  Prince  Gonsort,  as  President,  on 
Mondaj,  the  16th  July,  1860,  in  the  Great  Hall  of  King's  GoUege, 
Somerset  House.  His  Boyal  Highness  delivered  the  following 
address  on  the  occasion: — 

Qentlemen, — ^The  Statistical  Gongress  of  All  Nations  has  been 
invited  by  the  Gbvemment  to  hold  its  fourth  meeting  in  this  metro- 
polis, in  conformity  with  the  wishes  expressed  by  the  late  Gongress 
held  at  Vienna  in  1857. 

Although  under  these  circumstances  it  would  have  been  more 
properly  within  the  province  of  a  member  of  the  Government 
and  Minister  of  the  Grown  to  fill  this  chair  and  open  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  day,  as  has  been  the  case  in  previous  meetings  of  the 
Gongress  in  other  places,  the  nature  of  the  institutions  and  the 
habits  of  the  people  of  the  country  in  which  this  assembly  was  to 
take  place,  could  not  fail  to  make  itself  felt  and  to  influence  its 
organization.  We  are  a  people  possessing  and  enjoying  the  roost 
intense  political  life,  in  which  every  question  of  interest  or  impor- 
tance to  the  nation  is  publicly  canvassed  and  debated.  The  whole 
nation,  as  it  were,  from  the  highest  to  the  lowest,  takes  an  active 
part  in  these  debates,  and  arrives  at  a  judgment  on  the  collective 
result  of  the  thoughts  and  opinions  thus  called  forth.  This  Gongress 
could,  therefore,  only  be  either  a  private  meeting  of  the  delegates  of 
different  Governments,  discussing  special  questions  of  interest  in  the 
midst  of  the  general  bustle  of  political  activity,  or  it  had  to  assume 
a  public  and  a  national  character,  addressing  itself  to  the  public  at 
large,  and  inviting  its  co-operation. 
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The  OoYemment  have  chosen  the  latter  altematiTe,  and  have 
been  met  by  the  readiest  response  from  all  sides.  Thej  have,  I 
think,  wisely  chosen ;  for  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  object 
the  Congress  has  in  view,  namely,  not  only  the  diffusion  of  Statistical 
information,  but  also  the  acquisition  of  a  general  acknowledgment 
of  the  usefulness  and  importance  of  this  branch  of  human  know- 
ledge,— ^that  the  public,  as  a  whole,  should  take  up  the  questions 
which  are  intended  to  be  investigated,  and  should  lend  its  powerful 
aid.  Gentlemen,  this  explains,  and  must  serve  as  my  apology  for 
my  presuming  to  hold  the  post  of  your  President,  for  which  I  other- 
wise feel  full  well  my  unworthiness. 

When,  however,  the  Commissioners  for  the  organization  of  the 
Congress  expressed  to  me  their  desire  that  I  should  do  so,  I  felt  it 
incumbent  upon  me  not  to  withhold  my  individual  co-operation, 
carrying  with  it,  as  it  would,  an  assurance  to  the  British  people  that 
the  object  of  the  meeting  was  one  which  had  enlisted  the  sympathy 
of  their  Queen,  and  testifying  to  the  Foreign  Delegates  the  esteem  in 
which  she  holds  them  personally,  and  her  appreciation  of  the  science 
which  they  serve.  Let  me  now  welcome  them  to  this  country,  and 
welcome  them  on  behalf  of  this  country.  It  is  here  that  the  idea 
of  an  International  Statistical  Congress  took  its  origin,  when  dele- 
gates and  visitors  from  all  nations  had  assembled  to  exhibit  in 
noble  rivalry  the  products  of  their  science,  skill,  and  industry  in  the 
Great  Exhibition  of  1851;  it  is  here  that  Statistical  Science  was 
earliest  developed ;  and  Dr.  Farr  has  well  reminded  us  that  England 
has  been  called,  by  no  less  an  authority  than  Bernouilli,  "  the  cradle 
"  of  political  arithmetic,*'  and  that  we  may  even  appeal  to  our 
Domesday  Book  as  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  complete  monu- 
ments of  the  science  in  existence.  It  is  this  country  also  which  will 
and  must  derive  the  greatest  benefits  from  the  achievements  of  this 
science,  and  which  will,  consequently,  have  most  cause  to  be  grateful 
to  you  for  the  result  of  jour  labours. 

Gentlemen,  old  as  your  science  is,  and  undeniable  as  are  the 
benefits  which  it  has  rendered  to  mankind,  it  is  yet  little  understood 
by  the  multitude ;  it  is  new  in  its  acknowledged  position  among  the 
other  sciences,  and  still  subject  to  many  vulgar  prejudices.  It  is  little 
understood,  for  it  is  dry  and  unpalatable  to  the  general  public  in  its 
simple  arithmetical  expressions,  representing  living  facts  (which  as 
such  are  capable  of  arousing  the  liveliest  sympathy)  in  dry  figures 
and  tables  for  comparison.  Much  labour  is  required  to.  wade  through 
endless  columns  of  figures,  much  patience  to  master  them,  and  some 
skill  to  draw  any  definite  and  safe  conclusions  from  the  mass  of 
material  which  they  present  to  the  student ;  while  the  value  of  the 
information  offered  depends  exactly  upon  its  bulk,  increasing  in 
proportion  with  its  quantity  and  comprehensiveness.    It  has  been 
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little  understood  also  from  the  peculiar  aud  often  unjustifiable  use 
which  has  been  made  of  it ;  for  the  very  fact  of  its  difiBiculty  and  the 
patience  required  in  reading  up  and  verifying  the  statistical  figures 
which  may  be  referred  to  by  an  author  in  support  of  his  theories 
and  opinions,  protect  him,  to  a  certain  extent,  from  scrutiny,  and 
tempt  him  to  draw  largely  upon  so  convenient  and  available  a 
capital. 

The  public  generally,  therefore,  connect  in  their  minds  Statistics, 
if  not  with  unwelcome  taxation  (for  which  they  naturally  form  an 
important  basis),  certainly  with  political  controversies,  in  which  they 
are  ia  the  habit  of  seeing  public  men  making  use  of  the  most  oppo- 
site statistical  results  with  equal  assurance  in  support  of  the  most 
opposite  arguments.  A  great  and  distinguished  French  minister 
and  statesman  is  even  quoted  as  having  boasted  of  the  invention 
of  what  he  is  said  to  have  called  **  Tart  de  grouper  les  chiffires ;''  but 
if  the  same  ingenuity  and  enthusiasm  which  may  have  suggested  to 
him  this  art  should  have  tempted  him  or  others,  as  historians,  to 
group  facts  also,  it  would  be  no  more  reasonable  to  make  the  his- 
torical facts  answerable  for  the  use  made  of  them,  than  it  would  be 
to  make  statistical  science  responsible  for  many  an  ingenious  financial 
statement.  Yet  this  science  has  suffered  materially  in  public  esti- 
mation by  such  use,  although  the  very  fact  that  statesmen,  financiers, 
physicians,  and  naturalists  seek  to  support  their  statements  and 
doctrines  by  Statistics,  shows  conclusively  that  they  all  acknow- 
ledge them  as  the  foundation  of  truth ;  and  this  ought,  therefore,  to 
raise,  instead  of  depressing,  the  science  in  the  general  esteem  of  the 
public. 

Statistical  science  is,  as  I  have  said,  comparatively  new  in  its 
position  among  the  sciences  in  general,  and  we  must  look  for  the 
cause  of  this  tardy  recognition  to  the  fact,  that  it  has  the  appear- 
ance of  an  incomplete  science,  an^  of  being  rather  a  helpmate  to 
other  sciences  than  having  a  right  to  claim  that  title  for  itself.  But 
this  is  an  appearance  only;  for  if  pure  Statistics,  as  a  science, 
abstains  from  participating  in  the  last  and  highest  aim  of  all  science, 
viz.,  the  discovery  and  expounding  the  general  laws  which  govern  the 
Universe, — and  leave  this  duty  to  its  more  favoured  sisters,  the 
natural  and  the  political  sciences,  this  is  done  with  conscious  self- 
abnegation,  for  the  purpose  of  protecting  the  purity  and  simplicity 
of  its  sacred  task — the  accumulation  and  verification  of  facts, 
unbiassed  by  any  consideration  of  the  ulterior  use  which  may  or 
can  be  made  of  them.  Those  general  laws,  therefore,  in  the  know- 
ledge of  which  we  recognize  one  of  the  highest  treasures  of  man  on 
earth,  are  often  left  unexpressed,  though  rendered  self-apparent,  as 
they  may  be  read  in  the  uncompromising  rigid  figures  placed  before 
him.    It  is  difficult  to  see  how,  under  such  circumstances,  and 
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nofcwithBtanding  this  self-imposed  abnegation,  Statistical  science, 
as  such,  should  be  subject  to  prejudice,  reproach,  and  attack ;  and 
yet  the  fact  cannot  be  denied.  We  hear  it  said  that  its  prosecution 
leads  necessarily  to  Pantheism  and  the  destruction  of  true  religion, 
as  it  deprives,  in  man's  estimation,  the  Almighty  of  His  power  of 
free  self-determination,  making  His  world  a  mere  machine,  working 
according  to  a  general  pre-arranged  scheme,  the  parts  of  which  are 
capable  of  mathematicid  measurement,  and  the  scheme  itself  of 
numerical  expression ;  that  it  leads  to  fatalism,  and  therefore  depriTes 
man  of  his  dignity,  of  his  virtue  and  morality,  as  it  would  prove  him 
to  be  a  mere  wheel  in  this  machine,  incapable  of  exercising  a  free 
choice  of  action,  but  predestined  to  fulfil  a  given  task  and  to  run  a 
prescribed  course,  whether  for  good  or  for  evil. 

These  are  grave  accusations,  and  would  be  terrible  indeed  if  they 
were  true.  But  are  they  true  P  Is  the  power  of  God  destroyed  or 
diminished  by  the  discoveiy  of  the  fact  that  the  earth  requires  365 
revolutions  upon  its  own  axis  to  every  revolution  round  the  sun, 
giving  us  so  many  days  to  our  year,  and  that  the  moon  changes 
13  times  during  that  period,  that  the  tide  changes  every  six  hours, 
that  water  boils  at  a  temperature  of  212  degrees  Fahrenheit,  that 
the  nightingale  sings  only  in  April  and  May,  that  all  birds  lay  eggs, 
that  105  boys  are  bom  to  every  100  girls  ?  Or  is  man  a  less  free 
agent  because  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  generation  lasts 
about  40  years,  that  there  are  annually  put  in  at  the  post-offices 
the  same  number  of  letters  on  which  the  writers  had  forgotten 
to  place  any  address  i  that  the  number  of  crimes  committed  under 
the  same  local,  national,  and  social  conditions  is  constant;  that 
the  full-grown  man  ceases  to  find  amusement  in  the  sports  of  the 
child  ?  But  our  statistical  science  does  not  even  say  that  this  must 
be  so;  it  only  states  that  it  has  been  so,  and  leaves  it  to  the 
naturalist  or  political  economist  to  argue  that  it  is  probable,  from 
the  number  of  times  in  which  it  has  been  found  to  be  so,  that  it  will 
be  so  again  as  long  as  the  same  causes  are  operating.  It  thus 
gave  birth  to  that  part  of  mathematical  science  called  the  calculus 
of  probabilities,  and  even  established  the  theory  that  in  the  natural 
world  there  exist  no  certainties  at  all,  but  only  probabilities. 
Although  this  doctrine,  destro3ring  man's  feeling  of  security  to  a 
certain  extent,  has  startled  and  troubled  some,  it  is  no  less  true  that, 
while  we  may  reckon  with  a  thoughtless  security  on  the  sun  rising 
to-morrow,  this  is  only  a  probable  event,  the  probability  of  which  is 
capable  of  being  expressed  by  a  determined  mathematical  fraction. 
From  the  vast  collection  of  existing  statistical  facts  the  probable 
duration  of  man's  life  has  been  established  with  such  precision  that 
our  insurance  offices  are  able  to  [enter  with  each  individual  into  a 
precise  bargain  on  the  value  of  his  life ;  and  yet  this  does  not  imply 
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an  iiDpiouB  pretension  to  determine  when  this  indiyidual  is  really 
to  die. 

But  we  are  met  also  by  the  most  opposite  objections,  and  Statistics 
are  declared  useless,  because  they  cannot  be  relied  on  for  the  deter* 
mination  of  any  given  cause,  and  do  only  establish  probabilities  where 
man  requires  and  asks  for  certainty.  This  objection  is  well  founded, 
but  it  does  not  affect  the  science  itself,  but  solely  the  use  which  man 
has  in  vain  tried  to  make  of  it,  and  for  which  it  is  not  intended. 
It  is  the  essence  of  statistical  science  that  it  only  makes  apparent 
general  laws,  but  that  these  laws  are  inapplicable  to  auy  special  case; 
that,  therefore,  which  is  proved  to  be  the  law  in  general  is  uncertain 
in  the  particular.  Herein  lies  the  real  refutation  also  of  the  first 
objection,  and  thus  are  the  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  of  the  Creator 
manifested,  showing  how  the  Almighty  has  established  the  physical 
and  moral  world  on  unchangeable  laws  conformable  to  His  eternal 
nature,  while  He  has  allowed  to  the  individual  the  freest  and  fullest 
use  of  his  faculties,  vindicating  at  the  same  time  the  majesty  of  his 
laws  by  their  remaining  unaffected  by  individual  self-determination. 

Gentlemen,  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  speak  such  homely  truths 
(of  which  I  feel  myself  at  best  to  be  a  very  inadequate  exponent)  to 
a  meeting  like  this,  including  men  of  such  eminence  in  the  science, 
and  particularly  in  the  presence  of  one  who  was  your  first  President, 
M.  Qu^telet,  and  from  whom  I  had  the  privilege,  now  twenty-four 
years  ago,  to  receive  my  first  instruction  in  the  higher  branches 
of  mathematics — one  who  has  so  successfully  directed  his  great 
abilities  to  the  application  of  the  science  to  those  social  phenomena, 
the  discovery  of  the  governing  laws  of  which  can  only  be  approached 
by  the  accumulation  and  reduction  of  Statistical  &cts.  It  is  the 
social  condition  of  mankind,  as  exhibited  by  those  facts,  which  forms 
the  chief  object  of  the  study  and  investigation  undertaken  by  this 
Congress,  and  it  hopes  that  the  results  of  its  labours  will  afford 
to  the  statesman  and  legislator  a  sure  guide  in  his  endeavours  to 
promote  social  development  and  happiness. 

The  importance  of  these  International  Congresses  in  this  respect 
cannot  be  overrated.  GThey  not  only  awaken  public  attention  to  the 
value  of  these  pursuits,  bring  together  men  of  all  countries  who 
devote  their  lives  to  them,  and  who  are  thus  enabled  to  exchange 
their  thoughts  and  varied  experiences ;  but  they  pave  the  way  to  an 
agreement  among  different  Oovemments  and  Nations  to  follow  up 
these  common  inquiries,  in  a  common  spirit,  by  a  common  method,* 
and  for  a  common  end.  It  is  only  in  the  largest  number  of  obser- 
vations that  the  law  becomes  apparent,  and  the  truth  becomes  more 
and  more  to  be  relied  upon,  the  larger  the  amount  of  facts  accurately 
observed  which  form  the  basis  of  its  elucidation.  It  is  consequently 
of  the  highest  importance  that  observations  identical  in  character 
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should  embrace  the  largest  field  of  observation  attainable.  It  is  not 
sufficient,  however,  to  collect  the  Statistical  facts  of  one  class  over 
the  greatest  area  and  to  the  fullest  amount,  but  we  require,  in  order 
to  arrive  at  sound  conclusions  as  to  the  influences  producing  these 
facts,  the  simultaneous  collection  of  the  greatest  variety  of  facts, 
the  Statistics  of  the  increase  of  population,  of  marriages,  births  and 
deaths,  of  emigration,  disease,  crime,  education,  and  occupation,  of 
the  products  of  agriculture,  mining,  and  manufacture,  of  the  results 
of  trade,  commerce,  and  finance.  Nor,  while  their  comparison 
becomes  an  essential  element  in  the  investigation  of  our  social 
condition,  does  it  suffice  to  obtain  these  observations  as  a  whole,  but 
we  require  also,  and  particularly  the  comparison  of  these  same 
classes  of  facts  in  different  countries,  under  the  varying  influences 
of  political  and  religious  conditions,  of  occupation,  races,  and 
climates. 

And  eren  this  comparison  of  the  same  facts  in  different  localities 
does  not  give  us  all  the  necessary  materials  from  which  to  draw  our 
conclusions ;  for  we  require,  as  much  as  anything  else,  the  collection 
of  observations  of  the  same  classes  of  facts  in  the  same  localities 
and  under  the  same  conditions,  but  at  different  times.  It  is  only 
the  element  of  time,  in  the  last  instance,  which  enables  us  to  test 
progress  or  regress — ^that  is  to  say,  life.  Thus  the  physician,  by 
feeling  the  pulse  of  the  greatest  number  of  persons  coming  under 
his  observation,  old  and  young,  male  and  female,  and  at  all  seasons, 
arrives  at  the  average  number  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart  in  man's 
normal  condition;  by  feeling  the  pulse  of  the  same  person  under 
the  most  varied  circumstances  and  conditions,  he  arrives  at  a  conclu- 
sion on  this  person's  pulse;  again,  by  feeling  the  pulse  of  the 
greatest  variety  of  persons  suffering  from  the  same  disease,  he  ascer- 
tains the  general  condition  of  the  pulse  under  the  influence  of  that 
disease ;  it  is  now  only  that,  feeling  a  particular  patient's  pulse,  he 
will  be  able  to  judge  whether  this  person  is  afflicted  by  this  peculiar 
disease,  as  far  as  that  can  be  ascertained  by  its  influence  on  the 
pulse. 

But  all  these  comparisons  of  the  different  classes  of  facts  under 
different  local  conditions,  and  at  different  times,  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking,  depend,  not  only  as  to  their  usefulness  and  as  to  the  ease 
with  which  they  can  be  undertaken,  but  even  as  to  the  possibility  of 
undertaking  them  at  all,  on  the  similarity,  nay  congruity,  of  the 
method  employed,  and  the  expressions,  figures,  and  conditions 
selected  under  which  the  observations  have  been  taken.  Does  not, 
then,  the  world  at  large  owe  the  deepest  obligations  to  a  Congress 
such  as  the  one  I  am  addressing,  which  has  made  it  its  especial  task 
to  produce  this  assimilation,  and  to  place  at  the  command  of  man  the 
accumulated  experience  upon  his  own  condition,  scientifically  elabo- 
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rated  and  reduced  in  a  manner  to  enable  the  meanest  intellect  to 
draw  safe  conclusions  P 

Gentlemen,  the  Congress  has  at  its  various  meetings  succeeded 
in  doing  a  great  deal  in  this  direction ;  the  official  Statistics  of  all 
countries  have  been  improved,  and  in  regard  to  the  census,  the 
recommendations  of  the  Brussels  meeting  have  been  generally  carried 
out  in  a  majority  of  States.  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  admit  the 
existence  of  some  striking  exceptions  in  Englajid  in  this  respect ; 
for  instance,  the  census  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  was  not  taken 
on  precisely  the  same  plan  in  essential  particulars,  thereby  diminish- 
ing its  value  for  general  purposes.  The  judicial  statistics  of  England 
and  Wales  do  not  show  a  complete  comparative  view  of  the  operation 
of  our  judicial  establishments ;  nor,  while  we  are  in  all  the  depart- 
ments of  the  State  most  actively  engaged  in  the  preparation  of 
valuable  Statistics,  can  we  deny  certain  defects  in  our  returns,  which 
must  be  traced  to  the  want  of  such  a  central  authority  or  commission 
as  was  recommended  by  the  Congress  at  Brussels  and  Paris,  to  direct 
on  a  general  plan  all  the  great  Statistical  operations  to  be  prepared 
by  the  various  departments.  Such  a  commission  would  be  most 
useful  in  preparing  an  annual  digest  of  the  Statistics  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  of  our  widely-scattered  Colonies,  and  of  our  vast  Indian 
Empire.  From  such  a  digest  the  most  important  results  could  not 
fail  to  be  elicited.  One  of  the  most  useful  results  of  the  labours  of 
the  Congress  has  been  the  common  agreement  of  all  States  to  inquire 
into  the  causes  of  every  death,  and  to  return  the  deaths  from  the  same 
causes  under  synonymous  names,  sanctioned  by  the  Congress.  It 
has  in  this  instance  set  the  example  of  establishing  what  is  most 
desirable  in  all  other  branches  of  Statistics — ^namely,  the  agreement 
upon  well-defined  terms.  There  ought  to  exist  no  greater  difficulty 
in  arriving  at  such  an  agreement  in  the  case  of  tbe  various  crimes 
than  in  that  of  ''  causes  of  death ;"  and  it  must  be  remembered  that 
it  is  one  of  the  first  tasks  and  duties  of  every  science  to  start  with  a 
definition  of  terms.  What  is  it  that  is  meant  by  a  house,  a  family, 
an  adult,  an  educated  or  an  uneducated  person,  by  murder,  man- 
slaughter, and  so  on  P  It  is  evident  that  as  long  as  a  different  sense  is 
attached  to  these  terms  in  different  returns  their  use  for  comparison 
is  nilf  and  for  simple  study  very  much  deteriorated ;  and  still  we  have 
not  yet  arrived  at  such  a  simple  and  obvious  desideratum !  The 
different  weights,  measures,  and  currencies  in  which  different 
Statistics  are  expressed  cause  further  difficulties  and  impediments. 
Suggestions  with  regard  to  the  removal  of  these  have  been  made  at 
former  meetings,  and  will  no  doubt  be  renewed.  We  fancy  here  that 
our  pound,  as  the  largest  available  unit,  with  its  florin,  offers  great 
advantages,  particularly  if  further  subdivided  decimally.  We  hope 
to  lay  before  you,  as  far  as  Great  Britain  is  concerned,  the  Begistrar- 
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General's  analysis  of  the  causes  of  death  and  the  dangers  that 
people  encounter  at  each  period  of  life ;  complete  returns  of  the 
produce  of  our  mines;  the  agricultural  returns  of  Ireland,  in 
which  the  Begistrar- General  of  that  country  has  given  every  year 
the  hreadtb  of  land  under  every  kind  of  crop,  with  an  estimate  of  its 
produce,  and  has  proved  by  his  success  in  obtaining  these  facts  at  a 
comparatively  moderate  expense,  and  by  the  voluntary  assistance  of 
the  landowners  and  cultivators,  as  well  as  of  the  clergy  of  aU  deno- 
minations, that  the  apprehension  was  groundless  that  it  could  not  be 
done  without  inordinate  cost  or  without  injuring  individual  interests. 
We  must  hope  that,  considering  its  importance  with  regard  to  all 
questions  affecting  the  food  of  the  people,  this  inquiry  will  not  only 
be  extended  to  England  and  Scotland,  but  also  to  the  Continent 
generally,  wherever  it  may  not  already  have  been  instituted.  Our 
trade  returns  will  exhibit  the  great  effects  produced  on  our  commerce 
by  the  changes  in  our  commercial  system ;  our  colonial  delegates  will 
will  exhibit  to  you  proofs  of  the  wondered  progress  of  their  countries, 
and  proofs  at  the  same  time  that  elaborate  Statistics  have  rendered 
them  conscious  of  that  progress.  And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
foreign  delegates  will  more  than  repay  us  by  the  information  which 
they  will  give  us  in  exchange. 

These  returns  will,  no  doubt,  prove  to  us  afresh  in  figures  what 
we  know  already  from  feeling  and  from  experience — ^how  dependent 
the  different  nations  are  upon  each  other  for  their  progress,  for  their 
moral  and  material  prosperity,  and  that  the  essential  condition  of 
their  mutual  happiness  is  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  good-will 
among  each  other.  Let  them  still  be  rivals,  but  rivals  in  the  noble 
race  of  social  improvement,  in  which,  although  it  may  be  the  lot  of 
one  to  arrive  first  at  the  goal,  yet  all  will  equally  share  the  prize,  all 
feeling  their  own  powers  and  strength  increase  in  the  healthy  com- 
petition. 

I  should  detain  you  longer  than  I  feel  justified  in  doing,  and 
should  perhaps  trench  upon  the  domain  and  duties  of  Presidents  of 
Sections,  if  I  were  to  allude  to  the  points  which  will  there  be  specially 
recommended  to  your  attention  and  consideration ;  but  I  trust  that 
it  will  not  be  thought  presumptuous  in  me  if  I  exhort  you  generally 
not  to  lose  yourselves  in  points  of  minute  detail,  however  tempting 
and  attractive  they  may  be  from  their  intrinsic  interest  and  import- 
ance, but  to  direct  your  undivided  energies  to  the  establishment  of 
those  broad  principles  upon  which  the  common  action  of  different 
nations  can  be  based,  which  common  action  must  be  effected  if  we 
are  to  make  real  progress.  I  know  that  this  Congress  can  only 
suggest  and  recommend,  and  that  it  must  ultimately  rest  with  the 
different  Gt)vemments  to  carry  out  those  suggestions.  Many  pre* 
vious  recommendations,  it  is  true,  have  been  carried  out,  but  many 
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have  been  left  unattended  to,  and  I  will  not  except  our  own  country 
from  blame  in  this  respect.  Happy  and  proud  indeed  should  I  feel 
if  this  noble  gathering  should  be  enabled  to  lay  the  solid  foundation 
of  an  edifice,  necessarily  slow  of  construction,  and  requiring  for 
generations  to  come  laborious  and  persevering  exertion,  intended  as 
it  is  for  the  promotion  of  human  happiness  by  leading  to  the 
discovery  of  those  eternal  laws  upon  which  that  universal  happiness 
is  dependent.  May  He  who  has  implanted  in  our  hearts  a  craving 
after  the  discovery  of  truth,  and  given  us  our  reasoning  &culties  to 
the  end  that  we  should  use  them  for  this  discoyery,  sanctify  our 
efforts  and  bless  them  in  their  results. 
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The  Statistics  of  the  Ekolish  Poob  Batb  before  and  dnce  the 
passing  of  the  PooB  Law  AMEimiCEKT  Act.  By  Pbsdbbick 
PuBDr,  Frincipal  qfthe  Statistical  Department,  Poor  Law  Boards 
London. 

[Read  before  the  Statistical  Society,  May  15th,  I860.] 
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I. — Introductory, 

Thb  Poor  Bate  of  England  and  Wales  is  the  most  important  of  the 
local  taxes;  whether  we  regard  the  amount  of  money  raised,  or 
the  property  and  persons  affected  by  it.  During  forty-seven  years 
the  sum  levied  has  averaged  7,421,000^  It  is  now  assessed,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  account,  upon  a  net  annual  value  of  71,840,000/.; 
and,  therefore,  exacts  the  surrender  of  the  tenth  part  of  the  rateable 
property  of  the  country,  yearly.  The  daily  subsistence  is,  partially 
or  wholly,  provided  by  it  for  800,000  to  1,000,000  of  our  fellow 
creatures.  Besides  the  relief  of  the  poor,  the  rate  has  defrayed,  for 
many  years,  other  charges  of  a  local  character,  but  which  have  no 
connection  whatever  with  the  object  originally  contemplated  by  the 
statute  of  Elizabeth.  The  term  '^  Poor  Bate  "  has  become,  to  this 
extent,  a  misnomer. 

Although  the  Poor  Bate  was  imposed  on  its  present  basis  in 
1601  by  the  43rd  Elizabeth,  cap.  2,  it  was  only  after  an  interval 
of  176  years,  that  any  authentic  account  of  the  monies,  levied  and 
expended,  was  obtained.  It  is  true  that  an  attempt  to  ascertain 
these  particulars,  by  actual  inquiry,  was  made  in  1750.  In  that  year, 
says  Mr.  Bickman,  a  well  considered  order  appeared  on  the  journal 
of  the  House  of  Commons ;  but,  he  adds,  that  the  returns  made 
in  obedience  to  it,  were  very  defective;  that  they  were  deficient 
in  number  to  the  extent  of  one-tenth;  and  that  he  made  an 
estimate  to  supply  the  place  of  the  missing  documents.  It  appears 
from  the  published  account  thus  obtained,  that  the  rate  levied  during 
the  three  years  ended  at  Easter  1760,  averaged  780,000/.,  of  which 
690,0002.  was  expended  for  relief  to  the  poor.*  I  do  not  think  the 
•  Local  Taxation,  House  of  Commona  paper.  No.  562, 1889. 
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results  obtained,  under  these  circiimstimces,  are  sufficiently  accurate 
for  statistical  purposes. 

Mr.  Thomas  Qilbert  who  paid  particular  attention  to  the  subject 
of  Poor  Laws,  stated  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  1775,  on  moving 
for  a  Committee  on  Poor  Laws,  that  there  was  "  an  immense  sum 
"  of  money  annually  raised  in  this  country  for  the  relief  and  main- 
^  tenance  of  the  poor ;  a  sum  not  inferior,  perhaps  superior,  to  that 
''  raised  by  the  land  tax  at  4^.  in  the  pound,  which  is  two  millions 
''  per  annum.*'*  In  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  same  year,  Lord 
Lyttleton  said,  '^  There  is  above  three  millions  of  money  annually 
"  raised  in  this  country  for  the  support  of  the  poor."t  It  was 
ascertained  subsequently,  that  the  amount  raised  in  the  year  ended 
at  Easter,  1776,  was  only  1,720,317/.;  and  that  the  sum  expended  in 
relief  was  1,529,7892.;  amounts  which  show,  that  the  lowest  of  the 
two  estimates,  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  truth. 

H.^^Farliamentary  Inqtdriei, 

It  will  be  gathered  from  the  following  statement  that,  since  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  the  subjects  of  pauperism  and  poor  laws, 
have  engaged  the  attention  of  the  legislature  with  increasing  fre- 
quency ;  and  that  the  scarcity  and  high  price  of  provisions,  matters 
of  direct  and  permanent  influence  on  pauperism,  were  also  subjects 
of  frequent  and  anxious  inquiry  at  the  latter  part  of  the  last,  and 
the  commencement  of  the  present  century. 

Select  Committees  of  the  House  of  Commons  (or  Lords)  re- 
ported : — 

In  1750 — On  the  Poor  Laws,  and  on  AssenmentB  in  1748,  '49,  and  '60. 

In  1774— On  the  methods  practised  in  making  Floor  from  Wheat,  and  on  the 

Prices  thereof,  Ac 
In  l776--(Two  reporte)  on  the  several  laws  which  concern  the  RpJief  and 

Settlement  of  the  Poor  in  England. 
In  1776 — (Two  reports)  on  the  Orders  of  last  Session  respecting  the  Poor;  and 

how  far  they  had  been  complied  with. 
In  1777 — On  the  Retnm  made  by  the  Overseers  of  the  Poor  for  the  year  1776. 
In  1778 — ^On  the  state  of  the  parish  Poor  Children  in  London. 
In  1783 — On  the  Act  of  the  21st  year  of  George  III.;  &nd  on  thdr  instmc- 

tions  "  to  consider  so  much  of  his  Majesty's  gradotiB  Speech  to 

both  Hooks  of  Parliament  as  relates  to  the  Scarcity  uid  high 

Price  of  Com." 
In  1787 — On  the  Betums  made  by  the  Overseers  relative  to  the  state  of  the 

Poor ;    and   also  by  IGnisters   and  Chorchwardens  relative  to 

Charitable  Donations  for  the  benefit  of  Poor  Persons.    (Appendix 

containing  the  Poor  Bate  Betoms  of  1784-6-6.) 
In  1788 — On  the  aforesaid  Betoms  from  Ministers  and  Chorchwardens  relative 

to  Charitable  Donations. 
In  1795--On  the  means  of  promoting  the  Coltivation  of  the  Waste  Lands  of 

the  kingdom. 

•  Hansard,  vol  xviii,  pp.  548.  f  lUd,  pp.  688 
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In  l795^(Two  reporti)  on  the  high  Price  of  Com* 

Tn  1796— (Three  reports)         „  „ 

In  I7d7 — On  the  means  of  promoting  the  Coltiyation  of  the  Waste  Lancb 

of  the  kingdomi 
In  1800— On  the  means  of  promoting  the  Cnltavation  of  Waste  Lands  in  the 
kingdom. 
»y  (Two  reports)  on  the  Acts  for  regalating  the  Assise  and  makiiig^ 

of  Braid,  and  on  the  deficiency  of  the  Ifwt  Crop  of  Ghrain. 
In  ISOO-l-^Six  reports)  on  the  high  Prices  of  Provisions. 
M  On   the    high    Price   a!  proTisions.     (Report   from   the    Lords* 

Committee) 
In  180^— On  the  Com  Trade  betweeh  Oreat  Britain  and  Irelafid. 
In  1804— On  the  Betonis  made  pmrstuint  to  43rd  George  III,  tektive  to  the 
Bxpense  and  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  in  'Rng^^l^4^-      (Retarns 
of  1803.) 
In  1812-8 — On  the  provisions  which  have  been  introduced  into  Local  Acts  Ibr 
Building  Houses  fbr  the  Poor;   the  better  Collection  of  Bateaw 
Management  and  Belief  of  the  Poor,  in  any  Parishes  or  Districta. 
In  1814-6 — On  Parish  Apprentices. 
In  1816— On  the  Poor  Bate  Returns  obtained  under  66th  Geotge  III|  c  42. 

(Years  1813,  '14,  and  '16.) 
In  1816— On  the  Poor  Laws. 
In  1817— 
In  1818— (Two  reports)    „ 

„  On  the  Poor  Law.    (Lords'  Committee) 

In  1819—  „ 

In  1821— 
In  1822—  „ 

In  1823 — On  the  poor  rate  return  of  1822-8. 

In  1824— On  Labourers'  Wages;  as  to  payment  of  oat  of  the  Poor  Bates;  and 
what  measures  can  be  oazried  into  eiecution  ftr  the  purpose  of 
altering  that  practice* 
„  On  the  Poor  Bate  Beturh  of  1823-4. 

In  1826—  „  ,>  1824. 

In  1826-7—         „  „  1824  and '26. 

In  1826— The  annual  Poor  Bate  Betum  only. 
In  1826- 

M  Comparative  statement  only  of  the  Poor  Bate. 

„  Poor  Bate  Betnms  of  1776,  '86, 1803,  and  '15. 

„  Betum  only,  of  the  amount  levied  on  Land,  Mills,  Factoriesi  Manorial 

Profits,  &c 
In  1826-7— Poor  Bate  Betums  of  1801,  '11,  and  '2L 
In  1827— Annual  Poor  Bate  Betum  only. 
In  1828— 

y.  On  the  Employment,  or  Belief  of  Able-bodied  Persons,  from  the 

t^oor  Bates. 
y.  On  the  Law  of  Parochial  Settlement. 

„  On  Irish  and  Scotch  Bemovals. 

In  1829— Annual  Poor  Bate  Betum  only. 
Inl830- 

n  Accounts  only,  relating  to  the  Poor.    Comparative  Tables  of  Poor 

Bates  at  certain  intervals  from  1776  to  1823. 
In  1881 — ^Annual  Poor  Bate  Betum  only. 

„  On  the  state  of  the  Poor  Laws.    (Committee  of  the  Lorda). 

In  1882— Annual  Poor  Bate  Betum  only. 
In  1838— 

„  On  Irish  Bemovals. 

In  1884— Annual  Poor  Bate  Betum  only. 
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It  will  be  Been  &om  the  list  giyen  above,  that  the  first  attempt  to 
inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  43rd  Elizabeth,  was  made  by  the 
House  of  Commons  in  1750,  exactly  150  years  after  the  passing 
of  that  Act ;  and  that  up  to  1834  poor  laws,  pauperism,  and  the 
high  prices  of  provisions,  were  constantly  engaging  the  attention  of 
the  legislature,  for  in  that  period  Committees  reported — 

Twenty  times  on  the  high  price  of  provisions,  the  scarcity  of 
grain,  and  the  cultivation  of  waste  lands ; 

J^brty-four  times  on  the  poor  and  the  poor  laws ; 
inclusive  of  the  annual  return  of  poor  rates,  levied  and  expended, 
from  1813  to  1834. 

In  1832  a  Commission  was  appointed  by  the  Crown  to  make  a 
diligent  and  full  inquiry  into  the  practical  operation  of  the  laws  for 
the  Belief  of  the  Poor  in  England  and  Wales ;  the  Commissioners 
made  their  report  to  his  late  Majesty  in  the  month  of  Eebruary, 
1834.  Their  recommendations  were,  for  the  most  part,  embodied  in 
the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (4  and  5  William  IV,  c,  76). 

In  the  autumn  of  1834,  three  Commissioners  were  appointed 
to  administer  the  Act,  who,  under  the  style  of  the  "  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners for  England  aad  Wales,"  held  office  up  to  1848.  At  that 
time,  or  rather  in  December,  1847,  a  change  was  made  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  central  authority  by  the  10  and  11  Vict.,  c.  109. 
The  Commission  then  took,  and  has  retained  to  the  present  day, 
tbe  title  of  ''  Poor  Law  Board,'*  to  distinguish  itself  from  its 
predecessor, 

in.— Poor  Bate  Levy. 

The  data  employed  throughout  this  paper,  are  obtained  exclu- 
sively from  official  publications.  The  authority  for  the  figures  used 
are  either  given  in  the  foot  notes,  or  in  a  list  of  references  in  the 
Appendix;  where  the  reader  will  find  a  ready  due  to  minuter 
information  on  the  subject  of  poor  rates. 

The  amount  levied  in  England  and  Wales  in  the  year  ended  at 
Easter,  1776,  was  1,720,3172.; — the  average  rate  raised  in  the  next 
period,  t.^.,  the  three  years  ended  at  Easter,  1785,  was  2,167,760/., 
which  shows  that  the  annual  levy  had  increased  26*0  per  cent,  in 
eight  years ; — ^in  1803  the  rate  rose  to  5,348,205/.,  or  144*8  per  cent. 
in  nineteen  years.  Ten  years  subsequently,  that  is  in  1813,  it  was 
8,046,841/., — a  further  increase  of  61*7  per  cent,,  having  occurred  in 
that  interval. 

From  1813  to  1859,  the  tables  give  the  sums  levied  for  each 
of  the  forty-seven  consecutiye  years  (Tables  I.  and  III,  Appendix). 
During  the  five  years,  1814  to  1818,  the  rate  fluctuated  consi- 
derably; in  the  latter  year  it  rose  to  its  highest  point,  namely, 
9,320,440/.,  which  was  mare  than  four  times  the  sum  levied  thirty- 
four  years  previously.    From  1819  to  1824,  the  rate  fell  continuously 
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till  it  amyed  in  the  latter  year  to  6,836,5051.,  or  26*7  per  cent, 
below  the  maximum  rate  of  1818 ;  the  rate  then  roae  steadily, 
through  the  following  eight  yeara,  till  in  1882  it  attained  to  the 
Bum  of  8,622,920/.;  six  years,  from  1833  to  1838,  of  falling  rates 
followed ;  the  amount  having  sank  in  1838  to  5,186,389Z.,  which  is  the 
lowest  levy  in  the  present  century :  and  a  decrease  of  44*4  per  cent. 
compared  with  the  leyy  of  1818.  The  next  ten  years  were  years  of 
increasing  rates ;  the  amount  rose  in  1848  to  7,817,430^.;  then  for 
five  years  the  rates  decreased,  the  sum  raised  in  1853  was  6,522,412/. 
The  six  concluding  years  of  the  series  exhibit  increasing  rates.  The 
average  was  7,912,470/.;  this  fisdls  below  the  maximwn  year,  1818, 
by  15'1  per  cent,  only,  and  it  exceeds  the  minimum  year,  1838,  by 
52'6  per  cent.  The  total  amount  levied  during  forty-seven  years, 
that  is,  from  1813  to  1859,  was  348,799,029/.;  the  annual  average 
7,421,266/. 

For  the  purpose  of  tracing  the  yearly  fluctuations  in  the  Poor 
Bate  levy,  a  table  is  given  in  the  Appendix,  which  exhibits  the 
absolute  and  the  relative  difference  in  the  amounts  in  each  year,  as 
compared  with  its  predecessor  (Table  II). 

The  pressure  of  the  rate  is  conveniently  measured  through  the 
medium  of  the  estimated  population  of  the  respective  periods 
returned.  With  this  view  the  Table  1X1  (Appendix)  has  been  pre- 
pared ;  it  exhibits  the  rate  per  heady  on  the  population,  of  the  Poor 
Bate  levied,  and  of  the  money  spent  in  relief  to  the  poor,  annually. 

The  most  prominent  &cts  of  the  Table  in  regard  to  the  levy, 
may  be  briefly  detailed.  In  1776  a  tax  of  4«.  ^^.  per  head  on  the 
population,  would  have  yielded  the  rate;  in  1803,  11^.  6iJ.;  1813, 
16«.  2\d,  per  head ;  in  1818,  the  year  of  masemwn  rate  (absolute) 
16#.  l\d,\  in  1834,  the  year  immediately  preceding  the  initiation 
of  the  amended  law,  11«.  l\d.  per  head;  in  1838,  the  year  of 
minimum  rate,  6«.  lOid.;  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  series,  1859, 
Be.  S^d,  per  head. 

The  relation  of  some  of  these  ratios,  inter  se,  is  exhibited  by  the 
next  table. 


Puoehkl 

CircQBiBtanee. 

Bate 

per  Head 

Leried. 

Diiference  per  Head. 

Year. 

More. 

Lew. 

1776.... 

Itt  Authentic  retom  

9.     d. 

4    6f 
11    6i 
16    2^ 
16     U 

6  m 

8    Si 

«.      d. 

6  m 

11     7i 
11    6i 

«.      If. 

1803.... 
1813.... 
1818.... 

Mturimum  rat% 

— 

1838.... 

Minimum  rate    

9     3 

1859.... 

The  Uit  year  retnraed   « 

7    9f 
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The  items  of  "  Eeceipta  in  Aid  of  Poor  Bates,"  given  in  the 
second  column  of  Table  I,  are  analyzed  and  exhibited  in  the  synopsis 
printed  in  the  Appendix.  The  principal  item,  since  1847,  has  been 
the  repayment  to  the  guardians  of  the  poor,  by  her  Majesty's 
Treasurer,  in  respect  of  the  salaries  of  the  medical  officers,  and  of 
the  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses.  The  sums  yearly  repaid  are 
exhibited  in  Table  lY.  (Appendix).  In  accordance  wifch  the  annual 
vote  of  the  House  of  Commons,  half  the  medical  officers*  salaries  and 
the  whole  of  the  schoolmasters'  and  schoolmistresses'  salaries  are 
repayable  to  the  guardiigas  upon  certain  conditions,  which  are  all  but 
universally  accepted, 

lY.—Valuatiani  to  the  Poor  Bate. 

Having  considered  the  Poor  Sate  levy,  it  will  be  convenient  at 
this  point  to  call  attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Poor  Eate  Yalui^ 
tions.  I  propose  to  do  this  briefly,  as  the  subject  is  a  wide  and 
important  one,  and  could  only  be  treated  at  length,  and  in  the 
manner  it  demands,  in  a  separate  paper. 

The  description  of  property  liable  to  the  rate,  is  given  in  detail 
in  Mr.  Coode's  Beport  on  Local  Taxation,  up  to  1843;  but  it  is 
necessary  to  consult  Mr.  Lumley's  practical  commentary  upon  the 
*^  Law  of  Parochial  Assessments  "  for  a  complete  view  of  the 
subject  at  the  present  day.  Valuable  information  upon  the  subject 
of  parochial  assessments,  will  also  be  found  in  the  Beport  of  the 
Lords'  Committee  of  1850 ;  and  in  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons  on  **  Bating  of  Mines,"  in  1856  and  '57. 

The  table  in  the  Appendix  shows  the  annual  value  of  property 
rateable  to  the  Poor  Bate  in  the  years  1841,  '47,  '50,  and  '56 
respectively.  For  these  years  only  has  the  information  been 
obtained.  An  important  addition  was  made  to  the  return  of  1856 
by  the  introduction,  for  the  firstt  time,  of  the  "  gross  estimated 
rental"  (Table  V). 

It  is  satisfactory  to  observe  that  the  net  or  rateable  annual  value 
has  increased,  according  to  this  statement,  9,300,2412.,  or  14*9  per 
cent,  in  the  fifteen  years  which  elapsed  between  the  earliest  and 
latest  return. 

The  rate  in  the  pound  levied  in  1841  was  2«.  0'4i.;  in  1847, 
28.  0'Sd.i  1850,  28. 1'Sd.,  and  in  1856,  2«.  8*4^.  The  Poor  Bate  in 
1856  represented  a  tax  of  11*4  per  cent,  on  the  rateable  value.  On 
the  '^  gross  estimated  rental "  it  was  Is.  lO'dd.  in  the  poimd,  or  9*5 
per  cent.  In  the  latter  year  the  *'  rateable  value "  was  1G*5  per 
cent,  lower  than  the  "  gross  estimated  rental." 

Prom  the  capricious  manner  in  which  the  rateable  value  is  arrived 
at  in  different  parishes,  it  is  known  to  be  worthless  as  a  means 
of  estimating  the  pressure  of  the  rates  in  one  district  as  compared 
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with  another.  In  this  difficulty  a  more  aocniate  standard  has  been 
sought  in  the  ''gross  estimated  rental."  But,  can  that  be  relied 
on  P  The  value  of  properly  assessed  to  the  Property  Tax  under 
Schedule  A,  has  been  occasionally  employed  in  parliamentary  papers, 
for  comparing  the  relative  amounts  of  poor  rate  in  different  parishes. 
Is  this  a  better  standard  than  the  gross  estimated  rental?  Both 
questions  demand  an  answer,  as  they  evidently  affect  all  existing 
estimates. 

Let  a  comparison  be  made  of  the  ends  proposed,  and  the  means 
employed,  for  imperial  and  for  local  taxation. 

1st.  As  to  the  discovery  of  the  annual  value  of  real  property  for 
imperial  purposes. 

The  Crown  is  served  by  paid  officers,  intelligent,  vigilant,  and 
directly  responsible  to  local  and  central  authorities.  It  is  the  duty 
of  the  assessors  to  ascertain,  to  the  vtmo9ty  the  value  of  the  taxable 
property,  quite  irrespective  of  the  sum  it  will  yield  to  the  exchequer. 

2nd.  As  to  the  discovery  of  the  annual  value  of  property  rate- 
able to  the  Poor  Bate,  that  is,  for  heal  purposes. 

The  Parish  is  served  by  overseers,  whose  appointment  is  com- 
pulsory and  unpaid ;  they  are  not  generally  distinguished  for  their 
intelligence.  In  making  an  assessment,  their  responsibility  is  not 
so  immediate  as  that  of  the  Crown  assessors.  The  amount  of  the 
valuation  is  comparatively  indifferent  to  them,  so  fin  as  the  Poor 
Bate  is  concerned ;  and  in  respect  of  the  county  rate,  their  interest 
and  frequent  practice  is,  to  evade  their  just  con^butions  by  keeping 
the  valuation  down.  For  example,  if  a  parish  were  legally  and 
accurately  valuea  to  the  utmost,  say  at  1,000/.,  and  the  overseen 
had  to  raise  50/.,  then  a  shilling  rate  would  suffice ;  but  if  it  were 
valued  100/.  short  of  its  proper  value,  then  the  50/.  would  be 
as  easily  raised  by  a  thirteen  pence  halfpenny  rate.  The  parochial 
valuation  is  simply  the  scale  for  distributing  a  charge  among  the 
ratepayers ;  if  it  be  iiniformly  lower  than  its  full  amount,  the  rate- 
payers suffer  no  injustice,  inter  se;  but  other  parishes  in  the  same 
county,  which  are  fEorly  valued,  are  injured  by  contributing  out  of 
their  due  proportion  to  the  county  rate. 

A  valuable  exposition  of  the  forms  and  the  present  practice  of 
rating  by  the  overseers,  is  given  by  Mr.  George  Coode,  in  his 
''  Beport  on  Ijocal  Taxation/'    Mr.  Coode  says  that-^ 

**  The  tendency  to  nnder<rate  the  vMiie  of  prqiwrty  ia  always  great.  Enrj 
person  liable  to  the  tax  has  more  reasonable  ground  to  expect  saoceas  m  the  attempt 
to  escape  from  a  portion  of  the  tax  himself  than  in  the  attempt  to  increase  direct^ 
the  portion  to  be  contributed  by  others,  and  all  the  efibrts  of  the  rstepayers  ars 
aocondingly  directed  to  the  reducing  of  the  rates  in  their  own  cases;  on  their  ads 
the  officers  imposing  the  tax  seek  to  conciliate  the  whole  mass  of  taxpayers,  snd 
especially  such  individuals  amongst  them  as  threaten  litigatioo,  by  lowering  the 
portion  of  each. 
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*'  Thus,  whatever  may  have  heen  at  any  time,  aooording  to  law,  the  standard 
of  rateahle  value,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  assessed  value  was  always  considerably 
below  it ;  but  since  the  year  1789  there  has  been  a  peculiar  motive  for  reducing  the 
valuation  to  the  poor's  rate,  and,  through  the  connection  in  practice  of  all  the 
rates  with  the  poor's  rate,  to  reduce  the  valuation  of  property  to  the  whole  of  our 
local  taxes.  From  that  time  the  county  rate  began  to  be  assessed  on  parishes  in 
proportion  to  the  total  value  of  the  rateable  property  in  each  parish  respectively. 
So  fiff  as  this  principle  of  assessment  was  carried  out,  to  that  extent  was  an  obvious 
motive  given  to  every  parish  to  adopt  a  contrivance  by  which,  while  the  proportions 
between  the  several  contributors  to  the  poor's  rato  within  the  parish  should  be 
undisturbed,  the  proportion  of  the  whole  parish,  as  compared  with  all  other  parishes 
in  the  county,  should  be  as  much  as  possible  diminished.  This  object  was,  in  appear- 
ance, easily  to  be  attained.  The  value  of  all  the  property  in  the  parish  was 
estimated  in  some  of  the  ways  befiare  described,  and  then  the  whole  was  reduced  by 
some  common  proportion.  About  the  middle  of  the  last  century,  the  value  in  the 
rato  was  usually  admitted  to  be  but  a  half  of  the  true  value,  but  was  in  reality  even 
much  less  than  that;  inasmuch  as  the  original  estimate  of  the  value  was  always 
much  below  the  truth.  The  admitted  value,  whatever  that  was,  was  invariably 
reduced  in  making  the  rato  in  some  proportion  which  varied  from  one-third  to 
three-fourths.*  Those  parishes  which  adopted  the  lowest  proportion,  of  course 
evaded  the  county  rato  to  the  greatest  extont ;  but  as  all  the  parishes  gradually 
adopted  the  practioe  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  none  of  them  succeeded  to  the  fbU 
extent  of  the  fiujtitious  reduction  of  their  value. 

"  It  is  true  that  for  a  long  period  after  1739  the  county  rato  was  not  generally, 
nor  even  in  a  majority  of  counties,  assessed  upon  parishes  in  proportion  to  their 
respective  aggregate  valuations.  Still  the  practioe  of  parishes  under-valuing  their 
property,  gained  ground  everywhere ;  perhaps  because  it  was  always  known  to  be  in 
the  power  of  the  justices  at  quarter  sessions  at  any  time  to  begin  to  charge  the 
parishes  to  the  county  rate,  according  to  their  respective  assessmente  to  the  poor's 
rate.  At  length,  in  1816,  the  motive  was  extended  to  all  parishes  and  places  within 
counties,  the  55  (George  III,  c.  51,  expressly  prescribing  the  valuation  to  the  poor's 
rate  as  a  basis  in  ordinary  cases  for  the  assessment  to  the  county  rato.  But  though 
the  motive  to  under  value  their  property  was  thus  obviously  strengthened,  ite 
operation  was  also  checked  by  the  same  Act  which  gave  the  justices  power,  where 
discontented  with  the  poor's  rato  valuation,  to  make  a  searching  inquiry  into  ite 
correctness,  and  in  certain  cases  to  appcnnt  and  pay  valuers.  From  that  time  to 
the  passing  of  the  Parochial  Assessmente  Act,  the  19th  of  August,  1836,  the 
practice  of  under-valuing  the  entire  parish  seems,  on  the  whole,  not  to  have  either 
increased  or  decreased. 

"  The  Ftoochial  Assessmente  Act  has  only  partially  reformed  thb  practice.  The 
valuations  ordered  to  be  made  under  the  Act,  up  to  the  1st  of  October,  18  i2, 
extend  only  to  4^444  parishes  and  townships  out  of  15,635.  Of  these  only  a  part, 
though  by  fkr  the  largest  part,  have  been  made  by  pud  professional  valuers.  Even 
in  these  instances  many  of  the  best  and  most  scrupulous  valuers  admit,  that  for  the 
sake  of  avoiding  dissatisfaction  and  appeals,  and  of  antidpating  future  depreciations 
of  property,  they  have  kept  their  valuations  10,  15,  or  even  20  per  cent,  below 
what  the  amount  would  be  upon  a  strict  estimate.  In  the  rest  of  the  4,444 
parishes  or  townships  in  which  any  valuations  have  been  made,  the  overseers,  or 
sometimes  a  committee  of  the  ratepayers  have  professed,  and  sometimes  really 
attempted,  a  revaluation :  but  we  regret  to  say  that  these  latter  valuations  have 

*  "  These  proportions  ran  universally  through  the  rate,  and  must  not  be  con- 
founded with  those  different  proportions  adopted  for  different  kinds  of  property 
vdthin  the  same  parish,  as  three-fourths  for  land,  one  moiety  for  houses,  and  a 
twentieth  part  of  the  annual  interest  for  personalty ;  proportions  adopted,  as  has 
been  before  described,  to  compensate  for  those  varying  burdens  upon  different 
cInssoB  of  property  which  made  the  rack  rent  an  unsuiteble  standard  of  value. 
This  practice  originated  at  a  much  earlier  time  than  the  one  we  are  now  describing.'' 
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not  in  any  instance  appeared  to  iu  to  be  aatiafiictory,  and  in  fome  cases  th^  have 
been  more  objectionable  tban  the  valaations  before  acted  on.  In  the  remaining 
11,190  parishes  and  townships  of  England  and  Wales,  no  new  valnations  have  been 
made  nnder  the  Act."* 

To  a  similar  effect,  I  will  here  quote  a  passage  from  the  Eeport 
of  a  Committee  of  Ma^strates  of  the  county  of  Bucks,  who  re-valued 
the  property  of  that  shire  to  the  county  rate  last  year.  According  to 
the  new  valuation,  the  rateable  property  had  apparently  increased 
140,000/.,  or  18|^  per  cent,  in  fourteen  years. 

"  Tour  Committee  in  thus  presenting  to  the  Court  such  an 
"  approximation  to  a  fair  and  equal  county  rate,  as  heretofore  haa 
"  not  been  arrived  at,  take  leave  further  to  state  that  they  have  been 
*'  much  assisted  in  this  arduous  undertaking  by  the  property  tax 
**  assessments,  as  no  reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  poor  rate  assess- 
**  ments,  which,  with  very  few  exceptions,  are  not  made  in  con- 
"  formity  with  the  Parochial  Assessments  Act."t 

Now  the  sum  returned  as  assessed  to  the  property  tax  under 
Schedule  A.,  in  England  and  Wales,  in  the  financial  year  1856,  was 
101,938,176/.;  the  "gross  estimated  rental,"  according  to  the  rate 
book«  in  the  same  year  was,  as  we  have  already  seen,  86,077,6761. 
Here  is  a  difference  of  16  millions  very  nearly,  between  the  two 
amounts.    Whence  arises  this  great  disparity  P 

The  causes  of  the  inequality  are  apparently  six  :— 

1st.  The  more  exact  assessments  by  the  Crown  officers. 

2nd.  Certain  properties  like  metal  and  stone  mines  (under  given 
conditions),  timber,  fines  on  renewal  of  leases,  and  some  other 
descriptions  of  property  chargeable  under  Schedule  A,  are  exempt 
from  poor's  rate. 

drd.  The  different  mode  of  assessing  railways,  gas  works,  canals, 
and  waterworks,  for  Crown  and- for  local  purposes. 

4th.  Certain  public  buildings  are  assessed  to  the  property  tax, 
but  not  to  the  poor  rate. 

5th.  The  direct  interest  which  the  overseers  have  in  keeping 
down  the  '^  gross  estimated  rental,"  so  as  to  lighten  their  county- 
rate  contributions ;  and 

6th.  Many  parishes  in  the  rural  districts  make  no  distinction 
between  "gross"  and  " rateable  yalue." 

What  deduction  is  to  be  made  in  respect  of  the  second,  third, 
and  fourth  heads  from  the  property  tax  assessment,  to  bring  it  to  a 

•  F&ge  50,  et  teq.  '*  Report  on  Local  Taxation,''  Sto.,  edition  1844.  Fke- 
pared  by  Mr.  George  Goode  for  the  Poor  Law  Commiflsioners. 

t  I  was  informed  by  a  gentleman  who  waa  one  of  the  committee  of  the  jnatioeB 
of  the  peace  for  tlie  county  of  Backs,  that,  in  making  a  new  asBeasment  for  the 
county  rate,  they  found  many  instances  where  Und  which  had  been  a  long  time 
nnder  tillage,  was  described  in  the  rate  books  as  **  beech  woods."  For  some  interept- 
ing  particulars  of  this  re-assessmenti  see  the  printed  report  of  the  committee^  dated 
County  Hall,  Aylesbury,  17th  October,  1869. 
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quantity  properly  comparable  with  the  "gross  estimated  rental," 
there  are  at  present,  so  £Eur  as  I  am  aware,  no  means  of  ascertaining. 
The  large  sum  in  Schedule  A  under  "  Eailways,"  may  be  responsible 
for  a  considerable  part  of  the  discrepancy.  In  1852  it  was  6,442,000^; 
the  sum  then  apportioned  in  respect  of  railways  for  poor  relief,  was 
only  204,871^.;*  equivalent  to  a  rateable  value  of  2,041,871/.  or 
thereabouts.  Hence  the  poor  rate  valuation  (rateable  value)  of 
railways,  was  less  than  one-third  of  the  property  tax  assessment. 

But  the  danger  of  employing  these  valuations  for  the  purpose  of 
comparison,  without  possessing  further  information  than  the  printed 
returns  afford,  becomes  more  manifest  when  we  descend  to  particular 
localities.  Here  is  a  list  of  several  places  selected  from  the  parlia- 
mentary papers  just  published,  which  throws,  if  the  expression  may 
be  permitted,  considerable  ohseurUtf  upon  the  subject. 

Asmmma  of  Real  Properly  under  ScMMe  A  in  1867>  <md  Oroft 

EtHmated  Benud  of  the  Poor  Rate  Booke  m  1856. 
(•)  Hie  two  valnttknis  egrtemg  nttj  neatly :—  £ 

Bueke (Roral  part)  ....  IVoperty  Tax 667,410 

Poor  Bate 664,803 

Bolton    (Pari,  borough]  Property  Tax 179,363 

Poor  Bate 178,882 

Great  YannonOi  (Pari,  borough)  Property  Tax 88,048 

Poor  Bate  88,701 

(b)  The  Property  Tax  assesament  Mffker  than  the  gross  estimated  rental :-« 

Bory  .....^ (Pari,  borough)  Ptoperty  Tax 251,409 

Poor  Bate  112,884 

Chester  ....^ (City) Property  Tar 253,156 

Poor  Bate  80,688 

(c)  The  Property  Tax  assessment  lower  than  the  gross  estimated  rental  :— 

EassK (Rural  part)  ....  Property  Tkx 1,915,551 

Poor  Bate 2,022,003 

Hertford    (Rnral  part)  ....  Property  Tax 839,084 

Poor  Bate 871,259 

Leominster (ParL  bonmgh)  Property  Tax 19,168 

Poor  Bate 26,895 

As  an  extreme  instance  of  divergence  in  the  two  valuations,  take 
St.  Marylebone  (borough).  According  to  the  paper  No.  124  *'  Poor 
Bates,'*  House  of  Commons,  1860,  the  gross  estimated  rental  in 
1856  was  2,442,611/.;  in  1857,  the  valuation  to  the  property  tax 
(Schedule  A),  was  6,917,069/.  [No.  121,  "Population,"  H,  of  C, 

*  House  of  Commons,  No.  996.  Local  Bates,  Sees.  1853.  I  have  employed  the 
rateable  value  here,  because  the  amount  of  the  "  groas  estimated  rental  **  was  not 
then  known. 
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1859].  But  it  appears  on  reference  to  another  paper  [No.  254!, 
"  Assessments,"  H.  of  C,  1855,]  that  the  property  tax  valuation 
ufiihout  railways  in  that  year,  1854-5,  was  only  2,610,968/.  Five 
years  after,  the  "  gross  estimated  rental "  was  168,000Z.  less  than 
that  sum. 

Many  of  these  local  discrepancies  in  the  retmns,  but  not  all,  can 
be  explained  by  the  practice  of  the  Crown  officers,  in  accordance  with 
the  Act,  ascribing  all  the  value  of  railways,  canals,  gasworks,  water 
works,  &c.,  not  to  the  respective  parishes  in  which  these  properties 
may  be  situated,  but  to  the  parish  where  the  dividends  of  the  pro- 
prietors are  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  property  rateable  to  the  poor 
must  be  locally  situated  in  the  particular  parish  requiring  the  rate. 

The  preposition  "in,"  as  employed  in  these  returns,  implies  a 
very  different  relation  to  its  noun,  expressed  or  understood,  when 
used  in  connection  with  the  property  tax  figures;  and  when  employed 
with  respect  to  poor  rate  valuations. 

The  rate  of  increase  in  the  two  assessments  appears  to  differ 
greatly ;  but  the  means  of  comparison  are  not  quite  so  accurate  as 
could  be  desired.  However,  this  point  seems  worth  considering ;  for 
it  is  questionable  whether  there  should  not  be  a  closer  approximation 
of  the  two  ratios,  after  allowing  for  the  difference  in  the  elements 
of  the  comparison,  than  the  result  exhibits. 

Thus  the  increase  in  the  "  rateable  value  "  of  the  parochial  valua- 
tion in  fifteen  years  (1841-56),  was  only  14*9  per  cent. 

But  the  increase  in  the  assessment  value  of  real  property  in  fifteen 
years  (1843-68),  was  28*2  per  cent.* 

There  is  also  to  be  noticed  a  great  difference  between  assessments 
to  the  tax,  and  to  the  rate,  in  the  rural  as  compared  with  the  urban 
districts  of  the  kingdom.  This  difference,  doubtless  ascribable  to  the 
local  peculiarities  of  the  respective  valuations,  is  shown  by  the  next 
table. 


Fnrpous  of  the  AiMnme&t 


Rural, 
i  e.  Coimties 


Bepresented 

Cities 
and  B(nt>ug1i8. 


Urban, 
t.0.  Bepreae&ted 

CiUea 
and  Boroughs. 


Total  of 

England  and 

Wales. 


•       Property    tax    under    Schedule    A 1 

(1857) ; 

Poor  rate«  gross    estimated  rental  \ 
(1856) / 

Poor  rate  lower  than  property  taxi 
assessment  by J 


£ 
60,501,167 

54,762,081 


£ 
42»995,086 

31,315,595 


£ 
103,496,253 

86,077,676 


9*5  per  cent. 


27*2  per  cent. 


16*8  per  cent. 


•  Vide  No.  310,  House  of  Lords,  1868;  and  No.  263  ibid.,  1858. 
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Beyond  these  diversities,  there  are  some  discrepancies  to  be 
explained  in  the  overseers'  returns  for  certain  places,  as  indicated  by 
the  subjoined  table. 


CityorBonmgfa* 

Bateabk  Value  of 
Property  AiMned  to  tbe 

DWerenoe 
in 

1852.          1          1856. 

FdwYeen. 

City  of  London  

£ 

963.790 

1.795,748 

1.930.217 

1.160,150 

1,419,653 

516.660 

909,023 

319.469 

£ 

986.472 

1.907.836 

2.160.417 

1,291.274 

1,597,795 

536,290 

854,781 

320,282 

+     22,68a 

„      Westminster  

+  112,088 

Marylebone 

+  230,200 
+  131.IH 
+  178,24* 
+     19,630 
-    54,Ha 
+         813 

Finabury  

Towflr  Hamletff  

Soutbwark  

I^Dibf^th  ....„..........M..........x 

Greenwich   

Totals  

9,014,610 

9,655,147 

+  640,537 

or  7-1  per  cent. 

increase. 

Is  it  a  fact  that  in^ur  years  the  borough  of  Marylebone 
increased  in  its  annual  rateable  value  280,2007.,  while  the  borough 
of  Lambeth  decreased  54,242Z.P  At  all  events,  this  is  the  answer  the 
returns  give,  when  they  are  collated.  Have  profits,  which  were  paid 
in  Lambeth  in  1854,  migrated  to  Marylebone,  or  elsewhere  P  Or  is 
it  indeed  a  fact  that  property  has  so  greatly  fallen  in  value  in  the 
former  place  ?    The  answer  cannot  be  extracted  from  the  returns. 

It  really  does  not  appear  possible  to  obtain  reliable  data,  so  far  as 
the  rate  books  are  the  authority ;  and,  there  is  even  reason  to  surmise, 
that  the  Crown,  with  all  its  vigilance,  may  fail  in  obtaining  the  extreme 
value.  There  appears  to  be  one  practicable,  though  troublesome 
mode  of  reaching  it ;  and  that  is,  by  the  willing  concurrence  of  three 
separate  functionaries  in  the  search.  The  overseer,  with  his  rate- 
book ;  the  property  tax  assessor,  with  his  detailed  assessment ;  and  a 
professional  agent,  familiar  with  the  parish  concerned,  and  possessing 
full  knowledge  of  the  market  value  of  all  its  reality.  If  a  combina- 
tion like  this  will  not,  under  skilinl  inquisition,  reveal  the  truth,  it  is 
difficult  to  say  how  it  can  be  reached. 

In  connection  with  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  will  be  of  interest 
to  consider  the  number  of  assessments  in  the  rate,  for  the  king- 
dom, and  the  number  of  ratepayers.  But,  unfortunately,  the 
official  records  have  been  hitherto  scanty  and  incomplete.  The  only 
paper  that  purports  to  give  the  total  number  of  ratings  and  ratepayers 

•  No.  254^  "Aaaeannente''  (MetiopQlu)  HoMSof  Cammaiia,  1866. 
„  124^  "Poor  Batee"  „  I860. 
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is  one  moved  for  by  Mr.  Poulett  Scrope.*    It  relates  to  the  parqcbial 
year  1851. 

England  and  Wales  (Ratxablb  Yalub),  18604. 


Gron 

Kumberof 

Feraona 

Number 

of 

AueaaamU 

the  Bate. 

Number  of  AuenmenU  in  Sate 

To 

Under  £6. 

At  £5 
aadAbore. 

OMaL 

2,788,701 

3,408,332 

rOccnpien. 
tOwnen  .... 

1,066,252 
617,271 

1,511,234 
213,575 

2.577.486 
830,846 

1,683,523 

1,724,809 

3.408,332 

If  this  can  be  relied  on  as  a  full  return  for  the  kingdotn,  there 
appears  to  have  been  one  ratepayer  in  every  6*4!  of  the  population^ 
It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  one  person  would  figure  as 
several  ratepayers,  should  he  be  rated  for  properties  in  several 
parishes.  The  total  number  of  assessments  in  the  rate  was  8,408,332 ; 
of  this  number  1,683,523,  or  nearly  hatf^  were  under  51.  each*  Morp 
than  one-third  of  the  assessments  under  51.  were  made  on  the  owners. 
Taking  the  total  number  of  ratings,  one-fourth  was  made  in  respect 
of  tiiie  owners,  instead  of  the  occupiers.  The  compositions  which 
the  overseers  are  empowered  to  make  with  owners  of  small  houses, 
rither  under  the  Small  Tenements  Bating  Act  or  by  virtue  of 
local  Acts,  tend  greatly  to  increase  the  number  of  ratings  at  the 
lower  values. 

By  the  aid  of  two  recent  parliamentary  returns,  the  number  of 
male  occupiers  in  the  urban  districts  (the  parliamentary  boroughs 
and  represented  cities)  rated  at  51.  and  upwards  can  be  given  to  the 
present  date.  The  figures  in  these  returns  fall  short  of  com- 
pleteness, (1)  by  the  exclusion  of  females,  (2)  and  by  the  exclusion 
of  all  occupiers  rated  below  51-  How  large  is  the  proportion  which 
this  class  bears  to  the  whole,  has  just  been  shown.  The  occupiers 
are  returned  both  according  to  the  ''gross  estimated  rental"  and 
the  "  rateable  value."  The  number  of  male  occupiers  rated  to  the 
"  gross  estimated  rental "  is  946,676 ;  to  the  "  net  rateable  value," 
782,520 ;  the  latter,  therefore,  are  17'4  per  cent,  below  the  former 
quantity.  The  rateable  value  in  these  districts  falls  below  the  gross 
estimated  rental  by  17'8  per  cent.  To  illustrate  some  of  the 
anomalies  of  rating,  three  places  have  been  selected, — the  Tower 
Hamlets,  as  the  most  populous ;  Plymouth  (borough),  as  the  lowest ; 
and  Shrewsbury  (borough)  as  the  highest  rated  in  the  returns.  In 
the  Tower  Hamlets,  the  occupiers  at  the  ''  rateable  value  "  are  16'5 

t  No.  2,  Hovne  of  CkxnmoDfl,  '« Poor  Bate  AflBeBuuentB,''  9u^  1862. 
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per  cent,  below  those  at  tlie  gross  rental;  in  Plymouth  they  are 
below  it  by  1-7;  and  in  Shrewsbury  by  7*4  per  cent.  only.  In 
respect  of  valuation,  the  deductions  from  the  gross  rental  are  10*6 
per  cent,  above  the  arerage  in  the  Tower  Hamlets ;  but  in  Plymouth 
they  are  double  the  average ;  and  in  Shrewsbury  they  are  but  one- 
fourth  of  it.    The  range  is,  therefore,  from  1  to  8. 

I  vrish  to  direct  the  attention  in  the  next  table,  to  the  words, 
"  under  6/.,*'  "  not  returned  ;**  if  the  official  tables  had  been  com- 
pleted by  the  insertion  of  the  particulars  below  their  present  5L 
Hmit,  it  is  probable  that  more  trustworthy  information  would  have 
been  obtained ;  or  that>  at  least,  we  should  have  been  in  a  better 
position  to  investigate  the  question. 


Scale 

of 

Batingtat 

Nnmberof  Male 
OccQpien  according  to 

(J) 

Lower 

than 

(«) 

Fr.  Cent 

Valoa- 
Tioir. 

Rateable 
below 
Groea. 

Per  Cent. 

Range 

6roM 

Eitimated 

Rental. 

(«) 

Rateable 
Valoe. 

(*) 

of 
Percent 

England  ind  Wales  . 

r  £b  and  over 
\   vmder£b 

946,675 
not  ret 

782,620 
omed 

17-4 

]    X7"8 
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V. — Expenditure  for  ike  Selief  qf  the  Foot. 

Before  investigating  the  alarming  increase  in  pauperism,  which, 
as  indicated  by  the  rise  in  the  money  value  of  relief,  the  close 
of  the  last  and  the  commencement  of  the  present  century  witnessed, 
I  will,  by  permission  of  the  Meeting,  read  a  succinct  account  of  the 
general  law  in  regard  to  the  administration  of  relief  between  1601 
and  1834. 

The  statement  aUuded  to  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Twisleton,  in 
1848,  who,  at  that  time,  was  one  of  the  Assistant  Poor  Law  Com- 
missioners. 


"  The  whole  of  the  p^od," 
^Bvided  into  three  epochs  >— 


writea  Mr.  Twideton,   ''may  he  conveniently 


jITofo.— iThe  nmnher  of  persons  rated  in  the  countiee  of  England  and  Wales, 
exchisive  of  represented  cities  and  towns,  according  to  Mr.  Newdegate's  Betnm, 
Ko.  506,  Sess.  1864^  was  at  that  date  525,466  at  VdL  and  upwards.  The  return 
doea  not  say  "  rateable  vahie/'  hut^  there  can  he  little  doubt»  that  is  meant. 
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"  1ft  From  1601  (when  the  43rd  of  Elizabeth  was  pasMd)  to  1722,  being  s 
period  of  121  years^  daring  which  the  kw  required,  in  every  paiiah,  oerfain  parties 
called  chnrchwardens  and  oveneen,  with  the  consent  of  jmtioeB  of  the  peace,  not 
only  to  raiae  money  for  the  relief  of  the  impotent,  but  likewise  to  raise  a  oonvenieat 
stock  of  flax,  hemp,  wool,  thread,  iron,  and  other  necessary  ware  and  0tn£^  to  set  to 
work  poor  persons  who  had  no  means  to  maintain  them,  without  giving  the  power 
of  pmt^sing  or  hiring  workhonses. 

"  2ndly.  From  1722,  when  Sir  Edward  Knatchboll's  Act  was  passed  (the  9tk 
George  I,  c  7),  to  1796,  being  a  period  of  seventy-three  years,  dmring  whidi  the 
chnrchwardens  and  overseers  of  a  parish,  with  the  consent  of  the  nujority  of  the 
mhabitantB,  might  purchase  or  hire  a  workhouse  or  workhouses,  in  which  they 
might  keep,  maintain,  and  employ  aU  poor  persons;  and  persons  reAumg  to  be  kept 
and  maintained  in  them  were  dedared  to  be  not  entitled  to  relief. 

"  drdly.  From  1795,  when  Sir  William  Young's  Act  was  passed  (the  SGOi 
George  III,  c  28),  to  1834,  bdng  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years,  during  which 
justices  of  the  peace  had  power  to  order  relief  to  poor  persons  at  their  own 
houses."* 

A  fourth  period  must  now  be  added,  embracing  the  twenty-fire 
years  of  amended  administration;  therefore, 

. "  4thly.  From  1834,  when  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  was  passed  (4  and  5 
William  lY,  c.  76)  to  the  present  time. 

It  should  be  premised  that  the  word  **  pauperism  *'  is,  in  this 
paper,  occasionally  used  as  synonymous  with  the  money  value  of 
relief.  Strictly  speaking,  it  designates  the  condition  of  dependence 
on  the  poor  rate.  The  amount  of  relief  generally  measures,  but  not 
always,  the  amount  of  pauperism ;  and  there  are  no  trustworthy 
records  of  the  number  of  paupers  before  1834  From  necessity, 
therefore,  the  amount  of  relief  is  here  taken  as  the  measure  of 
pauperism.  The  number  of  paupers  on  the  rate,  from  time  to  time, 
is  an  inquiry  of  &r  greater  importance  to  us,  morally  and  socially^ 
than  that  of  the  mere  fiscal  burden  of  relief. 

In  respect  of  the  first  epoch  there  are  no  authentic  returns. 

In  the  second  epoch  there  are  two  returns  of  one  and  three  years 
respectively. 

In  the  third  epoch  there  are  twenty-three,  and  in  the  fourth 
twenty-five  annual  returns.     (Table  VIII,  Appendix). 

In  1776  the  amount  expended  in  relief  was  1,629,7807.  ;t  of  this 
sum  80,279Z.  was  for  "rent  of  workhouses  and  habitations  of  the  poor." 
In  1783-4  the  relief  had  risen  to  2,004,238/.  (the  mean  of  the  three 
years),  or  31  per  cent,  in  eight  years.  Ten  years  aflerwards. 
Sir  William  Young's  Act  was  passed.  The  preamble,  after  reciting 
that  of  the  Act  of  1722,  proceeds  in  these  words : — 

"  And  whereas  the  said  provision  contained  in  the  Act  above- 
*'  mentioned  has  been  found  to  have  been  and  to  be  inconvenient  and 

*  Kinth  Annual  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  pp.QO  et  seq, 
t  In  connection  with  this  amount^  there  is  a  column  in  the  ahstract  with  this 
agreeahle  heading,  *'  Medium  Expenses  of  Entertainments  at  Meetings  relative  to 
"  the  Poor;"  11,718^.  was  the  annual  average,  in  those  days,  for  parochial  festivitiea. 
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**  oppresBive,  inasmuch  as  it  often  prevents  an  industrious  poor 
^  person  from  receiving  such  occasional  relief  as  is  best  suited  to  the 
*'  peculiar  case  of  such  poor  persons,  and  inasmuch  as  in  certain 
**  cases  it  held  out  conditions  of  relief  injurious  to  the  comfort  and 
'*  domestic  situation  and  happiness  of  such  poor  person."  These 
amiable  sentiments,  enforced  bj  an  Act  of  Parliament,  in  due  season 
produced  their  frightful,  but  natural,  effects. 

This  Act  was  passed  five  years  after  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  had  reported  in  these  words,  namely,  that  "your 
**  committee,  in  order  to  apprise  the  House  of  the  rapid  increase 
''  of  the  expenses  in  maintaining  the  poor,  have  introduced  a  column 
**  in  the  abstract,  showing  what  the  expenses  were  in  1776.'*  By 
this  comparison  the  committee  found  ''that  the  medium  annual 
"  increase  of  expenses  (relief  to  the  poor)  in  nine  years,  com- 
''  mencing  at  Easter,  1776,  and  ending  at  Easter,  1786,  amounts  to 
*•  474,468/.  6#.  lOdr* 

Further,  the  committee  reported  "  That  they  have  great  hopes 
"  some  plan  will  be  formed,  when  these  returns  have  been  considered, 
''  for  the  future  care  and  more  economical  regulations  of  the  poor, 
"  which  may  considerably  reduce  the  general  expenses  of  the  poor, 
^'  specified  in  the  ninth  column  of  the  abstract.*'  That  is,  the  column 
which  gives  the  amount  of  relief.f 

In  the  third  epoch,  there  are  twenty-two  annual  returns,  the  first 
was  made  in  1808,  the  others  commencing  with  1818  and  terminating 
with  the  period.  By  1803,  the  amount  had  risen  to  4,077,891/.; 
this  was  an  increase  of  2,073,663/.  as  compared  with  1786,  or  103*6 
per  cent.,  after  an  interval  of  eighteen  years.  A  considerable  rise 
in  the  price  of  wheat  had  also  taken  place ;  in  the  former  period  it 
was  46«.  6\d,  per  quarter,  and  in  the  latter  64«.  Sd,;  but  other 
causes  must  have  been  in  operation  besides  the  deamess  of  bread  to 
have  increased  pauperism.  Did  not  the  evil  grow  in  this  terrible 
manner  under  the  fostering  care  of  Sir  William  Toung*s  Act  P 

Mr.  Twisletou,  in  a  very  interesting  report  on  the  management 
of  the  poor  in  places  under  local  Acts,  from  which  a  quotation  has 
just  been  made,  says: — 

"  It  remaixu  to  treat  of  the  period  of  thirty-nine  yeare,  between  1796  and  1834, 
when  it  was  lawful  for  oveneen  to  give,  and  jnsticet  of  the  peace  had  power  to 
order  overseers  to  give,  relief  to  industrious  poor  persons  at  their  own  homes. 

*'  On  the  fatal  efiects  of  this  demoralizing  state  of  the  law  it  is  nnneoessary  to 
dilate,  inasmuch  as  they  are  matters  of  gei^ral  notoriety,  and  in  particalar,  they 
are  minutely  and  graphically  delineated  in  the  Report  of  the  Commissioners  of 
Inquiry  of  1834.  It  is  sufficient  for  the  present  purpose  to  point  out»  that  sub- 
sequently to  1795  the  English  Poor  Law  respecting  able-bodied  persons  appears  to 

•  Committee  on  certain  returns  on  the  **  State  of  the  Poor/'  &c.  House  of 
ConmioBS,  reported  28rd  May,  1787. 
t  Ibid. 
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hftve  induded  all  the  main  defecta  which  it  ia  deairable  to  avdd  in  a  Poor  Law  fhr 
that  daas.  There  was  a  vidons  organization  of  the  body  which  was  to  distribnto 
relief;  the  relief  was  to  be  distributed  on  a  vicious  prindple;  and  the  organizatiain 
of  the  power  for  controlling  the  distributors  of  relief  was,  in  reference  to  this 
particular  branch  of  its  duties,  likewise  vidons.  It  inquired,  perhaps,  the  oombi- 
nation  of  all  these  defects  to  produce  the  mass  of  abuses  which  afterwards  came 
into  4 


The  next  year  in  the  statistical  histozy  of  the  rate  is  1813.  It  m 
noteworthy  as  the  commencement  of  the  series,  which  has  puhlished 
to  the  country,  the  yearly  sums  raised  and  disbursed  from  that  time 
to  the  present.  It  was  then  found  that  the  relief  had  risen  to 
6,656,1062. ;  hence,  in  ten  years  it  had  increased  68*2  per  cent.  Sir 
William  Young's  Act  had  been  in  operation  eighteen  years,  but 
there  is  no  return  for  1794-5,  or  we  could  measure  its  effects  with 
greater  certainty.  Compared  with  the  average  of  1783-4-5,  the 
increase  was  4,651,868/.,  or  232  per  cent.,  in  one  generation.  The 
price  of  wheat  had  reached  the  highest  point  recorded  in  the  poor 
rate  returns,  namely,  I25«.  6J.  per  quaner. 

At  this  point  it  will  be  convenient  to  illustrate  the  pressure  of 
pauperism  in  moVe  detail,  by  showing  the  rate  per  head  of  money 
expended  for  relief  in  1813,  on  the  population  of  1811,  in  the  separate 
counties.* 
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It  is  obvious,  that  the  evi],  in  its  most  malignant  form  prevailed, 
in  the  south-eastern,  south-midland,  eastern,  and  south-western 
divisions  of  England.  The  average  rate  per  head  for  England  was 
13«.  Fifteen  counties,  falling  within  the  divisions  named,  ranged 
from  32«.  to  16«.  per  head.  The  lowest  part  of  the  scale  contains 
the  remote  counties  in  the  north,  the  north-west,  west,  and  south- 
west.   Wales  then  stood  among  the  least  pauperized  counties. 

I  have  also  introduced  in  this  place  a  table  for  the  purpose  of 
exhibiting  the  comparative  rise  between  1776, 1785, 1803,  and  1618, 
in  the  relief,  the  law  charges  and  the  expenses  of  removals,  and  in 
the  other  purposes. 


IlABA, 
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In  the  two  following  years  the  amount  fell  considerablj ;  in  1814 
it  was  861,5252.,  and  in  1815,  1,287,2602.  lower  than  1818.  The 
price  of  wheat  had  also  fisillen  to  108«.  9 J.  and  73^.  11  J.  respectively. 
Selief  seems  to  have  recoiled  in  those  years,  but  to  gain  strength 
for  a  loftier  bound,  in  the  three  that  followed.  The  amount  rose 
rapidly;  the  highest  point  was  attained  in  1818,  when  the  relief 
stood  at  7,870,801Z.,  or  33'4  per  cent,  over  1813. 

The  country  then  had  then  before  it  unquestioned  evidence, 
that  relief  had  risen  414  per  cent,  in  42  years.  Prom  1819  to 
1824  relief  declined  continuously;  the  amount  had  sunk  in  the 
latter  year  to  5,736,900Z. ;  but  thence,  until  1830,  it  rose  again, 
having  attained,  at  the  end  of  the  term,  to  6,829,0422.  The  relief 
remained  at  this  level,  with  slight  oscillations,  until  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  came  into  operation  in  1834;  or  very  near  the 
middle  of  the  parochial  year  1835. 

The  parochial  years  1881  and  1882  are  memorable  for  the  rick 
burnings  and  "  Swing  "  fires  in  the  agricultural  districts ;  what  the 
condition  of  the  labouring  population  in  those  districts  was,  may  be 
fully  understood  by  perusal  of  the  evidence  collected  by  the  Oommis* 
sioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  practice  and  operation  of  the 
laws  for  relief  of  the  poor,  in  England  and  Wales. 

The  Commissioners  commenoed  their  inquiries  in  August,  1682, 
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and  laid  their  report,  with  the  collected  evidence,  before  his  late 
Majesty,  in  February,  1884. 

How  mournful  it  is  now  to  reflect,  when,  by  the  aid  of  that 
eyidence,  we  fully  realize  the  fearful  degradation  into  which  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  population  was  sinking,  that,  seventeen  years 
previously, — this  warning  voice  was  not  heeded.  I  quote  the  words 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  reported 
on  the  poor  laws  in  1817. 

"  This  Dew  and  impartant  principle  of  compalaory  provinon  for  the  impotent 
and  for  setting  to  work  the  able,  ori^ated,  without  doubt,  in  motives  of  the  purest 
humanity,  and  was  directed  to  the  equitable  purpose  of  preventing  this  burUien 
foiling  exclusively  upon  the  charituble.  But  sudi  a  oompulsory  oontribntton  for 
the  indigent,  firom  the  Amds  originally  accumulated  from  the  labour  and  industry 
of  others,  could  not  fiul,  in  process  of  time,  with  the  increase  of  population  which 
it  was  calculated  to  foster,  fo  produce  the  unfortunate  effect  of  abating  those 
exertions  on  the  part  of  the  labouring  classes,  on  which,  according  to  the  nature 
of  things  the  happiness  and  welfore  of  mankind  has  been  made  to  rest.  By  dimi- 
tushing  this  natural  impulse  by  which  men  are  instigated  to  industry  and  good 
conduct,  by  superseding  the  necessity  in  providing  in  the  season  of  health  and 
vigour  for  the  wants  of  sickness  and  old  age,  and  by  making  poverty  and  miaeiy 
the  foundations  upon  which  relief  is  to  be  obtained,  your  Ommittee  cannot  but 
fear,  from  a  reforence  to  the  increased  numbers  of  the  poor  and  increased  and 
increaang  amount  of  the  sums  raised  for  their  relief,  that  this  system  is  perpetually 
encouraging  and  increasing  the  amount  of  misery  it  was  designed  to  alleviate 
creating  at  the  same  time  an  unlimited  demand  on  funds  which  it  cannot  augment; 
and  as  every  system  of  relief  foimded  on  compulsory  enactments  must  be  divested 
of  the  character  of  benevolence,  so  it  is  without  beneficial  effects ;  as  it  proceeds 
from  no  impulse  of  charity,  it  creates  no  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  not  unfi>e(ioentiy 
engenders  dispositions  and  habits  calculated  to  separate  rather  than  unite  the 
interests  of  the  higher  and  lower  orders  of  the  community ;  even  the  obligation 
of  natural  afiection  are  no  longer  left  to  their  own  impulse,  but  the  mutual  suf^ost 
of  the  nearest  relations  has  been  actually  enjoined  by  a  positive  law,  which  the 
authority  of  magistrates  is  continually  required  to  enforce.  The  progress  of  these 
evils,  which  are  inherent  in  the  system  itself,  appears  to  have  been  fovoured  by  the 
circumstances  of  modem  times,  by  an  extension  of  the  law  in  practice,  and  by  some 
deviations  f^m  its  most  important  provisions. 

'*  How  much  of  the  complaints  which  have  been  referred  to  your  Committee 
may  be  attributable  to  one  cause  or  the  other,  it  is  perhaps  not  easy  to  ascertain. 
The  result*  however,  appears  to  have  been  highly  prejudicial  to  the  moral  habits 
and  consequent  habits  of  a  great  body  of  the  people  who  have  been  reduced  to  the 
degradation  of  a  dependence  upon  parochial  support;  while  the  rest  of  the  com- 
munity,  including  the  most  industrious  dass,  has  been  oppressed  by  a  weight 
of  contribution  taken  from  those  very  means  which  would  otherwise  have  been 
applied  more  beneficially  to  the  supply  of  employment.  And,  aa  the  funds  which 
each  person  can  expend  in  labour  are  limited,  in  proportion  as  the  poor  rate 
diminishes  those  funds,  in  the  same  proportion  will  the  wages  of  labour  be  reduced, 
to  the  immediate  and  direct  prejudice  of  the  labouring  classes;  the  system  Ibus 
producing  the  very  neoesmty  which  it  is  created  to  relieve.". 

I  cannot  place  before  the  Society  a  more  compendious  expression 
of  the  effects  of  a  perverted  poor  law  which,  five  and  twenty  years 
ago,  was  spreading  its  malignant  influence  through  the  fairest  parts 
of  this  island,  than  by  quoting  the  words  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick*8 
yaliiable  and  memorable  report  upon  the  subject. 
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''  It  appears  to  me  that  the  inferenoes  to  be  drawn  from  the  large  body  of 
■evidence  which  I  have  now  stated,  and  from  the  mi^  larger  body  which  I  shall 
state  in  my  final  report,  are  these  t — 

'*  1.  That  the  existing  system  of  poor  laws  in  England  is  deetnictiTe  to  the 
industry,  forethought^  and  honesty  of  the  laboorers ;  to  the  wealth  and  the  morality 
of  the 'employers  of  labour,  and  of  the  owners  of  property;  and  to  the  mutual 
good-win  and  happiness  of  all.  That  it  collects  and  chains  down  the  labourers  in 
masses,  without  any  reference  to  the  demand  finr  their  labour,  that,  while  it 
increases  their  numbers,  it  impairs  the  means  by  which  the  fhnd  for  thor  sub- 
sistence is  to  be  reproduced,  and  impairs  the  motives  for  using  those  moans  which  it 
snlfiBrs  to  exist ;  and  that  every  day  these  evils  are  becoming  more  overwhelmning 
in  magnitude,  and  less  susceptible  of  cure. 

"  2.  That  of  these  evils,  that  which  consists  merely  in  the  amount  of  the  rates, 
an  evil  great  when  considered  by  itself,  but  trifling  when  compared  with  the  moral 
effects  which  I  am  deploring,  might  be  much  diminiahed  by  the  combination  of 
workhouses,  and  by  substituting  a  rigid  administration  and  contract  management 
for  the  existing  scenes  of  neglect,  eztravaganee,  jobbing,  and  fraud. 

"  3.  That,  by  an  alteration,  or  even  aoocnding  to  the  suggestion  of  many 
witnesses,  an  aboUtion,  of  the  law  of  settlement,  a  great  part,  or,  according  to  the 
latter  suggestion,  the  wbole  of  the  enormous  sums  now  spent  in  litigation  and 
removals  might  be  saved;  the  labourers  might  be  distributed  according  to  the 
demand  for  labour;  the  immigration  from  Ireland  of  labourers  of  inferior  habits 
be  checked,  and  the  oppresnon  and  cruelty,  to  which  the  unmarried  labourers,  and 
those  who  have  acquired  any  property,  are  now  subjected,  might,  according  to  the 
extent  of  the  alteration,  be  diminished,  or  utterly  put  an  end  to. 

"  4.  That,  if  no  relief  were  allowed  to  be  g^ven  to  the  able-bodied,  or  to  their 
families,  except  in  return  fbr  adequate  labour,  or  in  a  well-regulated  workhouse^  the 
worst  of  the  existing  sources  of  evil,  the  allowance  system,  would  immediately 
disappear ;  a  broad  line  would  be  drawn  between  the  independent  labourers  and  the 
paupers;  the  number  of  paupers  would  be  immediately  ^minished,  in  consequence 
of  the  rductanoe  to  accept  relief  on  such  terms;  and  would  be  stiU  fbrther 
diminished  in  consequence  of  the  increased  ftmd  fbr  the  payment  of  wages  ooca- 
flioned  by  the  diminution  of  rates,  and  would  ultimately,  instead  of  forming  a 
constantly-increasing  proportion  of  our  whole  population,  become  a  small,  wcU- 
deAned  part  of  it,  capable  of  being  provided  fbr  at  an  expense  less  than  one-half  of 
the  present  poor  rates. 

"  5.  That  the  proposed  changes  would  tend  powerfully  to  promote  providence 
and  forethought,  not  only  in  the  diuly  concerns  of  life,  but  in  the  most  important 
of  all  ^inta— marriage. 

"  And  lastiy,  that  it  is  essential  to  the  working  of  every  one  of  these  improve- 
ments, that  the  administration  of  the  poor  laws  should  be  entrusted,  as  to  their 
general  superintendence,  to  one  Central  authority  with  extensive  powers,  and  as  to 
their  details,  to  paid  officers,  acting  under  the  oonsdousness  of  constant  super- 
intendence and  strict  responsibility."* 

Such  were  the  evils. 

The  remedial  measures  recommended  bj  his  Majesty's  Commis- 
sioners were  mainly  embodied  m  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act, 
which  received  the  royal  assen);  on  the  14th  August,  1834,  (4  and  5 
William  IV,  c.  76.) 

The  administration  of  the  new  poor  law  was  entrusted  to  three 
Commissioners,  appointed  in  conformity  with  section  1  of  the  Act, 
who,  under  the  style  and  title  of  Poor  Law  Commissioners  for 

•  Mr.  Chadwick's  "  Report  on  London  and  Berkshire,  1833,"  published  in 
1887  with  other  evidenoe  upon  the  Poor  Laws  of  England. 
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England  and  Wales  were  sworn  into  office  and  commenced  tlieir  yery 
*  responsible  duties  in  August,  1834. 

The  operations  of  the  OommiBsioners  commenced,  in  manj 
respects,  under  favourable  circumstances ;  the  price  of  wheat  was 
much  lower  than  it  had  been  during  the  preceding  six  years,  and  the 
demand  for  labour  in  the  manufacturing  districts  was  considerable. 
In  three  years  13,153  parishes,  that  is,  about  -j[^ths  of  the  country 
had  been  placed  in  union,  but  not  without  strenuous  opposition  to  the 
new  measures  in  some  districts.  Indeed,  the  outcry  raised  by  the 
opponents  of  the  reformed  law  was  sufficiently  strong  to  induce  the 
House  of  Commons  to  grant  a  Select  Committee,  to  inquire  into  the 
administration  of  relief  to  the  poor,  under  the  orders  and  regulations 
of  the  Commissioners,  who,  after  a  lengthened  inquiry,  reported 
favourably  of  their  proceedings.  The  Commissioners,  in  their 
third  annual  report,  which  was  addressed  to  Lord  John  Eussell,  as 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  alluding  to  the  number 
of  parishes  which  they  had  succeeded  in  placing  under  the  amended 
law,  state,  "  That  this  progress  has  been  in  the  face  of  considerable 
"  resistance,  and  under  the  pressure  of  very  difficult  circumstances, 
''  is  well  known  to  your  lordship,  to  whom,  through  the  whole  course 
''  of  our  difficulties,  we  are  indebted  for  such  steady  and  undeviating 
''  support,  that  we  trust  it  is  not  unbecoming  in  us,  or  at  variance 
''  with  the  strict  line  of  our  duty,  to  take  this  opportunity  of  grate- 
"  fully  acknowledging  it." 

To  resume  the  consideration  of  the  expenditure.  The  parochial 
year  1835  could  only  be  partially,  and  that  not  very  directly, 
influenced  by  the  new  law,  which  did  not  come  into  operation  till 
the  middle  of  that  year.  But  the  average  price  of  wheat  had 
fallen  to  44^.  2d,,  and  the  relief  had  also  diminished  by  790,8372. 
This  year,  for  the  reason  given,  cannot  be  properly  employed  in 
testing  the  fiscal  results  of  the  new  measure.  The  years  1836,  *37, 
and  '38,  however,  give  an  unimpeachable  standard  of  comparison.  In 
the  three  years  ended  with  Lady-day,  1834,  the  average  sum  spent  in 
relief  was  6,715,0082. ;  this,  then,  was  the  figure  at  which  relief  had 
stood  for  three  clear  years  previous  to  the  4  and  5  William  lY,  c.  76 ; 
in  the  three  years  ended  with  Lady-day,  1838,  the  relief  averaged 
4,295,325/. ;  the  average  saving  was  2,419,6832.,  or  36  per  cent. 
In  the  year  1837  the  relief  sank  to  its  lowest  point  in  the  present 
century,  namely  4,044,7412. ;  it  is  the  mimmum  year.  The  price  of 
wheat,  as  shown  by  the  Table,  was  much  lower  in  the  latter  than 
in  the  previous  triennium.  The  pressure  of  pauperism  was  thus 
alleviated  throughout  the  country,  but  the  degree  of  alleviation 
differed,  as  may  well  be  imagined,  in  various  counties. 

The  next  table  shows  the  expenditure  for  relief  in  each  connty 
for  1834  and  for  1837,  and  the  rate  per  head  on  the  population 
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in  each  of  those  yeara,  according  to  the  censuB  of  1881.  I  have 
selected  1887  because  the  machineiy  of  the  reformed  administration 
had  then  had  sufficient  time  to  act  efficiently,  through  the  boards  of 
guardians,  upon  the  pauperism  of  the  country  (Table  X,  Appendix). 

That  the  reduction  in  the  amount  of  relief  was  the  natural  result 
of  a  return  to  wholesome  principles  of  administration  is  made 
eyident  by  the  fact,  that  the  most  pauperized  counties  exhibited  the 
greatest  saving.     This  is  the  plain  teaching  of  the  table. 

In  Sussex  the  rate  per  head  fell  from  18«.  Id,  to  8«.  7J. ;  in 
Bedford,  from  16«.  4^.,  to  8«. ;  in  Bucks,  from  16«.  lid.  to  8s.  Bd. ; 
in  Northampton,  from  15«.  Sd.  to  S*.  3d. ;  in  Suffolk,  from  I6s.  Id. 
to  9«.  8J. ;  in  Kent,  from  14*.  %d.  to  1$.  9d. ;  in  Oxford,  from 
X5s.  lOd.  toS*.9d.;  in  Hants,  from  12«.  lid.  to  6#.  2d. ;  in  Norfolk, 
from  158.  9d.  to  Ss.  Sd. ;  in  Berks,  from  18«.  9^.  to  7«.  dd.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  fall  in  the  manufacturing  and  less  pauperized 
counties  was  comparatively  light ;  thus,  in  Lancashire  the  rate  per 
head  fell  from  Ss.  dd.  to  28.  9d.;  in  Chester,  from  5«.  ed.  to  49.  Id. ; 
in  Durham,  from  6«.  Sd.  to  ia.  dd. ;  Monmouth,  5«.  Bd.  to  4«. ;  in 
Northiunberland^  69.  6d.  to  5s.  4d. ;  West  York,  from  5s.  2d.  to 
Ss.  8d. ;  in  Stafford,  from  5s.  lOd.  to  4»s,  Id.  The  average  result  for 
England  and  Wales  was  a  decline  from  9s.  Id.  to  5s*  lOd.  per  head. 
The  absolute  decrease,  in  the  amount  expended  in  relief  in  the  same 
two  years  was,  as  shown  by  the  table,  86  per  cent. 

In  the  next  table,  the  counties  are  arranged  according  to  the 
measure  of  alleviation  which  they  experienced  under  the  amended 
law  (Table  XI,  Appendix). 

Having  now  arrived  at  the  year  of  mimmum  relief,  it  will  be 
instructive  to  place  the  results  in  ju^position  with  those  of  1818, 
the  initial  year  of  the  unbroken  series.  A  quarter  of  a  century 
divides  the  first  from  the  last  term.  This  comparison  is  made  in  the 
following  table,  where  the  counties  are  arranged  according  to  the 
pressure  of  their  pauperism  in  1813  (Table  XII,  Appendix). 

What  the  condition  of  a  deeply  pauperized  English  county  was 
in  1813,  may  be  partially  conceived  when  we  peruse  the  third  column 
of  the  table.  Sussex  stood  highest  in  1813,  its  rate  per  head  was 
32*.,  in  1837,  9s. ;  Berks,  in  1813,  26».,  in  1837,  8». ;  Essex,  in  1813, 
24».,  in  1837,  9s. ;  Oxford,  in  1813, 23*.,  in  1837, 9*. ;  WUts,  in  1813, 
23*.,  in  1837,  9*. ;  Bucks,  in  1813,  22*,,  in  1837,  9*. ;  Norfolk,  in 
1813, 19*.,  in  1837, 9*, ;  Northampton,  in  1818,  19*.,  in  1837,  8*.; 
Suffolk,  in  1813,  19*.,  in  1837,  9*. ;  Hants,  in  1813, 18*.,  in  1837, 
8*.;  Bedford,  in  1813,  17*.,  in  1887,  8*.;  Dorset,  in  1813,  17*.,  in 
1837,  7*.  J  Hereford,  in  1813,  17*.,  in  1837,  7*.j  Cambridge,  in 
1813,  16*.,  in  1837,  9*. ;  Hunts,  in  1813, 16*.,  18S7,  8*.  Id. ;  Kent, 
in  1813, 16*.,  1837,  8*.  These  were  the  changes  in  sixteen  English 
counties,  in  whi^h  pauperism  had  formerly  developed  its  most  prolific 
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evils.  The  average  result  for  England  and  Wales  ifl  tbia — the  rate 
per  head  in  1813  was  13«.,  in  1837,  Qs. ;  equal  to  a  decrease  of  M  per 
cent. 

The  table  reveals  also  this  noteworthy  fact.  The  ineqnalii^* 
between  the  counties  was  far  greater  in  1818  than  in  1887.  In  the 
first  year  the  rate  per  head  begins  at  82«.  (Sussex)  and  deaoends  to 
6«.  6 J.  (South  Wales).  But  in  1837  the  highest  rate  is  9«.  and  the 
lowest  3«.  The  extremes  in  the  first  period  are  5  and  1,  in  the  latter 
8  and  1.  The  new  law  operated  to  keep  the  idle  and  worthless  off  the 
rates ;  relief  fiowed  back  to  its  legitimate  channels,  and  would  have, 
as  we  have  seen,  a  greater  tendency  to  equality  than  before.  The 
country,  generally,  was  placed  under  fixed  rules  and  orders,  which,  for 
the  most  part,  were  steadily  adhered  to  by  the  local  authorities. 
The  Poor  Law  Commissioners  had,  by  the  end  of  tbe  summer  of 
1838,  succeeded  in  forming  18,427  parishes  into  unions,  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act ;  those  parishes  com- 
prised about  five-sixths  of  the  population. 

The  relief  rose  during  each  of  the  six  following  years;  it 
arrived,  in  1843,  at  the  sum  of  5,208,027/.,  as  shown  in  Table  IX, 
being  an  increase  over  the  minimum  year  (1887)  of  1,168,286/., 
or  28-8  per  cent.  Wheat  had  also  risen  greatly ;  in  1887  it  was 
52«.  6(/.  per  quarter,  but  the  respective  prices  of  the  six  succeeding 
years  were  55«.  8(/.,  69«.  4d.,  68«.  6J.,  65«.  8J.,  64«.,  and  54«.  4J. 
The  general  state  of  the  labouring  population  under  the  trials  of 
those  years  is  described  in  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners'  Annual 
Eeports.  Soon  after  1836-7  the  greater  part  of  the  counties  of 
Stafford,  Notts,  and  Leicester  were  placed  in  union;  but  the 
guardians  had  hardly  commenced  the  administration  of  relief  in  those 
counties  when  "the  interruption  of  the  American  trade  produced 
a  cessation  in  the  demand  for  labour,  more  sudden  in  its  approach, 
and  more  extensive  in  its  operation  than  has  been  known  on  any 
former  occasion."* 

The  following  winter  (1887-8)  was  unusually  long  and  severe, 
and  the  consequent  pressure  on  the  agricultural  labourers  was  heavy. 
In  Kent  and  Sussex  the  suffering  was  aggravated  by  the  unfavourable 
state  of  the  hop  trade.f  The  depth  of  distress  in  particular 
localities  is  accurately  gauged  by  the  increase  in  relief.  Thus,  in  the 
parochial  year  1838  compared  with  that  of  1887, — ^in  Lancaster  the 
increase  per  cent,  in  money  measure  was  19  per  cent, ;  in  Leicester, 
19;  Notts,  18;  West  York,  12;  Dorset,  9;  Warwick,  9;  and  in 
WUts,  8.  The  total  increase  for  England  and  Wales  was,  however, 
only  1*9  per  cent. 

In  1888-9  great  difficulties  were  experienced  in  the  administra- 

•  Tlurd  Report  of  Poor  Law  ComnuflBionere,  p.  10. 
t  Fourth  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commismoiien,  p.  26. 
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tion  of  relief  in  consequent  of  the  scarcity  of  food.  Bread,  meat,  and 
flour  had,  on  the  average,  increased  18^  per  cent.  The  county 
increases  in  that  year  were  principally  these, — ^Dorset,  20 ;  Somerset, 
20;  Sussex,  18;  Worcester,  16 ;  Cambridge,  16  ;  Kent,  16  ;  Wilts, 
14;  Monmouth,  14;  SuflTolk,  12;  Bucks,  12;  Wales,  12;  Durham, 
10;  Hants,  10;  and  Oxford,  10  per  cent.,  as  compared  with  the 
amount  of  relief  two  years  previously.* 

With  reference  to  1889-40,  the  Commissioners  observe  that,  "  In 
^  the  manufacturing  districts,  aad  especially  of  those  of  the  midland 
^  parts  of  England,  there  has  been  continued  and  severe  distress 
^  amongst  the  manufacturing  population."  Then,  the  next  winter, 
that  of  1840-1,  was  another  long  and  severe  one.  Begarding  1841-2 
the  Commissioners  remark  that,  "  In  the  manufacturing  districts, 

^ and  particularly  in  the  cotton  districts  of  Lancashire 

^  and  Cheshire,  the  distress  of  the  operatives  has  been  severe  and  ex- 
^*  tensive.* 't  The  distress  in  the  cotton  districts  appears  to  have  been 
less  severe  towards  the  end  of  1848 ;  but,  according  to  Ninth  Beport 
of  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners,  it  appears  that,  ''  whilst  the  state 
**  of  the  cotton  manufacturing  districts  has  been  gradually  improving, 
**  the  distress  in  the  woollen,  and  particularly  the  iron,  districts,  has 
'^  been  augmented  since  the  date  of  our  last  annual  report."  % 

The  three  succeeding  years  were  more  cheerful.  Belief  fell  in 
amount,  and  wheat  in  price.  The  former,  in  1846,  was  4,964,2042., 
that  is,  268,828/.,  or  4'9  per  cent.,  lower  than  in  1848. 

The  years  1847  and  1848  are  distinguished  by  the  great  and 
sudden  rise  in  relief;  exceeding,  in  these  respects,  any  increase 
which  has  taken  place  since  1884.  The  average  rise  of  the  two  years 
was  785,661Z. ;  1847  was  70  per  cent.,  and  1848,  24*9  per  cent, 
higher,  than  1846.  Wheat  had  risen  to  69«.  and  64».  6</.  per 
quarter.  The  Irish  famine,  which  was  contemporaneous  with  the 
severe  distress  in  this  country,  is  too  terrible  and  too  recent  to  be 
forgotten ;  nor  need  the  Society  to  be  reminded  of  the  repeal  of  the 
com  laws,  which  is  referrible  to  the  same  period. 

During  five  years  following  relief  declined,  so  that  in  1862-8,  the 
amount  was  1,24I,700Z.  less  than  in  1847-8,  or  a  decrease  of  20  per 
cent,  in  that  period.  Free  trade  had  given  wheat  to  the  country  at 
49«.  \d,y  42«.  7cf.,  89«.  11^,  89«.  4J.,  and  42«.  per  quarter,  in  respect 
of  those  years.  Higher  prices  of  food,  brought,  as  a  consequence, 
higher  expenditure  in  relief.  During  the  next  three  years,  1866-6, 
relief  had  risen  to  6,004>,244/.,  or,  by  an  increase  of  21*6  per  cent. 
A  fall  of  9«.  l\d,  per  quarter  in  wheat  in  1867  turned  the  scale 
again;  and  the  series  is  completed  with  three  years  of  declining 
pauperism.    The  most  marked  feature  of  this  term  is  the  very  large 

•  Fifth  Report  of  Poor  Law  Commiasionen,  p.  11. 
t  Eighth  Report,  p.  7.  X  ^intb  Report,  p.  1. 
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rednction  of  the  expenditure  in  the  agricultoral  districtB  of  Soglaxid* 
The  distreas  of  a  second  "American"  criais,  and  the  monetaiy 
oonfltriction  of  1857  was  confined  entirely  to  the  northern  and 
midland  maDufacturing  counties.  And,  although  the  number  of 
paupers  on  the  relief  lists  in  March,  1868,  had  risen  to  1,000,000 
and  odd ;  yet,  in  consequence  of  the  sound  condition  of  the  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  total  relief  showed  a  decrease  of  125,O0OL 
compared  with  1855-6.  The  last  year  returned  is  1868-9,  with  a 
decrease  of  819,8632.,  or  6*4  per  cent.,  compared  with  its  predeoeaacMr } 
wheat  being  66s.  SJ.,  63«.  lOd,,  and  iOa.  2d.  in  this,  the  coDcluding 
period  of  the  whole  series. 

An  inspection  of  Table  XIII  will  clearly  demonstrate  thai,  which 
at  the  present  day  few,  perhaps,  will  be  rash  enough  to  dispute,— 
distress,  as  measured  in  the  money  ralue  of  relief  to  the  poor,  follows 
the  price  of  wheat  in  its  risings,  and  in  its  fiJlings.  It  may,  tiiere- 
fore,  be  confidently  affirmed,  that  whatsoerer  subordinate  causes  of 
pauperism  may  exist,  like  negligent  or  corrupt  administration  of 
relief,  commercial  and  manufacturing  distress,  sudden  and  capricious 
changes  of  &shion,  sererity  of  the  seasons,  and  stoppage  of  out« 
door  employment,  or  the  preralence  of  epidemic  disease,  the  high 
price  of  food,  especially  wheat,  is  the  paramount  cause  which  drives 
the  thriftless  labourer  to  the  poor  rate  for  succour. 

YL — Fiecal  results  qfthe  Amended  Law, 

The  preceding  tables  have  shown  that  since  the  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Act  came  into  operation,  the  sum  annually  expended 
for  "  relief  to  the  poor  "  has  greatly  decreased.  It  is  now  proposed 
to  show,  further,  that  in  relation  to  the  population  and  wealth  of 
the  country,  this  expenditure  is  a  diminishing  ratio. 

Firstly.  Am  to  the  absolute  decrease. 

The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  came  into  operation  in  the 
autumn  of  1834.  During  the  twenty*two  years  preceding  it,  that 
is,  from  1813  to  1834,  the  aggregate  sum  expended  for  relief  was 
143,110,8172.;  which  ip  equivalent  to  an  annual  average  disbursement 
of  6,505,0372.  In  the  twenty-five  subsequent  years,  that  is,  from 
1835  to  1859,  the  aggregate  sum  was  129,226,8832.,  or  an  annual 
average  of  5,169,0732.  Hence,  during  a  quarter  of  a  century  there 
has  been  an  average  decrease  of  1,885,9642.,  or  21  per  cent,  annually. 
The  total  sum  saved  in  the  twenty-five,  years  has  been  83,390,1002. 

This  saving  has  been  efiected  notwithstanding  two  heavy  items 
which  have  been  paid  out  of  the  rate,  and  charged  to  the  "relief  of 
''  the  peer"  since  1834,  charges  of  similar  character  and  magnitude 
not  having  been  incurred  before  that  year.  These  items  are  the  cost 
of  the  new  union  workhouses,  and  the  salaries  of  the  paid  union 
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officers.  These  diBbar8eme[iit»  hATe  not  ayeniged  less  than  800,000/. 
a  year— 200,0002.  a  year  for  1}he  former,  and  600,0002.  for  tke  latter^ 
or  a  total  amount  of  20,000,0002.  daring  the  twenty-five  years,  of 
reformed  administration. 

The  diminution  of  the  law  charges,  and  of  the  eKpenaes  of  the 
remoral  of  paupers  since  1884,  has  been  a  marked  feature  of  the-newj 
kw.  In  two  yean,  1883  and  1884,  these  expenses  averaged  266,6082.; 
in  the  four  following  years  the  average  was  148,0^782»  In  subsequerat 
years  these  items  declined  still  more,  and  according  to  the  lateet 
return,  i^iat  is  in  1667,  the  amount  was  only.  80,7832.,*-  or  2vm  dan 
me-iUrd  oi  the  average  ezpendifeure  of  ISSS'  and  1884. 

Secouidly.  At  to  the  decrease  in.  relation  to  the  population. 
The  average  annual  population  from  1813  to  1834,  was  12,66a,000| 
the  rate  per  bead,  on  that  nwnber^  for  relief,  waa  l^*  4id. ;  the 
average  population  from  1835  to  1869,  was  17,087,297,  and  the.  rate 
6f.  -^J.  per  head,  or  a  decrease  of  4s«  S^d,  per  head,  that  i0.42  per 
cent.  Had  the  ezpend^ure  from  1835  to  1869  remained  at  lOt.  4dk 
per  head,  the  total  sum  e?cpended  in  relief  during  the  quarteu  of  a 
century  the  amended  law  has  been  in.  operation,  instead  of  amount* 
ing  to  129,226,8332.,  would  have  been  320,706,9002^,  or  nimt^fcns. 
fitillione  more  than  it  actually  rea<A>ed« 

Thirdly.  As  to  the  decrease  in  relation  to  the  wealth  of  the 
country^ 

It  is  not  possible  to  compare  the  expenditure  for  relief  witK  tb^ 
income  of  the  Country,  because  nothing  better  than  conjectural  esti* 
mates  exist  of  the  annual  profits  and  earn^gs  of  the  people.  Bu<^ 
there  are  one  or  two  important  exponents  of  the  wealth  of  the  com- 
munity, that  may  be  advantageously  compared  with  the  relief  expen- 
diture. The  first  is  the  annual  value  of  real  property  assessed  tp  the 
property  tax.  The  "  rateable  '*  value  of  property,  that  is  the  sum 
on  which  the  poor  rate  itself  is  raised^  cannot  be  shown,  as  I  have 
already  stated,  for  any  period  anterior  to  1841.  The  property  tax 
assessment  falls  very  nearly  on  the  same  property  as  that  upon  which 
the  poor  rate  is  incident.  In  1816,  it  was  61,898,4232. ;  the  average 
expenditure  for  relief  in  the  three  years  1814,  '16,  and  '16  waa 
6,812,7652.,  which  was  equal  to  a  rate  of  2s»  3(2.  in  the  pound  on  th^ 
property  tax  assessment.  In  1867,  the  annual  value  of  real  property 
was  103,496,2632. ;  the  average  expendituj^  for  relief  in  the  three 
years  1866,  '67,  and  '58,  was  6,778,6622.,  or  1*.  l^d.  in  the  pound. 
A  decrease  of  60  per  cent  had  taken  place  in  the  latter,  as  compared 
with  the  former  period. 

*  The  law  cfaargei  were  59|1642.,  and  the  cost  of  removala  21,6692.  See 
Boom  of  C(]imiioD9  B|P«n^  Sfo.  77  (P),  S^i.  2, 1857,  and  No.  605,  Sem.  18G& 
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The  second  is  the  declared  value  of  imports  and  exports  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  by  which  the  expansion  of  our  trade,  commerce, 
and  manufactures  is  indicated.  During  the  five  years  ended  on 
the  Slst  December,  1883,  the  declared  value  was  on  the  average 
88,567,482^.;  the  average  expenditure  for  relief  during  the  five 
nearest  parochial  years,  that  is,  from  1880  to  1834,  was  6,764,6911.; 
had  this  sum  been  raised  by  a  tax  upon  the  imports  and  exports,  it 
would  have  required  a  levy  of  1$.  l\d.  in  the  pound.  But  during 
the  five  years  ended  with  1868,  the  average  declared  value  had  risen 
to  296,718,88U  The  average  relief  of  the  five  years  ended  at  Lady- 
day,  1869,  was  5,846,9801. ;  a  levy  of  4|J.  in  the  pound  on  the 
declared  value  would  cover  that  sum.  Segarded  in  this  light,  that 
portion  of  the  poor  rate  which  is  applied  to  relief,  has  decreased 
upwards  of  75  per  cent. 

A  humbler,  but  most  interesting  exponent  of  the  country's 
wealth,  is  found  in  the  amount  of  deposits  in  the  savings*  banks  of 
England  and  Wales.  The  industry,  forethought,  and  self-denial, 
which  enable  the  labourer  to  become  a  savings'  bank  depositor 
are  qualities  immediately  and' powerfully  antagonistic  to  habits  of 
pauperism.  It  would,  therefore,  seem  to  be  one  of  the  most  useful 
tasks  to  compare,  from  time  to  time,  the  capital  accumulated  by  the 
thrifty,  with  the  cost  to  the  ratepayers  of  that  unthrifty,  and  there- 
fore unfortunate,  portion  of  the  community,  who  come  upon  the 
parish. 

In  the  three  years  1882,  '83,  and  *34,  the  average  amount  of 
deposits  and  interest  in  the  savings'  banks  of  England  and  Wales 
was  16,697,864Z. ;  the  average  relief  in  the  three  parochial  years, 
1832,  '33,  and  '84,  was  6,716,0081.;  here,  then,  for  II.  annually  spent 
in  relief,  2/.  6«.  9J.  had  accumulated  in  the  savings'  banks.  But  in 
the  three  years  1866,  '66,  and  '67,  the  deposits  and  interest  had 
risen  to  an  average  of  86,830,7951. ;  the  relief  for  the  three  parochial 
years,  1865,  '56,  and  '67,  was  on  the  average  5,931,014Z.,  that  is,  for 
\l,  yearly  paid  in  relief  6Z.  4«.  2d,  had  been  amassed  in  the  savings' 
banJcs.  The  accumulated  savings  had  gained  upon  the  annual  relief 
in  a  ratio  nearly  threefold. 

Carefully  reviewing  the  evidence  here  adduced,  bearing  in  mind 
on  the  one  hand  the  absolute  decrease  in  the  amount  of  relief,  and  on 
the  other,  the  increase  in  the  riches  and  population  of  the  country, 
are  we  not  warranted  in  regarding  the  burthen  as  now  but  one-third 
of  what  it  was  before  1834  ?  and  that,  when  viewed  in  relation  to  the 
growth  in  numbers,  industry,  and  wealth  of  the  community,  can  we 
not  in  truth  say  it  is  a  diminishing  ratio  P  Instead  of  pauperism 
pressing  upon  industry,  that  industry  is,  in  the  present  day,  out- 
Btripping  pauperism  ? 

I  have  endeavoured  in  this  paper  to  confine  myself  to  an  exposi- 
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tion  of  facts  and  their  nnmeric&l  exponents — but,  in  searching  for 
materials  to  illustrate  the  statistical  history  of  the  poor  rate,  I  have 
been  forcibly  reminded  of  the  words  of  old  Fuller.  Humane  but 
discriminating  words,  pregnant  with  suggestions  for  a  sound  and 
practicable  poor  law. 

"  Those  are  ripe  for  charitie  "  says  Fuller,  "which  are  withered 
"  by  age  or  impotencie— especially  if  maimed  in  following  their  calling; 
"  for  such  are  industries  martyrs,  at  least  her  confessours,  adde  to 
"these,  those,  that  with  diligence  fight  against  poverty,  though 
"  neither  conquer  'till  doath  make  it  a  drawn  batteL*'     •     •     •    • 

"  The  house  of  correction  is  the  fittest  hospital  for  those  cripples 
"  whose  legs  are  lame  through  their  own  lazinesse.  Surely  Eing 
"  Edward  the  Sixth  was  as  truly  charitable  in  granting  Bridewell  for 
^  the  punishment  of  sturdy  rogues,  as  in  giving  St.  Thomas's 
"  Hospital  for  the  relief  of  the  poore.*' 
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TABLBh--Poor  Sates  Lmed,  and  ReceipU  in  aid  <f  Poor  Ea$ei  in  Et^kmd 
and  TFaUSf  during  62  y€an» 


randuil 
Tern.* 

Amount 

of 

PborRatM 

Levied 

PoorBatea. 

Totil 
Recdpte. 

Parodnftl 
Yeart.^ 

Amount 
of 
PoorBatei 
Levied.     . 

PoorBatea 

Tbtal 
B4>eeiiite. 

477^ ... 

£ 
1,720,317 

^ 

1833  .... 

£ 
8,«06,5<^l 

£ 

£ 

'8ij .... 

2,192,487 

'34  .... 

8i388,079 

^84  .... 

2,185,889 

• 

•35  .... 

7,373,807 

I  Not 

•85  .... 

2,184,905 

'86  .... 
'37  .... 

6,354,538 
5,294,566 

[stated. 

N<lt 
stated. 

1803 .... 

5,348,205 

'38  .... 

5,186,389 

1813  .... 
•14  .... 

8,646,841 
8,388,974 

'39  .... 
'40  .... 

5.613,939 
6,014,605 

J 
227,966 

6,242,571 

'15  .... 

7,457,676 

1841  .... 

6,351,828 

225,984 

6,578,812 

'16  .... 

6,937,425 

'42  .... 

6,652,890 

201,514 

6,754,404 

'17  .... 

8,128,418 

'43  .... 

7,085,595 

219,006 

7,804,601 

'18  .... 

9,320,440 

•44  .... 

6,847,205 

219,592 

7,066,797 

'19  .... 

8,932,185 

'45  .... 

6,791,006 

218,505 

7,009,511 

'20... 

8,719,655 

Not 

> 

stated. 

Not 
stated. 

'46  .... 
'47 .... 

6,800,623 
6,964,825 

187,043 
152,527 

6,988,666 
7,117,352 

1821  .... 

8,411,893 

'48  .... 

7,817,430 

158,664 

7,976,094 

'22  .... 

7,761,441 

'49  .... 

7,674,146 

199,751 

7,873,897 

'23  .... 

6.898,153 

'50  .... 

7.270,493 

230,002 

7,500,494 

'24  .... 

6,836,505 

'25  .... 

6,972,323 

1851  .... 

6,778,914 

181,407 

6,960,321 

'26  .... 

6,965,051 

'62  .... 

6,552,298 

318,070 

6,870.368 

'27  .... 

7,784,352 

'53  .... 

6,522,412 

282,971 

6,805,385 

'28  .... 

7,715,055 

'54  .... 

6,973,220 

278,061 

7,261,281 

'29  .... 

7,642,171 

'55  .... 

7,864,149 

310,805 

8,174,954 

'30 .... 

8,111,422 

'56  .... 

8,201,348 

295,110 

8,496,458 

'67  .... 

8,139,003 

301,987 

8,440,990 

18^1  .... 

8,279,2)8 

'58  .... 

8,188,880 

303,240 

8,492,120 

'82  .... 

8.622,920 

'59  .... 

8,108,222 

326,566 

8,434,788 

*  The  '*  Parochial  Year "  ended  at  Easter  np  to,  and  indosiTe  of,  tfaa  Year 
1813-14 ;  since  that  time  it  has  always  terminated  at  Lady-daj. 
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Tablb  n. — The  Poor  BaU  Leey^  and  the  eueceseke  difireiieei  m  amomU 
between  each  year^ 


DUfere&ce  m  the 

Puochial 

Amount 

of 

VoorRatei 

Amount  of  Saccenire  Yean. 

J>^erme0 

ftrCetU. 

Yean. 

Levied. 

Mor9, 

lew. 

Mort, 

Leu. 

£ 

1776 

1,720,317 

-. 

.^ 

_• 

-^ 

'83 

2,132,487 

412,170 

~~. 

24  0 

— 

'84 

2,185,889 

53,402 

•— 

2-5 

— 

'85 

2,184,905 

— 

984 

— 

o-o 

1803 

5,348,205 

3,163,300 

— 

144-8 

— 

1813 

8,646,841 

3,298,636 

-. 

61-7 

— . 

'14. 

8,388,974 

— 

257,867 

— 

3-0 

'15 

7,457,676 

— 

931,298 

— 

ii"i 

'16 

6,937,425 

— 

5ao>»5i 

— 

7-0 

'17. 

8,128,418 

l,190»99d 

17-2 

— 

'18 

9,320,440 

1,192,022 

— 

14-7 

— 

'19 

8,932,185 

— 

388,255 

— 

4*2 

'20 

8,719,655 

— 

212,530 

— 

2*4 

1821.. 

^mm, 

307,762 

-i. 

3  "5 

'22 



65o,45» 

— 

77 

'23 

«. 

863,288 

— 

ii*i 

'24....... 



61,648 

-^ 

o'9 

'25 

13^,818 

— 

2  0 

'26 

— 

7»272 

— 

o*i 

'27 

819,301 

11-8 

— 

'28 

— 

69,297 

— 

o'9 

'29 

7,642471 

— . 

72,884 

— 

0-9 

'30 

8,111,422 

469^251 

6  1 

1831 

8,279,218 

167»796 

— 

2*1 

— 

'32 

8.622,920 

343,702 

— 

4*2 

— 

'33 

8,606,501 

—. 

16,419 

— • 

O'Z 

'34 

8,338,079 

«. 

268,422 

— 

3'» 

'35 

7,373,807 

... 

964,272 

— 

II-6 

'36 

6,354,538 

-^ 

1,019,269 

*— 

13-8 

'37 

5,294,566 

.— 

1,059,972 

— 

16 -7 

'38 

5,186,389 

— . 

108,177 

— 

2'0 

'39 

5,613,939 

427,550 

— 

8-2 

— 

'40 

6,014,605 

400,666 

— 

71 

— 

1841 

6,351,828 

337,223 

... 

5-6 



'42 

6,552,890 

201,062 

_ 

3-2 

— 

'43 

7,085,595 

532,705 

— . 

8  1 

— 

'44 

6,847,205 

— . 

238,390 

— 

3-4 

'45 

6,791,006 

— 

56»>99 

— 

0-8 

.'46 

6,800,623 

9,617 

0  1 

— 

'47 

6,964,825 

164.202 

— 

2-4 

— 

'48 

7,817,430 

852,605 

— 

12-2 

— 

'49 

7,674,146 

— . 

143,284 

— 

1-8 

'50 

7,270,493 

— 

403,653 

— 

5*3 

1851 

6,778,914 

_ 

491,579 

— 

6-8 

'52 

6,552,298 

—~ 

226,616 

— 

3*3 

'53 

6,522,412 

— 

29,886 

— 

o*5 

'54 

6,973,220 

450,808 

— 

•6-9 

'55 

7,864.149 

890,929 

— 

12-8 

— 

'56 

8.201,348 

337,199 

— 

4  1 

— 

'57 

8,139,003 

— 

62,345 

— 

0-8 

'58 

8,188,880 

49,877 

0-6 

— 

69 

8,108,222 

— 

80,658 

I'O 
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Tablb  ITL-^The  Raie  per  head  of  Poor  Rate  Lecy.amdqf  EeUef  totU  Poorm 
England  and  Wdki  for  each  year. 


Paioehial 

PopiiktioD. 

Rate  per  Head 
00  the  Population  of 

Parochial 
Yean. 

PqpnlatioB. 

Bate  per  Bead 
on  the  PopnlatioB  of 

Yean. 

Levy. 

to 
the  Poor. 

Levy. 

a*  Poor. 

1776  .... 

7,535,000 

4 

d. 
6f 

M.     d. 

4    H 

1833  .... 

14,309,000 

«.     d. 
12    -4 

t.     d. 

9     6 

'83  .... 

•> 

r* 

3i 

•^ 

'34  .... 

14,372,000 

11     7* 

8     9» 

'84  .... 

-8,051,000 

r 

H 

*4ii| 

'35  .... 

14,564,000 

10     li 

1     7 

'85  .... 

J 

U 

H 

J 

'36  .... 
'37  .... 

14,758,000 
14,955,000 

8    7* 
7    1 

6     4« 

5    5 

1803  .... 

9,277,000 

11 

6* 

8     9i 

'38  .... 
'39  .... 

15,155,000 
15,357,000 

6  10* 

7  3t 

5    5* 
5    «f 

1813  .... 

10,685,000 

16 

n 

i»    5i 

'40  .... 

15,562,000 

7    8» 

5  io» 

'14  .... 

10,862,000 

15 

5i 

II     7 

'15  .... 

11,017,000 

13 

6* 

9  lo 

1841  .... 

15,911,757 

7  11* 

5  "> 

'16  .... 

11,221,000 

12 

4i 

lO     z\ 

'42  .... 

15,981,000 

8    2* 

6     i» 

'17  .... 

11,392,000 

14 

3* 

iz     I* 

'43  .... 

16.194,000 

8    9 

6     Sk 

'18  .... 

11,575,000 

16 

U 

13     7i 

'44  .... 

16,410,000 

8    4* 

«    -1 

'19  .... 

11,738,000 

15 

n 

I*    9» 

'45  .... 

16,629,000 

8     2 

6    -* 

'20  .... 

11,902,000 

14 

n 

"    3» 

'46  .... 
'47  .... 

16,851,000 
17,076,000 

8    -t 
8     2 

5  «ot 

6  ,4 

1821  .... 

12,089,000 

13  11 

II    H 

'48  .... 

17,304,000 

9    -4 

7     If 

'22  .... 

12,297,000 

12 

n 

lo    4 

'49  .... 

17,534,000 

8    9 

6     ,k 

'23  .... 

12,519,000 

11 

-* 

9     i* 

'50  .... 

17,765,000 

8    2* 

6     I 

'24  .... 

12,711,000 

10 

9 

9    -* 

'25  .... 

12,897,000 

10 

9t 

8  Iff 

1851  .... 

17,927,609 

7    6t 

5     «* 

'26  .... 

13,071,000 

10 

8 

9    -f 

'52  ... 

18,205,000 

7    2* 

5    4i 

'27  .... 

13,235,000 

11 

9* 

9     8* 

'53  ... 

18,402,000 

7    1 

5    4* 

'28  .... 

13,413,000 

11 

6 

9    4* 

'54  .... 

18,617,000 

7    6 

5    8 

'29  .... 

13,613,000 

11 

2t 

9     3* 

'55  ... 

18,840,000 

8    4* 

«    3 

'30  ... 

13,782,000 

11 

9* 

9  11 

'56  ... 
'57  .... 

19,043,000 
19,207,000 

8    7* 
8    5* 

<    3f 
6     It 

1831  ... 

13,968,000 

11 

10* 

9     8* 

'58  .... 

19,361,000 

8    5* 

6     -t 

'32  ... 

14,156,000 

12 

2* 

9  11* 

'69  .... 

19,578,000 

8    3i 

5    8 
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Tablb  TN.'^-SumB  repaid  If  Her  Majeei^B  Treaawry  to  the  QtMrdkmi  tn 
reepect  of  Salaries. 


Parochial  Ton. 


1847. 
'48. 
'49. 
'50. 

1851. 
'52. 
'52. 
'54. 
'55. 

1856. 
'57. 
'58. 
'59. 


Repajmeata  by  H.  M.  Treasury  to  the  Gqardiana  for 
Salarieaof 


Medical  Offleen. 


£ 
34.835 
77,892 
78.425 
79,605 

79,722 
81,429 
82,599 
84,292 
86,148 

88.394 
89,564 
91.553 
92,483 


Schoolmasten 

and 

Schoolmistreaiea. 


£ 

9.582 

18,362 

20,529 

20,001 

21,306 
21,848 
32,246 
23,013 
23,982 

26,616 
29,398 
30,857 
31,117 


Total. 


£ 
44,417* 
96.254 
98,954 
99,606 

101,028 
103,277 
104,845 
107,305 
110,130 

115,010 
118,962 
122,410 
123.600 


*  Payment  in  respect  of  half-year's  salaries  only. 


Table  v.— Poor  i2a(0  FaluaUonB^  wkh  the  Bate  in  the  £  of  Lepy  ;  and  the  Rate  in 
the  £  for  Rdief  to  the  Poor. 


! 

i   Faxochial 

Poor  Bate  Yaloattona.* 

Amonnt 

of 

PoorBatea 

Leried. 

Bate  In  the  £  of 
Leryon 

Expended 

for 

Belief  to  the 

Poor. 

Bate  in  the  £  for 
Bsliefoa 

Years. 

Oroaa 

Eatimated 

RentaL 

Net  Annual 
Vulve. 

Groaa 

EatiDtated 

Beotal. 

Net 

jiH$auU 
ValMt. 

Oroaa 

Estimated 
Bental. 

Net 

Anmmtd 
Vatue. 

1840-41 . 
1    '46-47. 
^    '49-50. 
^    '55-56. 

£ 
86,077,676 

£ 
62,540,030 

67,320,587 

67,700,153 

71,840,271 

£ 

6,351,828 

6,964*825 
7*270,493 
8,201,348 

«.    d, 
1  10-9 

«.     d. 

2   0-4 

2   0-8 

2     1*8 

*   3-4 

£ 
4,760,929 

5,298.787 

5,395,022 

6,004,244 

«.    d. 
1    4-7 

9.     d. 

I    6-3 
I    6*9 

I  ri 

I    8-1 

*  The  details  of  these  Valuations  will  be  foond  in  the  following  Papers,  printed  by  order  of  the 
""Honse  of  Commons,  vis.,  No.  235,  '*  Real  Property,"  1842;  No.  735,  "  Poor  Rates,  &e."  1848; 
^o.  539,  "Poor  Rate  Assessment,"  1852;  No.  63,  " Population,  Ac  of  Pbnshet,"  1858;  and 
No.  251,  '<  Population,  Inhabited  Houses,  &c.,"  1859. 
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PmiDT  m  the  EiigMk  Poor  Ss^  itilm  ^  U*^ 


Tabub  VL^^-JbHMMf  4f  Po&r  Mktn  MMd  tf»  1«5I-S  m 

Land  « 2-708 

Homes    • 3*125 

Tithes -295 

Coal  mines «..    'OOl 

SdeaUe  ooderwoods *0i9 

Canals^ -028 

Railways ^ « •20i 

Other  property  „ „ ^ -102 

Total 6-553 

Atmml  Vahie  of  BaSho(^$  in  1852. 

For  the  Poor  Rate  assessment   . 2,050,000 

„     Property  TVur  {Sckeduk  A).... 6,442,000 


Tabu  VIL— if  Mowtft  astened  to  the  Proper^  T<m  tn  Englxmi  mid  Wain 
tf»  rupect  ofd^gwmt  deeeriptumt  of  proper^  in  1856. 


HeadBof  AMeumentto 

Property  Tu. 

Mini. 

£ 

101-938    , 

Total 
Lands 

41  -048 

44  196 

Messuage 

•367 

Tithes 

-187 

Manors 

•305 

Fines 

•274 

Qaarries 

2-658 

Mines 

•916 

Ironworks 

•018 

Fisheries 

•823 

Canals 

8-630 

Railways 

•677 

Gasworks 

1-711 

Other  piopcf  ty 

•128 

General  profits 
Charged* 

101 -938 

93  -288 

*  Gross  —  Charged  -f  dednctions  imder  the  Act 
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TABLKynJL-^lUitfhil^  Poor  (SnfflandaniJValei),  and  J^ 
to  Uhutrate  ike  Four  Epochs. 


Epochi. 


Fuoehkl  tem. 


for 


Expcndod 

forBeliafthtt 

Poor. 


Bate 
per  Head 

of 
Belief  on 
Estimated 
Pqpulatioii. 


1st 


2nd  .... 


{ 


i6on 

to    lt21 


43Elii^e.43. 


(17^2 
1706. 


1" 


^  G«>,  I»  e.  7 


Srd  .... 


ri70&1 
J    to    I  39 
L1884J 


^6Geo.IlI,  oi2lS. 


4th 


( 


18541 

to    I  25 
I859J 

Tn 258 


4&5WiD.iy,c.76< 


(Kg  returns) 


1776    1»529,780 

1783^ 

1784  12,004,238 

I785J 

1803  1,077,891 

1813  6,656,106 
1818  7,870,801 
1834  6,317,255 


1837  4,044,741 

1848  6,180,764 
1859  6,558,689 


Iftrst  satfaflntic  return 


9.   d. 

4  - 

5  - 


iSlMt  return  of  pvo- 
tent  oentnry 
First  retom  of  un- 
broken series 
Maximum  ytn 

{Last  year  previons 
to  P.  L.  A.  Act 


JifiiitrtisMi  year  In 
present  oentnry 


} 

13 

} 


8    9 


5 

7 
8    9 


rjwi 

b 


Highest       rince 
F.  L.  A«  Acit 


return 


5    5 

7    2 
5    8 


Tabu  JX.-~BiBpmidkmrofor  ^UdUfto  ih%  Poori»  Er^land  and  JFalot,  and 
the  inetemm  diformoe$  in  amonni  botween  oaeh  >Mr* 


^uoeUal 

Zipaiided 

for 

the  Belief  if 

ike  Poor. 

Differtoeeislbcpenditiue 

ln«eck  Year,  eomVared  with 

thatpraeediBgit 

SUrefsaeefwAii/. 

▲rerage 

Priee 

Hi  Wheat 

Y**,* 

More. 

Leis. 

More. 

Ltm, 

Quarter. 

4776 

'83  ....1 
'94.... 
'85  ....J 

1803 . 

'£ 

1,529,780 
2>004,238 

4,077,8&1 

474,458 
2,073,653 

1 

31^ 

103-5  ; 

— 

#.     d. 

45  - 

46  » 

64    8 
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820               'PvB3)Y  om  the  UnffUih  Foot  Bate  imcs  Oe           [Sept. 
Tablb  lX.-^Egpendiiure  f&r  Relief  to  the  Poor^-^-Caiad.  


i 

Difference  in  Expenditure 

Average 

Paxocfaial 

Expended 
for 

in  each  Yenr,  compared  with 
that  preceding  it 

I>ifhrenee 

perCmU. 

Pike 
of  Wkeag 

i^tutlUUef  (^ 

lean.* 

par 

Ike  Foot. 

Mort. 

Lew. 

More. 

LeM. 

Qaarter. 

£ 

9.       d. 

1813 

6.656,106 

2,578,215 

— 

63-2 

— 

125     6 

'14 

6,294.581 

— 

361,525 

— 

5 '4 

108     9 

'15 

5.418^846 

— 

875»735 

— 

13-9 

73  11 

'16 

5,724.839 

305,993 

5-6 

64     4 

'17 

6.910.925 

1,186.086 

-. 

20-7 

— 

78  10 

'18 

7,870,801 

959.876 

— 

13-9 

— 

94     9 

'19 

7,516,704 

— 

354.097 

— 

4-5 

84     1 

'20 

7,330,254 

— 

186,450 

— 

»'5 

73     - 

1821 

6.959.251 

— 

37if003 

— 

5-1 

65     7 

'22 

6.358.704 

— 

600.547 

— 

8-6 

54     5 

'23 

5,772,962 

— 

585.74a 

— 

9*» 

43     3 

'24 

5,736.900 

— 

36.062 

— 

0-6 

51     9 

'26 

5,786,989 

50,089 

— 

0-9 

— 

62     - 

'26 

5,928.502 

141,513 

— 

2*4 

— 

66     6 

'27 

6,441,088 

512,586 

— 

8-6 

— 

56  11 

'28 

6,298,000 

— 

143.088 

— 

2-2 

56     9 

'29 

6.332,410 

34.410 

— 

0-5 

— 

60     5 

'30 

6,829,042 

496,632 

— 

7-8 



62  10 

1831  

6,798.889 

— 

30>i53 

— 

0-4 

67     8 

'32 

7,036,969 

238,080 

3-5 

63     4 

'33 

6,790,800 

— 

246,169 

— 

3-5 

57     3 

'34 

6,317,255 

— 

473.545 

— 

7-0 

51  11 

'35 

5,526,418 

— 

790,837 

— 

"•5 

44     2 

'36 

4,717.630 

— 

808,788 

— 

14-6 

39     5 

'37 

4.044,741 

— 

672,889 

— 

I4'3 

52     6 

'38 

4.123,604 

78,863 

— 

1-9 

— 

55     3 

'39 

4.406.907 

283.303 

— 

6-9 

— 

69     4 

'40 

4.576,965 

170,058 

— 

3-9 

— 

68     6 

1841 

4.760,929 

183,964 

— 

4  0 

-. 

65     3 

'42 

4.911,498 

150.569 

— 

3-2 

— 

64     - 

'43 

5,208,027 

296,529 

— 

6  0 

-— 

54     4 

'44 

4.976.093 

— 

*3 1.934 

— 

4 '5 

51     5 

'45 

5.039,703 

63.610 

1-3 

49     2 

'46 

4,954,204 

— 

85499 

— 

1-7 

53     3 

'47 

5,298,787 

344.583 

7  0 

— 

59    - 

'48 

6,180,764 

881,977 

— 

16-6 

— 

64     6 

'49 

5,792.963 

— 

387,801 

— 

6-3 

49     1 

'50 

5.395.022 

— 

397,941 

— 

6-9 

42     7 

1851 

4,962,704 

— 

432,318 

— 

8-0 

39  11 

'52 

4.897.685 

— 

65,019 

— 

»*3 

39     4 

'53 

4.939.064 

41,379 

0-8 

42    - 

'54 

5,282.853 

343.789 

— 

7  0 

— 

61     7 

'55 

5,890.041 

607,188 

— 

11-5 

— 

70    - 

'56 

6,004,244 

114,203 

— 

1-9 

— 

75    4 

'57 

5.898.756 

— 

105,488 

»- 

1-8 

65    3 

'58 

5,878.542 

— 

20,214 

— 

0-3 

53  10 

'59 

5.558,689 

"^ 

319.853 

■■■■ 

5-4 

42    9 

Note, — ^The  returns  for  the  firtt  six  years  were  made  up  to  Easter,  and  from 
1814  to  the  present  time,  to  Lady-Day  in  each  year. 

The  average  prices  of  Wheat  up  to,  and  indusiTe  of  1829,  are  glTcn  for  tlie 
years  ended  at  Christmas  preceding  the  respective  Lady-Day,  bat  from  1830  tbe 
prices  are  given  for  the  parochial  years. )initi..HhvCoOgIe 
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Table  X.-^BeUef  to  the  Poor  one  year  bsforb,  and  three  years  aftbb,  the  Poor 

Late  Amendment  Ad, 


Coithtibs. 


Population 

in 

1861. 


One  Year  be/ore,  and  Three  Ye«n  itfUr,  the  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act. 


Emended 

Betief  of  the  Poor. 

Parodual  Yean. 


1833-4.      1836-7. 


Decrease 

in 

1887. 


De- 


per 
Cent,  in 
1887. 
com- 
pared 
with 
1834. 


Bate  per  Head 

of  BeUef 
on  P«>pn]ation. 


1834.    1837 


De- 


uatd 
in  1887, 
com> 
pwed 
with  . 
1884. 


Bedford 

Berks 

Backingfaam 

Cambridge 

Chester 

Cornwall    

Cumberland  

Derby    

Deron    

Dorset   

Durham 

Essex 

Gloucester 

xiereford 

Hertford    

Huntingdon  

Kent 

Lancaster  

Leicester   

lanooln 

Middlesex 

Monmouth    

Norfolk 

Northampton    

Northumborland   ... 

North  Wales 

Nottingham  

Oxford  

Rutland 

Salop 

Somerset   

Southampton 

South  Wales 

SUfford 

Suffolk  

Surrey   

Sussex    

Warwick    

Westmorland 

Wilu 

Worcester 

York,  East  Riding... 
,f  North  Riding 
M     West  Riding.. 

Totals 


95,483 
145,389 
146,529 
143,955 
334,391 
300,938 
169,681 
237,170 
494,478 
159,252 
253,910 

317,507 
387,019 
111,211 
143,341 
53,192 
479,155 

1,336,854 
197,003 
317,465 

1,358,330 
98,130 

390,054 
179,336 
222,912 
360,211 
225,327 
152,156 
19,385 
222,938 
404,200 
314,280 
445,971 
410,512 

296,317 
486,334 
272,340 
336,610 
55,041 
240,156 
211,365 
204,253 
190,756 
976,350 


£ 

77,819 

100,183 

124,200 

96,497 

92,640 

93,037 

43,067 

72.721 

210,825 

84,293 

79,399 

239,946 

161,449 

56,683 

85,799 

35,844 

343,878 

253,405 

100.857 

161,074 

582,412 

27,626 

306.787 
140.179 

71,983 
137,558 

66,030 

120,616 

9,008 

82,493 
176,286 
203,466 
150,325 
120,512 

245,509 

261,501 

246,626 

158,159 

22,283 

173,925 

81,612 

91,111 

75,810 

251,821 


£ 
37,530 
56,618 
63,329 
62,722 
67,917 
70,653 
32,598 
48,867 
161,696 
58,267 
60,594 

148,654 

105,670 

39,218 

49.670 

21,676 

185,503 

183.790 

55,019 

111,242 

360,981 

19,487 

177,538 

74.072 

59,363 

118.115 

46.562 

66,483 

6,179 

56,351 

124,699 

123,840 

123,317 

83,817 

136,870 

151,959 

116.684 

98,910 

16,162 

105,451 

54,706 

66,339 

56,013 

179,610 


£ 

40,289 

43»565 
60,871 

33»775 
H.7i3 
212,384 
10,469 

a3»854 
49,129 
26,026 

18,805 

91,292 
55»779 
17,465 
36,129 
14,168 

158,375 
69.615 

45,838 

49,83a 

221,431 

8,139 

1 29**49 
66.107 
12,620 

19.443 
19,468 

54,133 

1,829 

26,142 

5^587 

19*626 

27,008 

36,695 

108,639 

109,542 

129,942 

59.H9 
6,121 

68,474 
26,906 

H.77a 
19,797 
72,211 


52 
43 
49 
35 
27 
24 
24 
33 
23 
31 
24 

38 
31 
31 
42 
40 
46 
27 
45 
31 
38 
29 

42 

47 
18 
14 
29 
45 
31 
32 
29 
39 
18 
30 

44 

42 
53 
37 
27 
39 
33 
27 
26 
29 


9.  d. 

16  4 

13  9 

16  11 

13  5 

5  6 

6  2 

5  1 

6  2 
8  6 

10  7 

6  3 

15  1 

8  4 

10  2 

12  - 

13  6 

14  3 
3  9 

10  3 

10  2 

8  7 

5  8 

15  9 
15  8 

6  6 

7  8 

5  10 
15  10 

9  4 

7  5 

8  9 
12  11 

6  9 
5  10 


8  11 
7  11 
5    2 


9.  d. 

8  - 

7  9 

8  8 

8  9 
4  1 
4  8 

3  10 

4  1 

6  7 

7  4 

4  9 

9  4 

5  5 

7  1 

6  11 

8  1 


7  9 

2  9 

5  7 

7  - 
5  4 

4  - 

9  1 

8  3 

5  4 

6  7 
4  2 
8  9 
6  5 


1 
2 
2 
6 

1 

9  3 
6  3 
8  7 
5  11 
5  10 
8    9 

5  2 

6  6 
5  10 
3    8 


9.  d. 

8    4 
6    - 

8 

4 

1 

I 

I 

2 

I   II 

3     3 

1  4 

5    9 

2  fi 

3  1 
5    1 

5  5 

6  6 
I     - 

4 
3 
3 

1 

6 
7 

I     2 
I     I 

1  8 

7  1 

2  II 

»    4 

2     7 
6     9 

1     3 
1     9 

7 

4 
9 
3 

2 

5 

2 
2 
2 
I 


13,897,187 


6,317,254 


4,044,741 


2,»7a,5i3 


36 


9    1 


5  10 


3     3 


)ig^zedbyVJVjUyTC 
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Tablb  XI.— ZVeneofd  per  cbkx.  m  iZtf/ta/ (9 1^  Ppor  m  mcA  Cbim(pr  tn  1837,  or 

compared  with  1834. 


Order 

of 
ABe. 


COUHTIXS. 

(ftoper.) 


Szpenditara 

for 

Belief  to  the 

Poor 

in  1884. 


Decreue 
per 

Cent  in 
1887, 
com" 


with 
1884. 


Order 

of 

AUe- 

m- 
tion. 


CoiniTm. 
(Pioper.) 


for 

Selief  tothA 

Poor 

in  1884. 


SiMsez   , 

Bedford 

Buckingham  ., 
Northampton.. 

Kent 

Leicester    

Oxford  

Suffolk  

Berks 

Hertfbfd    •.»*•< 

Norfolk 

Surrey 

Huntingdon  .. 
Southampton.. 

WUts 

Essex 

Middlesex 

Warwidc    

Cambridge 

Gloucester 

Derby    

Worcester 

Salop 


£ 
246,626 

77,819 
124,200 
140,179 
343,878 
100,857 
120,616 
245»509 
100483 

85,799 

306^787 
261,501 

35,844 
203,466 
173,925 
239,946 
582,412 
158,159 

96,497 
161,449 

72,721 
81,612 
82,493 


53 
52 
49 
47 
46 
45 
45 
44 
43 
42 

42 
42 

40 
39 
39 
38 
38 
37 
35 
34 

33 
33 
32 


24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 

31 
32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 

41 
42 
43 
44 


Dorset  

Hereford   .,........m.>.< 

Linoobi 

RuUsnd.... 

Stafford 

Monmouth 

Nottmgham  


Somerset   

York,  West  Biding 
Chester 


Westmoreland  

York,  East  Riding.... 
„    North  Riding. 

Cornwall    

Cumberland  

Durham 


Devon    .^.... 

Northumberland 

South  Wales 

North     „     


84,293 
56,683 

161,074 
9,008 

120,512 
27,626 
66,030 

176,286 
251,821 
92,640 
253,405 
22,283 
91,111 
75,810 
93,037 
43,067 
79,399 

210,825 

71,983 

150,325 

137,558 


Totals. 


6,317,254 
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Tablb  XH^Hfta  pw  WBASX^  JUl^f  to  the  Poor  in  each  Oaim^  i^  WdaM  1837|f«JeA 
the  DBOBBABK  tfli  the  looter  ae  compared  ufiih  the  former  %feair. 


Covnnn. 


Bate  per  Head  of 
itftf^  on  the  FopnlatioiL* 


1818. 
Conraa, 
1811.) 


18S7. 

(Ceniw, 

18810 


Decreaie 

per 

Head  in 

1837. 


Order 

of 
Ftea- 


Comfms* 


Bate  per  head  of 
MeUrfaa.  the  Fopulatkm.* 


1818. 

(Cenraii 

1811.) 


,887. 

(CesMu, 

1881.) 


per 

Head  in 

1887. 


SoflMZ  ............ 

Berki    

Bfwx   ••• 

Oxford 

Wflts    ..^ 

Backingham..*. 

Norfolk 

Norduunpton 

Soilblk 

Sottthaiiiptoii 


Bedford    

Donet 

Hereford  ..... 
Cunbrid^  . 
Hvntiiigdoii . 
Kent 


Hertford  . 
Rutland  . 
Soirey  ..... 

Warwick. 


f.  d, 

32  - 

26  - 

24  - 

23  - 

23  - 

22  - 

19  - 

19  - 

19  - 

18  - 

17  - 

17  - 

17  - 

16  - 

16  - 

16  - 

14  - 

13  -^ 

13  - 

13  - 

13  - 


9.  d. 

9  - 

8  - 

9  - 
9  - 
9  - 
9  - 
9  - 

8  ^ 

9  - 
8  - 

8  - 
7  - 

7  - 

9  - 

8  - 
8  - 

6  • 

7  - 
6  - 
6  - 

6  - 


9.  d. 

23  - 

18  - 

16  - 

14  - 

14  - 

13  - 

10  - 

U  - 

10  - 

10  - 

9  - 

10  - 

10  - 

7  - 

8  - 
8  ^ 
8  - 

6  - 

7  - 
7  - 

7  - 


23 
24 
25 
26 
27 
28 
29 
30 
31 

32 
33 
34 
35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
40 
41 
42 
43 
44 


Somenet  ... 
Woroeiter... 
Devon  ....... 

GloQoeeter 


Salop    

Cheater 

Derby  

Middleaek     . 
Nottingham . 


Beat  York. 

Weat  „   

Cornwall 

Dnriiam 

Monmouth  

Westmorland  

North  York 

Northomberland  ... 

North  Walea    

Stafford. 

Camberland 

Lancaster 

South  Walea 


Total  of   Eno-1 

LAND  &  WALia  / 


9. 

12 
12 
11 
11 
11 
11 
10 
10 
10 
10 

10 
10 
9 
9 
9 
9 
9 
8 
8 
8 
7 
7 
6 


13    - 


6    - 


a.  d. 

6  - 

7  - 

4  - 

6  - 

4  - 
6  -* 
6  * 
6  - 

5  - 

6  - 

3  - 
6  - 

4  * 

4  - 

5  - 
3  - 
3  - 

3  - 
1  - 

4  - 

3  - 

4  - 
-  6 


7    - 


*  In  the  PwrliamenUry  Retom  of  1813,  the  rate  per  head  it  computed  to  the  nearest  shiUinf 
t>iil7 ;  the  rate  for  1837  is  therefore  given  in  the  like  manner  for  the  purpose  of  comparison. 
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Tablb  XIII.— 7^  average  amount  of  Beliefs  and  the  average  price  of  Wheat  dmvuff 
eueeeeme  periods  of  high  and  low  expenditure. 


Puo- 
efaial 
Teut. 


Number  of 

Yean 
compared. 


Ayenge 

Price 

of  Wheat 

per 
Quarter. 


Expended 

in 

Belief  to  the 

Poor. 


Decrease  in 


Belief 

to 

the  Poor. 


Per 

Cent,  of 

De. 


Average 

Price 
of  Wheat 

Qnarter. 


Increase  in 


Belief 

to 

the  Poor. 


Per 

Cent,  of 

Id- 


Atum» 

Pric? 
of  What 

Qaaxter. 


1813... 
18141 
1815/ 


1M5.... 

18161 

to     V 

1818  J 

1818.... 

18191 

to     V 

1824  J 


Average  of  2 

1 

Average  of  3 


Average  of  6 


1824.. 
18251 


18251 

to     V 

1832  J 

183^2... 

18331 

to     [ 

1837  J 


Average  of  8 


Average  of  5 


1837.... 

18381 

to     \ 

1848  J 


1 


1848.. 
18491 


Average  of  11 


1 


18491 

to    \ 

1852  J 

1852.... 

18531 

to     \ 

1856  J 

1856  . 

18571 

to     \ 

1859  J 


Average  of  4 


Average  of  4 


Average  of  3 


«.     d. 

12$      6 


73  " 

79  4 

94  9 

62  - 

51  9 

62  I 

<53  4 

49  I 

59  ^ 

64  6 

4a  9 

39  4 

62  3 

75  4 

53  «« 


£ 

6,656,106 

5,856,714 


5,418,846 
6,835,522 

7,870,801 
6,612,463 

5736,500 
6,431,486 

7,036,969 
5,479,369 

4,044,741 
4,948,862 

6,108,764 
5,262,094 

4,897,685 
5,529,050 

6,004,244 
5,778,662 


£      ' 
}      799,392 

}  - 

I  1,268,338 

}  - 

I  1,557,600 


I      918,6 

}  - 


225,582 


Perent 
12 'o 


9.     d, 
34    2 


1,416,676 


PercuL 


26    I 


«.    d. 


5    5 


16*0 


32    9 


694,586 


I2'I 


10    4 


22  'o 


14    3 


904,121 


22-4 


7    • 


H'9 


21     9 


631,365 


11 -9 


n  9 


3-8 


21     5 
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Tablb  HTV.—Ptineipal  Item  which  consHtuU  **  Relief  to  the  Poor'*  ae 
eeparatefy  ffiven  in  the  Poor  Bate  Return  for  1849,  and  subeequently. 


Amount  Expended  for  Relief  of  the  Poor 

PlubchiAl 
Tean. 

/•. 

Ovt-Aelief. 

Main- 

tenanoe 

of 

Limaticiiii 

and 
lioented 

HOOMS. 

Work- 

hoose 

Loans,  Sdc 

Paid,  and 

Interest 

thereon. 

Salaries 

and 

Rations  of 

Officers. 

Other 
Expenses  of, 

or 
immediately 
connected 
with  BeUef. 

TMali. 

1849  .... 
'50  .... 

£ 
1,052,515 
914,264 

£ 

3,359,*7o 
3>  1 55.097 

£ 

£ 

Indnded 
in 

£ 

Included 
in 

£ 
1,381,178 
1,325,661 

£ 
5,792,963 
5,395,022 

1851  .... 
'52  .... 
'53  .... 

789,914 
763,399 
762,718 

2,873,588 
2,808,298 
*.775»556 

— 

other 
expenMia. 

197,839 

other    \ 
expenses. 

596,163 

1,229,202 

1,325,988 

606,788 

4,962,704 
4,897,685 
4,939,064 

1854  .... 
'55  .... 
'56  .... 

924,938 
1.093,712 
1,139,902 

2,887,630 
3,192,909 
3,239.534 

.^_ 

205,066 
221,219 
208,576 

611.195 
619,969 
683,147 

654,024 
762,232 
783,084 

5,282,853 
5,890,041 
6,004,243 

1857  .... 
'58  .... 
'59  .... 

1,088,558 

1,067,803 

954,509 

3.«5».278 
3,117,274 
2,923,199 

377,659 
397,826 
413,357 

217,196 
202,605 
194,579 

637,629 
638,441 
638,206 

425,437 
454,593 
434,839 

5,898,757 
5,878,542 
5,558,689 

Tablb  XV.-^Sitnopm  of  the  prineipal  iteme  which  constiiute  the  amounts 
entered  in  the  respective  columns  of  the  Aitnual  Poor  Ratb  Rbtubii,  as 
now  published,  in  the  ParUammtaty  series,  under  the  title  of  Poob 
Ratbs  and  Paupbrism. 


DsBCKimoN. 


Consecntire 

Numbering 

of  the 

Printed 

Columns  in  the 

Return. 


RECEIPTS. 
Col  1. — "Peom  Poob  Ratxs" 


Money  nUed  by  oMessment  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and 
for  other  pniposes  chargeable  thereon,  according  to 
law,  within  the  parochial  year,  on  the  net  annual 
value  of  the  several  hereditaments  rated. 

C6L  2. — ^"Rxcbipts  if  aid  of  Rateb"  

Sums  received  by  the  overseers  firom  various  sources, 
namely, — 

1.  Rents  of  parish  property. 

2.  InoomeofftuidB  of  parish. 
8.  Relations  of  paupers. 

4.  Fathers  and  mothers  of  illegitimate  children. 
6.  Repayments  of  loans  to  paupers. 
6.  Payments  under  orders  of  removal. 


Ut. 


2nd. 


TOL.  ZXIII.     PABT  lU. 
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DxscsnTiOM. 


ConsecntiTe 

oftlie 

Printed 

ColnmDt  in  the 

Retom 


RECEIPTS— OmiW. 

7.  Value  of  relief  in  kind  repaid  by  relieving  officers. 

8.  Fines,  penalties,  and  forfeitores  pud  under  oon- 

victions  or  orders  of  justices. 

9.  Lists  of  cluinants  and  voters  sold. 

Sums  reoeived  by  the  g^uar^kns,  namely— 

1.  Repayments  by  Her  Miyesty's  Treasury  in  re- 

spect of  the  salaries  of  medical  officers,  and 
the  schoolmasters'  and  schoolmistresses'  sala- 
ries, out  of  money  voted  by  Parliament 
annually  for  those  purposes. 

2.  Sale  of  materials  variously  wrought  by  pauper 

labour. 
8.  The  produce  of  workhouse  lands  and  gardens. 
4.  Relief  repaid  to  the  guardians. 
6.  Certified  balances  due  by  overseers  on  going  oat 

of  office  at  Lady-day. 
6.  Sums  disallowed   and  surcharged   by  district 

auditors. 


CoL  3. — ^^ Total  Receipts" 

Aggregate  of  the  amounts  in  columns  1  and  2. 

EXPENDITURE. 
Sect  (A.)— Expended  pob  Reliep  to  the  Poob,  aed  Pubposes 

OONKEOTED  THEBEWITH. 

Col.  1. — "  Relief  to  the  Poor  "  (comprising  six  sub-columns). 

(a.)  "  In-mfuntenance,"  t.  e.,  the  cost  of  food,  clothing, 
and  necessaries  supplied  for  the  use  of  the  poor 

in  the  workhouse    

(h.)  "  Out-Relief,"  ».  e„  value  of  relief  in  money  and 

kind;  and,  relief  by  way  of  loan    

"  Maintenance  of  Lunatics  in  Asylums  or  Licensed 
Houses,"  i,  e.,  the  sums  paid  by  the  guardians, 
or  by  the  overseers,  to  the  treasurers  of  county 
or  borough  asylums,  and  to  the  proprietors  of 
licensed  houses    

"  Workhouse  Loans  repaid,  and  Interest  thereon  " 
— Money  advanced  by  the  Public  Works  Loan 
Board,  and  others,  on  the  security  of  the  rates 
for  the  relief  of  the  poor 

'  Salaries  and  Rations  of  Officers  " — ^The  yearly 
remuneration  of  all  the  paid  officers  (excepting 
the  assistant  overseers  and  collectors);  also 
vestry  clerks  appointed  under  13  &  14  Vict., 
0.  57,  and  the  cost  of  the  rations  supplied  to 
the  workhouse  officers 

''Other  Expenses  of,  or  immediately  connected 
with  Relief"  


W 


(d.) 


(e.) 


(/.) 


Bid. 


ith. 
5tii. 

Gth. 
7tli. 


8th. 
9th. 
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DlSCSIFTIOlf. 


ConMCittiT6 

Nnmberiog 

of  the 

Printed 

Columns  in  Uw 

Betarn. 


EXPENDITURE— C(M»<<1. 
6ect  (A.)— CoL  1.— Expended  for  Relief  to  the  Poor,  &e.— Cm^. 

1.  Parchaw  of  materials  to  aet  the  poor  to 

work. 

2.  The  charge  for  apprentidng  poor  children. 
8.  Expenses  attendant  upon  the  emigration 

of  poor  persons. 
4.  Burial  of  the  poor. 
6.  Extra  fees  to  medical  officers  for  midwifery 

and  surreal  cases^paid  nnder  the  General 

Consolidated  Order,  cost  of  drags,  sor- 

gical  appliances,  &c. 

6.  R^Niirs  of  workhouses,  and  cost  of  inmi- 

tnreand  utensils. 

7.  Cost  of  acooont  hooks,  stationery,  printing 

and  advertisements;  also  of  reading 
hooks,  and  other  educational  appliances. 

8.  Rents,  rates,  taxes,  and  tithes;  fire  in- 

surance. 

9.  Certificates  in  lunacy,  and  cost  of  oon- 

veyanoe  to  asylums. 

10.  Expenses  of  the  removal  of  poor  persons 

horn  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  the  Islands  of 
Man,  Sdlly,  Jersey,  or  Qnernsqr»  and 
chargeable  in  England. 

11.  Other  charges  Qf  any)  which  may  be 

consequent  upon  relief,  are  given  in  this 

sub-column. 
"Total  Relief  to  the  Poor"   b  the  aggregate  of 
the  amounts  in  sub-columns  (a),  (b),  (o),  (cf),  (e), 
and(/)    

CoL  2.—"  Costs  of  Proceedings  at  Law  or  in  Equity  (Parochial 
and  Union)"  

1.  Expense  of  appeals  against  poor  rates. 

2.  Appeals  against  orders  of  removal. 

8.  Prosecutions  at  the  assizes,  actions  at  law,  suits 
in  equity,  or  Parliamentary  business  in  which 
the  guardians  may  be  engaged. 

Beet.  (B.) — Ezpxvded  tob  pvbfobis  ithoohssotxd  with  Relief. 

CoL  1.—'*  Payments  fbr  or  towards  the  County,  Hundred,  or 

Borough  Rate,  or  Police  Rate" 

Sums  paid  by  the  overseers,  or  by  the  guardians,  in 
respect  of  the  rates  named,  wherever  they  are  paid 
out  of  the  poor  rates. 

Col.  2w— "Constables'  Expenses,  and  Costa  of  Ph)ceedings  beftxre 
Justices"    


10th. 
11th. 


12th. 


18th. 


Z 
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DucBipnoiff. 


EXPENDITURE— Con^. 
Sect  (B.)— Expended  for  Purpoeee  anoonnected,  &e. — Ckndd, 

ConstahU^  Sxpenses : 
1.  Expenses  of  oonveying  prisonen  to  gaol  in  oertain 


i       2.  Costs   of  apprehending   Tagnmts   and   persons 
deserting    or   neglecting   to   maintain    their 


CoDfleeiitiTe 

Kumberiiig 

of  the 

PiiBted 

Colnmni  in  tke 


C0H9  of  Froe9Mn^9  hefore  JwHee§ : 

1.  Costs  of  obtaining  arders  of  removal. 

2.  Costs  incmred  in  obtaining  orders  of  maintenanoe 

under  43  Eliz.,  c>  2,  s.  7. 

8.  Other  costs,  whcni  not  recovered  from  the  persons 
against  whom  the  proceedings  were  taken. 

4.  Expenses  of  district  auditors  in  recovering  cer- 
tified smns,  when  not  repaid  by  the  persons 
agunst  whom  the  proceedings  were  taken. 

6.  Costs  of  civil  and  criminal  proceedings  when 
lawfully  pud  out  of  the  poor  rates, 

6.  Of  prosecutions  in  certain  cases  of  misdemeanor. 

7.  Prosecuting  keepers  of  disorderly  houses. 

CoL  8. — "  Fttyments  on  aocoont  of  Registration  Act,  viz.,  Fees  to 
Clergymen  and  Registrars;  outlay  for  Register-office^ 
Books,  and  Forms"   

1.  Fees  to  clergymen  for  making  duplicate  copies  of 

reguter  of  marriages. 

2.  Fees  to  registrars  of  births  and  deaths. 

8.  Costs  of  register  books  and  forms  and  rent  of 

register  office,  inclusive  of  the  expenses  charge- 
able to  the  Union  Common  Fund. 

Col.  4.— "Vaccination  Fees"  

Sums  pud  under  contract  "  for  the  vacdnation  of  all 
persons  resident  within  the  union  or  pariah,"  in- 
clusive of  the  expenses  cb9rgeable  to  the  Common 
Fund. 

CoL  6w-^''  Expenses  allowed  in  respect  of  Perliamentary  or  Muni- 
cipal Registration,  and  Costs  of  Jury  Lists  " 

1.  *'  Expenses  incurred  by  the  overseers  in  making 

out,  printing,  and  publishing  the  several  lists 
and  notices  relating  to  Parliamentary  electors, 
and  all  other  expenses  incurred  by  th^  in  con- 
nection with  such  elections." 

2.  The  expenses  of  preparing  lists  of  voters  at  mmii- 

dpal  elections. 
8.  The  expense  of  printing  lists  of  persons  qualified 
and  liable  to  serve  on  juries. 


14Ui. 


15tli. 


letfa. 
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Tablb  XY. — Sthoftical  Tablb,  te.^C(mid. 


'DisoBimoB. 


ContecQtive 

Momborinf 

of  the 

Printed 

Oolumiu  in  the 


EXPENDITUKB— Om^ 

Sect  (C.)— SXFXVDXD    TOB    PUBFOSBS    PABTLT    COMMKOTJU)    HO) 
PASTLT  UVOOHKSOTID  WITH  RSLDtV  TO  THB  POOB. 


Col: 


'Pajmeats  under  the  Parochial  AflsenmentB  Act  (fbr 
Surreys,  Valaationfl,  &c.),  and  Loana  repaid  under  the 


1.  The  obeta  of  Bunreys,  maps,  or  pbms,  obbuned  fbr 

purposes  of  the  poor  rate. 

2.  GoBts  of  partial  valuation  obtained  nnder  11  k 

12  Vict.,  &  110,  8.  7. 
8.  Bepayment  of  money  borrowed  to  pay  such  costs, 
when  they  are  not  paid  immediately  out  of 
the  poor  rates. 


GoL  2^ — "Money  expended  for  all  other  Porposes  * 


1.  Salary  or  poundage  to  oollectors  and  aaristant 

orerseers. 

2.  Salary  of  vestry  clerks  appointed  under  18  k  14 

Vict.,  c  67. 
8.  The  expenses  of  the  election  of  guardians. 
4.  The  expenses  of  the  removal  (^  poor  persons  to 

the  parishes  of  their  settlements  in  Kngland ; 

that  is,   the  expense  of  orders,  maintenance 

during  removal,  and  cost  of  conveyance. 
6.  Expenses  incurred  for  sanitary  purposes. 

6.  Expenses  of  burial  boards  and  burial  grounds. 

7.  Cost  of  repairs  of  parish  property  where  lawfiiDy 

made. 

8.  *' Costs  of  providing   fire-engines  and   ladders 

within  the  cities  of  London  and  Westminster, 
and  liberties  thereof." 

9.  All  other  expenses  legally  chargeable  to  the  poor 

rates,  and  which  do  not  propirly  fall  under  any 
previous  column  in  the  Return. 

TOTAL  EXPENDITURE. 
Aggregate  of  the  sums  entered  under  sections  (A),  (B),  and  (C)  .... 


17tii. 


laHi. 


1901. 


jfofe.— The  List  of  Befbrenoes  mentioned  at  page  289  will  be  fbimd  in  the 
the  "*  MkoaUaaMu" 
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On  the  Peovifob  of  the  B^atibtxcias, 
By  J.  J.  Fox,  Fellow  of  the  Staiittical  Society. 

[Bead  before  tiedaaa  (F),  Eoonomic  Sctenoe  and  Statiatics,  of  the  firitigfa 
AsBocifttioD,  Oxford,  2iid  July,  I860*] 

Ahoko  the  many  interesting  matters  tliat  have  impressed  me,  in 
listening  to  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place  in  this  Section,  not 
one  has  done  so  more  forcibly  than  the  discrepancy  of  Tiew  that 
prevails  amongst  us,  respecting  the  position  and  limits  of  the  several 
sciences  committed  to  our  care.  It  is  with. the  view  of  giving  a 
little  clearness  to  these  important  points,  that  I  venture  to  submit 
the  following  short  paper  to  your  notice. 

The  title  that  has  been  given  to  our  Section,  and  under  which  we 
sit,  is  "  Economic  Science  and  Statistics."  Now,  if  there  were  any 
one  name  that  embraced  both  these  particulars,  it  would  probably 
have  been  employed.  But  there  is  none.  Any  name  that  can  be 
thought  of,  would  either  include  a  greal  deal  more,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  would  exclude  important  branches  of  science  which  have  able 
cultivators  .amongst  us. 

I  ask  why  it  is  that  there  is  no  common  name  that  includes  the 
whole  of  our  investigations ; — and  reply,  that  it  is  because  the  things 
included  are  essentially  different  in  their  nature.  They  fall  into  two 
groups.  The  first  group  is  truly  a  Science,  and  a  very  large  one. 
It  is  Economic  Science,  and  inquires  into  the  relations  of  man  to 
man ;  in  the  first  place  as  a  member  of  society,  as  husband,  father, 
friend,  and  neighbour — this  is  Social  Economy  ;  in  the  second  place, 
into  the  relations  of  man  as  citizen,  as  unit  of  a  commonwealth ; 
and  this,  if  the  name  had  not  by  usage  been  restricted,  should  be 
Political  Economy,  The  whole  subject  of  the  social  and  political 
relations  of  man,  should  be  included  in  Economic  Science.  It  should 
embrace  on  the  one  hand  the  great  subject  of  Education ;  on  the 
other,  that  of  Legislation,  and  the  limits  within  which  legislation 
should  be  restricted.  I  do  not  mean  the  jirts  of  Education  and 
Legislation,  but  the  Sciences  on  which  those  arts,  to  be  successful, 
must  be  based.  It  may  be  objected  that  these  departments  of 
human  knowledge  involve  considerations  of  an  ethical  character, 
resting  on  the  ideas  of  "  duty."  They  do  so.  But  this  inter- 
penetration  of  two  mutually  coexisting  sciences,  does  not  destroy 

Note. — The  following  paper  mngt  be  regarded  rather  aa  a  "  jn^  de  cin»a- 
"  itanoe "  than  as  an  attempt  to  treat  exlmustiYelj  the  important  aabjecta  on 
wbidi  it  toachea.  It  waa  written  hastily  to  meet  the  differenoea  of  opinion  that 
had  made  their  appearance  in  the  Committee  of  the  Section. 
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the  identity  of  each.  In  this  case,  the  two  departments  of  human 
knowledge  belong  to  utterly  different  categories  of  science.  The 
first,  Economic  Science,  is  concerned  with  "  existence,**  or  belongs 
to  the  department  of  Ontology ;  the  second,  Ethics,  rests  on 
the  idea  of  obligation,  or  "duty," — a  term  to  which  Bentham  was 
opposed,  and  which  he  replaced  by  classing  such  sciences  under 
the  new  name  Deontology.  Such  interpenetration  does  not  destroy 
the  existence  of  social  and  political  economy  as  large  sections  of  the 
great  science  of  man.* 

But  there  is  a  practical  difficulty  in  the  employment  of  the  names 
I  have  used.  It  has  so  happened  that  one  part  of  human  relations, 
from  its  vast  magnitude  and  importance,  has  attracted  far  more 
attention  than  other  parts,  and  been  almost  exclusively  studied.  It 
is  that  of  the  results  flowing  from  the  exchange  of  productions 
between  man  and  man,  between  country  and  country,  and  consequent 
formation,  accumulation,  and  distribution  of  Wealth,  whether  per- 
sonal or  national.  To  this  large  and  valuable  science,  branch  as  it  is 
of  the  wider  division  of  Anthropology  to  which  I  have  alluded,  the 
name  "  Political  Economy  *'  is  very  ofben  restricted.  The  restric- 
tion, though  not  based  on  abstract  scientific  arrangement,  has 
become,  perhaps,  too  confirmed  for  correction. 

Let  us  consider  now  the  second  part  of  our  title — ^*  Statistics." 
This  stands  in  an  entirely  difierent  position  from  Economic  Science. 
It  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  a  "  science  *'  at  aU.  Economic  Science 
can  deduce  general  laws  from  the  facts  of  man's  social  and  political 
life.  Statistics  has  no  facts  of  its  own ;  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  science, 
it  belongs  to  the  domain  of  Mathematics.  Its  great  and  inestimable 
value  is,  that  it  is  a  "  method  "  for  the  prosecution  of  other  sciences. 
It  is  a  "  method  of  investigation  "  founded  upon  the  laws  of  abstract 
science  ;  founded  on  the  mathematical  theory  of  probabilities ; 
founded  upon  that  which  has  been  happily  termed  the  "logic  of 
^  large  numbers."  Besting  on  these  foundations,  it  is  an  instrument 
adapted  to  aid  the  inquiry  into  Truth  in  a  great  many  distinct  and 
independent  sciences. 

In  making  a  "method **  or  instrument  a  common  bond  of  union 
between  scientific  men,  we  are  not  singular.  The  microscope  is  an 
instrument  for  the  investigation  of  science,  and  is  applied  to  a  large 
circle  of  objects.  It  is  applied  to  the  sciences  of  Zoology  and 
Human  Anatomy,  Physiology  and  Pathology;  to  the  science  of 
Vegetable  Anatomy ;  to  Crystallography  and  the  structure  of  Geo- 
logic rocks.  It  seems  an  anomaly  to  form  a  Society  for  the  study 
of  things  that  are  small,  and  yet  in  practice  this  bond  of  union  is 

*  Query,  might  not  a  slight  infiuion  of  the  ethical  element  be  sometimes 
neefbl  in  the  diaqnisitions  of  the  Economist  ?  If  it  found  its  way  there,  perhaps 
the  sarcastic  remark  of  Burke  ooold  with  less  jostioe  he  applied  to  him. 
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convenient.  The  Microscopical  Society  flourisbes,  not  for  the  sake 
of  the  science  of  the  microscope,  which  is  a  department  of  Optics, 
but  for  the  investigation  of  the  seTeral  matters  to  which  the 
microscope  is  applied. 

That  which  has  been  found  convenient  among  those  who  handle 
the  microscope,  has  equallj  recommended  itself  to  the  emplojov 
of  the  Statistical  method.  This  "  method "  it  the  common  bond 
in  Statistical  Societies,  while  the  objects,  to  the  investigation 
of  which  it  is  applied,  are  exceedingly  different  in  their  nature. 
And  this  must  be  so,  since  it  is  applicable  to  every  subject  in  which 
large  numbers  of  similar  facts  or  phenomena  can  be  accumulated 
and  made  the  basis  of  reasoning.  First  and  foremost,  it  is  applicable 
to  the  great  facts  of  social  and  political  economy,  and  for  this  reason 
Economic  Science  and  Statistics  have  been  linked  together.  The 
facts  of  Economic  Science  are  of  all  facts  the  most  amenable  to  the 
Statistical  method  of  inquiry.  But  in  the  second  place,  it  is  appli- 
cable to  the  phenomena  of  birth,  death,  and  the  continuance  of  the 
species.  Now  these  form  a  part  of  Human  Physiology.  It  is  impo»- 
sible  they  can  be  correctly  considered  and  interpreted  without  it. 
The  physiology  of  a  population  and  the  physiology  of  an  individual 
are  parts  of  the  same  science,  according  to  any  natural  division.  And 
yet  so  different  is  the  method  employed  in  the  two  departments,  that 
it  has  been  found  convenient  to  separate  the  former  and  raise  it  to 
the  rank  of  an  independent  science  under  the  name  of  '*  Vital 
**  Statistics."  Of  this.  Mortuary  Statistics  is  a  branch,  which  has 
been  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  connection  with  two  important 
arts ;  for  medicine  it  lays  a  sound  pathological  basis  by  collecting  the 
causes  of  death ; — and  it  has  called  into  existence  an  art  that  has  been 
largely  developed  of  late  years — that  of  calculating  from  the  rate 
of  mortality  under  various  circumstances,  the  amount  of  payment 
that  will  render  the  assiirance  of  life  profitable  and  safe. 

But  there  are  several  other  sciences  to  which  the  method  of  large 
numbers  is  applicable.  Meteorology  must,  to  a  large  extent,  be 
treated  statistically ;  so  must  Astronomy,  so  also  Engineering  and 
practical  mechanics,  and  yet  we  do  not  commonly  regard  the  labourers 
in  these  fields  as  Statisticians.  In  their  investigations  they  employ 
the  numerical  method,  why  then  are  they  excluded  ?  The  answer 
must  be,  that  their  exclusion  does  not  depend  on  the  grounds  of 
strict  scientific  classification,  but  partly  on  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  independently  studied  before  the  growth  of  the  modem  Statis- 
tical method,  and  consequently  having  received  a  local  habitation 
and  a  name ; — and  partly  on  the  feeling  that  it  is  eonvenientto  emploj 
the  term  Statistics,  only  when  the  method  is  employed  on  matters 
of  human  life  and  human  interest. 

A  certain  arbitrariness  therefore  belongs  to  the  term  '*  Statistics.*' 
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Being  in  reality  a  method  and  not  a  Bcience;  when  it  is  used  to  mark 
a  cluster  of  sciences,  it  is  merely  a  term  of  convenience.  As  it  is  it 
brings  together  some  strange  bedfellows.  Side  by  side,  in  the  same 
section,  are  the  pure  political  economist  (whether  inductive  or 
deductive,  as  he  hardly  knows  himself,*  I  will  not  presume  to 
decide),  and  the  humbler  cultivator  of  human  physiology  by  the 
numerical  method.  Let  us  endeavour  to  bear  with  one  another ; — 
and  more  than  this,  let  us  also  consider,  while  pursuing  our  own 
special  department,  whether  there  may  not  be  a  meeting  point  on 
which  we  may  help  one  another.  On  one  topic  we  are  both  interested, 
— ^the  improvement  of  our  ''method."  Our  method  is  an  instru- 
ment, like  the  microscope  of  the  observer  in  biology,  like  the  calculus 
of  the  thinker  in  abstract  science.  But  our  method  has  been  much 
abused ;  its  power  has  caused  it  to  be  employed,  not  always  in  the 
interest  of  truth,  but  sometimes  to  bolster  up  a  preconceived  opinion. 
If  it  had  not  been  felt  to  be  powerful,  it  woiJd  not  have  been  so 
much  employed ;  being  employed,  and  that  unskilfully,  it  has  often 
cut  the  finger  of  the  operator,  and  what  is  worse,  has  itself  incurred 
odium,  as  an  unsafe  or  misleading  guide. 

Now,  in  a  great  many  cases,  this  arises  from  an  entire  misconcep- 
tion of  its  ofBce.  It  is  not  Statistics,  but  the  science  to  which 
the  Statistical  method  is  applied, — ^whether  that  science  be  Political 
Economy  or  Human  Biology, — ^that  is  answerable  for  the  infsrencee 
drawn  from  what  are  called  "  Statistical  facts."  A  large  number  of 
phenomena  (or  "  simple  facts  ")  grouped  together,  form  a  ''  Statis- 
'*  tical  fact ;"  from  this,  and  from  other  similar  or  comparable 
Statistical  facts,  inferences  may  be  drawn ;  but  the  drawing  those 
inferences  belongs  to  the  science  to  which  the  Statistical  method  is 
applied.  The  service  of  Statistics,  truly  considered,  has  ceased ;  it 
does  not  ascend  to  causes,  though  the  compound  facts  that  it 
establishes  may  often  suggest  them. 

The  whole  art  of  safe  Statistics  consists  in  deriving  legitimate 
StatUHcal  facts  from  scattered  Solitary  facts.  In  the  first  plaee^  these 
facts  must  be  numerous.  No  collection  that  is  not  large  deserves  to 
rank  as  a  Statistical  fact.  This  is  a  point  susceptible  of  mathematical 
definition,  and  the  formula  laid  down  by  Foisson  most  satisfactorily 
expresses  the  degree  of  exactness  attained  by  any  number  of  aggre- 
gate phenomena.  It  is  most  important  to  bear  this  in  mind ;  and 
yet  it  is  very  commonly  overlooked.  Inferences  are  drawn  from  a 
number  of  facts  too  small  for  the  elimination  of  casual  fiuctuations  ; 

*  This  allades  to  a  debate  in  a  former  ritting  of  the  Section,  in  which 
Mr.  Fawcett  attacked  Dr.  Whewell'g  published  views  on  the  method  of  Political 
Economy,  and  Dr.  Whewell  ably  defended  himself.  Of  coarse,  if  the  subject  be 
philosophically  porsned,  both  induction  and  deduction  must  enter  into  the  processes 
employed. 
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and  without  this,  the  Statistical  facts  derived  are  almost  worthless. 
Instances  of  the  neglect  of  this  precaution  are  abundant.  Even 
many  cultivators  of  what  is  called  bj  courtesy  "  Statistical  science," 
are  hardly  aware  of  the  large  number  of  solitary  facts  that  are  requi- 
site to  make  some  classes  of  conclusions  justifiable.  An  instance  of 
this  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  ratio  of  the  sexes  at  birth.  Inferences 
from  a  few  thousand  births  are  taken  as  valid,  but  are  really  worth 
little  by  themselves.  When  the  observer  ascends  to  tens  of  thou- 
sands and  hundreds  of  thousands,  he  finds  that  what  he  supposed  was 
the  manifestation  of  some  law  of  physiology,  sinks  into  the  mere 
casual  fluctuation,  and  his  result  approaches  that  of  other  observers 
who  have  similarly  used  large  collections  of  facts. 

A  second  important  principle  is  this,  that  within  the  class  of  facts 
observed  there  must  be  no  voluntary  selection,  and  great  care  must 
be  taken  before  employing  the  Statistical  fact  for  any  scientific 
inference,  that  any  involuntary  selection  be  appreciated  and  allowed 
for.  Examples  of  the  fallacy  springing  from  neglect  of  these  pre* 
cautions  are  sure  to  occur  to  any  one  who  has  been  engaged  in 
Statistical  inquiry. 

A  third  caution  springs  firom  the  preceding,  and  is  quite  as 
commonly  infringed.  It  is,  that  the  mode  of  colleoting  two  sets  of 
Statisticid  facts  must  he  similar  to  make  their  comparison  just.  I 
will  give  an  instance  of  this  from  the  Times  newspaper.  A  year 
or  more  ago,  in  one  of  its  lively  articles  on  a  Beport  of  the  Eegistrar* 
General  on  the  Mortality  of  London,  it  noticed  the  amusing  ^^  fact " 
so  called,  that  out  of  so  many  annuitants  only  a  very  minute  number 
died  in  the  year.  Of  course,  the  "  Times  "  did  not  believe  this  to 
be  a  fact ;  but  the  inference  it  implied,  if  it  did  not  draw,  was  this, — 
**  What  is  the  use  of  your  Statistics,  if  this  is  the  kind  of  facts  you 
"  give  us  ?**  Now,  the  fallacy  lay  in  this ; — the  mode  of  collection  of 
the  Occupation  Eeturns,  and  of  the  Death  Betums,  was  quite 
difierent.  In  1851,  individuals  returned  their  own  occupations,  and 
each  knew  very  well  whether  he  was  an  annuitant  or  a  person  of 
independent  property,  and  could,  if  he  chose,  return  himself  accord- 
ingly. But  the  registration  of  death  is  made  by  an  informant — 
generally  a  servant  of  the  deceased — and  neither  he  nor  the  registrar 
who  enters  the  fact  of  death,  can  say  whether  the  deceased's  inde- 
pendence sprang  from  annuity  or  from  property.  The  error  arises 
from  putting  in  comparison  Statistical  facts  collected  in  two  difierent 
modes. 

A  fourth  caution  may  be  said  to  belong  to  all  investigation ;  but 
it  is  especially  needful  in  numerical  inquiry.  It  is  that  of  strictly 
adhering  to  the  exact  name  of  the  Statistical  fact  employed,  and  not 
assigning  to  it  another  name,  derived  from  some  theoretical  identity 
with  another  Statistical  fact.    A  striking  instance  of  the  fallacy 
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flowing  from  neglect  of  this  precaution  is  the  following,  which  is  by 
no  means  uncommmon.  In  the  science  of  Vital  Statistics,  the 
average  age  at  death  is  erroneously  confused  with  the  mean  duration 
of  life.  Now,  these  two  statistical  elements  are  by  no  means  iden- 
tical. They  are  only  so  under  certain  conditions  of  a  population, 
which  practically  never  exist.  I  know  of  no  population  in  which  the 
mean  age  at  death  is  the  same  as  the  mean  duration  of  life.  The 
difference  is  often  very  great,  and  the  error  from  the  misuse  of  these 
names  has  crept  into  many  scientific  papers.  I  will  mention  one. 
A  year  or  two  ago,  a  paper  was  published  in  the  transactions  of  a 
philosophical  society  of  considerable  repute,  in  which,  among  other 
errors,  the  mean  age  at  death  of  a  limited  population  living  in  the 
countiy,  was  compared  with  the  mean  age  at  death  of  the  population 
of  the  same  class  (I  allude  %o  the  Society  of  Friends),  living  in 
towns.  The  author  assumed  that  these  numbers  expressed  the  dura- 
tion of  life  in  country  and  town,  and  found  a  wonderful  shortening 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  latter.  Here  was  an  evidence  of  the  insalubrity 
of  town-residence,  even  when  combined  with  all  the  palliating  cir- 
cumstances of  middle-class  comfort.  But  the  whole  train  of 
reasoning  was  rotten.  The  class,  whose  deaths  were  collected,  have 
been  for  many  years  sending  off  their  young  people  to  the  towns, 
where  the  said  young  people  marry  and  have  families ;  while  those 
remaining  in  the  country  consist  largely  of  the  non-marrying  and  the 
old.  No  wonder  the  average  age  at  death  of  the  town-residents  falls 
many  years  below  that  of  residents  in  the  country. 

K  fifth  leading  principle  in  our  method,  is  to  remember  that 
every  Statistical  fact  has  its  basis,  and  that  this  basis  must  be  con- 
stantly kept  in  view  in  its  employment.  The  base  is  to  the  fact  as 
the  denominator  to  the  numerator  of  a  fraction,  and  gives  it  its  true 
character  and  significance.  Without  the  basis  it  is  nothing.  I  will 
illustrate  my  meaning  thus  :— 

That  A.  B.  dies  is  a  solitary  fact ; 

That  80  many  individuals  die  in  England  in  one  year,  is  a 
Statistical  fact  of  the^r*^  order ; — but, 

That  80  many  die  in  England  in  one  year,  to  every  100  of  the 
population,  is  a  Statistical  fact  of  the  eecond  order,  and  obtained  by 
using  the  population  as  a  denominator. 

It  is  the  use  of  this  Base,  the  number,  time,  and  locality  in  which 
such  and  such  facts  occurred,  that  it  is  most  important  to  keep  in 
mind  in  Statistical  reasoning.  I  could  give  instances  of  amusing 
blunders  arising  from  neglect  of  it ; — facts  placed  side  by  side  and 
compared,  when  they  were  derived  from  quite  different  bases ; — when 
they  were,  in  fact,  fractions  with  different  denominators.  No  wonder 
that  inquiries  conducted  in  this  manner  lead  sometimes  to  singular 
results. 
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I  will  now  conclude  this  notice  of  some  of  the  sooroes  of  fallacj 
that  are  of  frequent  occurrence  in  the  use  of  this  modem  and  truljr 
valuable  instrument  of  investigation.  I  imagine  you  will  agree  with 
me  as  to  its  importance  and  as  to  the  principles  that  should  preside 
over  its  application.  But  I  apprehend  that  you  are  not  prepared  to 
admit  my  views  as  to  Statistics  not  being  a  science  in  itself  (its 
position  as  a  section  of  mathematics  or  of  logic  excepted).  I  can 
only  say  that  no  attempt  to  define  it  as  a  science,  that  I  have  met 
with,  has  been  successM.  If  it  be  made,  as  is  commonly  done, 
something  coincident  with  what  I  have  called  '*  social  economy,"  it 
will  exclude  many  departments  that  are  universally  admitted  to 
belong  to  it. 

In  treating  the  subject  hastily  at  the  present  time,  I  feel  that  I 
have  done  it  most  insufficient  justice.  The  expression  of  thought  on 
such  abstract  subjects  as  the  classification  and  mutual  relation  of  the 
sciences,  demands  considerable  time  and  explanation.  But  the  views 
have  not  been  suddenly  adopted,  although  it  is  only  the  discussions 
of  the  last  few  days  that  have  induced  me  to  put  them  on  paper.  I 
hope  that  they  will  promote  our  friendly  co-operation,  by  showing 
the  common  ground  that  connects  the  pure  Economist  and  his 
humbler  Statistical  brethren.  Both  he  and  they,  when  they  leave 
the  lofty  heights  of  abstract  truth,  and  take  cognizance  of  the  pheno- 
mena to  which  their  science  relates,  make  use  of  the  same  tools, 
though  they  may  quarry  in  veiy  different  formations.  It  is  not  so 
much  any  affinity  that  exists  between  the  matters  on  which  they 
work  that  links  them  together,  as  it  is  their  using  the  same  instru- 
ments,— carving,  by  the  aid  of  laborious  induction  from  numerical 
facts, — here  a  foundation  stone, — here  a  pillar, — ^here  a  turret, — each 
adapted  for  its  place  in  the  One  majestic  Building  of  Science. 
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On  the  Applioatiok  of  a  Nbw  Statistical  Method  to  the  aseer^ 
tainment  of  the  Votes  of  Majobities  tit  a  more  exhaustive 
manner.    By  Thomas  Habb,  Esq.,  Barrieter-at-Law. 

[Betd  befim  the  Steiaftujal  Sotaety,  IQtk  June,  I860.] 
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1,'^Introduetion. 

TTpov  an  examination  of  the  working  of  our  representatiTe  institu- 
tions in  early  times  I  think  we  are  led  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
process  of  counting  numbers  was  rarely  resorted  to,  either  in  local 
elections  or  in  the  assembled  coandl  of  the  nation.  All  important 
public  movements  were  determined  less  by  any  such  calculation 
than  by  the  force  and  weight  of  individual  character,  energy,  or 
power.  If  there  were  competent  leaders  it  was  not  doubted, 
that  the  multitude  would  follow.  This  is  the  substance  of  what 
Bacon  thinks  it  proper  to  make  known  of  his  views  of  political 
science,  when,  declining  to  reveal  the  secrets  of  high  policy  and  the 
royal  art  of  government,  he  refers  us  to  the  observation  of  Cato  the 
Censor,  that  it  is  easier  to  drive  a  flock  than  a  single  sheep ;  for  if 
only  a  few  are  brought  into  the  right  path  the  rest  will  follow  of 
their  own  accord.  The  forms  and  structure  of  our  early  parliaments 
all  tend  to  show  that  relative  numbers  was  not  the  prevailing  -idea 
as  the  measure  of  representation.  Personal  influence,  and  not  the 
number  of  voices,  predominated.  The  summons  to  the  sherifis 
directs  them  to  cause  the  knights  to  be  sent  with  full  powers  (eum 
plend  poteetate)  for  themselves  and  the  county ;  and  a  statute  of  1405 
directs  the  sheriff  to  return  the  names  of  the  persons  chosen  "under  the 
^'  seals  of  all  them  that  did  choose  them."  The  knights,  citizens,  and 
burgesses,  when,  elected,  were  apparently  regarded  as  the  proxies  of 
those  by  whom  they  were  nominated,  and  as  having  a  relative 
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importance  or  value  in  no  respect  determined  bj  the  number  of 
heads.  Thierry  observes  that  they  acted  as  diplomatic  agents,  the 
number  of  whom  on  either  side  was  unimportant  to  the  contracting 
parties.  In  those  times  all  kinds  of  superiority, — the  qualities  of 
counsel  and  command, — were  elicited  by  the  direct  and  effectual 
tests  of  personal  contact  and  recognition.  The  problem  of  politics  in 
all  times  must  be  the  method  of  making  known  and  giving  their  due 
place  to  such  superiorities.  In  our  own  day,  when  society  is  no 
longer  exposed  to  its  early  emergencies,  difficulties,  and  dangers, 
and  people  have  become  self-dependent  as  well  in  mind  and  sentiment, 
as  in  their  external  relations  with  one  another ;  when  the  population 
of  a  single  city  is  probably  equal  to  that  of  the  kingdom  a  few 
centuries  ago, — ^when  the  intercommunication  of  persons  and  of 
material  wealth  is  rapid  and  incessant,  and  the  interchange  of 
thought  almost  instantaneous,  we  should  surely  be  wanting  in 
practical  wisdom  if,  in  seeking  to  elicit  and  give  their  due  place  to 
all  contemporary  superiorities,  we  do  not  avail  ourselves  of  the  new 
facilities  of  instruction  and  communication  which  have  superseded 
their  former  manifestations.  If  the  spirit  of  the  age  refuses  to  place 
in  hereditary  or  in  official  hands  the  selection  of  its  political  organs, 
our  alternative  is  to  employ,  in  the  service  of  the  constitution,  all 
the  means  of  appealing  to  thought  and  judgment  which  we  now 
possess,  especially  our  ubiquitous  literature,  and  thereby  to  invoke 
the  aid  of  all  the  virtue  and  knowledge  which  is  dispersed  throughout 
the  empire  in  the  task  of  making  known  and  putting  forward,  as 
their  fittest  representatives,  those  whom  the  concentrated  result  of 
inteUigence  and  labour  shall  shew  to  be  the  most  worthy. 

In  adapting  our  representation  to  the  present  state  of  society 
it  will  be  found  that  we  need  to  create  very  little  that  is  new. 
Liberation  from  restrictions  no  longer  suited  to  our  condition  is  the 
great  necessity.  A  statute  of  Henry  V,  enacted  that  the  citizens 
and  burgesses  should  be  resident,  and  dwelling  in,  and  free  of,  the 
cities  and  boroughs  choosing  them.  There  may  have  been  good  reasons 
in  the  fifteenth  century  why  this  should  be,  but  the  restriction 
gradually  fell  into  disuse,  and  was  repealed.  It  is  in  thus  removing 
obstacles  whereby  every  single  elector  can  have  more  freedom  of 
action  that  amendment  is  required.  Every  scheme  of  representative 
constitution  will  be  found  to  follow  one  of  two  leading  principles, — 
it  mainly  regards  the  powerful  action  of  numbers,  masses,  or  classes 
of  persons,  and  deals  with  individuals  as  purely  subordinate  to  that 
first  object ;  or,  on  the  other  hand,  it  labours  first  to  give  effect  and 
scope  to  individual  action,  and  trusts  to  the  operation  of  personal 
effort  to  promote  the  higher  interests  of  all  classes,  and  thereby  of 
numbers  and  majorities.  It  is  in  the  latter  direction, — ^that  of  indi- 
vidual effort, — ^that  the  genius  of  what  we  term  the  Anglo-Saxon 
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race  has  always  been  displayed,  as  the  incalculable  results  of  their 
voluntary  association  in  the  old  and  new  world  bear  witness. 

In  this  paper  I  propose  to  explain  several  applications  of  a 
discovery  in  method  whereby  the  individual  electors  of  representative 
bodies  are  relieved  from  all  unnecessary  restrictions.  I  use  the 
word  discovery  in  the  sense  in  which  we  apply  the  word  to  any 
invention  or  new  process  whereby  a  desired  result  is  better  or  more 
effectually  obtained,  and  because  I  have  not  found  any  notice  of  such 
a  principle  earlier  than  1839.  Perhaps  when  we  consider  the 
peculiarity  of  our  Parliamentary  system,  and  how  little  it  has 
entered  into  the  consideration  of  our  political  men  to  look  for  the 
essential  qualities  of  real  representation,  it  is  less  extraordinary  that 
so  natural  a  thought  should  so  lately  have  occurred  for  the  first 
time.  Impressed  with  the  conviction  that  the  vast  majority  of 
mankind  roust  be  the  more  uninstructed  in  mind,  and  the 
more  liable  to  be  governed  by  direct  sensation  and  impulse, 
they  have  endeavoured  to  establish  compensations  and  balances 
to  guard  against  the  force  of  undisciplined,  ill-disciplined,  or 
misguided  numbers.  Instead  of  looking  for  these  balances  and 
compensations  in  the  better  nature  and  the  higher  capacities  of  man, 
and  in  a  frame  of  polity  by  which  that  nature  and  those  capacities 
would  be  evoked,  they  have  been  pursued  by  means  of  empirical 
classifications  of  persons,  geographical  divisions  of  places,  and  other 
artificial  expedients,  which  appear  on  a  superficial  view  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  clog  on  the  operation  of  large  masses,  and  at  the  same  time 
give  increased  force  and  effect  to  the  lower  motives  by  which  many 
are  liable  to  be  actuated  or  controlled.  So  far  from  being  a  security, 
these  clogs  are  more  likely  to  become  dangerous  weapons  for  the 
numerical  majorities,  as  well  as  for  the  nation.  To  the  extent  in 
which  every  man  to  whom  a  vote  is  given  can  be  induced  to  engage 
himself  in  selecting  as  his  representative  his  own  highest  type  and 
ideal  of  excellence,  his  own  moral  and  intellectual  capacities  will  be 
in  process  of  development,  and  there  is  just  ground  for  hope  that  the 
representative  body  will  contain  the  real  or  reputed  worth  of  the 
age  and  country,  and  that  ignorance  and  error  will  be  disabled  and 
disarmed. 

II. — Modem  System  of  Partitioning  Districts  solely  for  Electoral 

Purposes, 

All  the  important  steps  taken  during  the  last  thirty  years  in  the 
development  of  representative  government  in  Europe  and  America 
appear  to  have  proceeded  on  the  notion  that  the  only  practicable 
course  is  that  of  enabling  every  elector  to  vote  for  all  the  representa- 
tives to  be  chosen,  modifying  this  power  in  some  cases  so  as  to 
render  them  less  the  nominees  of  one  particular  class  or  of  one 
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general  paper  or  ticket,  by  dividing  the  citj,  county,  or  district  into 
wards  or  electoral  diyisions,  and  assigning  a  small  number  of  repre- 
sentatiyes,  or  even  one  to  each  division  or  ward.  This  was  the 
system  pursued  in  the  Beform  Bill  of  1832 — ^twenty-five  counties,  to 
which  additional  members  were  given,  were  severally  divided  into 
two  parts,  each  to  return  two  members,  instead  of  giving  the  four 
members  to  the  entire  county,  and  the  previously  unrepretiented 
portion  of  the  metropolis,  instead  of  being  added  to  ancient  divisions, 
was  fenced  into  the  distinct  boroughs  of  Marylebone,  Einsbury, 
Tower  Hamlets,  Lambeth,  and  Greenwich.  Under  the  Municifml 
Corporation  Act  of  1835,  corporate  towns  were  divided  into  wards 
for  the  election  of  town  councillors,  every  ward  being  entitled  to 
elect  a  certain  number.  These  divisions  were  nearly  all  of  them 
novelties,  and  perfectly  arbitrary,  and  they,  in  fiict,  constitute 
electoral  districts,  or  districts  for  electoral  objects  only. 

Since  this  legislation  in  England,  the  principle  of  the  Beform  BiO 
and  the  Corporation  Acts,  as  to  electoral  districts,  has  been  adopted 
and  pursued,  even  more  rigidly  in  the  United  States  of  America.  In 
Store's  Commentaries,  published  in  1833,  it  is  stated,  of  the  laws  for 
the  election  of  representatives  in  Congress,  that  "  there  is  no  uni- 
"  formity  in  the  choice,  or  in  the  mode  of  election.  In  some  States 
''  the  representatives  are  chosen  by  a  general  ticket  for  the  whole 
'*  State,  in  others  they  are  chosen  singly  in  districts,  in  others  they 
^  are  chosen  in  districts  composed  of  a  population  sufficient  to  ^le<^ 
^  two  or  three  representatives,  and  in  others  the  districts  are  some- 
"^  times  single  and  sometimes  united  in  the  choice.  In  some  States 
'*  the  candidate  must  have  a  majority  of  all  the  votes  to  entitle  him 
'*  to  be  deemed  elected,  in  others  it  is  sufficient  if  he  has  a  plurality 
''  of  votes."  These  diversities  which  shew  how  entirely  the  electoral 
arrangements  had  been  the  result  of  accident  rather  than  of  precon- 
ceived design  have  since  given  place  to  uniformity.  A  law  of  the 
federal  government  of  the  5th  June,  1842  (c.  47),  made  in  accordance 
with  a  power  reserved  to  it  in  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
provided  "  that  in  every  case  where  a  State  is  entitled  to  more  than 
^  one  representative,  the  number  to  which  each  State  shall  be 
"  entitled  under  this  apportionment  shall  be  elected  by  districts  com- 
^'  posed  of  contiguous  territory,  equal  in  number  to  the  number  of 
"  representatives  to  which  the  said  State  may  be  entitled,  no  one 
'^  district  electing  more  than  one  representative.''  This  law  must 
have  been  carried  into  effect  by  Acts  of  the  State  legislature,  and  I 
accordingly  find  that  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  an  Act  was 
passed  on  the  16th  of  September,  1842,  dividing  that  commonwealth 
into  ten  districts,  each  of  which  should  elect  one  representative,  for  the 
twenty-eighth  and  each  subsequent  Congress,  until  otherwise  provided 
by  law.    A  permanent  law  for  the  apportionment  of  representatives 
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was  made  bj  Congress  on  the  23rd  May,  1850,  in  which  I  do  not  find 
the  provision  of  the  law  of  June,  1842,  repeated, — whether  it  was 
omitted  from  anj  change  of  policy  in  this  respect  I  am  unable  to  say. 
As  the  number  of  representatives  to  be  elected  by  each  State  is 
subject  to  variation,  the  necessity  of  a  geographical  re-partition  of 
electoral  districts  must  be  a  constantly  recurring  inconvenience, 
requiring,  in  fact,  something  like  a  new  survey  of  the  country  every 
ten  years,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  an  electoral  apportionment,  which 
it  will  be  seen  may  be  accomplished  with  infinitely  greater  accuracy 
and  public  benefit  by  a  simple  arithmetical  operation. 

A  slight  consideration  of  the  consequences  of  the  principle  thus 
pursued,  is  sufiicient  to  shew  that  it  is  the  cause  of  most  of  the  evils 
and  infirmities  of  representative  government,  or,  at  least,  that  most 
of  these  evils  and  infirmities  would  be  obviated  if  the  amendments 
were  made  in  the  direction  which  has  been  pointed  out  by  more 
recent  investigation  and  discoveiy. 

When  a  borough,  or  city,  or  county  has  been  partitioned  into 
electoral  districts  within  which  the  choice  of  representatives  must  be 
confined  to  one  or  a  small  number  of  the  aggregate  body  which  is  to 
be  elected,  and  that  choice  is  vested  in  a  sole  majority  of  the  electors 
of  the  district,  the  door  is  immediately  opened  for  all  the  vices  of 
which  political  elections  are  susceptible,  and  the  action  of  all  the 
more  valuable  elements  of  virtue  and  intelligence  to  which  it  is 
desirable  to  give  the  most  perfect  scope  and  influence,  is  in  a  propor- 
tionate degree  discouraged  and  impeded.  A  few  active,  unscrupulous, 
and  intriguing  persons  are  able  by  dealing  with  the  more  ignorant, 
politically  indifferent,  or  corrupt,  to  forestall  or  usurp  the  expression 
of  the  popular  voice,  whilst  the  more  sober,  thoughtful,  and  uncon- 
spiring  electors  are  not  heard.  Bribery,  public-house  influence, 
intimidation,  false  statements,  calumny  of  opponents,  and  all  the  arts 
for  gaining  the  public  ear  and  misleading  and  inspiring  with  prejudices, 
the  popular  mind,  are  brought  into  play.  The  union  of  numbers  suffi- 
cient for  success  is  not  the  result,  necessarily,  of  any  mutual  sympathy 
or  confidence,  except  of  that  noxious  sort  which  arises  from  a 
predominant  desire  to  overcome  an  opponent.  The  prevailing  object 
is  not  to  secure  the  approbation  of  the  good  and  wise,  but  only  of 
such  numbers  of  the  constituency  as  shall  be  sufficient  to  extinguish 
the  voices  and  opinions  of  any  apparent  minority  or  minorities,  and 
therefore  it  is  less  necessary,  as  it  is  more  difficult,  to  appeal  to 
reason,  than  to  prejudice  and  the  popular  cry  of  the  hour.  I  say  any 
apparent  minorities,  for  it  will  generally  happen  that  if  united,  and 
if  it  were  not  for  the  very  qualities  which  would  render  their  political 
action  more  valuable, — ^that  critical  appreciation  of  differences  which 
is  the  common  mark  of  intellectual  aptitude  and  judgment,  but  which 
very  sense  of  difference  makes  it  all  the  more  difficult  or  impossible 
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for  them  to  combine, — ^the  apparent  minoritieB  would  be  in  truth  the 
real  majority.  Even  if  this  were  not  so,  if  in  electing  the  represen- 
tative of  a  coni^tituencj  of  2,000,  the  extinction  of  the  judgment,  dis- 
cretion, and  will  of  999,  by  a  majority  of  1,001  was  only  an 
extinction  of  the  exact  proportions  of  such  qualities  as  the  smaller 
number  contains,  when  compared  with  the  larger,  it  might  be  con- 
fidently said  that  there  is  a  waste  of  valuable  material  in  the  process 
of  the  election,  to  which  no  operation  in  modem  labour, — no  applica- 
tion in  modem  art,  affords  any  parallel, — a  waste  which  in  physical 
processes  no  labour  would  be  spared  to  avoid,  and  which  would  be 
regarded  as  still  more  intolerable  if,  in  the  waste,  as  in  this  case, 
were  included  the  very  best  of  the  material  which  was  to  be  employed. 

III. — Apportioning  Bepresentatives  to  divided  Majorities^  instead  of 
gUiing  them  to  the  aggregate  Majority  only^  in  each  locality. 

Other  methods  exist  of  apportioning  members  to  constituencies 
without  disturbing  or  breaking  up  any  ancient  or  naturally- 
formed  boundary,  and  without  creating  any  new  or  artificial  district 
or  division ;  and  these  methods  are,  moreover,  not  only  fiur  more 
exact  in  their  results  than  any  geographical  partition  can  be,  but 
they  accomplish  every  legitimate  object  of  such  a  partition  more 
perfectly,  whilst  they  are  unaffected  by  the  movement  or  shifting 
of  population  irom  one  site  to  another.  These  may  be  explained 
by  the  case  of  the  metropolis.  At  the  time  of  the  Beform  Bill  it 
was  proposed  to  add  to  the  eight  members  for  London,  Westminster, 
and  Southwark  ten  other  members,  for  the  five  other  metropolitan 
boroughs  then  created.  Instead  of  creating  the  five  new  boroughs 
the  ten  members  might  have  been  added  tp  the  exisfnng  divisions, — 
those  north  of  the  Thames  to  Westminster,  and  those  South  of  the 
Thames  to  Southwark, — or  which  would  have  been  a  still  better  and 
more  natural  arrangement,  having  regard  to  the  numbers  who, 
resorting  to  their  offices  or  warehouses  in  the  City,  yet  reside  in  the 
other  districts, — the  whole  metropolis  might  have  formed  one  con- 
stituency, returning  eighteen  members.  These  eighteen  members 
might  have  been  equitably  apportioned  amongst  the  electors  bj 
the  operation  of  either  of  two  rules : — 

1.  That  no  elector  shall  vote  for  more  than  one  candidate  in  the 
same  constituency. 

The  effect  of  this  rule  in  the  metropolis  in  the  case  last  sup- 
posed would  be  to  ensure  the  representation  of  eighteen  different 
classes,  or  divisions  of  electors,  and  therefore  possibly  of  eighteen 
different  sections  of  thought  and  opinion,  instead  of  the  representa- 
tion of  none  other  than  the  eight  majorities  which  arise  out  of  the 
present  distribution.  This  rule  may  be  distinguished  by  the  name 
of  "  single  voting." 
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2.  That  every  elector  be  at  liberty  to  give  eighteen  yotes,  and  to 
distribute  them  at  his  will,— either  one  or  more  to  several  candidates 
or  all  to  one  candidate.  This  plan  which  is  said  to  have  been  first 
proposed  by  Mr.  James  Ghtrth  Marshall,  may  be  called  "  cumulative 
"  voting."  Except  that  this  would  introduce  more  figures  into  the 
calculation,  its  effect  in  permitting  the  representation  of  sections  of 
thought  and  opinion,  not  found  in  the  large  majorities  now  predo- 
minant, would  be  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  method  of  single  voting. 

A  third  method  should  be  mentioned, — that  introduced  in  the 
Beform  Bill  of  1854,  whereby,  in  cases  where  three  members  were 
to  be  chosen  every  elector  was  restricted  to  a  vote  for  no  more  than 
two.  This  limitation  would  have  been  a  great  improvement  on  a 
system  which  allows  every  vote  to  be  given  for  all  the  members,  but 
without  more  than  one  for  any  candidate.  The  weakness  of  the 
principle  is  the  absence  of  any  sound  reason  for  stopping  at  two- 
thirds,  or  for  restricting  its  application  to  cases  in  which  the  number 
of  members  is  divisible  by  three.  It  will  be  sufficient  at  present  to 
confine  our  attention  to  the  first  two  methods. 

The  Beform  Bill,  it  has  been  observed,  divided  twenty-five 
counties,  to  which  it  gave  additional  members.  Either  of  the  two 
rules  adverted  to  would  have  obviated  the  necessity  of  such  a 
division.  Cheshire  and  Cornwall,  instead  of  being  separated  into 
east  and  west,  and  north  and  south,  might  each  have  returned  four 
members,  and  four  classes  or  sections  of  opinion  in  each  county 
might  have  been  represented. 

In  all  these  cases  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  would  be  still 
minorities,  of  greater  or  less  magnitude,  unrepresented,  and  the  system 
may  therefore  be  more  accurately  called  that  of  ^*  the  representation 
^*  of  divided  fnaforiiies  than  of  minorities."  The  minorities  which 
remain  after  an  equitable  apportionment  of  representativesto  majorities, 
are  dissentients  on  the  ground  of  some  principle  of  importance  and 
value,  or  they  are  not.  If  they  are  not,  this  exclusion  is  little  to  be 
regretted.  If  they  are,  it  is  open  to  them  to  propagate  the  truth  on 
which  they  insist,  and  secure  the  adhesion  of  enough  to  make  up  at 
least  one  majority,  and  it  is  in  this  sense  that  it  may  not  unjustly 
be  said  that  "  a  minority  can  constitutionally  obtain  representation 
**  only  by  becoming  a  majority." 

lY. — ObjectUm*  to  an  apporHonment  amongst  divided  MaforitieSf  or  to 
any  other  representation  than  of  the  aggregate  Majority » 

The  propriety  and  justice  of  the  principle  that  a  representative 
assembly  should,  as  far  as  its  numbers  will  permit,  accurately 
express  the  chief  varieties  of  thought  and  opinion  which  are  found  in 
the  aggregate  body  it  professes  to  represent,  are  so  obvious  that  one 
is  surprised  that  it  does  not  command  the  immediate  assent  of  every 
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candid  mind.  That  tbe  smaller  number  should  not  possess  a  weight 
greater  or  equal  to  that  of  the  larger  number,^— except  such  weight 
as  they  may  win  for  themselves  by  anj  superiority  of  virtue  or 
intelligence  they  may  possess, — must  be  admitted,  but  that  the 
smaller  body,  even  having  regard  to  numbers  only,  should  have  a 
weight  proportioned  to  its  relative  number,  would  seem  to  be  a 
necessary  principle  and  safeguard  of  public  and  individual  freedom. 
In  fiict,  it  is  perhaps  impossible  to  find  any  publication  in  which  the 
contrary  proposition  has  been  seriously  argued.  Mr.  Mill^  says, — 
''  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  prejudice  which  undoubtedly  exists 
**  in  the  minds  of  democrats  against  this  principle  arises  only  from 
^  their  not  having  sufficiently  considered  its  mode  of  operation.— 
**  There  is  no  true  popular  representation  if  three-fifths  of  the 
*^  people  return  the  whole  House  of  Conmions  and  the  remaining 
"  two-fifths  have  no  representatives.  "Not  only  is  this  not  govem- 
*^  ment  of  the  people,  it  is  not  even  government  by  a  majority  of  the 
*^  people ;  since  the  Government  will  be  practically  in  the  hands  of 
"  a  majority  of  the  majority." 

In  addition  to  the  absence  of  a  just  conception  of  the  principle 
itself,  I  think  that  another  and  not  unreasonable  ground  of  hostility 
to  it  is  the  uncertainty  of  action  with  which  its  operation  might  be 
attended,  and  to  correct  which  it  stands  in  need  of  a  subsidiary  law. 
I  may  illustrate  this  by  supposing  that  in  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  there  were  four  members  to  be  chosen,  and  that  the  con- 
stituency contained  in  the  aggregate  a  large  majority  of  one  political 
party.  It  is  possible  for  that  majority,  in  giving  single  votes,  to 
concentrate  so  great  a  number  of  votes  upon  one  or  two  popular 
candidates  that  the  opposite  party  might,  owing  to  this  waste  of 
strength,  acquire  a  share  of  the  representation  out  of  all  proportion 
to  their  aggregate  numbers  in  the  constituency.  No  party  arrange- 
ments would  be  sufficient  to  guard  against  this  result  where  the 
electors  are  spread  over  so  large  an  area ;  and  if  this  were  otherwise, 
no  individual  should  be  left  at  the  mercy  of  party  arrangements. 
Again,  in  the  City  of  London,  if  only  one  vote  be  given  by  each 
elector,  it  is  possible  that  out  of  the  20,000  votes  10,000  might 
vote  for  one  candidate,  6,000  for  another,  and  the  remaining  4,000 
votes  would  then  suffice  to  return  two  members  of  opposite  political 
opinions,  even,  though,  as  the  hypothesis  is,  such  opinions  be  not 
held  by  a  fourth  of  the  constituency.  Besults  may,  in  fact,  be 
supposed,  even  more  extravagant,  and  yet  not  impossible.  In  order 
to  obviate  such  an  injustice,  and  to  enable  electors  of  every  party 
and  opinion  to  act  with  a  certainty  that  their  votes  will  be  rendered, 
as  far  as  possible,  effectual,  another  and  a  subsidiary  rule  or  law  is 

•  "  Thooghti  on  Pftrliamentary  Befbrm,"  p.  26,  2nd  Edit,  Pttrker,  1859. 
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necessary,  in  addition  to  a  law  which  should  prescribe  either  single  or 
cumulative  voting ;  and  this  subsidiary  law  will  be  found  entirely  to 
obviate  the  objection  by  introducing  '^  eantingent  votes,** 

V. — Method  of  Contingent  Voting. 

Any  possible  waste  of  votes  by  the  concentration  of  an  excessive 
number  on  one  or  more  popular  candidates,  may  be  avoided  by  pre- 
scribing a  maximum  of  votes  to  be  appropriated  to  any  single  candi- 
date, and  by  enabling  every  voter  to  give  contingent  votes  for  other 
candidates.  The  maximum  would  properly  and  accurately  be  the 
product  or  quotient  of  the  number  of  voters  who  poll  at  the  election, 
divided  by  the  number  of  seats  to  be  filled.  Applying  this  subsidiary 
law  to  an  election  of  four  members,  say  for  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire,  in  which  we  will  suppose  27,000  voters  to  poll,  that 
number  divided  by  four  gives  a  quotient  of  6,750,  which  would  be 
the  maximum,  and  the  persons  and  parties  supporting  the  popular 
candidates  may  be  certain  of  not  losing  a  single  vote  unnecessarily, 
by  being  enabled  to  transfer  such  of  their  votes  as  shall  be  the 
surplus  of  one  candidate,  to  any  of  the  others.  The  votes  might,  for 
this  purpose,  be  recorded  by  the  poll  clerk  in  the  form  shewn  in  the 
Appendix,  Table  V. 

The  votes  should  be  recorded  in  books  or  on  sheets,  entering  a 
certain  even  number  on  each  page,  every  entry  or  vote  being 
numbered  as  in  the  first  column  (Table  Y.^,  in  a  series  of  numbers 
running  consecutively  through  all  the  books  prepared  for  and  used 
at  the  election,-^the  next  column  contains  the  names  and  addresses 
of  the  voters,  opposite  to  each  of  which,  under  the  head  1,  is  placed 
the  name  of  the  candidate  for  whom  the  vote  is  given,  and  if  the 
elector  desires  to  transfer  his  vote  to  the  other  or  either  of  the  other 
candidates,  in  case  the  first  should  not  need  it,  the  names  of  such 
other  candidate  or  candidates  successively  will  be  placed  in  the 
columns,  2,  3,  and  4,  four  being  the  supposed  number  of  members. 
If  none  of  the  candidates  should  poll  a  number  of  votes  equal  to  the 
quotient,  or  as  to  any  of  them  that  fail  to  do  so,  the  result  must  be 
determined  as  at  present,  by  their  comparative  majorities,  viz.,  those 
at  the  head  of  the  poll  will  be  returned. 

In  the  case  which  Table  Y  supposes  there  are  eight  candidates 
distinguished  by  the  letters  A  to  H.  It  exhibits  the  record  of 
twenty  votes,  B  and  F  appear  to  be  the  popular  candidates  and 
have  each  polled  six  votes,  C  and  O  have  polled  each  two  votes,  and 
A  and  H  each  one  vote.  Now  as  the  quotient  or  maximum  pro- 
duced by  dividing  twenty  voters  by  four  members,  is  five,  the  sup- 
porters of  B  and  F,  besides  returning  those  two  candidates,  are 
able  to  transfer  their  surplus  votes  to  other  candidates. 

The  first  question  is  which  vote  shall  be  appropriated  definitively 
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to  B  or  F,  and  which  shall  be  transferred  to  the  other  candidates, 
if  any,  for  whom  they  have  respectively  been  contingently  given. 

The  first  rule  of  appropriation  is  to  take  all  such  votes  as  are 
given  for  that  particular  candidate,  only — such  as  we  now  call 
plumpers — where  in  the  proposed  system  the  voter  has  not  provided 
for  any  contingent  disposition  of  his  vote.  Thus,  No.  118,  in  Table  Y 
would  be  first  appropriated  to  B ;  then,  secondly,  the  Totes  which 
provide  for  only  one  other  contingency,  as  No.  104 ;  then,  thirdly, 
the  votes  which  provide  for  only  two  contingencies,  as  Nos.  105, 110, 
and  116.  This  makes  up  the  five  votes,  and  it  will  follow  that  the 
Tote  for  B,  which  will  be  transferred,  is  No.  101,  which  then  becomes 
available  for  G-. 

The  process  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  the  poll,  and  the  particular 
votes  which  are  to  be'  appropriated  or  transferred  is  rapidly  worked 
o  ut  by  a  tabular  book  (Appendix,  Table  W),  which  can  be  filled  up 
almost  contemporaneously  by  a  second  or  computing  Clerk,  and  in 
which  a  column  is  appropriated  to  each  candidate,  according  to  alpha- 
betical arrangement.  In  appropriating  the  Totes  for  F,  according 
to  the  same  rules,  it  will  be  immediately  seen  by  referring  to  the 
column  in  which  votes  for  him  are  entered  (Table  W),  that  No.  106 
must  be  taken  first,  and  then  Nos«  108,  111,  and  117.  The  principle 
of  this  rule  of  appropriation  is  that  of  giving  an  effect  and  value  to 
every  vote  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  thought  and  labour  which 
the  elector  has  bestowed  upon  it,  as  manifested  by  the  number  of 
contingencies  for  which  he  has  taken  care  to  provide.  We  now  per« 
ceive,  in  the  cflase  of  candidate  F,  that  another  rule  is  necessary  to 
determine  which  of  the  votes,  Nos.  109  and  115,  shall  be  appropriated 
to  him,  and  which  shall  be  transferred  to  the  next  candidate  whom 
each  voter  has  preferred,  each  having  provided  for  the  same  number 
of  contingencies,  and  the  vote  in  one  case  going  on  to  C,  and  in  the 
other  case  to  G.  All  that  is  necessary  is  that  the  order  of  appro« 
priation,  whatever  it  be,  shaU  be  distinctly  prescribed  beforehand, 
so  that  it  shall  be  purely  mechanical  on  the  part  of  the  returning 
officers,  and  that  the  rule  shall  afford  to  every  elector  the  same 
chances  or  probabilities  as  to  the  application  of  his  positive  and  con- 
tingent votes.  An  unexceptionable  rule  would  be  this — that  the 
votes  shall  be  taken  in  rotation,  one  from  each  page  or  sheet  of  the 
poll  book  or  the  tabular  register  at  each  polling  place  (which  places 
may  be  distinguished  by  consecutive  marks  or  numbers  as  A,  B,  C, 
&c.),  and  beginning  at  the  last  sheet  or  page  taken  at  each  of  such 
places,  and  at  the  highest  number  on  each  page  (as,  for  example, 
taking  first  115  for  F),  proceeding  thence  to  the  lowest  number,  and 
following  this  rotation  until  the  maximum  or  quotient  of  votes 
necessary  for  the  candidate  is  completed.  It  will  probably  be  found 
that  a  rule  for  appropriating,  eaterU  parihui^  the  later  rotes  first. 
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will  be  desirable  as  counteractiiig  any  tendency  that  may  otherwise 
grow  up,  to  hang  back  fix>m  the  poll  to  the  later  hours,  for  the 
advantage  of  previously  ascertaining  who  are  elected.  The  name  of 
the  candidate  whose  quotient  is  complete,  may  then  be  cancelled 
by  a  stamping  instrument,  on  all  the  remaining  votes  given  for 
him,  and  the  next  contingent  votes  of  such  electors  become  their 
actual  votes. 

The  change  in  the  state  of  the  poll  for  the  remaining  candidates, 
by  the  transfer  of  the  surplus  votes  of  B  and  F,  will  be  exhibited  in . 
the  further  reduction  of  the  tabular  book,  shewn  in  the  Appendix, 
Table  X 

The  entire  result  is  as  follows : — 

B  5  votefl  (or  the  mazimnm)  and  one  sorplna. 

'  ^    >»  »»  »> 

C 3    „ 

G *....  a  „ 

A 1  vote* 

D 1     „ 

E 1     „ 

H 1     ,) 

And  B,  F;  C,  and  G-  are  therefore  returned.  Supposing  the 
twenty  votes  to  be  converted  into  27,000  votes,  distributed  in  the 
same  ratio,  the  poll  would  be  thus  announced  i —  ^ 

B  6,750  (or  the  mazimiim)  and  1,350  suipliu. 

F 6,750  „  „ 

C 4,050 

G 4.050 

A 1,350 

D 1,350 

E l,35d 

H 1,350 

I  have  adapted  the  Tables  V,  W,  and  X,  in  the  Appendix,  to 
an  exhibition  of  the  process  of  single  voting  in  large  constituencies, 
^ith  the  aid  of  the  subsidiary  or  correcting  rule  as  to  contingent 
votes.  There  is,  however,  much  prejudice  against  single  voting  in  con- 
stituencies accustomed  to  a  plurality  of  votes.  Many  of  such  voters, 
if  restricted  to  one  Vote  by  a  new  law,  will  be  apt  to  consider  them- 
selves wronged,  as  those  persons  did  who,  in  the  last  century,  com- 
plained that  they  were  robbed  of  eleven  days  of  their  lives  by  the 
adoption  of  the  Gregorian  Calendar.  Single  voting,  it  has  been  said, 
will  be  unpopular,  because  it  seems  to  cut  down  the  privileges  of  the 
voter,  while  cumulative  voting,  on  the  contrary,  extends  them.  It  is 
yet  not  improbable  that  the  power  of  contingent  voting  for  a  larger 
number  of  candidates  would,  by  most  persons,  be  esteemed  an  ample 
ompensation ;  but  in  case  this  should  not  be  so,  it  is  desirable  to 
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show  that  the  same  certamty  of  action,  by  means  of  the  snbsidiarj 
law  referred  to,  can  be  obtained  in  cumulative  voting.  It  requires 
only  an  additional  column  in  the  Poll  Clerks'  Becord,  to  insert  the 
number  of  votes  given  for  each  candidate.     (See  Appendix,  Table  Y.) 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  variety  in  the  manner  of  distributing  the 
votes  (Table  Y)  that  the  system  affords  scope  for  the  manifestation 
of  every  degree  of  preference  which  the  elector  may  entertain  for 
particular  candidates.  "  Why,"  observes  Mr.  Mill,  "  should  the 
"  fact  of  preference  be  alone  considered,  and  no  account  whatever  be 
"  taken  of  the  degree  of  it  P  The  power  to  give  several  votes  would  be 
'^  eminently  favourable  to  those  whose  claims  to  be  chosen  are  derived 
"  from  personal  qualities,  and  not  from  their  being  mere  symboLs 
*'  of  an  opinion.  For  if  the  voter  gives  his  suffirage  to  a  candidate  in 
*'  consideration  of  pledges,  or  because  the  candidate  is  of  the  same 
'*  party  with  himself,  he  will  not  desire  the  success  of  that  individual 
^'  more  than  of  any  other  who  will  take  the  same  pledges,  or  belongs 
"  to  the  same  party.  When  he  is  especially  concerned  for  the 
"  election  of  some  one  candidate,  it  is  on  account  of  something 
'^  which  personally  distinguishes  that  candidate  from  others  on  the 
"  same  side.  Where  there  is  no  overruling  local  influence  in  £a,vour 
"  of  an  individual,  those  who  would  be  benefited  as  candidates  by 
'^  the  cumulative  vote  would  generally  be  the  persons  of  greateet 
"  real  or  reputed  virtue  or  talents."* 

A  slight  modification  of  the  rule  for  appropriating  votes  is  neces- 
sary to  this  form.  After  taking  the  votes  of  electors  who  have  given 
no  contingent  votes,  the  next  votes  to  be  appropriated  should  be 
those  of  electors  who  have  distributed  their  contingent  votes 
amongst  the  smallest  number  of  candidates  (not  the  smallest  number 
of  contingent  votes),  the  number  of  candidates  measuring,  primS 
facte,  the  amount  of  intellectual  effort.  K  the  last  votes  taken  foi 
D  should  be  those  of  Voter  No.  105,  and  D  should  require  only  tw# 
of  the  four  votes  to  complete  his  maximum,  the  remaining  two  would 
be  applicable  for  C. 

Progress  has  been  defined  to  be  the  development  of  order,  % 
maxim  which  will  be  admitted  by  many  who  do  not  accept  all  tlie 
philosophy  which  has  assumed  this  definition  for  its  motto.  We 
see,  however,  that  by  the  simple  process  which  has  been  suggestel, 
precision  and  order  in  the  individual  exercise  of  the  franchise  b 
substituted  for  the  uncertainty  and  confusion  which  now  preval. 
The  amount  of  judgment  and  discretion  which  each  voter  may 
employ  is  limited  only  by  his  own  capacity,  and  his  field  of  choice; 
and  that  field  of  choice,  which  every  geographical  division  of  coi- 
stituencies  more  and  more  narrows,  is  enlarged  by  every  abolition  «f 

•  «•  Thonghts  on  Parliamentary  Refonn,"  p.  29,  2nd  Edit,  Parker,  1869. 
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the  artificial  bonndarieB  which  prevent  umon  and  circmnscribe  mind. 
Districts  and  wards  for  electoral  piurposes  utterly  £ul  in  enabling 
distinct  interests  or  opinions  to  be  represented,  for  at  this  day 
people  do  not  reside  together  in  certain  quarters,  or  combine  their 
property  territorially  according  to  their  opinions.  The  only  way  of 
securing  the  representation  of  special  interests  or  opinions  is  by 
permitting,  as  far  as  possible,  those  who  hare  or  hold  them  to  act 
together.  New  forces  or  motives  that  tend  largely  to  elevate  and 
purify  the  representative  system  are  thus  introduced.  Individual 
intelligence  recovers  that  power  and  weight  which  is  lost  in  the 
systems  which  permit  individuals  to  be  swamped  by  numbers.  It  is 
in  that  modification  of  the  electoral  power  which  considers  the 
individual  before  it  deals  with  the  masses,  that  the  true  strength  and 
excellence  of  representation  resides.  In  order  to  stimulate  personal 
effort,  the  advantage  of  the  larger  areas  over  the  smaller  districts  or 
wards  is  evident.  The  greater  the  area  and  the  corresponding 
number  of  representatives  to  be  chosen,  the  greater  wiU  be  the 
number  of  candidates,  and  the  opportunity  of  every  elector  to  find 
amongst  them  one  or  more  with  whom  he  sympathises,  and  in  whom 
he  can  repose  confidence.  The  character  of  the  election  is  thus 
entirely  changed.  It  becomes  rather  an  intellectual  and  generous 
contest,  in  which  every  dass  and  party  seeks  to  put  forward  the  best 
and  noblest  exponent  of  its  opinions,  and  it  is  no  longer  the  struggle 
of  any  assumed  majority  to  exclude  the  rest.  If  instead  of  dividing 
boroughs  into  wards  under  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act,  the 
principle  of  single  voting  had  been  adopted,  giving  to  eyerj  voter 
the  opportunity  of  voting  contingently  for  as  many  of  the  town 
councillors  as  he  might  think  fit,  property  and  intelligence  would 
have  been  everywhere  represented  in  the  corporations,  and  it  would 
not  have  been  possible  even  for  the  Act  of  1850  (13  &  14  Yict.,  c.  99) 
to  have  produced  the  ill  effects  apparent  on  the  Eeport  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  evidence  taken  before  it. 
(1859-46.) 

YI. — Application  of  the  Method  to  equal  Mdjoritiee  in  all  Chuntiei^ 
Cities f  and  Boroughs, 

1  have  hitherto  adverted  only  to  improvements  in  our  representa- 
tive system  for  which  the  political  world  seems  ripe,  and  which  many 
statesmen  are  more  or  less  directly  seeking.  The  method  which  I 
have  explained  is,  however,  capable  of  far  more  extensive  develop- 
ment. It  is  not  too  much  to  anticipate  that  at  no  distant  time  states- 
men will  be  shocked  at  the  unmeaning  and  puerile  anomalies  in  the 
representation  disclosed  in  the  statistical  statements  in  the  last 
volume  of  the  transactions  of  the  Society ;  that  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  adoption  of  population  as  a  basis  is  impossible,  without  rectifying 
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an  ineqiialiiy  whieh  gives  one  member  to  22,000  inlial^iUuits  of 
boroughs,  and  only  one  to  66,000  inhabitants  of  counties, — ^that  it  is 
impossible  to  assert  the  value  and  justice  of  an  impartial  distribution 
of  political  privileges  as  the  ground  of  enfranchisement,  and  assert  it 
in  the  same  breath  as  the  ground  of  disfranchisement, — ^that  such  a 
principle  cannot  be  consistent! j  put  forward  as  a  reason  for  excluding 
882  market  towns  in  England  and  Wales,  having  an  average  popula- 
tion of  nearly  0,000  persons,  from  the  privileges  which  are  given  to  248 
boroughs,  or  far  less  than  half  of  the  towns  in  the  same  portion  of 
the  Kingdomi  The  moral  evil  of  creating  such  monopolies  of  political 
privileges  with  all  their  consequent  temptations  to  the  poor,  the 
weak,  and  the  indifferent,  who  share  in  their  exercise,  may  be  more 
generally  felt.  It  may  not  always  be  thought  that  the  preservation 
of  constituent  bodies  varying  in  numbers  from  200  to  20,000  is  the 
depth  of  profound  policy.  We  may  perhaps  look  forward  to  a  time 
when,  in  gathering  the  exponents  of  the  national  opinion,  sentiment, 
and  will,  the  electors  may  not  be  encumbered  with  the  difficulties 
and  obstacles  of  a  period  when  the  want  of  roads  almost  prevented 
communication  between  remote  places,  when  writing  and  printing 
were  generally  unpractised,  and  their  use  little  known.  Instead  of 
considering  it  a  sagacious  policy  to  compel  large  numbers  of  voters 
to  travel  unlimited  distances  if  they  desire  to  vote^  a  time  may  come 
when  they  may  be  permitted  to  use  the  post-office  near  their  dwell- 
ings. The  nation,  in  its  electoral  laws,  may  one  day  recognize  that 
some  knowledge  of  letters  has  been  generally  difiused,  and  may 
receive  or  invite,  as  valuable  aid  in  the  exercise  of  electoral  powers,  by 
means  of  papers  deposited  or  transmitted,  the  votes  of  its  energetic 
sons,  who,  having  their  homes  in  Britain,  are  absent,  conducting 
maritime  enterprise,  expanding  commerce,  or  laying  the  foundations 
of  colonial  empire.  Statesmen  may  endeavour  to  inspire  the 
political  life  of  the  nation  with  a  more  comprehensive  and  noble 
spirit ;  they  may  desire  to  make  it  the  study  and  delight  of  every 
subject  of  these  realms  to  discover  and  attach  himself  to  all  that  hia 
generation  contains  of  greatness  or  eminence,  to  give  due  play  to  all 
his  sympathies,  whether  with  historic  association,  intellectual  power, 
or  moral  energy,  and  to  this  end  to  afford  him  a  choice  of  representa- 
tions as  wide  as  the  nation  can  afford.  With  this  view  I  have 
developed  the  plan  of  simple  and  contingent  voting  into  a  larger 
scheme,  which  combines  all  the  great  and  essential  elements  of  per^ 
sonal,  local,  and  national  representation.  The  length  to  which  this 
paper  has  extended,  enables  me  to  do  little  more  than  refer  to  the 
work  in  which  this  scheme  is  set  forth  and  explained.*  I  will  but 
simply  state  its  broader  features. 

*  IVeatise  on  the  Election  of  Representativee,  Pterlmmentaiy  and  Mmiidpal; 
by  TfaomM  Hare.    Longmans,  1869. 
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It  proposes  to  furnish  erery  elector,  at  a  general  election,  with  a 
copy  of  an  official  gazette,  stating  the  names  of  all  who  are  candidates 
for  seats  in  Parliament,  and  the  town  or  constituency  which  each 
especially  addresses,  each  candidate  having  paid  501,  for  registering 
his  candidature,  and  being  free  from  all  other  pecuniary  liabilities.  It 
then  enables  every  elector  to  nominate  ./!>r  his  oum  cofuHtueney  any  of 
such  candidates,  on  a  document  or  voting  paper,  in  the  form  shown 
in  the  Appendix  (Z),  adding,  in  numerical  succession,  as  many  can- 
didates as  he  will,  no  vote  being  taken  ultimately  for  more  than  one 
person,  and  all  the  substituted  names  being  therefore  contingent 
votes,  As  explained  in  the  foregoing  examples. 

This  wider  application  of  the  method  requires  some  additional, 
but  simple,  machinery^  The  quotient,  or  nuunmum,  of  voters  suffi* 
eient  for  the  election  of  a  representative,  cannot  be  determined  by 
local  computation,  but  must  be  the  product  of  the  number  of  voters 
who  poll  throughout  the  kingdom,  divided  by  the  number  of  members 
of  the  House  of  Commons.*  The  voting  papers  must  be  carried 
temporarily  for  computation  to  some  cental  spot,  which  should  be 
selected  with  reference  to  convenience  of  access  from  all  the  chief 
seats  of  population.  The  returning  officers  might  appoint  the  most 
competent  of  the  polling  clerks  to  have  charge  of  the  voting  papers^ 
assist  in  tiie  process  of  computation  and  appropriation,  and  to  carry 
back  the  voting  papers  to  every  borough  and  locality,  after  every 
paper  has  been  endorsed  by  the  Segistrar-G^neral  with  the  name 
of  the  member  to  whom  it  is  appropriated.  The  rules  for  appro- 
priating votes  will  be  substantially  the  same  Us  I  have  already  men- 
tioned with  reference  to  the  first  and  contingent  votes  in  the 
Tables  V,  W,  and  X  (Appendix).  The  voting  papers  appropriated 
to  each  candidate  wiU  be,  first,  those  containing  the  smallest 
number  of  unchosen  names,  adopting  a  rotation  as  to  numbers  ahd 
polling-places  corresponding  with  that  which  I  have  already  indi- 
cated. Another  rule  of  rotation  will  be  necessary  in  order  to 
determine  as  well  between  localities  as  between  polling-places, 
and  this  rule  would  properly  be  that  the  votes  given  for  the  candi- 
date in  the  constituency  for  which  he  offers  himself  should  be  taken 
first,  and  then  the  nearest  surrounding  constituencies  in  succession, 
according  to  previously-settled  tables  of  proximate  localities,  thus 
giving  all  possible  operation  to  local  attachments.f  After  the 
number  of  the  House  has  been  as  nearly  completed  as  may  be 
possible  from  the  names  which  stand  first  in  every  voting  paper,  it 

•  In  the  TreatiM  referred  to  (pp.  29,  80),  it  was  propoeed  to  aeoeream  the 
quota  fay  refereDoe  to  the  number  of  electors  on  the  BeffisUrt,  Sofawqnent  inyerti- 
gation  and  diicauion  have  led  to  tbe  sobitittttLon  of  the  ncanbere  that  actually  poll 
at  the  electioq,  as  the  dividend. 

t  Tzeatase,  pp.  20$— 210. 
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will  be  neoessary  to  reduce  the  number  of  candidates  by  stamping 
out  the  names  of  all  those  who  hare  fewer  votes,  contingent  or  other- 
wise, than  (say)  half  of  the  fnaonmum  or  quotient,  which  will  bring 
up  others  of  the  contingent  votes,  and  thereby  add  to  the  numbers 
returned.  The  Hegistrar-General,  to  whom  the  control  of  this 
operation  is  entrusted,  can  then  proceed,  by  an  alternate  or  balancing 
process  to  complete  the  House,  by  expunging  one  by  one  the  names 
of  the  candidates  having  the  smallest  number  of  votes  above  the 
moieiy  of  the  quotient,  and  diminishing,  as  it  shall  appear  to  be 
necessary,  the  maximum,  by  withdrawing  at  each  step  one  vote  firom 
every  appropriated  quotient  (taking  first,  in  a  rotation  the  reverse  of 
that  previously  adopted  in  the  appropriation,  the  vote  which  has 
provided  for  the  greategtuMmheir  ot  contingencies),  and  so  proceeding 
as  to  leave  ultimately  the  smallest  residue  or  number  of  unappro- 
priated papers,  or  in  other  words  of  unrepresented  voters.* 

The  effect  of  this  arrangement  is  to  group  every  town  and  con- 
stituency in  the  kingdom,  and  eyery  section  of  voters^  by  the  just 
and  attractive  principle  of  voluntary  association,  in  which  all  will 
have  the  exact  weight  to  which  their  numbers  and  intelligence 
entitle  them,  and  will  not  be  affected  by  whatsoever  changes  may 
hereafter  take  place  in  the  seats  of  population.  Every  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  will  represent  an  unanimous  constituency. 
The  leaders  of  public  opinion  will  be  there,  with  those  who  most 
perfectly  express  it.f  Separate  tables  or  lists  would  shew  the  names 
of  the  constituents  whom  every  member  actually  represents.  The 
electoral  results  exhibiting  the  various  preferences  which  every  county 
and  town  has  expressed-^the  electors  by  whom  every  member  ia 
supported — ^the  numbers  which,  besides  these,  have  expressed  their 
wiUingness  to  vote  for  him,  and  the  classes  of  which  they  are  com- 
po^d,  will  afford  such  materials  for  future  statistics,  illustrating  the 
condition  and  progress  of  society  as  the  history,  of  mankind  has  not 
hitherto  supplied. 

In  this  system  it  will  be  seen  that  there  can  can  be  no  swamping 
of  persons,  or  opinions,  or  classes,  or  interests.  It  leaves  every 
voter  to  act  as  his  feelings  or  his  interests  may  dictate.  Properly 
will  be  represented,  by  representing  every  possessor  of  property,  fiur 
more  effectually  than  by  a  struggle  of  one  kind  of  property  against 
another.     Education  and  intelligence  will  be  represented  by  the 

*  ThiB  prooesB  slightly  differs  from  that  which  was  proposed  by  Laws  xxv  and 
3Dnri  (pp.  214-^21)  iu  the  Treatise.  The  author  had  then  oontonplated  anotho* 
mode  of  completing  the  nmnbers  of  the  Hoose.     (See  Treatiae,  p.  821). 

t  On  nothing  connected  with  modem  political  society  is  it  more  important  that 
enlightened  consideration  should  he  bestowed  than  on  the  method  of  ascertaining 
'*  public  opinion*"  as  to  which  the  Legislature  is  liable  to  such  serious  illunon. 
The  enquiry  upon  which  the  author  of  this  paper  ventured  (Treatiae,  p.  276  «t  aej.), 
does  but  touch  the  margin  of  the  tubject.  ^ 
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representation  of  every  man  of  education  and  intelligenoe.  The 
professional,  agricultoral,  commercial,  and  working  classes  may  be 
represented  by  their  chosen  exponents.  Every  locality  will  have  its 
special  representatires  in  the  members  who  have  received  the 
greatest  number  of  votes  in  the  county  or  borough,  but  local  divi- 
sions become  rather,  as  Bacon  says,  lines  and  veins  than  sections 
and  separations.  All  contribute  to  the  national  representation, 
which  will  be  as  perfect  as  the  understanding  and  patriotism  of  each 
succeeding  age  can  make  it. 
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APPENDIX. 


(Y.y-Poa  ClerF9  Record. 


GoiiMcati?e 
Nnmben 

Name  and  AddreM  of  the  Voter. 

Candidatei  for  vbom  flrst  and  Contiiigent 
Votes  given. 

in  the 
PoUBook. 

1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

101 

B 

A 
O 
B 
B 
F 
H 
F 
P 
B 
F 
C 
B 
E 
F 
B 
F 
C 
D 
0 

O 
F 
F 
D 
D 
G 
E 
O 
C 
D 
G 
A 

H 
G 
P 
G 
A 
E 
C 

H 
G 
B 

E 

D 
C 
A 
H 
A 
F 

E 
F 
7 

D 

102 

103 

__ 

104 

._ 

105 

__ 

106 



107 

B 

108 

109 

G 

110 

111 
112 

G 

113 
114 

t 

115 

A. 

116 

117 



118 



119 



120 



•  — 

(y^.y^Tabular  Book. 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

F. 

0. 

H. 

Toters 
Ko. 

Co*. 
tin- 

FoUs. 

Voters 
Ko. 

tit^ 

Votert 
No. 

tin. 
Votes 

Voter. 
No. 

Corn- 
tin- 

me*. 

Voters 
No, 

Con- 
tin- 

Voters 
No. 

Con- 
tin- 

Voter's 
No. 

Con- 
tin- 

Voten 
No. 

Cm- 

102 

2 

101 
104 
105 
110 
113 
116 

3 

1 
2 
2 

2 

112 
118 

3 
2 

119 

1 

114 

1 

106 
108 
109 
111 
115 
117 

1 
2 
3 
2 
3 
2 

103 
120 

2 
2 

107 

3 

(X.y^Tabular  Book  (after  ike  retwm  of  Memhere  hawng  Swrpltu  Votet). 


A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

E. 

• 

F. 

0. 

H. 

102 

2 

— 

""" 

109 
112 
118 

2 
3 
2 

119 

1 

114 

1 

~" 

^~ 

103 
120 
101 

2 
2 
2 

107 
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(Y.)— Po»  Cl&ra^i  BMord.-^Omwlatwe  Voting. 
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PoUBook. 

Candidates  for  whom 
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Xamo  and  AddxMi  of  Voter. 

1 

. 

2. 

'■  1 

4. 

Name. 

Votes. 

Name. 

Votes. 

Name. 

Votes. 

Nam's. 

Votes. 

101   J 



fE 
J  A 

1 
1 
I 
1 

c 

4 

D 

4 

A 

4 

r 

■]B 

2 

G 

4 

H 

4 

P 

4 

102  J 

JG 
1 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

r 

103  J 

.....f... 

}' 

4 
1 

H 

4 

G 

4 

P 

4 
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F 

1 

1 

__ 

.ii. 

"^ 

... 

""* 

■"" 

1- 



Jo 

1 

""" 

■■" 

"•" 

"" 

""" 

""" 

105  * 

a. >.....•*•*..••................•••■.•....... ....... 

}• 

4 

C 

4 

— 

— 

— 

— 

mOumul^Hve  Voting. 

A. 

Candi- 
dates 
Contin- 

for. 

B. 

Candi- 
dates 
Contin- 

V^ 

for. 

G. 

Candi* 
dates 
Contin- 

V^ 

for. 

D. 

Candi. 
dates 

Voters. 

No. 

of 

Votes. 

Voters. 

No. 

of 

Votes. 

Voters. 

No. 

of 

Votes. 

Voters. 

No. 

of 

Votes. 

Contin- 

^^ 

for. 

101 

1 

3 

102 
103 
104 

2 

4 
1 

3 
3 

101 

1 

3 

101 
105 

1 
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3 

1 

1 

1 

— 

3 

7 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

5 

— 

E. 

Candi- 
dates 
ConUn- 

for. 

F. 

Candi- 
dates 
Contin- 

for. 

0. 

Candi- 
dates 
Contin- 

Cf 

for. 

H, 

Candi- 
dates 

Vo«tts. 

No. 

of 

Votes. 

Voters. 

No. 

of 

Votes. 

Voters. 

No. 

of 

Votes. 

Voters. 
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of 

Votes. 

Contin. 
for. 

101 

1 

3 

104 

1 

— 

102 
104 

2 

1 

3 

104 

1 

_^ 

1 

1 

— 

1 

1 

— 

2 

3 

— 

1 

1 

- 
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Z.)— Fo^  Pap&rt  <m  the  oppttcaHom  of  the  Method  to  equal  Mqjorities 
im  ail  Ootmiietf  Oitiee^  and  Boroughs. 

Ifaime 


Address^ 


Vote  No Farieh  qf Borough  of^ 


The  aboye-named  elector  hereby  reoords  his  rote  for  the  Candidate 
named  first  in  the  subjoined  list,  or,  in  the  events  provided  for  hj 
Statute,  for  the  other  Candidates  sucoesaivelj  in  their  numerictd 
order,  viz. : — 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


7 


8 


etteq. 
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OpxKnra  Avbbebs  of  Nassau  W.  Sekiob,  Esq.,  m  Fbesidxkt 
of  SxoTiozif  E  {JScowmic  Science  and  Statistics),  at  the  MEXTora 
of  the  Bbitish  Absooiation,  at  Oxford,  2Sth  June,  1860. 

In  1856  the  Oeneral  Committee  of  the  British  Association  decided 
that  the  Section  over  which  I  have  the  honour  to  preside,  should  he 
entitled  ^  The  Section  of  Economic  Science  and  Statistics." 

I  have  looked  through  the  papers  which  since  that  time  have 
been  communicated  to  us,  and  I  have  been  struck  by  the  unscientific 
character  of  manj  of  them. 

I  use  that  word  not  dyslogistically,  but  merely  distinctivingly, 
merely  as  expressing  that  the  writers  have  wandered  from  the  domain 
of  science  into  that  of  art. 

I  need  scarcely  remind  you  that  a  Science  is  a  statement  of  exist- 
ing facts,  an  Art  a  statement  of  the  means  by  which  future  facts 
may  be  brought  about  or  influenced.  A  science  deals  in  premises, 
an  art  in  conclusions.  A  science  aims  only  at  supplying  materials 
for  the  memory  and  the  judgment.  It  does  not  presuppose  any 
purpose  beyond  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  An  art  is  intended 
to  influence  the  wiU :  it  presupposes  some  object  to  be  attained,  and 
it  points  out  the  easiest,  the  safest,  or  the  most  effectual  conduct  for 
that  purpose. 

The  subjects  to  which  the  British  Association  has  directed  our 
attention  are  Economic  Science  and  Statistics. 

Economic  Science,  or,  to  use  a  more  familiar  name,  "  The  Science 
''  of  Political  Economy,"  may  be  defined  as  "  The  science  which 
''  states  the  laws  regulating  the  production  and  distribution  of 
"  Wealth,  so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  action  of  the  human  mind." 

I  say,  ''  so  far  as  they  depend  on  the  action  of  the  human  mind," 
in  order  to  mark  to  which  of  the  two  great  genera  of  sciences,  the 
material,  or,  as  they  are  usually  called,  the  Physical ;  and  the  mental, 
or  as  they  are  frequently  called,  the  Moral,  sciences.  Political 
Economy  belongs. 

Unquestionably  the  political  economist  has  much  to  do  with 
matter.  The  phenomena  attending  the  production  of  material  wealth 
occupy  a  great  part  of  his  attention  ;  and  these  depend  mainly  on 
the  laws  of  matter.  The  efficacy  of  machinery ;  the  diminishing 
productiyeness,  under  certain  circumstances,  of  successive  appli- 
cations of  capital  to  land ;  and  the  fecundity  and  longevity  of  the 
human  species,  are  all  important  premises  in  political  economy,  and 
all  are  laws  of  matter.  But  the  political  economist  dwells  on  them 
only  with  reference  to  the  mental  phenomena  which  they  serve  to 
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explain;  he  considers  them  as  among  the  motives  to  the  accumula- 
tion of  capital,  as  among  the  sources  of  rent,  as  among  the  regu- 
lators of  profit,  and  as  among  the  causes  which  promote  or  retard 
the  pressure  of  population  on  subsistence. 

If  the  main  subject  of  his  studies  were  the  physical  phenomena 
attending  the  production  of  wealth,  a  system  of  political  economy 
must  contain  a  treatise  on  mechanics,  on  navigation,  on  agriculture, 
on  chemistry — in  fieust,  on  the  subjects  of  almost  all  the  physical 
sciences  and  arts,  for  there  are  few  of  those  arts  or  sciences  which 
are  not  subservient  to  wealth.  AD  these  details,  however,  the  poli- 
tical economist  avoids,  or  uses  a  few  of  them  sparingly  for  the 
purpose  of  illustration.  He  does  not  attempt  to  state  the  mecha- 
nicid  and  chemical  laws  which  enable  the  steam-engine  to  perform 
its  miracles — ^he  passes  them  by  as  laws  of  matter ;  but  he  explains, 
as  fully  as  his  knowledge  will  allow,  the  motives  which  induce  the 
mechanist  to  erect  the  steam-engine,  and  the  labourer  to  work  it. 
And  these  are  laws  of  mind.  He  leaves  to  the  geologist  to  explain 
the  laws  of  matter  which  occasion  the  formation  of  coal,  to  the 
chemist  to  distinguish  its  component  elements,  to  the  engineer  to 
state  the  means  by  which  it  is  extracted,  and  to  the  teachers  of  many 
hundred  different  arts  to  point  out  the  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
applied.  What  he  reserves  to  himself  is,  to  Explain  the  laws  of 
mind  under  which  the  owner  of  the  soil  allows  his  pastures  to  be 
laid  waste,  and  the  minerals  which  they  cover  to  be  abstracted ; 
under  which  the  capitalist  employs,  in  sinking  shafbs  and  piercing 
galleries,  funds  which  might  be  devoted  to  his  own  immediate  enjoy- 
ment ;  under  which  the  miner  encounters  the  toils  and  the  dangers 
of  his  hazardous  and  laborious  occupation ;  and  the  laws,  also  laws 
of  mind,  which  decide  in  what  proportions  the  produce,  or  the  valae 
of  the  produce,  is  divided  between  the  three  classes  by  whose 
concurrence  it  has  been  obtained. 

When  he  uses  as  his  premises,  as  he  often  must  do,  facts  supplied 
by  physical  science,  he  does  not  attempt  to  account  for  them ;  he  is 
satisfied  with  stating  their  existence.  If  he  has  to  prove  it,  he  looks 
for  his  proofs,  so  far  as  he  can,  in  the  human  mind.  Thus  the 
economist  need  not  explain  why  it  is  that  labour  cannot  be  applied 
to  a  given  extent  of  land  to  an  indefinite  amount  with  a  propor- 
tionate return.  He  has  done  enough  when  he  has  proved  that  such 
is  the  fact;  and  he  proves  this  by  showing,  on  the  principles  of 
human  nature,  that,  if  it  were  otherwise,  no  land  except  that  which 
is  most  fertile  and  best  situated,  would  be  cultivated.  All  the 
technical  terms,  therefore,  of  political  economy,  represent  either 
purely  Mental  ideas,  such  as  demand,  uHUiy,  value,  and  abstinence  ;  or 
objects  which,  though  some  of  them  may  be  material,  are  considered 
by  the  political  economist  so  far  only  as  they  are  the  results  or  the 
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cauBes  of  certain  affections  of  the  human  mind,  scieh  aa  wealthy 
eapitdl,  rent,  tuages,  and  profits. 

The  subject  matter  of  Political  Economy  is,  I  repeat,  wealth. 
The  political  economist,  as  such,  has  nothing  to  do  with  any  of  the 
other  physical  or  moral  sciences,  or  with  any  of  the  physical  or  moral 
arts,  excepting  so  fiur  as  they  affect  the  production  or  distribution 
of  wealth.  Whether  wealth  be  a  good  or  an  evil ;  whether  it  be  con- 
ducive  to  human  morality  or  to  human  happiness,  that  it  be  hoarded 
or  that  it  be  consumed,  that  it  be  accumulated  in  masses  or  that 
it  be  generally  diffused;  are  questions  beyond  his  science.  His 
business  is  to  state  what  are  the  effects  on  the  production  and 
distribution  of  wealth,  or,  to  use  a  shorter  expression,  the  economic 
effects  of  aocumulatioh  and  of  expenditure,  of  the  different  kinds 
of  consumption,  and  of  the  aggregation  in  few  hands,  or  the 
division  among  many,  of  the  things  of  which  wealth  consists. 
Whenever  he  gives  a  precept^  whenever  he  advises  his  reader  to 
do  anything,  or  to  abstain  from  doing  anything,  he  wanders  from 
science  into  Art,  generally  into  the  art  of  morality,  or  the  art  ci 
government. 

The  science  of  Statistics  is  far  ynier  as  to  its  subject  matter. 
It  applies  to  all  phenomena  which  can  be  counted  and  recorded.  It 
deals  equally  with  matter  and  with  mind.  Perhaps  the  most  remark- 
able results  of  the  statistician's  labours  are  those  which  show  that 
the  human  will  obeys  laws  nearly  as  certain  as  those  which  regulate 
matter. 

GPhere  are  countries  in  which  we  find  year  after  year  the  same 
number  of  marriages  at  the  same  ages,  and  in  the  same  proportion 
to  the  population,  the  same  number  of  children  to  a  marriage,  the 
same  number  of  bankruptcies,  and  the  same  number  of  crimes  and 
suicides,  committed  at  the  same  ages,  and  by  each  sex  in  permanent 
proportions.  In  which  the  average  height,  the  average  weight,  the 
average  consumption  and  production  of  commodities,  and  the  aver- 
age longevity,  of  men  and  of  women,  continue  for  long  periods 
unaltered. 

There  are  others  in  which  the  number  or  the  proportion  of  these 
events  varies.  In  which  marriages,  births,  deaths,  crimes,  consump- 
tion and  production,  and  even  the  average  stature  are  different  at 
different  periods*  This  uniformity,  or  these  differences,  are  detected 
by  the  statistician.  His  task  is  over  when  he  has  stated  and  recorded 
them.  It  is  the  business  of  the  legislator  to  draw  from  the  figures 
of  the  statistician,  practical  inferences.  To  ascertain  the  circum- 
stances, moral,  commercial,  or  political,  under  which  the  tribute  paid 
by  his  countrymen  to  insolvency,  crime,  sickness,  and  death,  has 
been  diminished,  or  has  remained  stationary.  These  circumstances 
wiU  often  appear  to  be  under  control,  and  by  watching  the  statistical 
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results  of  erery  attempt  to  control  tbem,  he  will  asoertain  whether 
they  are  under  control  or  not. 

We  have  been  told  that  a  statesman  ''reads  his  history  in  a 
''  nation's  eyes."  I  should  rather  say  that  he  reads  it  in  a  nation's 
figures. 

But  it  is  not  only  to  the  statesman  that  Statistics  are  useful. 
Many  of  the  most  important  and  most  useful  employments  of  capital 
depend  on  them.  Yital  Statistics  are  the  base  of  life  insurance. 
They  decide  the  value  of  annuities,  of  life  estates,  and  of  reyersions. 
Every  man  in  the  management  of  his  property  has  to  consult  them. 
The  statistics  of  fires  regulate  fire  insurance,  those  of  wrecks  regu- 
late marine  iusurance.  Wherever  the  success  or  failure  of  an  under- 
taking depends  on  the  calculation  of  chances,  and  wherever  the 
events  subject  to  those  chances  have  been  observed  and  recorded  in 
numbers  sufficient  to  afford  an  average,  the  prudence  or  imprudence 
of  the  undertaking  depends  on  that  average.  To  yive  that  average  is 
the  business  of  the  statistician.  To  act  on  it  is  the  business  of  the 
speculator.  K  in  London  one  house  in  two  thousand  were  burnt 
down  every  year,  nothing  would  be  gained  or  lost  by  insuring  houses 
in  London  at  a  shilling  per  cent,  per  annum.  If  one  in  a  thousand 
were  burnt  down,  such  an  insurance  would  be  ruinous.  If  only  one 
in  three  thousand,  it  would  be  very  profitable.  But,  I  repeat  that 
the  observation,  the  recording  and  the  arranging  facts,  which  is  the 
science  of  Statistics,  and  the  ascertaining,  from  observation  and  from 
consciousness,  the  general  laws  which  regulate  men's  actions  with 
respect  to  production  and  exchange,  which  is  the  science  of  Political 
Economy,  are  distinct  from  the  arts  to  which  those  sciences  are 
subservient.  We  cease  to  be  scientific  as  soon  as  we  advise  or 
dissuade,  or  even  approve  or  censure. 

I  said  that  I  had  been  led  into  this  train  of  thought  by  looking 
through  the  papers  which  have  been  communicated  to  this  Section 
since  1856.  I  find  that  we  received  during  that  year  ''  Suggestions 
"  on  the  Education  of  the  People." 

We  had  a  paper  on  the  general  principles  by  which  Beformatory 
schools  ought  to  be  regulated.  We  had  another  on  the  importance 
of  open  and  public  Competitive  examinations. 

Li  1857  we  had  one  on  the  prevention  of  crime ;  one  on  the 
reasons  for  extending  limited  liabUity  to  joint  stock  banks;  and  one 
on  the  apprenticeship  system  in  respect  to  freedom  of  Labour. 

In  1858  we  had  one  on  the  principle  of  open  competition ;  one 
on  public  service,  academic,  and  teacher's  examinations;  one  on 
the  importance  of  a  colonial  penny  postage  to  the  advancement 
of  science  and  civilization ;  and  one  on  the  race  and  language  of  the 
Gypsies. 

If  it  be  said  that  in  all  these  papers,  except  indeed  the  very  last^ 
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there  was  a  reference  to  statistical  facts,  or  to  economic  principles, 
and  that  therefore  thej  wei^  properly  communicated  to  this  Section, 
the  answer  is,  that  there  is  no  proyince  of  the  great  arts  of  legisla- 
tion, of  administration,  of  commerce,  of  war,  indeed,  of  any  of  the 
arts  which  deal  with  human  feelings,  in  which  frequent  reference 
must  not  be  made  to  political  economy,  and  occasional  reference  to 
statistics.  There  is  scarcely  a  moral  art  therefore  of  which  we 
should  not  be  able  to  take  cognizance. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  such  an  extension  of  our  jurisdiction 
would  be  advisable.  1  believe  that  in  mental,  as  in  manual  arts,  the 
division  of  labour  is  useful.  Within  the  strict  limits  of  Economic 
Science  and  Statistics,  a  large  fiel4  is  open  to  us.  It  appears  to  me 
that  we  shall  do  well,  if,  as  far  as  may  be  practicable,  without  much 
inconvenience,  we  confine  ourselves  within  it,  and  deviate  as  little 
as  we  can  into  the  numerous  arts  to  which  those  sciences  afford 
principles. 
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Some  Obsebtatiofs  on  the  preietU  Position  of  Statibtigull 
Ikquibt,  toith  SuGGXsTioirs  for  IicPBOTiire  the  OBOAxriKATiov 
ond  Etficibkot  of  the  Iktebitjltiovjll  Statibyioal  CoireBESs. 

TfiB  two  following  papers  appeared  in  tiie  ''  Economiit "  newspaper 
of  the  4th  and  11th  August,  1860. 

I. 

^  The  meeting  in  London*  under  the  PreaidenQy  of  the  Prince 
Consort,  of  the  Fourth  Session  .of  the  Xntentational  Statistieal 
Congress,  has  naturally  directed  a  large  amount  of  attention  to  » 
branch  of  enquiry  not  orerlooked  or  undervalued  by  ourselyes.  The 
Congress  itself  is  a  fact  and  symptom  of  the  present  time  in  many  ways 
remarkable.  The  basis  of  the  Association  is,  that  in  every  second 
year  the  several  civilised  States  of  the  world  should  be  officially 
invited  by  the  Government  of  some  one  of  them  to  send  to  its  capital 
persons  duly  accredited  and  instructed,  and  supposed  to  be  competent, 
to  enter  into  discussions  and  conferences  relating  to  the  best  methods 
of  promoting  Statistical  investigations  throughout  the  whole  range 
of  subjects  which  fall  within  the  province  of  legislation.  Already  on 
three  former  occasions,  viz., — ^at  Brussels  in  1853,  at  Fans  in  1855, 
and  at  Vienna  in  1857 — meetings  on  this  basis  have  been  held, — 
have  been  attended  by  official  delegates  from  a  considerable  number 
of  countries,  European  and  Transatlantic, — and  have  issued  reports 
and  documents  which  have  commanded,  by  their  scientific  and  prac- 
tical character,  a  large  amount  of  attention.  The  meeting  which 
commenced  in  London  on  the  16th  July,  and  continued  on  the  fire 
following  days,  was  the  fourth  repetition  of  the  experiment  of  a 
Congress,  and  we  hear  on  all  hands  that  at  no  former  meeting  has 
the  attendance  been  larger,  the  proceedings  more  earnest,  or  the 
results  more  encouraging. 

'*  The  organization  of  these  meetings  is  a  task  imposing  great 
labour,  no  small  expenditure  of  time,  the  co-operation  of  hundreds  of 
intelligent  men  of  all  countries,  and  the  outlay  of  no  trifling  sum  of 
money.  But  this  labour  and  cost  has  now  been  repeated  for  the 
fourth  time,  and  will  be  repeated  for  the  fifth  in  1862  at  Berlin. 
The  Congress  itself,  therefore,  is  a  hard  fact,  testifying  by  its  vitality 
and  success  to  the  existence  of  some  want  so  generally  felt  that  even 
the  official  classes  throughout  Europe  and  America  are  willing  to 
depart  from  their  usual  routine,  in  order  to  promote  the  search  for 
some  means  of  meeting  that  want. 

"  In  a  few  words,  this  want  may  be  said  to  be  the  indici^tion  of 
nothing  less  than  the  necessity  under  which  all  Oovemments  are 
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rapidly  fibding  themselTeB  placedy  of  understanding  as  eleorlj  and 
fully  as  possible  the  composition  of  the  social  forces  which,  so  far, 
GoFemments  hare  been  assumed  to  control,  but  which  now,  most 
men  agree,  really  control  Goyemments.  The  world  has  got  rid  of 
a  good  many  intermediate  agencies,  all  of  them  supposed  originally 
to  be  masters,  where,  in  truth,  they  were  even  less  than  servants. 
The  rain  and  the  sun  have  long  passed  from  under  the  administration 
of  magicians  and  fortune-tellers ;  religion  has  mostly  reduced  its 
pontifiGs  and  priests  into  simple  ministers  with  very  dreomscribed 
functions ;  commerce  has  cast  aside  legislative  protection  as  a  reed  of 
the  rottenest  fibre ;  and  now,  men  are  gradually  finding  out  that  all 
attempts  at  making  or  administering  laws  which  do  not  rest  upon  on 
accurate  view  of  the  social  circumstances  of  the  case,  are  neither 
more  nor  less  than  imposture  in  one  of  its  most  gigantic  and  perilous 
forms. 

''  Men  are  also  finding  out,  as  did  the  natural  philosophers  three 
hundred  years  ago,  that,  speaking  in  a  large  sense,  our  sodal  and 
legislative  philosophy  is  scarcely  more  than  a  bundle  of  general 
notions  and  propositions,  unfortified  by  any  adequate  series  of  obser- 
vations made  by  competent  persons,  recorded  in  a  satisfactory 
manner,  and  analysed  and  digested  by*  a  rigid  logic  into  scientific 
expressions  fairly  representing  common  results.  The  sense  of  this 
great  void  has  during  the  last  ten  years  become  increasingly  acute 
in  this  and  in  most  other  countries.  The  armoury  of  the  ancient 
statecraft  has  been  found  to  be  almost  as  supremely  efiete  as  the 
cross-bows  of  the  Crusaders.  Grime  is  no  longer  to  be  repressed  by 
mere  severity, — ^Education  is  no  longer  within  the  control  of  the 
maxims  which  preceded  printing, — Law  is  found  to  be  a  science 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  of  any, — Justice  means  more  than  tricks 
and  plausibilities  of  procedure ; — Taxation,  Commerce,  Trade,  Wages, 
Prices,  Police,  Competition,  Possession  of  Land, — every  topic  from 
the  greatest  to  the  least  which  the  old  legislators  dealt  with  according 
to  a  caprice  as  absolute  as  is  exercised  by  the  potter  over  his 
vessel, — have  all  been  found  to  have  laws  of  their  own,  complete  and 
irrefragable.  There  is  already  abroad  an  idea,  more  or  less  distinct, 
of  what  has  been  called, — provisionally  perhaps, — Social  Science; 
and  so  popular  is  that  idea,  that  in  this  country  we  have  an  Associa- 
tion, progressive  and  successful,  which,  by  annual  meetings  in  our 
large  towns,  seeks  by  a  week  of  debates  and  conferences  expressly  to 
promote  Social  Science, — ^im  plying  in  this  phrase  whatever  afiects 
the  material  moral,  or  mental  condition  of  man  in  civilized  society. 

"  But  the  more  intelligent  cultivators  of  this  new  study  are  pain- 
fully sensible  that,  so  far,  they  are  mere  dwellers  upon  the  threshold 
of  the  temple  they  seek  to  enter  and  understand  in  all  its  parts. 
They  are  oppressed  on  all  sides  with  suggestions  and  theories^  and 
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thej  find  themselves  .assailed,  even  upon  tbe  most  foDdameiital 
points,  with  hypotheses  clearly  unsound,  but  as  clearly  unrefutable 
by  means  of  any  positive  doctrine  resting  upon  ample  scientific 
data. 

''  The  International  Statistical  Congress  has  set  itself  the  task  of 
procuring  this  scientific  data ;  and  in  the  present  state  of  the  world, 
no  higher  or  more  useful  service  could  be  undertaken  for  the  further- 
ance of  the  best  interests  of  the  species. 

**  Statistics  in  social  philosophy  hold  the  same  place  as  ExperimentB 
in  natural  philosophy.  Observations  of  natural  phenomena  are 
among  the  earliest  and  most  inevitable  applications  of  the  faculties 
of  the  human  mind.  But  so  long  as  these  observations  were  capricious^ 
irregular,  imperfect,  and  obscure,  they  were  of  no  more  value  in  the 
construction  of  science  than  the  loose  traditions  of  a  Tartar  tribe. 
Men  debated  on  the  tiature  of  motion  and  the  composition  of  matter 
in  the  same  abstract  and  general  terms  in  which  we  at  present  discuss 
the  effects  to  be  produced  by  particular  schemes  of  law,  and  the 
operation  in  actual  practice  of  particular  schemes  of  interference 
with  the  economical  condition  of  a  people.  In  the  case  of  the 
ancient  physical  philosophy,  the  a  priori  view,  abstract  and  general 
as  it  was,  did  undoubtedly  contain  some  portion  of  the  real  truth. 
But,  as  a  whole,  that  philosophy  was  no  more  than  an  ingenious 
mental  diversion.  For  all  practical  purposes,  it  was  worthless  and 
deceptive.  The  outside  analogies  served  very  badly  as  guides  to  the 
modifications  and  cross  influences  by  means  of  which  nature  adapts 
all  general  laws  to  her  complex  machinery.  So  it  is  at  present  with 
social  problems.  Intelligent  men  see  the  phenomena  from  the  out- 
side,— ^they  speculate  upon  the  nature  of  the  subtle  forces  which  are 
at  work  beneath, — and,  led  forward  by  that  passion  for  symmetrical 
system  which  has  played  so  great  and  also  so  mischievous  a  part  in 
the  history  of  the  human  mind,  they  expand  their  notions  into 
creeds  and  bodies  of  doctrine  to  be  defended  with  all  the  fierceness 
of  first  discoveries. 

''  It  is  certain,  howiBver,  that  if  experiment  in  its  highest  scientific 
forms  was  needful  to  the  building  up  of  a  Natural  philosophy  as 
solid  as  it  is  comprehensive,  still  more  needful  is  experiment,  assisted 
and  guided  by  the  best  and  latest  lights,  to  the  building  up  of  a 
Social  philosophy  which,  in  its  turn,  shall  rear  its  pinnacles  to  an 
elevation  as  high  and  from  a  platform  as  immoveable. 

<<  We  will  not  say  that  hitherto  statistics  have  been,  as  were  the 
earliest  physical  observations,  capricious,  irregular,  imperfect  and 
obscure.  The  exact  contrary  of  such  a  statement  would  be  no  more 
than  the  bare  truth  in  a  large  number  of  instances — as,  for  example, 
in  the  important  field  of  vital  statistics.  But,  regarded  comprehen- 
sively, it  is  strictly  true  that  we  are  only  just  beginning  to  comprehend 
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the  real  nahire,  tlie  proper  limits,  and  the  specific  force  of  the 
labours  of  the  philosophical  statist. 

"  In  a  sense  very  large  and  absolute,  he  is  merely  the  intelligent 
ally  of  the  cultivators  of  branches  of  knowledge  in  themselves  com- 
plete. He  can  inform  the  student  of  Jurisprudence  how  many 
suitors  have  resorted  to  a  particular  court,  or  availed  themselves  of  a 
particular  statute ;  but  it  is  beyond  his  province  to  discuss  the  origin 
or  authority  of  the  tribunal,  or  the  policy  or  provisions  of  the  enact- 
ment. Statistics  in  like  manner  are  the  allies  of  medicine,  of  police 
administrators,  of  sanitary  authorities,  and  of  a  large  class  of  kindred 
branches  of  inquiry.  In  these  cases  the  oflSce  of  the  statistician  is 
subordinate  to  the  office  of  him  who  cultivates  the  larger  science 
from  which  ia  derived  the  principles  and  scope  of  the  enquiry.  The 
jurist  must  classify  his  crimes  and  civil  causes  in  accordance  with 
enlightened  rules  of  logic  and  equity,  and  the  statist  can  do  no  more 
than  fill  up  the  schedules  prescribed  by  this  higher  and  special  know- 
ledge. But  even  here  there  is  a  limitation  not  to  be  overlooked.  A 
cultivator  of  merely  abstract  studies  is  generally  the  worst  and  most 
incompetent  observer  of  the  practical  operation  even  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  which  he  tmderstands  the  most;  and  it  is  here  that  the 
statist  steps  forward  and  tells  him  that  unless  his  methods  of  obser- 
vation be  adjusted  with  a  nice  regard  to  the  actual  exigencies  of  the 
case — ^unless  they  avoid  the  trivial  and  set  forth  the  vital  bearings  of 
the  question — ^he  must  still  submit  to  be  deprived  of  all  real  aid  from 
positive  observations. 

"  There,  is,  therefore,  within  aU  the  larger  social  sciences  an 
inner  and  smaller  science  which  takes  charge  of  the  duty  of  verify- 
ing or  confuting  by  facts,  collected,  classified,  and  reduced  into 
simple  general  results,  the  larger  doctrines  which  arise  from  the 
a  priori  discussion  of  principles. 

'*  But  beyond  this  auxiliary  position,  the  statist  has  a  department 
entirely  his  own.  Throughout  all  civilized  societies,^  throughout 
all  physical  nature,  there  is  a  series  of  positive  Vhiti  which  represent 
the  numerical  force  or  expression  of  every  class  of  the  phenomena 
to  be  dealt  with.  The  mean  temperature^  for  example,  of  this  island 
is  expressed  by  a  given  figure, — and  so  is  the  mean  duration  of 
human  life.  In  like  manner  we  may  arrive  at  units  more  or  less 
trustworthy  as  regards  the  mean  annual  number  of  crimes  in  this 
island  of  a  given  class, — of  accidents  of  a  given  kind, — of  the  average 
amount  of  wages  in  a  given  trade, — of  the  average  annual  amount 
of  exports  per  head  of  population, — ^and  so  on  through  a  long 
catalogue.  If  a  series  of  units  of  this  character  could  be  determined 
rigidly  for  each  civilised  State,  we  should  have  before  us  a  chart  of 
the  social  economy  of  the  world  almost  as  complete  as  the  charts  we 
already  possess  of  its  physical  geography. 
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"  But  between  our  present  imperfect  knowledge  oi^d  the  attain- 
ment of  such  an  end,  there  stretches,  now,  a  wide  and  untamed 
wilderness.  But  that  wilderness  will  be  traversed,  and  it  will  be 
traversed  by  a  steady  perseverance  in  the  path  of  vigorous  statistical 
inquiry  which  haa  marked  the  last  ten  years.  Students  in  all 
countries  are  now  agreed  that  the  first  step  must  be  some  method 
of  uniform  observation,  and  they  are  partly  agreed  as  regards  the 
principles  of  that  uniformity.  By-and-by  will  arise  clearer  notiouB 
of  method,  ezacter  views  of  the  scope  and  aim  of  the  objects  to  be 
pursued,  and  precise  canons  as  regards  the  composition  and  force  of 
averages,  and  numerical  modes  of  statement.  We  shall  advance 
from  the  less  to  the  greater, — ^from  the  circumference  towards  the 
centre ;  and  the  generation  which  witnesses  the  termination  of  the 
task,  will  not  be  backward  to  reckon  the  completed  labour  among 
the  noblest  inheritances  won  by  the  patient  sagacity  of  the  human 
mind." 

IL 

'*  Last  week  we  considered  the  general  questions  arising  out  of  the 
design  and  labours  of  the  recent  meeting  here  of  the  International 
Statistical  Congress.  We  have  now  to  offer  some  suggestions  for 
increasing  the  efficiency  of  the  procedure  adopted  by  the  Congress. 

'*  The  plan  of  seeking  to  promote  the  cultivation  of  departments  of 
knowledge  by  periodical  gatherings — (not  in  the  same  place,  but  in 
different  places)  —more  or  less  miscellaneous  of  persons  who  take  an 
interest  in  the  particular  pursuit,  is  one  of  the  useful  and  successful 
innovations  of  recent  years.  The  first  leading  example  was  furnished 
by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science, — ^mean- 
ing  by  science,  so  far  as  the  Association  was  concerned,  physical 
science  almost  exclusively.  The  thirty  years'  career  of  that  distin- 
guished body  has  practically  solved  the  somewhat  difficult  problem 
of  obtaining  continuous  work  and  valuable  results  from  the  meeting 
once  a  year  of  a  large  number  of  persons,  most  of  them  personally 
strangers  to  each  other,  and  drawn  together  so  little  by  means  of  any 
rigid  qualification,  that  full  admission  to  all  discussions  and  meetings 
has  from  the  first  depended  merely  upon  the  payment  of  a  small  fee. 
It  fortunately  happened,  however,  that  at  the  outset  of  the  enter- 
prise the  happy  expedient  was  hit  upon  of  dividing  the  general  mass 
into  five  or  six  specific  parts  or  Sections,  each  charged  with  a  special 
group  of  topics,  and  of  placing  at  the  head  of  each  section  a  few  men, 
markedly  eminent  in  connection  with  those  topics.  By  this  device, 
discussions  which  would  have  been  impossible  in  the  midst  of  the 
whole  body  became  possible,  practicable,  and  interesting.  The 
strength,  therefore,  of  the  British  Association  lays  in  the  vigour  of 
.  its  Sections,  and  in  the  skill  and  energy  with  which  these  sections 
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are  conducted, — and  it  ia  precisely  in  proportion  to  tlie  degree  in 
which  all  subsequent  and  similar  bodies  have  perceived  and  adopted 
this  wctUmal  principle*  that  the  element  of  real  work  has  been 
developed. 

*^  Great,  however,  as  has  proved  to  be  the  capacity  and  usefulness 
of  the  Sections  of  the  British  Association,  there  will  be  few  of  its 
regular  members  who  will  hesitate  to  acknowledge  that  this  capacity 
and  this  usefulness  would  be  very  largely  increased  if  to  each  section 
could  not  only  be  allotted  a  particular  subject — Gleology  for  example 
^-but  if  further,  there  could  be  assigned  by  prior  arrangement  to 
each  annual  meeting  qfeach  Section  some  specified  class  of  questions 
relating  to  its  own  allotted  science.  At  present,  no  one  can  tell 
beforehand  in  what  direction  the  inquiries  or  discussions  of  a  section 
will  run,  and  hence  an  absence  of  precision  and  preparation  very 
often  to  be  regretted. 

'^  Now  the  International  Statistical  Congress  has  to  a  large  extent 
avoided  this  defect  from  the  outset — ^for  the  founders  of  the  Congress 
adopted  as  a  fundamental  rule,  that  while  the  principle  of  a  sectional 
division  of  topics  should  be  followed,  there  should  also  be  for  each 
section  a  Programme  prepared,  printed,  and  distributed  beforehand, 
not  merely  setting  forth  the  mere  heads  of  the  business  to  be  brought 
forward,  but  presenting  to  the  section  a  preliminary  survey  and  dis- 
cussion of  the  scope  and  design  of  the  questions  to  be  considered. 
These  programmes  have  generally  been  prepared  by  persons  reason- 
ably competent  to  take  a  leading  part  in  the  discussion  of  the  subjects 
referred  to  them.  There  have,  of  course,  been  great  inequalities  in 
the  execution  of  a  series  of  papers  so  extensive,  but  as  the  general 
result  it  may  be  affirmed  with  much  truth,  that  it  is  to  the  efficiency 
of  the  programmes  that  a  large  part  of  the  real  usefulness  of  the 
several  meetings  of  the  Congress  may  be  attributed.  In  those  cases 
where  the  programmes  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  a  view  to 
placing  the  questions  desired  to  be  raised,  in  a  specific  and  compre- 
hensive form  before  the  section  concerned,  the  debates  have  been,  as 
a  rule,  systematic  and  useful,  and  the  results  positive  and  clear. 

''  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  as  regards  the  Statistical  Congress, 
the  object  to  be  kept  most  constantly  in  view  is  the  improvement 

*  There  are  aiz  wctioDB  at  the  meetixigs  of  the  Britiah  Aaeociation,  yiz. :— 
MathematiCB  and  Pbynca — ChemiBtry  and  Mineralogy — Geology,  Zoology,  Botany, 
and  Physiology — Geography  and  Ethnology — Economic  Science  and  Statistics— 
and  Mechanicsl  Science.  There  are  also  six  sections  at  the  meetings  of  the 
National  Assodation  for  Promoting  Social  Sdenoe,  viz. :  Amendment  of  the  Law — 
Education'— Prevention  and  Bepression  of  Crime — Beformation  of  rVimmnls 
Sanitary  Science— and  Social  Economy.  At  the  recent  meeting  in  London  of  the 
International  Statistical  Congress  there  were  ako  six  sections,  viz. :  Jndidal  Sta- 
tistics—Sanitary Statiatios — Industrial*  Agricnltnral,  and  Mining  8tatiitioi-^Com« 
msrdal  etatisto-^Ceofoa  Statiitica— and  Statistical  Methods. 
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still  more  of  tbe  present  excellent  plan  of  sectional  programmes  pre- 
pared and  distributed  in  ample  time  before  each  meeting.  We  are 
quite  sure  also,  that  if  the  same  practice  could  be  introduced  in  some 
form  or  other  into  the  British  Association,  and  the  Association  for 
Promoting  Social  Science,  the  favourable  results  would  be  speedj  and 
decisive. 

''  It  happens,  however,  with  the  Statistical  Congress,  that  while  its 
arrangements  of  sections  and  programmes  present  plans  for  imiti^ 
tion,  its  method  of  working  out  these  plans  is  seriously  defective. 
In  the  British  Association  the  whole  working  hours  of  each  day  are 
assigned  to  the  Sections,  and  the  proceedings  of  each  section  as 
regards  its  own  labours  and  discussions  are  final.  There  is  no  appeal 
from  the  section  to  the  general  miscellaneous  body  of  members.  But 
with  the  Statistical  Congress  the  practice  is  to  abridge  the  work  of 
the  Sections  to  half  the  working  hours,  and  to  consume  the  other 
half  in  desultory  discussions  in  the  midst  of  the  entire  body  of 
persons  assembled.  In  other  words,  decisions  are  reported  firom 
select  numbers  of  persons  who  have  patiently  considered  all  the  bear- 
ings of  the  case,  to  a  loose  fluctuating  meeting  who  have  not  heard 
the  arguments,  and  have  not  time  to  consider  the  particular  point 
brought  forward.  The  chief  evil  entailed  by  this  unfortunate  plan 
is  great  waste  of  time,  but  sometimes  it  leads  to  ultimate  decisiona 
more  hasty  than  defensible. 

*'  Another  defect  also  is  the  reception  from  each  of  the  Foreign 
Delegates  of  what  is  called  a  report  of  the  progress  of  Statistical 
inquiry  since  the  preceding  Congress  in  the  country  he  represents. 
For  practical  or  scientific  purposes  these  reports  are  generally  of 
small  value.  The  better  plan  of  dealing  with  them  would  be  to 
establish  a  distinct  section  for  the  reception  and  discussion  of  Inter- 
national Progress  Beports,  and  to  seek,  by  means  of  a  careM 
preliminary  programme,  to  impart  some  degree  of  scientific  unifor- 
mity and  precision  to  the  documents  to  be  sent  in.  At  all  events, 
the  present  unprofitable  expenditure  of  the  latter  half  of  the  working 
day  should  be  at  once  corrected.  Following  the  example  of  the 
British  Association,  it  is  probable  that  one  or  two  general  meetings 
might  be  held  for  the  delivery  of  discourses  on  some  assigned  topic 
of  interest.  But  the  purposeless  speeches  and  the  ofiensive  frequency 
of  mutual  compliments  which  disfigure  the  general  miscellaneous 
meetings  should  be  abated  with  a  vigorous  hand,  as  blemishes  dis- 
creditable in  themselves  and  full  of  danger. 

"  But  supposing  all  these  reforms  to  be  adopted,  the  Statistical 
Congress  would  have  still  to  contend  with  a  difficulty  of  the  gravest 
kind.  The  meetings  take  place  in  alternate  years.  But  during  the 
intervening  two  years  the  organization  is  practically  dissolved. 
There  remains  in  force  no  competent  central  power  qualified  and 
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bound  to  watch  over  the  progresB  of  inquiry  during  the  interval,  and 
vigilant  to  promote  the  fulfilment  of  the  recommendations  adopted  at 
the  former  meetings.  But  if  the  meetings  are  to  be  really  efficient, 
there  must  be  systematic  preparation  during  the  period  of  time 
which  separates  them.  We  may  seem  to  treat  the  matter  in  over- 
serious  a  spirit,  and  to  convert  into  business  something  which  is  taken 
up  for  pleasure.  Our  reply  is,  that  if  the  pretentions  put  forward 
are  intended  to  bear  a  serious  meaning,  the  enterprise  must  be  dealt 
with  as  a  reality  and  not  as  a  toy.  The  intention  is  to  advance  our 
knowledge  of  a  most  important  and  difficult  class  of  questions  rela- 
ting to  human  societies — and  unless  the  whole  proceeding  is  to 
provoke  ridicule,  the  means  adopted  must  be  such  as  will  produce 
solid  and  valuable  results — ^and  solid  and  v^uable  results  can  only 
be  the  results  of  labour  and  contrivance.  Those  who  will  not  comply 
with  the  conditions  should  not  intrude  themselves  into  the 
enterprise. 

''  Probably  the  best  place  for  the  establishment  of  a  Central 
Committee  would  be  Brussels.  Hamburg  would  in  some  respects 
be  preferable,  but  on  the  whole  would  not  be  so  eligible  as  the 
Belgian  capital.  Two  or  three  leading  men  could  be  found  in 
Brussels  to  form  the  committee,  and  there  could  also  be  found  there 
a  man  with  the  needful  accomplishments  as  a  linguist  and  statist, 
who,  in  return  for  no  very  extravagant  honarariumf  would  act  as 
central  secretary  of  the  Congress  between  its  meetings.  The  need- 
ful funds  would  be  provided,  as  in  other  similar  cases,  by  a  small 
membership  fee,  and  by  the  sale  of  reports  and  programmes.  In 
other  respects,  the  present  plan  of  bearing  the  expenses  of  the  meet- 
ings may  for  a  time  at  least  be  continued. 

'*  We  have  gone  somewhat  out  of  our  usual  path  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  questions  herein  adverted  to.  But  we  have  had 
the  less  hesitation  in  doing  so,  because  we  recognise  in  the  British 
Association,  the  Statistical  Congress,  and  the  Social  Science  Associa- 
tion, at  least  the  rudiments  of  one  of  the  most  powerful  methods 
hitherto  suggested  for  the  vigorous  prosecution  of  branches  of 
inquiry  most  vital  to  human  welfare.  It  is  too  much  the  custom  in 
such  societies  to  contract  a  habit  of  obstructive  complacency.  The 
casual  visitors  see  too  little  to  understand  the  whole.  The  regular 
attendants  become  intensely  conservative  of  everything  which 
familiarity  has  made  easy  to  them.  The  meetings  occur  but  once  a 
year,  and  last  only  a  week ;  imperfections,  therefore,  however  appa- 
rent, are  felt  but  for  a  short  time,  and  hence  it  is  that  suggestions 
such  as  we  now  offer,  not  in  any  hostile,  but  in  an  eminently  friendly 
spirit,  may  perhaps  be  of  service." 

N. 
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On  the  Ststeh  of  Taxatiok  prevailing  in  the  TTstted  States,  and 
especially  in  Massachusetts.  By  Edwakd  Jabyis,  M.D., 
{Boston^  U,S.)f  Preeident  of  the  American  Statistical  Association, 

[Bead  before  Section  (F),  of  the  British  Asnodalion  fat  the  Advanoemeiit  of 
Sdenoe,  at  Oxford,  8rd  Jnly,  I860]. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  provides  for  the  taxation  of 
the  people  whenever  Congress  may  think  the  public  necessity  requires 
it,  jet  there  are  no  taxes  laid  and  raised  by  the  general  government^ 
nor  have  there  been  any  for  more  than  forty  years.  The  last  direct 
tax  raised  for  national  purposes,  was  assessed  for  the  payment  of  the 
expenses  of  the  War  of  1812  to  1815.  All  the  current  expenses  of 
the  Union  and  government,  and  all  the  debts  for  the  Mexican  Wars, 
the  purchase  of  territory,  ^.,  and  all  the  interest  on  the  public  debt, 
indeed  all  the  national  expenses  and  obligations  are  met,  and  are  to 
be  met,  by  the  receipts  from  Customs,  from  duties  on  goods  imported 
from  abroad,  and  by  the  sales  of  public  land.  These  are  sufficient 
for  all  the  purposes  of  the  nation.  Such  a  thing  as  a  national  tax- 
gatherer  is  not  known,  and  has  not  been  known  within  the  last 
generation,  in  the  United  States. 

State  Taxes. 

All  the  other  public  interests  are  maintained,  and  public  expenses 
paid,  by  the  several  State  governments,  or,  under  the  State  laws,  by 
some  of  their  divisions,  as  counties,  towns,  &q.  Each  of  the  thirty- 
three  States  is  independent,  in  this  respect,  of  the  others,  and  of  the 
general  government.  Each  has  sovereign  power  to  regulate  its  own 
internal  affairs,  it  raises  and  expends  its  own  money,  or  directs  it 
to  be  raised  and  expended,  in  its  own  way. 

In  each  State  the  taxes  are  assessed  and  the  money  paid  for 
general  and  local  purposes.  And  although  all  are  raised  and  appro- 
priated under  the  State  laws,  yet  in  most,  if  not  in  all  the  States,  the 
former  only — ^the  general  expenditures — are  provided  for  and  managed 
by  the  legislatures,  while  the  latter — the  local  expenses — ^are  left  to 

Note, — Dr.  Jarvu^  the  writer  of  this  Fkper,  was  one  of  the  American  Delegates 
to  the  recent  International  Statistical  Congress.  I  have  to  express  to  him  the  best 
thanks  of  the  Sodety  for  the  readiness  with  which  he  complied  with  a  request 
addressed  to  him  to  prepare  for  the  Oxford  Meeting  of  the  British  Assooiation  tha 
present  Paper  on  the  system  of  Taxation  prevailing  in  New  England.  The  Riper 
will,  I  think,  be  admitted  on  all  hands,  to  present  in  a  small  compass  a  compre- 
hensive and  most  intelligent  outline  of  the  l^rge  field  to  which  it  refers.  Dr.  Jarvis 
carries  forth  with  him  to  his  own  country  the  regard  and  esteem  of  a  numeroiv 
circle  in  this  old  country  of  his  ancestors.— En.  8.  J. 
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the  control  and  management  of  the  local  antboritieSy  the  counties, 
towns,  Ac. 

In  Massachusetts,  the  State  expenditures  are  principally  for  the 
pajrment  of  the  legislative,  judiciary,  and  other  public  officers,  for 
military  bounties,  agricultural  societies,  support  of  foreign  paupers — 
the  last  one  the  greatest  item— -charities,  lunatic  hospitals,  idiot 
schools,  blind  institutions,  deaf  and  dumb,  grants  to  colleges, 
scientific  surveys,  &c. 

All  these  State  expenses,  which  a  few  years  ago  amounted  to  only 
about  fire  or  six  hundred  thousand  dollars  (100,0002.  or  120,0007.)  a 
year,  were  met  by  the  bank  tax,  or  an  annual  assessment  of  one  per 
eent.  of  the  eapital  of  every  Bank,  and  the  tax  upon  sales  at  auctions. 
But  within  six  or  eight  years  the  State  expenses  have  been  greatly 
increased  by  the  enlarged  grants  to  agricultural  societies,  the  build- 
ing of  lunatic  hospitals,  and  the  very  great  addition  of  State  paupers, 
and  the  necessity  of  building  three  great  alms-houses,  and  of  sup- 
porting, in  them,  about  2,000  or  2,500  foreign  paupers,  mostly  Irish 
and  their  children.  Beside  these  there  were,  at  the  last  enumera- 
tion, 581  foreign  lunatics,  of  whom  487  were  bom  in  Ireland,  16  in 
Great  Britain,  and  46  in  the  British  provinces,  all  supported  by  the 
State  treasury,  and  mostly  in  the  State  hospitals.  In  consequence 
of  the  great  increase  of  the  public  burden,  a  State  tax  has  become 
necessary  in  several  of  the  years  since  1850. 

Nevertheless,  this  tax  when  assessed  upon  the  estates  of  all  the 
people  Mis  very  lightly  upon  each  individual,  and  is  a  very  small 
ratio  of  each  one's  income  or  property. 

The  Legislature,  at  its  annual  session,  determines  how  much 
money  shall  be  expended  for  each  purpose,  and  if,  on  comparing  the 
sum  of  all  the  appropriations,  with  the  known  income  from  banks 
and  the  probable  income  from  other  sources,  it  is  found  that  there 
will  be  a  deficiency,  the  sum  wanted  ii  assessed  upon  the  several 
cities  and  towns  in  proportion  to  their  means  of  payment.  Notice 
is  then  given  to  each  local  municipality  of  the  amount  required  of  it, 
and  the  local  authorities  raise  this  State  tax  in  connection  with  the 
taxes  raised  for  domestic  purposes,  and  deliver  the  money  thus 
required  and  raised,  to  the  State  treasurer. 

County,  Toumf  ond  City  Taxee. 
The  Oountiee  of  Massachusetts  have  the  care  of  the  prisons,  and 
pay  for  their  support,  as  well  as  for  the  administration  of  justice,  the 
cost  of  trials,  juries,  witnesses,  sherifis,  &c.  They  also  have  jurisdic- 
tion of  roads,  and  pay  the  cost,  in  part  or  the  whole,  of  making  new, 
and  widening  or  altering  the  old,  highways,  but  not  of  keeping  them 
in  repair.  The  county  affairs  to  this  extent  are  managed  by  the 
County  Commissioners,  chosen  every   three  years  by  the  people. 
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They  direct  the  expenditure  of  monej  for  county  purpoaes,  sod 
determine  how  much  is  needed  in  each  year  by  leave  of  the  legishi- 
ture.  They  assess  this  upon  the  sereral  towns  and  cities  in  ratio  of 
their  valuation  or  the  sum  of  the  estates  in  each. 

The  law  specifies  the  purposes  for  which  the  cities  and  towns 
may  raise  money,  but  within  the  limits  of  the  law  they  may  raise  and 
expend  it  in  their  own  way. 

All  the  territory  of  Massachusetts  and  of  the  other  northern 
States,  is  divided  into  Toumt^  each  is  endowed  with  power  to  manage 
its  own  domestic  affiurs  under  the  regulations  of  the  law.  These 
towns  vary  in  size,  from  10  to  60  square  miles,  but  the  average  size  in 
Massachusetts  is  about  25  square  miles.  The  towns  ave  all  country 
or  rural  districts,  with  a  scattered  and  mostly  agricultural  population, 
varying  from  about  300  in  the  smallesty  and  in  the  mountain  districts 
to  12,000  in  the  largest,  which  have  one  or  more  villages. 

The  constitution  of  Massachusetts  permits  the  legislature  to  con* 
vert  any  town  into  a  C%,  whenever  its  population  shall  amount  to 
12,000,  and  to  grant  to  it  a  charter,  authorizing  the  people  to  elect 
annually  a  city  government,  consisting  of  a  Mayor,  a  Board  of 
Aldermen,  and  a  Common  Council.  This  city  government  has 
power  to  manage  the  public  municipal  affidrs,  assess  and  raise  taxes, 
appropriate  money,  ^.,  instead  of  the  people  at  large.  But  so  great  is 
the  jealousy  in  that  country  of  delegated  authority  and  the  unwilling- 
ness  to  permit  the  power  to  assess  taxes  and  expend  public  money, 
to  pass  out  of  their  own  hands,  that  the  people  are  unwilling  to 
accept  any  city  charter,  and  give  up  the  power  to  manage  their  own 
affairs,  provincial  and  others,  in  their  public  assemblages,  until  their 
numbers  of  voters  become  so  large  as  to  render  it  impossible  for  all 
to  meet  in  the  town  hall,  and  to  transact  the  town  business  and 
manage  the  public  affairs  in  their  town  meetings. 

But  the  Towns  elect  superintending  officers,  called  ''  select  men** 
who  imder  the  votes  and  direction  of  the  people  in  town  meeting 
assembled  manage  all  the  details  of  municipal  flairs. 

Toton  Meetings  and  Appropriation  of  Taxes, 

By  requisitions  of  the  law,  town  meetings,  or  assemblages  of  all 
the  voters  of  the  town,  are  called  once  or  more  in  each  year,  by 
public  notice  from  the  select  men.  Several  copies  of  this  notice  are 
posted  up  in  various  public  places  of  the  town,  or  printed  copies  are 
sent  to  every  voter ;  always  the  first  and  frequently  both  means  are 
used  to  notify  the  people  of  the  time,  place,  and  purposes  of  the 
meeting.  The  law  requires  that  these  notices  be  issued  ten  or  fourteen 
days  before  the  meeting,  and  that  they  specify  every  item  of  busi- 
ness  that  is  to  be  brought  before  the  Town  for  its  consideration  and 
action.    Every  voter  therefore,  has,  or  may  have,  legal  information  of 
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ererj  matter  that  is  to  be  or  can  be  done  by  the  people  in  this 
public  meeting,  and  no  business  can  be  legally  transacted,  and  no 
votes  are  legally  effective  or  binding,  except  on  such  subjects  as  are 
thus  presented  to  the  town  and  the  voters  in  the  address. 

At  the  town  meetings,  usually  in  March  or  April,  the  Select  Men 
who  have  had  the  oversight  and  direction  of  the  town  affairs  in  the 
previous  year,  make  a  report  of  the  financial  history  of  the  munici- 
pality during  their  last  period  of  administration,  stating  how  the 
public  money  was  expended,  and  what  is  then  needed  for  each  pur- 
pose in  the  coming  year.  The  School  Committee  made  a  similar 
report  of  their  recent  administration,  showing  the  manner  and 
results  of  the  expenditure  in  the  past  year,  and  the  wants  of  the 
next.  In  most  towns  these  reports  are  printed  in  advance,  and 
a  copy  sent  to  the  house,  lodgings,  or  place  of  business  of  each  voter 
in  the  town.  The  Town  is  then  prepared  to  Yoist  on  every  item  of 
expenditure  which  can  be  proposed,  and  when  assembled  they  take 
up  each  subject  and  proposed  amount  of  appropriation,  and  deliberate 
upon  it  as  any  legislative  body.  Every  voter  in  the  town,  however 
poor,  may  give  his  views  upon  the  matter  in  question.  He  may 
propose  for  any  sum,*  however  large,  for  any  legal  purposes ;  and 
any  other  voter,  however  rich,  may  oppose  and  vote  against  any  sum 
however  small.  They  all,  rich  and  poor,  stand  alike  in  this  respect, 
each  can  give  one  vote  and  no  more.  The  poor  can  do  as  much  as 
any  other  by  his  vote,  to  increase  the  public  tax,  which  hardly 
reaches  him,  and  the  richest  can  do  no  more,  however  great  may  be 
the  part  he  is  called  upon  to  pay.  With  this  freedom  of  discussion, 
the  Town  votes  to  raise  such  sums  of  money  for  each  separate  pur- 
pose, for  schools,  roads,  fire  department,  paupers,  miscellaneous 
expenses,  Ac.  The  sum  of  all  these  monies  thus  appropriated  by  the 
rate  of  the  town,  is  the  Tncn  Tax. 

In  the  Cities  the  same  is  done  by  the  city  couneiU,  they  vote  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  raised  and  expended  for  each  purpose,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  people  at  large  in  the  town  or  county  districts. 

Aseeuore  ofTaxee. 

There  is  another  set  of  officers  elected  by  both  towns  and  cities, 
called  the  Assessors.  These  are  chosen  annually.  The  sum  of  all  the 
appropriations  by  the  people  of  the  towns  and  the  councils  of  the 
cities,  and  also  the  amounts  required  by  the  State  and  Coimty,  are  all 
added  together  in  one  gross  sum,  and  this  is  given  to  the  Board  of 
Assessors  to  be  apportioned  among  the  people,  according  to  their 
means  of  payment. 

The  first  business  of  the  assessors  is  to  ascertain  the  amoimt 
which  each  person  in  the  city  or  town  may  possess,  and  the  sum  of 
all  the  estates  in  the  municipality.    For  this  purpose  every  one  is 
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required  by  the  law  to  make  areport  to  the  asseaaors  of  the  kind  abi 
value  of  all  his  property,  houaes,  lands,  ships,  merchandize,  moncpf  on 
hand,  or  at  interest,  stocks  in  railways,  bonds,  insurance  companiea, 
manufacturing  companies,  public  funds,  &o. 

In  some  cases  the  assessors  or  an  authorized  agent  call  upon  each 
tax  payer  for  this  information.  In  others,  printed  notices  containing 
the  requisition  of  the  law  and  stating  the  facts  desired  to  be  known, 
are  sent  to  each  one's  house,  and  again,  public  notices  for  the  same 
purpose  are  posted  in  public  places. 

The  State  taXy  ordered  by  the  legislature  to  be  paid  by  each  town ; 
the  county  tax^  assessed  on  the  town  by  the  county  commissioners ; 
and  the  tovm  iax^  ?oted  to  be  raised  by  the  town  for  domestic  expenses, 
all  together  constitute  the  total  Town  Tax.  These  are  put  into  the 
hands  of  the  assessors,  and  are  to  be  paid  by  the  people.  A  small 
portion  of  this  money  is  asseaaed  as  Poll  Tax  equally  upon  all 
male  adults.  This  varies  in  different  cities  and  towns  firom  a  dollar 
to  a  dollar  and  a^half,  or  from  four  to  six  English  shillings  for  each 
person.  In  a  few  towns  it  is  less,  and  in  some  towns  more.  This  is 
the  lowest  tax,  and  is  paid  by  every  one,  whether  he  has  any  estate 
or  not,  provided  he  can  pay  anything. 

The  rest  of  the  tax  is  to  be  aasessd  upon  estates  in  exact  propor- 
'  tion  to  their  valuation,  and  each  property-holder  pays  in  ratio  of  the 
amount  he  may  possess. 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  each  person's  estate,  he  or 
she  is  required  by  the  law  to  make  a  statement  thereof  to  the 
assessors.  This  includes  property  of  every  IpmiJ,— lands,  houses, 
stores,  warehouses,  shops,  bams,  stebles,  and  other  buildings  of  every 
sort,  goods,  merchand^,  stock-in-trade^  raw  materials,  manufac- 
tured articles,  machinery,  agricultural  produce,  cattie,  horses, 
carriages,  money  at  interest  more  than  money  hired,  stock  in  banks, 
railroads,  insurance  and  other  joint  stock  companies  or  corporations, 
ships,  household  furniture  of  over  a  thousand  dollars  value,  all  the 
property  real  and  personal,  visible  and  invisible,  is  required  by  the 
law  to  be  made  known  to  the  assessors  by  the  proprietors. 

All  the  real  estate,  lands,  buildings,  &c.,  are  matters  of  public 
record,  and  the  ownership  known  to  the  public  officer.  And  if 
the  owners  of  these  do  not  affix  a  proper  valuation,  the  assessors 
re-value  it,  and  more  commonly  the  owners  only  return  a  description 
of  this  class  of  property,  and  leave  to  the  assessors  the  work  of  valua- 
tion, which  they  do  according  to  their  best  judgment,  subject  to 
correction,  as  will  be  hereinafter  stated,  if  this  valuation  be  too 
high. 

The  farmer  makes  a  statement  of  the  number  of  acres  or  quantity, 
and  the  kinds  of  his  lands,  of  his  houses,  bams^  or  stables,  cattle^ 
horses,  sheep,  swine,  utensils,  grain,  hay,  &c.,  and  the  value  of  each. 
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A  trader  or  merchant  gives  an  aooonnt  of  big  houae,  store,  or 
warehouse,  if  he  is  the  owner  of  either  of  these,  his  stock  of  mer- 
chandise on  hand,  and  money  at  interest,  &c. 

A  blacksmith  reports  his  house,  shop,  or  smithj,  and  stock  of 
iron,  manufactured  or  unmanufactured,  on  hand,  &c. 

The  same  is  done  hj  men  in  all  other  occupations,  and  of  course 
each  ought  to  add  to  these  items  of  property  all  others  that  he  may 
possess.  Usually,  however,  the  tools  of  the  mechanic  and  the  small 
stock  of  materiiiJs  he  may  have  in  his  shop,  are  not  expected  to  be 
reported  or  taxed. 

The  tax  on  real  estate,  lands,  or  buildings,  is  assessed  upon  the 
proprietor,  and  not  upon  the  occupant,*  unless  by  contract  between 
these,  the  tenant  agrees  to  pay  it,  and  notice  thereof  is  given  to  the 
assessors.  In  this  case  the  tax  is  assessed  upon  him ;  but  this  does 
not  release  the  proprietor  from  the  responsibility  of  payment  if  the 
tenant  should  fail  to  do  so. 

All  real  estate,  and  all  substantial  personal  estate,  as  goods, 
wares,  merchandize,  are  taxable,  wherever  they  may  be ;  but  money 
at  interest,  stocks  in  banks,  railroads,  Ac.,  are  taxable,  wherever  the 
oumer  has  his  domicile  or  home.  Thus,  a  merchant  doing  business 
in  Boston  but  living  in  Dorchester  pays  taxes  on  his  warehouse, 
his  stock-in-trade,  &c.,  in  Boston,  and  the  taxes  on  his  dwelling, 
garden,  &c.,  his  bank-stock,  his  money  at  interest,  his  ships  at  sea, 
are  paid  in  Dorchester. 

Notwithstanding  that  the  law  requires  every  owner  of  property  to 
make  a  full  report  thereof  to  the  assessors,  yet  very  many  omit  to  do 
this.  In  this  case,  the  assessors  are  required  to  make  their  own 
estimate  or  valuation  of  the  estate,  and  to  assess  the  tax  accordingly, 
^his  is  called  '* dooming**  This  official  valuation  is  made  from  all 
the  means  of  information  the  assessors  can  obtain  j  and  often  where 
the  estate  is  invisible,  from  conjecture.  Of  course  there  is  danger  of 
over-valuation  and  excessive  assessment  of  tax.  Yet  the  tax-payer 
has  his  ready  remedy  if  he  thinks  he  is  charged  too  much.  He  has 
the  privilege,  within  a  certain  period,  of  presenting,  under  oath,  an 
exact  inventory  of  all  his  estate,  and  the  board  of  assessors,  unless 
they  have  reason  to  suspect  fraud,  are  obliged  to  correct  their  assess- 
ment accordingly. 

Nevertheless  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  submit  to  be 
"  doomed,"  and  are  eontent  with  leaving  the  vaJuation  of  their  estates 

*  It  may  be  proper  here  to  My,  that  in  the  United  States  aknoet  all  the 
cultivated  lands  or  Ihrms  are  occupied  and  cultivated  hy  the  propritior.  Very  km 
are  let  or  leased  to  tenants,  and  generally  if  a  person  or  family  own  a  farm  which 
they  do  not  wish  to  cultivate,  they  sell  it  at  their  earliest  opportunity,  and  usually 
to  some  one  who  desires  to  oocnpy  it.  In  the  villages  and  dties  there  are  many 
dwellings,  stores,  warehouses,  shops,  &&,  which  are  occupied  by  tenants,  yet  these 
by  no  m$ani  eonriUuts  the  nu^orUp  of  such  species  of  property. 
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to  these  public  officers.  And  on  the  contrary,  there  are,  in  every 
y^ar,  in  some  towns  certainly  and  in  most  towns  probably,  a  few 
who  feel  themselves  aggrieved,  and  complain  of  excessive  valuation 
and  undue  taxation,  and  claim  a  'redress  by  abatement,  which  they 
can  obtain  if  they  have  just  cause  for  such  reduction  of  public 
demand. 

Thus  the  loss,  which  the  public  treasury  might  suffer  from  the 
neglect  of  the  property-holders  to  make  a  statement  of  their  estates, 
is  nearly  prevented  by  the  power  which  the  assessors  have  to  make  a 
valuation  and  assessment  according  to  their  own  judgment,  and  even 
so  high  as  to  induce  the  tax-payer  to  make  the  exact  and  full  report 
of  his  affairs.  And  on  the  other  hand,  the  people  can  always  protect 
^  themselves  from  excessive  taxation,  by  making  this  exhibition  of  their 
financial  condition  even  afler  the  tax  is  imposed. 

Tet  there  is  a  veri/  prevalent  opinion  that  some  of  the  more 
wealthy  citizens,  much  of  whose  property  is  invisible, — ^in  money  at 
interest,  &c.,— do  not  bear  their  due  proportion  of  the  public 
burdens.  But  real  estate, — ^lands,  buildings,  &c., — cannot  escape  the 
observation  of  public  officers,  and  these  are  fully  taxed. 

Moreover,  in  Massachusetts,  the  clerks,  or  secretaries,  or  cashiers, 
of  all  banks,  railroad,  manufacturing,  insurance,  and  all  other  joint 
stock  companies  and  corporations,  which  are  established  or  autho- 
rized by  the  State,  are  required  by  the  law  to  make  record  of  the 
name  and  residence  of  each  stock  or  shareholder ;  and  the  recording 
officers  of  these  companies  and  corporations  are  also  required  by  the 
law  to  send  to  the  authorities  of  every  city  and  town  of  the  State  the 
name  of  every  stock  or  shareholder  who  may  belong  to  that  city  or 
town,  and  the  amount  held  by  each.  By  this  means  all  the  property 
in  corporations  held  by  citizens  of  the  State  is  made  known  to  the 
assessors,  and  none  of  it  escapes  taxation. 

Prom  these  sources,  the  reports  of  such  as  make  due  returns,  the 
reports  of  the  clerks  of  works  and  other  coporations,  the  public 
record,  and  the  visible  nature  of  all  real  estate,  and  finally  the  power 
of  the  assessors  to  "  doom  "  the  silent  property-holders,  an  approxima- 
tion is  made  to  the  true  value  of  the  estates  of  all  the  people,  and  the 
sum  of  these  is  the  total  valuation  of  the  city  or  town. 

Taking,  then,  the  whole  sum  of  money  required  to  be  raised  for 
State,  County,  and  Town  purposes,  and  deducting  from  this  the 
amount  to  be  assessed  on  the  FoUs  or  persons,  the  remainder  is  to  be 
assessed  upon  the  estates.  The  proportion  which  this  shall  bear  to 
the  whole,  on  the  rate  of  taxation,  is  a  simple  matter  of  arithmetic, 
and  is  very  easily  determined.  Having  arrived  at  this  rate,  it  is  an 
equally  easy  matter  to  determine  the  amount  which  each  one  shall 
pay.  Thus,  if  the  whole  valuation  of  the  Town,  as  that  of  Dorchester 
in  1859,  bo  11,000,000  dollars,  and  the  whole  tax  be  76,000. doUars, 
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of  which  2,000  dollars  are  to  be  asBessed  upon  the  Polls,  and  73,000 
dollars  on  the  estates,  then  the  rate  is  6  dollars  and  60  cents,  on 
1,000  dollars  property,  or  about  two-tUrde  of  one  per  cent*  and  every 
one  is  required  to  pay  this  proportion  of  his  estate  as  valued,  how- 
ever large,  and  no  more  than  this,  however  small,  his  property 
may  be.  The  taxes  in  Dorchester  are  somewhat  lower  than  the 
average  of  the  towns  in  Massachusetts. 

The  law  allows  the  assessors  to  assess  a  part  of  the  tax  upon 
Income :  that  is,  if  a  man  has  a  salary  of  one,  two,  three,  or  five 
thousand  dollars,  or  if  he  earns  so  much  by  his  profession,  inde- 
pendent of  his  property,  this  may  be  assumed  as  representing  a 
capital  that  would  yield  so  much,  and  he  may  be  taxed  accordingly, 
let  this  is  not  usually  included  in  the  valuation  and  assessment,  and 
all  Cities  and  Towns  within  my  knowledge,  assess  all  their  taxes, 
except  the  poll  or  personal  tax,  on  the  estates. 

The  law  allows  the  towns  to  receive  the  taxes  for  the  maintenance 
of  highways  in  labour,  and  the  people  may  repair  the  roads  them- 
selves, and  pay  no  money  for  this  purpose,  provided  the  town  votes 
to  do  so.  In  this  case,  the  town  fixes  the  rate  or  value  of  labour, 
which  is  usually  for  this  purpose  about  10  cents,  or  5  English  pence 
an  AouTf  for  a  man,  and  the  same  for  a  team  of  a  pair  of  oxen  and  a 
cart.  Thus,  a  man  whose  highway  tax  is  12  dollars,  works  or  sends 
men  to  work  twelve  days  of  ten  hours,  or  perhaps  three  men  and  a 
team  three  days  each,  always  under  the  direction  of  the  highway 
surveyor,  and  at  such  times  and  places  as  may  be  determined  and 
appointed  by  this  public  officer. 

This  method  of  repairing  the  roads  is  generally  preferred  in  the 
agricultural  towns  or  rural  districts ;  yet  it  is  not  deemed  to  be  the 
most  economical  for  the  larger  and  commercial  and  manufacturing 
towns  and  the  cities.  These  prefer  to  raise  the  money  for  the  high- 
ways in  money  with  that  for  all  other  purposes,  and  then  hire  such 
labour  as  may  be  needed  for  the  roads  and  streets,  and  pay  the  men 
the  usual  wages  in  money. 

JPurposee  of  Taxation. 

More  than  one-third  of  the  taxes,  in  Porchester  and  other  towns, 
is  for  the  purposes  of  Education  for  the  whole  people,  another  im- 
portant item  is  for  the  repairs  of  old,  and  the  opening  of  new,  Eoads. 
A  much  smaller  sum  is  raised  for  the  support  of  the  native  poor. 
The  foreign  paupers  are  supported  by  the  State.  At  the  town  meet- 
ing of  Dorchester,  holden  on  Monday,  the  28th  day  of  April,  1860, 

•  Assumisg  the  1^000  dollarB  to  yield  6  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  tax  of 
6*60  dollars  on  the  capital  of  1,000  dollars,  would  bo  equal  to  say  1  per  cent,  per 
annum  on  the  income-— ti  rate  very  different  from  the  rates  of  direct  assessment 
on  income  in  England.— Ed.  8,  J, 
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it  was  voted  to  raise  bj  taxation  69^25  dollars,  to  be  appropriated 
as  follows : — 

Por  the  rapport  of  achooli ^4,025 

,t  payment  of  debts  for  baQding  Bchool-honaes 9,000 

„  repair  of  highway!  8,000 

„  new  roada  and  widening  old  ones    7«500 

„  rapport  of  the  poor 4,000 

M  rapport  of  lunatics  in  hospitals  300 

,»  fire  department 2,000 

„  police  and  watch  ^ 2,400 

„  lighting  streets 600 

„  cemeteries 400 

„  town  offices  , 8,000 

MisoeUanfeous  and  incidental  .^ 9,000 

i^9,225 

These  financial  statistics  of  Dorchester  may  be  generallj  taken  as 
a  specimen  of  the  financial  management  of  the  towns  in  the  State, 
and  perhaps  of  other  northern  States.  Of  course,  the  towns  vary  in 
connection  with  the  difference  of  wants  and  means.  The  smaller 
towns  in  the  interior  have  fewer  roads,  and  those  are  less  used,  and 
therefore  need  less  expenditure  for  repairs.  They  also  hare  no  fire 
department  or  none  that  is  a  source  of  expense  to  the  public  treasury; 
on  the  other  hand  these  and  other  expenses  are  increased  in  the 
cities. 

In  all  the  towns  and  cities,  especially  in  New  England,  the  Educa- 
tional expenditure  is  the  predominant  item  in  taxation,  and  makes  a 
paramount  importance  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  and  probably  this 
is  paid  the  most  freely  and  cheerfully.  I  hare  never  known  the  town 
of  Dorchester  to  refuse  to  raise  the  full  amount  asked  by  the  School 
Committee,  and  hardly  an  objection  offered  either  by  the  most 
wealthy,  who  have  large  sums  to  pay,  and  perhaps  no  cUldren  to  be 
educated,  or  by  the  less  favoured  classes  to  whom  any  tax  on  their 
little  property  is  a  burden. 

Although  these  taxes  are  determined  by  the  whole  town  in  public 
meeting,  where  every  voter  has  equal  power,  and  where  the  poor,  who 
having  no  property  and  pays  only  a  fixed  and  small  poll  tax  and 
whose  burdens  cannot  be  increased  by  any  amount  of  appropriation, 
can  yet  vote  for  any  amount  of  taxation  that  must  be  entirely  paid 
by  the  estates  of  others,  yet  I  have  never  known  of  any  instance  in 
which  the  mass  of  the  people  took  advantage  of  their  power,  or 
where  the  poorer  voters  urged  or  attempted  to  raise  extravagant 
sums  for  education  or  other  purpose  from  which  they  or  their  families 
migh)}  derive  [^vantage,  but  have  none  of  the  burden. 
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Sbbfdok  in  Btt88XA  ai  the  Pr&$eni  Tims. 
By  Db.  Hichelsek,  of  the  Board  of  Trade. 

[Bead  fai  Seotion  (F),  Eoonomio  Soienoe  and  Statiitics,  of  the  Britiih  Assodatioii 
to  the  AdTuoement  of  Soieiioe^  at  Oxford,  80th  Jvoe,  I860.] 

HiSTOBT  shows  that  Bondage  or  Serfdom  is  more  an  European  than 
an  Asiatic  institution. 

In  Siberia  there  are  as  much  as  153  owners  to  only  1,800  serfs, 
while  the  whole  of  Trans-Caucasia  counts  only  44  owners.  In  the 
whole  o(  Asiatic  Bueeia  where  the  population  amounts  to  2,818,948 
souls,  there  counts  in  average  but  one  bondsman  to  1,530  male  free- 
men (in  the  Eussian  statistics  only  the  male  population  is  counted), 
while  in  European  Eussia  (exclusive  of  Poland)  there  are  in  a  male 
population  of  28,613,880  souls,  10,844,900  bondsmen  or  37  per  cent, 
of  the  population.  The  proportion,  however,  varies  very  materially 
in  the  different  parts,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  following  table : — 


Governments. 

Mile 

Population. 

Female 

PopolaUon. 

Bondmen. 

Per  Cent. 

of  the 
Population. 

1,318,900 
1,227,000 
931.300 
253,000 
792,000 
1,662,800 
402,900 
284,400 
263,100 
572,200 

i»444*855 

1,222,338 

919,566 

27«»477 
762,617 

i»899»583 

366,616 

270,265 

.     291,410 

*87i343 

1,980,783 

1,685,390 

1,230.707 

28 

18,344 

89,416 

19,992 

16,140 

22,180 

74,592 

7, .67 

Tula 

68-" 

MohUew  

66' « 

Archang^^l    ,. 

o-oi 

Bes  Arabia  

j.ie 

Viatka 

2-" 

^.60 

Astraehaa    

j.M 

Olonez 

4.00 

Tanria 

y.O* 

In  the  high  north.  Archangel  and  Olonez,  the  climate  does  not 
admit  of  bondage,  while  in  the  later  conquests  of  Eussia,  as  also  in 
Siberia  and  Trans-Caucasia,  bondage  has  but  slowly  found  a  footing. 
Within  the  triangle  which  may  be  drawn  from  St.  Petersburg  to 
Caminezk  in  Fadolia,  thence  to  the  town  Yiatka,  and  thence  again 
to  St.  Petersburg,  lie  the  governments  mostly  crowded  with  serfs. 
The  point  of  the  triangle  is  situated  towards  Asia,  and  the  front 
towards  Europe,  i.e.,  the  bondage  percentage  diminishes  in  propor- 
tion as  it  approaches  Asia.  The  government,  Moscow,  situated  in 
the  centre  of  the  triangle  forms  a  rather  exceptional  point,  the  popu- 
lation (male  and  female)  being  there  2,654,700,  while  the  number  of 
the  serfs  is  only  989,670,  or  87  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

The  greatest  number  is  found  in  the  South-west,  in  the  former 
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Polish  Ukrame,  among  the  inhabitants  of  little  Busiiay  in  the 
gOTemments  Shitomer,  Berdichers,  Caminizk,  and  the  neighbouring 
Kishenew.  Thence  only  follow  in  due  rank  the  old  great  Bussian 
provinces. 

The  number  of  aeff^oumera  in  the  whole  empire  is  114,697  or 
0*^^  per  cent,  of  the  whole  population,  making  in  average  one 
owner  to  94^  serfs,  and  we  can  therefore  justly  saji  that  every  third 
free  man  is  there  an  owner  of  about  100  serfs. 

The  largest  serfdom  is  found  in  the  governments  Perm  and  Kieff, 
where  the  owners  possess  from  829  to  2,282  serfs  each.  Serfdom  is, 
generally  speaking,  more  frequent  where  the  possession  of  owners 
oscillates  between  100  and  800  souls. 

In  the  South  and  East  of  Sussia,  the  possession  sinks  from  75  to 
19  serfs  per  owner.  The  statistical  development  on  that  point  within 
the  last  twenty  years  gives  the  following  result : — 


Soft. 

1837-38    10.870,064 

1857-58    10,844,902 


Peree&ta((e 
of  FopnlatuNL 

44 

..        37 


Serfdom  has  thus  relatively  diminished  by  about  7  per  cent., 
owing  partly  to  the  liberation  of  the  military  serfs  after  twelve  years 
service,  and  partly  to  the  purchase  of  their  liberty  by  various  a)m- 
munities. 

With  the  diminution  of  serfdom  by  about  25,000  souls,  the 
population  rose  by  4^  millions  or  by  18  per  cent.  The  following 
comparative  table  gives  the  division  of  serfs  among  the  respective 
owners : — 


Owners, 
with  or  without  Land. 


1837-38. 


Owners. 


Serfs. 


1857-58. 


Owners. 


Serfs. 


Noblemen  without  land    

Estate  owners  with  less  thani 

20  serfs J 

Estate  owners  with  from  21  \ 

to  100    / 

Ditto  from  101  to  500 

Ditto  from  501  to  1,000 

Aboye  1,000 

Total 


17,763 
58,457 

30,417 

16,740 
2,273 
1,453 


62,183 
450,037 

1*500,357 

3*634, 1 94 
1,562,831 
3*566,959 


5,508 
47,465 

35,441 

19,590 
2,433 
1.437 


15*390 
357*496 

1,628,884 

3,857,555 
i*59»»637 
3,260,005 


125,103 


10,776,561 


81,874 


10,710,967 


The  number  of  landless  owners  is  very  largely  reduced,  and  the 
class  is  visibly  on  the  verge  of  extinction,  as  is  also  that  of  the  small 
owners  under  20,  and  even  more  so  than  that  of  the  harge  oumert  of 
above  1,000  souh.    Increased,  have  only  the  middle  classes,  those 
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poBBesobag  from  100  to  500  serfs.  Bather  more  than  a  third  of  the 
owners  belong  to  the  class  possessing  in  average  abont  200  serfs,  and 
somewhat  less  than  a  third  are  those  of  2,000,  while  the  remaining 
grades  form  the  link  between  the  two  extreme  classes. 

About  five-sixth  of  the  total  number  of  serfs  belong  to  owners  of 
above  100  souls,  and  if  we  calculate  the  value  of  a  male  serf  800  s.  r. 
(507.)  according  to  Bussian  statistics,  and  of  a  female  serf  at  100  s.  r. 
(177.)  the  annual  income  of  a  single  serf  at  5  per  cent,  would  come 
to  about  20  s.  r.,  or  2,000  s.  r.  (3387.)  for  100  souls,  independant  of 
the  income  derived  from  land. 
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BBITI8H  ASSOOIATIOir,  1860. 


Thibtibth  Meeting  qf  the  Bbitish  Absooiatiok  for  the  Advance- 
ment  qf  Science^  held  at  Oxford,  27th  June — 4dh  July^  1860. 

Section  (F). — JSeonomie  Science  and  Statistiec. 

JPresident. — Nabsatt  W.  Seitiob,  M  JL,  late  Profenor  of  Political  Eoonomj. 
Oxford. 

J^ice-Prendenti. — Sir  John  P.  Boileaa,  Bart;  James  Heywood,  F.B.S.;  Lord 
Monteagle;  Honckton  Miles,  M.P.;  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier,  IiL.D.»  D.C.L.; 
Sir  Andrew  Orr;  Sir  J.  Kay  Shnttleworth,  Bart.;  Colonel  Sykes,  H.P.; 
William  Tite,  M.P. 

SeeretarisM. — ^William  Newmarch;  Edmund  Macroryy  M.A.;  Bey.  J.  E.  T. 
Rogers,  H.A.,  Magdalen  Hall,  Tooke  Professor  of  Political  Economy,  King's 
College,  London. 

Commt^e.— Dr.  Bird;  Henry  G.  Bohn;  Rev.  J.  Booth,  LL.D.;  C.  Holte 
Braoebridge;  Dr.  Camps;  Robert  Chambers;  David  Chadwick;  Edwin  Chad* 
wick,  C.B.;  William  Donnelly,  C.B.,  LL.D.;  Henry  Fawcett,  M.A.;  Joseph 
John  Fox;  J.  W.  Eraser;  Frederick  W.  Haddon;  James  M<Connel:  Professor 
More,  LL.D.;  Rev.  W.  Monk,  M.A.,  F.R.A.S.;  Arthnr  Moore;  Professor  Neate; 
Alderman  Neild  (Manchester);  Professor  Pearson;  FrederidE  Pordy;  Heniy 
Roberts;  John  Shnttleworth;  H.  Ambrose  Smith;  Alderman  Spien,  F.S.A.; 
Thomas  B.  Sprague,  M.A.;  John  Strang,  LL.D.;  Robert  IT^^lkinson,  F.R.C.P.; 
Thomas  ^^Hlson,  MJL 

The  following  Papers  occupied  the  attention  of  the  Section : — 

Thuredmf,  2Sth  June,  1860. 

1.  The  Frendent. — Opening  Address. 

2.  Frederick  Furdy. — On  the  System  of  Poor  Law  Medical  Belief. 

3.  Ediffin  Chadujicky  C.B. — On  the  Physiological  as  well  as  Psycho- 

logical Limit  to  Mental  Labour. 

Friday,  2^th  June,  1860. 

1.  Henry  Faufcett,  M.A.,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,   Cambridge, — 

Dr.  Whewell  on  the  Method  of  Politick  Economy. 

2.  Bev.  Jamee  Booth,  LL.D,,  F.B.8. — On  the  true  Principles  of  an 

Income  Tax. 

3.  Henry  Boberts,  F,S,A, — Notes  on  various  Efforts  to  improve  the 

Pomidliaiy  Condition  of  the  Labouring  Glasses. 

Saturday,  SOth  June,  1860. 

1.  Henry  Fawcett,  M.A,,  Fellow  of  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge, — On 
Co-operative  Societies,  their  Social  and  Political  Aspect. 
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2.  WtUiam  ITewmareh, — On  some  suggested  Scbemes  of  Taxation, 

and  the  difficulties  of  them. 

3.  JSdwin  Ohadwiek,  0,B. — On  the  Eoonomioal  Besults  of  Military 

Drill  in  popular  Schools. 

4.  Dr,  Miehelsm. — Serfdom  in  Bnssia. 


Monday,  2nd  July,  1860. 

1.  J.J.  Foss. — On  the  Province  of  the  Statistician. 

2.  Bichard  JDowden. — Local  Taxation  for  Local  Purposes. 

3.  Miss  Carpenter. — Statistics  of  Schools  for  Neglected  Children. 

4.  John  BRtehman. — On  Sanitary  Prainage  of  Towns. 

Tuesday,  Zrd  July,  1860. 

1.  B.  Jarvis  (Boston,  Z7.  S.). — On  the  System  of  Taxation  prevailing 

in  the  United  States. 

2.  H.  J  Ker  Borter,  M,BJ.A.—^me  hints  for  the  Building  of 

Cottages  for  Agricultural  Labourers. 

3.  J.  M,  MUohsll. — On  the  Statistics  of  the  Herring  Fishery  on  the 

British  Coasts. 


Note, — A  Sermon  was  preached  before  the  Association  at  St.  Mary'a  by 
Dr.  Temple,  the  Head  Master  of  Rugby.  The  Committee  of  Section  (F)  unani- 
mously adopted  a  reeolutiony  requesting  Dr.  Temple  to  publish  the  disooorse ;  and 
aooor^ngly  it  may  now  be  had  of  J.  H.  &  J.  Parker,  877|  Strand  (price  1#.),  under 
the  title  of  "  The  Belations  of  Science  to  Beligion.'' 
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INTEENATIONAIi  STATISTICAL  CONQEBSS,  1860. 


The  FovETH  Session  of  ike  Iktebkatiokal  Statistioax  Cokgbebs 
teas  opened  in  Loin>oir,  at  Kn^&'s  College,  Stbaitd,  on  liJonday^ 
the  l^th  JuU/,  1860,  ly  H:.B.H.  The  Fsikce  Covbobt,  ae 
FresidefU. 

The  Official  Delegates  and  the  Officers  of  the  several  SectionB  were 
as  follows  :— 

FOBEIGN  OFFICIAL  DELEGATES. 

AusTBiA* — ^Hif  Excellency  Bazon  Czceniigy  Privy  Comidllor,  I^rector  of  the 
Imperial  Statistical  Department  at  Yienna. 

BATABIA.^-Dr.  F.  B.  W.  Hermann,  State  Councillor,  Director  of  the  Statis- 
tical Department  at  Mmiich,  and  of  the  General  Administration  of  Mines  and  Salt 
Works. 

Beloiitic. — H.  A.  Qn^telet,  Director  of  the  Royal  Observatoty,  President 
of  the  Central  Statistical  Commission;  M.  A.  Yiaschers,  Member  of  the  Board 
of  Mines,  and  of  the  Central  Statistical  Commission;  M.  X.  Heoschling,  Chef  de 
Dhisian  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior,  Secretary  of  the  Central  Statistical 
Commisnon. 

Bbazil.— His  Excellency  the  Chevalier  Carralho  Moreira. 

DxuKASX. — ^Dr.  C.  K,  David,  State  Conndllor,  Director  of  the  Statistical 
Department  at  Copenhagen. 

Fbancx. — ^M.  A.  Legoyt,  Director  of  the  General  Statistical  Department 
of  France  in  the  Ministry  of  Agricoltore,  Commerce,  and  Pablic  Works. 

Hahbubo,  Lubbok,  abd  Brembk. — Dr.  C.  W.  Asher,  LL.D.,  Member  of  the 
Statistical  Department  at  Hamburg. 

Hakoybb. — ^Professor  Wappaus. 

HoLLABP. — ^Dr.  M.  M.  De  Banmhaner,  Director  of  the  Statistical  Department 
of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior;  Dr.  T.  Ackersdyck,  President  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Commission. 

MBCELBVBTJBa-SOHWBBiK. — ^Baron  Maltzahn,  First  Prendent  of  the  Patriotic 
Agricoltoral  Sodety,  Member  of  the  Statistical  Bcnrd  of  Mecklenborg-Sdiwerin. 

NoBWAY. — Professor  J.  K.  Daa. 

Pbvbsu.— Dr.  E.  Engel,  Privy  Councillor,  Director  of  the  General  StatisAicd 
Department  of  Prussia;  Dr.  F.  G.  Schubert,  Privy  Councillor,  Profenor  at  the 
Univernty  of  EoBnigsberg,  Member  of  the  PrusBian  Chamber  of  Deputies. 

BUBSIA. — ^Dr.  J.  B.  Wemadski,  State  Coundllor,  Member  of  the  Central 
Statistical  Committee  of  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior;  M.  de  Bonchen,  of  the 
Central  Commission  of  Statistics  in  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior. 

SAXE-CoBiTBa  ABD  Sazb-Meibibgeb. — ^M.  G.  Hopf,  Financial  Councillor, 
Director  of  the  Life  Assurance  Bank  for  Germany  in  Gotha. 

gPAiB. Count  de  Bipalda,  Central  Statistiad  Commission  at  Madrid. 

Sweden. — Dr.  F.  Th.  Berg,  Member  of  the  Board  of  Health  at  Stockholm, 
Director  of  the  Statistical  Department  of  Sweden. 

SwiTZEBLABD. — M.  Vogt»  Director  of  the  Federal  Statistical  Department  at 
Berne;  M.  Kolb,  of  Zurich. 

TuBEBT. — ^Agop  Effendi,  Secretary  of  the  Ottoman  Legation  at  Riris. 

XJbited  States.—- Judge  Longstreet,  and  Dr.  Jarvis. 
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COLONIAL  DELEGATES. 

AVBTBALIA:— 

New  South  Wales. — Staart  A.  DonaldBon,  Edward  Hamilton,  James 
Macarfhnr. 

QuBEVSLAin). — ^M.  Marsh,  M.P. 

ViOTOBiA.— W.  WestgartilL 

SoTTTH  Athbtbaija. — £.  Stephens. 

Taskaitia.—- J.  A.  Tool. 

New  Zealand. — J.  E.  Fitzgerald. 
Bbitish  GuLiNA. — ^W.  Walker,  Colonial  Secretary. 
Caitada.— J.  T.  Gait,  Finance  Minister. 
Cape  oe  Good  Hope.— W.  Field. 
Cetlok. — Sir  Charles  Maocarthy. 
Jahaioa  A5D  Baebadoes. — Stephen  Gave,  M.P. 
Matjbitiub. — G,  Fropier. 

lomAS  l8LAin>8. — H.  Dnimmond  Wolff,  C.M.G.,  Civil  Secretary. 
India  was  represented  by  M.  Homidge,  Chief  OfiOoer  of  the  Statistical  Depart- 
ment at  the  India  Office. 


THE  OFFICE  BEARERS  OF  THE  CONGRESS  WERE  AS  FOLLOWS  :-- 

Pretideni, — ^His  Royal  Highness  The  Peikob  Coksobt. 

Vice-Prendenti. — ^The  Right  Hon.  T.  Milner  Gibson,  M.P.,  Prendent  of  the 
Board  of  Trade;  the  Right  Hon.  W.  F.  Cowper,  M.P.,  First  Commissioner  of  Her 
Migesty's  Works  and  Pnblic  Boildings. 

honorary  Viee-PretidmUt, — ^The  Official  Delegates. 

8ecretain99  (Foreign). — M.  Le  Chevalier  Debranz;  M.  Chatelain;  M.  Corr 
van  der  Maeren.    (EnglUh)  Dr.  Farr,  F.R.S.;  J.  T.  Hsmmack,  R.  Yalpy. 


First  Ssctiok. — Judicial  StaiitHeM. 

PrendetU.'—lhe  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Broogham  and  Yanx. 

Vice-PreiidenU  (Foreign), — ^Agop  Effendi,  Delegate  for  Turkey;  Dr.  Asher, 
Delegate  for  the  Hanse  Towns;  Phxfessor  J.  K.  Daa,  Delegate  for  Norway; 
Jad^  Longstreet,  Delegate  for  the  United  States.  (Xngliek)  Right  Hon«  Joseph 
Na|rier;  Vice-Chanoellor  Sir  W.  Pfcge  Wood,  V.P.R.S. 

Seeretariee  (Foreign), — ^M.  de  Konlonizine.  (Englieh)  Samuel  Redgrave; 
Leone  Levi,  Barrister-at-Law ;  J.  HiU  Williams. 


Secokd  Section. — Sanitary  StatittieB. 

Preeideni.^-'The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbnry. 

yiee-Pretidenie  (I^eign). — ^Dr.  M.  M.  Banmhaner,  Delegate  for  Holland; 
Dr.  Berg,  Delegate  for  Sweden;  M.  Hopf,  Delegate  for  the  Saxon  Duchies. 
(EnglisXJTiBoovaat  Ebrington;  Sir  James  Clark,  Bart,  F.R.S. 

SeeretoHee  (Foreign). — Dr.  S.  Neumann;  Dr.  A.  Miahry.  (JEnglieK) 
Dr.  Mc William,  C.B.,  F.R.S.;  Dr.  Sutherland;  Dr.  Greenhill. 
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Thibd  Sectiok. — Industrial  Statistics:  Agriculture  and  Mhnng, 

President. — ^The  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Stanley,  H.P. 

Viee-Prendewts  (Foreign), — HU  £xoellency  tiie  BaroQ  Czoemig,  Delegate  for 
Anfltria;  his  Excellency  the  Chevalier  de  Carvalho  Mordra,  Delegate  for  Bnudl; 
Count  Ripalda,  Delegate  for  Spain;  M.  YuBchers,  Delegate  for  Belgium;  Dr.  Her^ 
mann.  Delegate  for  Bavaria.  (JSngluh)  Sir  Roderick  I.  Morchiflon,  D.C.L.,  FJR.S., 
y.P.R.G.S.,  Director-General  of  the  Qeological  Survey;  the  Registrar-General  of 
Ireland. 

Secretariet  (JV>rM^).-*H.  Coqnerel;  Dr.  Otto  HUhner.  {JBmffUsk)  Robert 
Hnnty  F.R.S.y  Keeper  of  the  Mining  ReoordB,  Mnsemn  of  Practical  Geology; 
A.  Bonham-Carter;  Dr.  Norton  Shaw,  Sec.  R.G.S.;  William  Clode. 

EousTH  Section. — Oommereial  Statistics* 

President. — ^Nassan  W.  Senior. 

Vtce-Presidente  (Foreign),  —  Profenor  Ackersdyck,  Delegate  for  Belgium; 
M.  David,  Delegate  for  Denmark ;  Baron  Haltzahn,  Delegate  for  Mecklenbnrgb- 
Schwerin ;  Dr.  Schubert^  Delegate  for  Pruada.  (FngUeh)  Leonard  Homer,  John 
Crawfturd,  Henry  G.  Bohn. 

Secretaries  (Foreign). — ^M.  M.  Chatehiin.  (English)  WVQiam  Newmarcb, 
Alexander  Redgrave,  H.  Reader  Lack. 

Fifth  Segtiok. — Census:  Military  and Naod  Statistics. 

President, — ^The  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  Stanhope. 

Viee^Presidents  (Foreign). -^lA,  Legoyt,  Delegate  for  France;  M.  Vogt,  Dele- 
gate for  Switzerland;  Profesaor  WappauB,  Delegate  for  Hanover;  Dr.  Wemaddd, 
Delegate  for  Russia.  (EngUsK)  the  Registrar -General  of  Shigland;  Coloiid 
Sykes,  H.P. 

Secretaries  (^orm[^).-— Captain  Pigeard;  Captain  Sierakowskii  Dr.  Varren- 
trapp.  (English)  Dr.  T.  Graham  Balfour,  F.R.S.;  Dr.  Bryaoo.  F.B.S.;  Froderick 
Hendriks. 

Sixth  Ssotion. — Statistical  Methods^  S[c. 


President, — Monsieur  A. 

Vice-Presidents  (Foreign). — M.  de  Bouchen,  Delegate  for  Russia;  Dr.  Engel, 
Delegate  for  Prussia ;  M.  Eolb,  Delegate  for  Switzerland.  (English)  G,  A.  Hamil- 
ton, R.  Monckton  Milnes,  M.P. ;  James  Heywood,  F.R.S. 

Secretaries  (Foreign).  —  M.  Corr  van  der  Maeren;  Professor  Kapustine. 
(English)  Samuel  Brown,  F.S.S.,  V.P.,  Inst.  Act.;  Thomas  Michell,  P.B.G.S.; 
John  Winter  Jones. 


On  Thursday,  the  19th  July  (1860),  the  Official  Delegates  and 
the  leading  persons  connected  with  the  Congress  were  entertained 
at  Dinner  at  the  Freemasons'  TaTem,  by — 

The  Pbbsidbkt  aitd  Couitoil  op  the  Statistical  Societt, 

The  Pbesidekt  akd  CouirorL  of  the  Iitstitutb  of  Actuabieb, 

AKD  THE  Actuaries'  Club. 

The  Chair  was  occupied  by  Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  and  the  Vice- 
Chairs  by  Mr.  Jellicoe  and  Mr.  Ansell.  Nearly  two  hundred  persons 
were  present. 
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PKOOBBDINGS  OP  THE  STATISTICAL  SOCIETY. 


Session  1859-60. 


Mni  Ordinary  Meeting, — Session  1859-60. 
Tuesday,  15th  Sovember,  1859. 

Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  Vice-Preeident,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  PellowB  of  the  Society, 
viz.: — 

Thomiit  EUiacm  Esq.  |  Bamett  SDith,  Esq. 

Hon.  Francis  Hindu.  |  Patrick  MMsnaghten  TaSt»  Esq. 

l^]]]iun  George  Wilks,  Esq. 

The  Chairman  gave  an  account  of  the  Proceedings  of  Section 
(F),  Economic  Science  and  Statistics,  of  the  British  Association  at 
its  recent  Meeting  at  Aberdeen. 

Mr.  Heywood  gave  an  account  of  the  recent  Meeting  of  the 
National  Association  for  the  promotion  of  Social  Science,  at 
Bradford. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  Oa  the  Becent  Statistics  of  Prussia."  By  Sir  Francis  H. 
Ooldsmid,  Bart.,  M.P.,  Q.C. 

Second  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1859-60. 
Tuesday,  20^A  Deeemher,  1859. 

Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Cliair. 

1?he  following  Cacndidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.:— 

John  Coles,  Esq.  I      Bev.  J.  E.  Tborold  Kogera,  M.A. 

Henry  James  Fhillips,  Esq.        |      Henry  Riseboroogh  Sbarman,  Esq. 
Samuel  Wbitbread,  Esq.,  M.P. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

**  On  the  Bate  of  Wages  in  the  Cotton  Districts  during  the  last 
"  Twenty  Tears."    By  David  Chadwick,  Esq. 

Third  Ordinary  Meeting.— Session  1859-60. 
Tuesday,  VJth  January,  1860. 

Colonel  Sykesy  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Candidate  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Society, 
\iz.: — 

Edward  Gamps,  Esq. 
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The  following  Paper  was  read: — 

"  On  the  Distribution  and  Productiveness  of  Taxes,  with  reference 
"  to  the  Prospective  Ameliorations  in  the  Public  Bevenue  of  tho 
*'  United  Kingdom."    Bj  Leone  Levi,  Esq. 


JPourth  Ordinary  Meeting. — Sesiion  1859-60. 
Tue$day,  list  February,  1860. 

Sir  John  P.  Boileau,  Bart.,  P.E.S.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Pellows  of  the  Socieiy, 
viz.: — 

Frederick  Bigg,  Esq.  I  Francifl  Galton,  Esq. 

F.  FergoBon  C^mroux,  Esq.  |  Philip  Henry  Holland,  Esq. 

Walter  Joseph  West,  Esq. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

*'  On  the  Becent  Statistics  of  Spain."    By  Prederick  Hendrika, 
Esq. 

Kfth  Ordinary  Meeting.— Seuion  1859-60. 
Tuesday ,  20th  March,  1860. 

Charles  Jellicoe,  Esq.,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Pellows  of  the  Society, 
viz.  :— 

T.  B.  L.  Baker,  Esq.  I  John  Qlorer,  Esq. 

James  Bennett,  Esq.  I  Daniel  Otvamey,  Esq. 

Henry  Fawcet^  Esq.  |  Edmund  Potter,  Esq. 

M.  E.  Levasseur  and  M.  J.  E.  Horn,  of  Paris,  were  elected 
Foreign  Honorary  Members  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Lumley,  one  of  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  read  a  Paper 
*'  On  the  Aboriginal  Inhabitants  of  New  Zealand."    By  F.  D. 
Fenton,  Esq. 

aiigth  Ordinary  Meeting.— Seeeion  1859-60 
nieeday,  17th  Jpnl,  1860. 

Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Societj, 
viz.: — 

Heniy  Freeman  Hewlings,  Esq.       |  Sir  Godfrey  J.  Thomas,  Bart. 

The  following  Paper  was  read  :— 

"  On  Indian  Currency  and  Banking."    By  William  Newmarcfai 
Esq. 
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Seventh  Ordinary  Meeting. — Session  1859-60. 
Tuesday,  l^th  May,  1860. 

Edwin  Chadwick,  Esq.,  C.B.,  in  the  Chair. 
The  following  Candidates  were  elected  Fellows  of  the  Society, 


VIZ.: 


Bobert  Dadley  Barter,  Esq. 
M.  A.  Black,  Esq. 


Thomas  MoMom  Meekiii,  Esq. 
John  W.  Willaiis,  Esq. 


The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

"  On  the  Statistics  of  the  Poor  Eate  before  and  since  the  Poor 
"  Law  Amendment  Act."    By  Frederick  Purdy,  Esq. 

Eighth  Ordinary  Meeting.— Session  1859-60. 
Tuesday,  Vdth  June,  1860. 

Colonel  Sykes,  M.P.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

The  following  Paper  was  read : — 

**  On  the  Application  of  a  New  Statistical  Method  to  the  Ascer- 
**  tainment  of  the  Votes  of  Majorities  in  a  more  Exhaustive  manner." 
By  Thomas  Hare,  Esq. 
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I. — New  South  Wale^^Proposed  New  Regukaion  for  Sale  and  Oceupation 

of  Lande. 

Thb  following  is  a  brief  sammary  of  the  proyisions  contained  in  the 
Land  Bill  of  the  New  South  Wales  Goyermnent,  introdaoed  in  the  Session 
of  1860. 

"  1.  The  land  is  to  be  surveyed  into  eighty  acre  sections,  divisiUe  into  portioDs 
r  acres  each,  as  near  as  die  natural  features  of  the  land  will  admit. 

'  2.  There  is  to  be  free  selection  of  these  lots,  at  ten  ehilUngM  per  acre,  with- 
out any  subsequent  restriction  or  stipulation  as  to  improvement,  occupancy,  or  right 
of  transfer. 

"  3.  The  right  of  entry  and  occupation  on  lands  unoccupied  and  unsurveyed, 
without  purchase,  is  acknowledged.  This  new  class  of  squatters,  or  backwoodsmen, 
will  have  a  pre-emptive  right  over  the  lands,  w)t  exceeding  820  acres,  they  may 
fence  in.  lliey  will  merely  have  to  pay  assessment,  and  will  have  priority  of  right 
to  purchase  at  10«.  an  acre  after  the  survey  has  readhed  them. 

"  4.  Land  orders,  transferable,  will  be  issued  on  the  pi^yment  of  Twenty  pounds 
for  each  into  the  tresumry. 

"  5.  The  only  knds  reserved  from  selection  are  those  in  the  counly  of  Cumber- 
land, and  in  any  town  or  city.  There  are  to  be  no  reserves  along  railways  or  in 
the  suburbs  of  towns,  and  the  reserve  along  the  sea  coast  and  rivers  will  be  only 
two  chains  instead  of  three  miles  as  in  Victoria. 

"  6.  The  only  cases  wherein  the  system  of  sale  by  auction  shall  be  adopted,  are 
in  the  disposal  of  Town  lands,  and  where  special  surveys  of  not  less  than  820  acres 
are  demanded.  Lands  so  surveyed  will,  on  the  demand  of  any  bidder,  be  put  up  in 
forty  acre  portions. 

"  7.  The  hmd  is  to  be  surveyed  in  blocks  of  8,000  acres  area,  to  be  called 
Settiements,  and  any  purchaser  within  any  such  area  shall  have  the  right  of  free 
grass  over  the  whole  of  the  unsold  portion  of  the  8,000  acres. 

"  8.  Every  Town,  Qold  Field  and  Settiement  not  already  Municipalised,  is  to 
have  a  Local  Coundl,  composed  of  the  Government  Land  Commissioner  and  two 
elected  Commissioners.  This  Coundl  is  to  have  the  power  of  regulating  common- 
age, water  privileges,  roads,  and  lands  dedicated  to  peculiar  purposes. 

**  9.  Crown  grants  are  to  be  issued  immediately  on  completion  of  the  pnrdiaBe; 
and  no  minerals,  except  gold  and  silver,  are  to  be  reserved. 
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"  10.  Diipates  ire  to  be  leitled  hj  arbitratian,  and  timple  provisioiis  are  iiiad» 
far  dividing  the  expenae  of  ftnciog  between  neighboazing  ownen. 

These  are  the  principal  points  respecting  the  Sale  of  Lands*  It  will  be 
seen  that,  with  the  exception  of  deferred  payments,  they  far  outbid  the 
indnoementa  held  ont  by  the  Victoria  Bill.  The  rest  of  the  Bill  ragmktet 
the  occupation  of  the  Crown  Lands  by  pastonkl  sqnatten. 

"  11.  The  Orders  in  Gooncil  are  ezpreflsly  repealed,  except  as  rebtea  to  leases 
actually  laaned  or  promised,  and  it  is  declared  that  there  shall  in  fhture  be  no  tight 
of  renewal  or  pre-emption  to  this  daas  of  oocai»ers. 

"  12.  In  Kitnre,  Oocopati<m  Lioenaes  shall  only  be  valid  from  year  to  year,  and 
these  licenses  shall  not  affect  the  surrey,  selection,  or  sale  of  the  land.  Three 
months'  notice  will,  however,  be  generally  given  prior  to  any  extensive  sorvey. 

**  18.  The  asMSsment  on  JS^ser*  is  to  be  10  per  centl  on  their  value ;  a  new 
valuation  to  be  made  every  six  yeara. 

"  14.  Licenses  to  take  nunerals,  timber,  stone,  &c.,  are  to  be  chargeable  with  a 
fee  of  5/.;  but  where  a  defined  area  of  mineral  lands  is  secured  to  the  lioeasne,  the 
rent  will  be  6«.  an  acre. 

'*  16.  There  will  be  free  grass  for  traveUmg  stock  for  half-a-mile  cm  each  sids 
of  the  highways.  HoiBes  and  cattle  nrast  travel  at  least  seven  voaka,  and  sheep 
five  miles  every  day.'' 


II.— 2>MC0Mfy  0/  Silver  in  CdUfomia^  Jul^,  1859. 

Statshsnts  hare  from  time  to  time  arrived  in  this  country  during  the 
last  nine  months  as  regards  aUeged  laige  discoveries  of  Silver  in  California. 
It  is  obviously  needful  to  receive  all  sneh  aocounta  with  caution,  if  not 
with  suspicion.  In  the  Mamimg  C^nmiek  of  6th  June,  1800,  there  appeared 
the  following  detail  of  an  alleged  personal  visit  to  the  new  silver  region  :-*- 

"  It  was  only  in  Jnly,  1869,  that  Sileer  deponU  were  first  fimnd  in  the  disMct 
of  Weetem  Utah,  at  a  place  eaUed  Washoe.  ITithin  a  hundred  yards  of  the  ledge 
in  which  lies  the  Comstock  lead,  there  were  profitable  phuser  diggings,  parallel  with 
the  ledge.  A  miner  working  his  way  up  this  placer,  found  his  rocker  invaded  by  a 
bhu^  aabstanoe,  which  all  his  eilbrts  failed  to  wash  cot  In  despair,  he  comphuned 
that  <  this  black  stuff'  had  got  into  his  gold  and  spoiled  hia  work.  The  Uack 
Babetanoe  proved  to  be  pore  salphnrets  of  silver ;  and  when  that  was  ascertained,  it 
was  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  to  look  fbr  the  vein  and  find  it  ra  the 
ledge  of  rock  which  cropped  ont  a  short  distance  up  the  hiU-aide.  The  progrsss 
of  investigation  which  slowly  developed  this  new  source  of  mineral  wealth  is  already . 
matter  of  history.  The  few  monthiB'  claims  originally  bought  ifar  a  few  hundred 
dollars,  ran  up  to  a  market  value  of  |1,000  and  |1,200  per  foot.  The  question  is 
constantly  asked  as  to  how  this  measuring  by  foot  is  counted.  Let  us  explain. 
The  ConiitoGk  lead  runs  north  and  South.  Each  individual  crigmal  kcater  of  a 
daim  was  entitled  to  and  took  up  200  feet  m  length  6f  the  vem  mnniag  north  and 
south.  For  convenience  sake,  three,  four,  tn^  six,  or  more  parties  united  their 
respective  daims,  and  ftvmed  companies.  Thus  the  Ophir  Cknopany  waa  fiirmed  by 
parties  holding  1,400  feet  in  length  of  *  kad '— K)r,  in  other  words^  seven  original 
claims;  and  when  a  purchaser  now  buys  100  &et  in  Ophir,  he  bujs,  in  iact, 
one-ibnrteenth  of  the  entire  miae^  with  all  its  property;  finhties,  machinery, 
incidental  righti^  advantages,  and  liabilities. 

"  I  exsmined  the  O^iir  Company's  mine.  We  found  a  shaft  had  been  sunk 
from  the  ootcroppings  to  the  depth  of  say  60  or  60  feet,  fhllowing  the  dip  of  the 
ledge  at  an  angle  of  perhaps  60^.  Descending  the  shaft  we  penetrated  the  drifta, 
at  which  only  two  men  were  at  work  by  dim  candlelight.    To  m^  that  we  were 
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amaced  at  tbe  lidfanfin  of  the  mines  is  to  give  bat  a  flont  idea  of  oor  emotions. 
At  a  depth  of  40  feet  the  stratum  of  quarta  oontatning  the  ore  spreads  to  the 
width  of  10  or  12  £aet,  althoogh  only  an  inch  or  two  in  width  at  the  sorfroe.  Tlie 
qnarti  became  bluer  in  oolonr  as  we  descended,  is  soft,  and  easily  mined  by  me 
of  the  pick  akne.  On  every  ude  we  fbond  the  ore  in  heavy  mawnm,  and  in  all 
grades  of  quality,  from  that  which  would  assay  (200  or  $300  to  the  ton,  to  mssros 
of  blade  solphnrets  so  pore  and  soft  that  they  ooold  he  nihbed  to  pieces  by  the 
naked  hand.  The  vein  of  ore  is  irregular  in  its  course  and  size.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  its  average  width  ia  two  feet^  while  half  of  that  width  may  be  set  down  as 
ore^  such  as  luis  assayed  over  $4,000  to  the  ton.  Occasionally  we  found  jneoes 
abounding  in  threads  of  pure  silver,  and  I  brought  with  me  speomens  that  are 
over  90  per  cent,  of  silver. 

**  The  decayed  quarta  through  which  the  nlver  vein  runs  is  ibund  rich  in  gold, 
much  of  it  paying  a  dollar  to  the  pan  when  washed  out  without  crushing.  All  this 
material  is  carefblly  saved,  to  be  worked  over  after  the  necessary  machinery  has 
been  obtained.  If  means  of  bringing  water  to  Viiginia  are  not  found,  this  gold 
dirt  wUl  pay  for  hauling  to  the  Carson  or  Truckee  rivers  to  be  worked,  and  much 
of  it  would  pay  to  send  to  San  Frandsoo  for  that  purpose.  We  will  not  attempt 
to  convey  to  the  mind  of  the  reader  an  adequate  idea  of  the  richness  of  tins  Ophir 
mine  to  the  depth  at  which  it  has  already  been  worked.  The  general  law  of  silver 
mining  hitherto  has  shown  that  the  veins  contmue  to  an  indefinite  depth,  growing 
richer  and  larger  as  they  descend.  Should  the  law  hold  good  here,  Potosi  was  bat 
a  placer  in  value  compared  with  this  Ophir,  or  the  Spanish  mine  of  Virginia  city. 
But  it  remains  yet  to  be  proved  whether  the  law  holds  good ;  and  prudent  men  will 
wait  for  demonstration  of  the  fiict  before  taking  it  for  granted. 

"  I  also  visited  and  examined  the  Spanish  daim.  It  has  been  worked  a  little 
deeper  than  the  adjoining  daim  of  the  Ophir  Company ;  and  all  that  we  have  said 
of  the  apparent  richness  of  the  latter  applies  equally  to  the  Spanish  claim.  This 
daim  is  operated  by  Mexicans  accustomed  to  working  silver  mines  in  their  own 
oountry,  and  they  opened  the  vein  predsdy  in  accordance  with  Mexican  custom. 
They  have  sunk  a  great  square  shaft  to  the  width  of  10  or  12  foet,  profiling  up 
the  roof  with  timbers,  and  cutting  a  flight  of  steps  in  the  rock  on  the  lower  indine, 
by  which  they,  descending  the  shaft,  bring  up  the  ore  in  hide  baskets  by  a  strap 
paned  around  thdr  foreheads.  The  Mexican  operatives  pronounce  tiie  mine 
'  mudM>  bueno,'  and  dedare  it  pronuses  to  exceed  that  of  any  other  they  have  ever 
seen.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  ridiest  mlver  mines  ever  worked  in  our  aster  republic 
never  averaged  over  $100  to  the  ton.  Yet  there  are  lying  broken  up,  in  front 
of  the  Ophir  and  Spanish  shafts,  separated  in  daanfled  piles  of  diiferent  qualitiea^ 
ready  for  working  up  as  soon  as  the  proper  madiinery  is  procured,  not  less  than 
1,000  or  1,200  tons  of  ore,  which  it  is  perfoctly  safe  to  say  will  yidd  an  average 
of  $400  to  the  ton,  and  perhaps  a  great  deal  more.  These,  be  it  remember^ 
however,  are  estimates,  not  proved  resets.  I  believe  them  accurate,  or  at  least  not 
lOver  stated;  but  I  do  not  ofler  them  as  fS^ts  to  be  relied  upon,  but  only  as 
suggestions  for  investigaiaoD. 

"  By  this  time  the  fame  of  the  Comstodc  lead  has  spread  all  over  the  Umted 
States  and  Europe ;  and  what  everybody  now  dedres  to  Imow  is,  whether  the  avail- 
able silver  discoveries  are  to  be  oondfined  to  that  particular  ledge.  There  are  at  least 
a  doaen  silver  leads  already  Recovered  outside  the  Comstodc,  and  now  hdd  at  prices 
varying  from  $6  to  $75  per  foot,  which  in  the  croppings  promise  quito  as  well  as 
did  the  Comstodc  when  first  taken  up ;  while  there  are  others,  sarfiu»  specimens 
of  which  assay  twice  as  modi  as  did  similar  spedmens  from  that  fimMias  lead.  The 
Comstock  was  the  first  lead  discovered,  and  the  only  one  for  some  time;  but,  good 
as  it  is,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  it  is  the  best  exiituig  in  this  region  of  country. 
The  reader  must  remember  that  it  was  not  diKOvered  as  the  result  of  search  fbr 
silver,  but  purdy  aoddentally ;  and  the  geologicsl  indications  in  various  other  places 
give  greater  promise  of  wealth  yet  undevdoped  than  has  hitherto  been  found. 
Bidi  as  the  Comstock  lead  has  proved,  I  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  discovery 
of  still  ridier  leads;  indeed,  I  shall  be  exceedingly  disappointed  if  the  next  year  or 
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two  does  not  reveal  to  an  Mtomshod  world  whole  miles  of  Washoe  silver  leods  m 
TBlnable  as  those  already  worked  with  so  much  soooess." 

We  have  no  means  of  venfjing  the  statement  given  in  this  account,  hut 
it  seems  to  he  possible  that  at  least  some  important  discoveries  of  SUmt 
have  been  recently  made  in  California.  We  helieve  that  the  laige  produc- 
tion of  Qmcksilcer  in  that  country  is  steadily  kept  up  and  increases.— 


III.—  WaUyan  Methodim  in  Cheat  Britain  in  1860. 

"  Thb  annual  returns  jnst  prepared,  with  reference  to  the  position  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist  oommmiion,  show  a  oonriderable  increase  in  the  nmnber 
of  Members  in  the  Society  as  compared  with  fbrmer  yean.  The  advance^  it  will  be 
noticed,  has  been  general  tbrooghont  the  oomitry,  except  in  Linoofaishire,  which  has 
for  yean  been  a  great  stronghold  of  Methodism.  The  retoms  from  North  Wales, 
the  Isle  of  Man,  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  have  not  been  made  pnbUc;  bat  the 
varioos  other  districts  are  thns  reported  on : — 


DiAteicts. 


Members  in 
Society. 


Increue. 


On  Trial. 


London 

Bedford  and  Northampton ., 

Kent    

Norwich  and  Lynn 

Oxford 

Portsmouth 

Channel  Islands 

Devonport  

Cornwall 

Exeter 


Bristol 

Bath 

First  South  Wales  

Second  South  Wales  

Birmingham  and  Shrewsbury.. 

Macclesfield 

LiYerpool    

Manchester  and  Bolton 

Halifax  and  Bradford 

Leeds. 


Sheffield  

Nottingham  and  Derby  .... 

Lincoln    

Hull 

York    

Whitby  and  Darlington .... 

Newcastle    

Carlisle    

Edinbuigh  and  Aberdeen 


20,080 
11,285 
5,081 
6,466 
6,402 
4,973 
3,200 
7,365 
12,723 
5,237 

9,462 

7,309 

3.172 

4,938 

16,482 

9,864 

11,836 

23,633 

15,968 

15,851 

9,193 
12,887 
11.837 
14,757 
21.389 

8,383 
10.097 

8,516 

2,594 


I,210 

66 1 
149 
634 
565 
219 

554 

i»370 

289 

4H 

284 
826 

639 
636 

712 

1,264 
187 
540 

155 
706 

438 
435 
259 
i»558 
376 
237 


1,352 
931 
722 
643 

1.071 
372 
190 

1,457 

1,853 
573 

1,020 
748 
446 
980 

1,143 
547 

1,142 

1,808 
936 

1,043 

395 
1.045 
1,110 

903 
1,082 

681 
1.862 

343 

344 


**  These  returns,  so  far  as  they  go,  exhibit  a  total  of  277,580  Memben  in  the 
Sodety,  bcmg  an  incresse  of  15,4i69  on  the  year.  There  are  also  upwards  of 
26,000  Memben  '  on  trial'  " 
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lY.'^High  Price  of  Buteheri  MM^-^Owrum  MmHng  •f  WoMmg  Mem. 

Tbb  following  report  of  the  proceedings  of  a  public  meeting  of  working 
men  at  Bristol,  appeared  in  the  Tim$»  of  16th  June,  1800.  We  insert  it 
here  as  valnable  in  connection  with  the  present  state  of  the  facts  as  concerns 
the  high  price  of  Butchers'  Meat,  and  ss  still  more  Taluable  as  an  eridenee 
of  the  tenacity  with  which  false  notions  of  political  economy  hold  their 
ground  in  spite  of  the  clearest  evidence  of  their  unsoundness. 

**  A  large  open  air  meeting,  principally  of  workxng  men,  convened  by  operatives 
in  the  employ  dT  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  Bailway  Company  and  the  Bristol  United 
Gas  Company,  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening  on  Brandon  hill,  Bristoi,  to  oonader 
the  best  means  to  be  adopted  for  lowering  the  preaent  exorbitant  prices  of  botchers' 
meat  The  attendance  was  estimated  at  from  12,000  to  16,000,  the  great  m^ority 
of  whom,  however,  were  speotators,  and  not  listeners.  Tbeolgect  of  the  meeting  was 
unexceptional,  and  the  proceedings  were  fat  the  most  part  ocmdnoted  in  an  orderly 
manner,  bat  tite  argmnents  of  the  speakers,  if  they  dcMrve  that  name,  were  sapremdy 
ridicalons. 

"The  chair  was  taken  by  Mr.  Gotheridge,  of  the  BedcrosB  Street  Pottery,  who 
stated  that  they  were  met  to  endeavour  to  do  away  with  what  they  oonaidared  a 
painfbl  monopoly.  Mr.  J.  Thompson,  one  of  the  conveners  of  the  meeting,  moved 
the  first  resolution,  which  declared  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  meeting  'that  the 
present  high  price  of  batchers'  meat  requires  the  careful  oonnderation  of  every 
thinking  man,  and  that  some  strong  measures  ought  to  be  taken  to  reduce  it  to  a 
£ur  and  reasonable  price.'  The  chidT  complaint  of  the  speaker  was  agunst  '  a  daas 
of  men  who  called  themselves  eaUle  dealers,  or  cattle  jobbers,  who  went  aboat  the 
coantry  baying  up  the  produce  of  this  beautifdl  land,  and  by  so  doing  were  enabled 
to  get  their  own  price  for  everything,  and  who  cared  very  little  for  the  distress  that 
they  thns  occasioned  to  the  working  classes.'  This  resolution  was  seconded  by 
Mr.  £.  Valentine,  and  carried. 

"  Mr.  Goddmg  moved  the  next  resolution, — '  That  the  working  men  of  Bristol 
abstain  altogether  from  purchasing  any  butchers'  meat  until  the  price  of  it  is  much 
reduced.'  This  speaker  entertained  his  hearers  by  calcolating  how  much  meat  a 
working  man  ooold  purchase  diuly  out  of  his  weekly  earnings,  beginning  with  one 
earning  11.  per  week,  and  descending  to  15«.  and  lOt.  Assnming  that  eadi  workman 
had  a  wife  and  four  children,  and  allowing  a  oonsamption  of  l^^lb.  per  day,  at  lOdL 
per  lb.,  Mr.  Qodding  worked  out  his  sum  in  subtraction,  and  showed  the  amount 
which  would  be  left  after  paying  the  batcher's  bill.  Mr.  Gridley,  jun.,  who  seconded 
the  motion,  hoped  that  they  woald  carry  out  their  schemes  in  a  manly  spirit,  and 
shortly  afterwards  came  to  '  the  point.'  '  If  there  was  a  scarcity  in  the  land,' 
said  Mr.  Godding,  '  why  should  they  raise  the  prices  ?  Let  them  have  the  usual 
prices  as  long  as  there  was  any  meat  left,  and  when  there  was  none  left  let  them  go 
without  it ;'  at  which  the  meeting  laughed  and  cheered.  Tl^  resolution  was  also 
unanimously  carried. 

"  Mr.  W.  Nott  next  addressed  the  meeting  and  denounced  '  jobbers'  in  general 
^the  chandlers,  the  com  merchants,  the  '  tater*  jobbers,  &c.,  Mr.  Wadge,  who 
followed,  pointed  out  several  causes  which  tended  to  raise  the  price  of  meat,  which 
he  embodied  in  the  following  carious  resolutiou  :>-• 

"  '  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  meeting  that  the  system,  adopted  too  generally, 
for  botchers  to  contract  with  persons  aunaally,  at  a  given  price,  for  joints  indiscri- 
minately, is  injurioos  to  the  working  man.  When  the  price  for  meat  rises  beyond 
such  contract  prices  they  have  only  a  choice  of  the  coarsest  joints ;  and  while  the 
working  classes  are  deprived  of  thdr  general  necessary  quantity  of  animal  food,  the 
parties  contracting  feel  not  the  daily  wants  at  their  board  consequent  upon  the 
present  market  prices,  which  have  now  risen  to  near  a  famine  point  as  far  as 
the  labouring  portions  of  society  are  concerned.' 

"  He  added  that  he  thought  the  working  men  were  badly  treated  in  this  coantry. 
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In  the  first  place,  they  were  scarcely  given  wages  enoogh  to  maintun  their  famUies, 
and  in  the  nert  place  the  price  of  fbod  was  so  high  that  they  conld  not  afford  to  hny 
it.  This  was  done  hy  the  graders,  the  monopolizers,  who  went  from  market  to 
market  haying  what  cattle  they  conld,  a  fbw  here  and  a  fbw  there,  nntQ  at  last  they 
got  a  good  many  on  their  hands,  and  sent  to  market  just  what  they  thought  proper, 
and  charged  as  mnch  as  they  pleased  for  them.  Mr.  John  Hayward  seconded  the 
motion,  and  it  was  carried  nem.  c<m, 

*'  The  Chairman  next  put  a  motion  to  the  following  effect :— That  it  was  the 
opinion  of  that  meeting  that  a  committee  he  appointed,  consisting  of  a  certun 
nnmber  of  persons,  including  the  chairman,  with  power  to  draw  np  a  petition,  and 
make  the  proper  arrangements  for  its  presentation  to  hoth  Houses  of  Parliament, 
praying  them  to  pass  an  Act  prohilnting  the  slaughter  of  lambs  or  calves  for  sale 
before  they  had  attained  the  age  of  eight  months.  (A  Voice, — *  How  shall  we  be 
able  to  get  any  butter  or  cheese  then  ?')  This  proposition  was  also  affirmed.  Mr. 
William  Seaward  next  addressed  the  meeting,  and  informed  his  audience  that  he  had 
three  pigs  in  his  stye,  for  which  he  had  been  offered  11«.  a  score,  which  was  an 
enormous  price  for  pork-^|^(2.  per  lb.  When  he  subsequently  asked  the  meeting  to 
bind  themselves  down  not  to  eat  any  more  butchers'  meat  until  they  could  get  it 
for  6d.  or  6d.  per  pound,  he  was  met  by  a  pertinent  recommendation,  '  Sell  thy  pigs 
to-morrow  at  id,  a  pound/  The  speaker  made  no  sign.  Subsequently  the  working- 
men  resolved  'to  abstain  from  flesh  meat  until  the  price  of  prime  jmnts  was 
reduced  to  Id,,  second  cuts  6c{.  and  6d'  This  resolution  was  affirmed  unanimously. 
Then  followed  votes  of  thanks  to  the  conveners  and  to  the  chairman,  and  the  pro- 
ceedings terminated.  Throughout  the  speeches  there  was  an  absence  of  any  attempt 
to  account  for  the  present  high  prices  of  meat  except  by  vague  generalities  of 
monopolies  and  jobbing,  and  not  one  of  the  working  men  appeared  to  be  consdous 
of  the  fact  that  the  improved  condition  of  the  order  to  which  he  belonged  was  the 
primary  cause  of  the  grievance  against  which  the  meeting  was  convened  to  protest." 


y.-SuoiOes  of  ths  New  Ruman  Bank. 

The  Thnee  of  6th  July,  1860^  contains  the  following  outline : — 

"  The  statutes  of  the  new  Russian  State  Bank  have  just  been  offidally  published 
in  St.  Petersburg.  The  capital  is  fixed  at  15,000,000  roubles  (about  2,500,0002.), 
assigned  by  the  State,  and  the  profits  are  to  be  applied  partly  to  the  redemption  of 
the  6  per  cent,  bank-notes,  and  of  the  loans  of  the  a«dit  establishments  to  the 
Treasury,  and  partly  to  the  aocomulation,  in  the  first  instance,  of  a  reserve  of  8,000,000 
roubles.  In  case  of  losses  exceeding  this  resore,  the  orig^al  capital  is  not  to  be 
trenched  upon,  but  the  deficiency  is  to  be  covered  from  the  finances  of  the  empire. 
Provinons  are  introduced  enacting  that  ndther  private  deposits  nor  the  capital  and 
reserve  of  the  bank  can  be  employed  in  the  general  expenditure  of  the  State.  The 
bank,  both  at  the  head  office  and  its  branches,  will  keep  the  Qovemment  account. 
Its  principal  duties  will  be  the  redemption  of  the  papor  money ,  as  mentioned  above, 
the  liquidation  of  the  deposits  in  the  old  credit  establishments,  and  the  general 
management  of  the  note  drculation.  The  Qovemment  guarantee  the  bank  against 
having  to  draw  upon  its  deposits  or  capital  to  fulfil  the  above  obligations  by  the 
deposit  of  a  regulated  amount  in  treasury  bonds,  whicli  may  in  ease  of  necessity  be 
disposed  of  in  the  open  market,  ^th  the  liabilities  of  the  old  establishments  the 
bank  will  ako  receive  their  assets.  The  general  operations  of  the  bank  will  be  dis- 
oounting,  the  purchflse  or  sale  of  the  precious  metals,  and  the  usual  business  of  a 
bank.  Minute  rules  are  laid  down  for  the  carrying  on  of  the  latter.  The  adminis- 
tration will  eonsist  of  a  Qovemor  end  Deputy  and  six  Directors,  nominated  by  the 
States  under  the  audit  of  three  delegates ;  two  to  be  elected  by  the  Council  of  the 
credit  estabUahments,  and  one  by  the  President  of  the  Goundl. 
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VI.— O^oni  J^Vm  Public  lAbrary  and  Reading  Ram^^RetuUs^  1864-60.  '\ 

Wb  copy  from  the  Oxford  Herald  the  following  interesting  aoeonnt 
of  the  results  of  the  Oxford  Free  lihrary :— 

"  Oxford  has  Teawm  to  be  proud  of  it*  Pablic  Libniry.  like  most  instxtiitaoiis 
of  a  similar  kind,  it  enoouitered  erery  species  of  opposition  at  its  commenfoementy  but 
the  experience  of  six  years  has  completely  refoted  the  predictioDS  of  its  opponents, 
and  more  than  fnlfiUed  the  antidpaiions  of  its  promoters.  The  shades  of  qiposition 
were  many  and  various.  Some  objected  to  the  adoption  of  the  Free  Libraries  Act 
on  economical  groonds,  for  the  'ignorant  impatience  of  taxation/  so  much  deplored 
by  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer,  manifested  itself  even  in  so  small  a  matter  as  the 
imposition  of  a  tax  of  one  ha]4>enny  or  a  penny  in  the  pomid  for  a  porpose  purely 
edncationaL  It  would  be  difficult,  even  were  it  necessary  or  desirable,  to  smalyae 
and  enumerate  the  different  phases  of  the  opposition  wMch  pr^ndice  on  the  one 
hand  and  self-interest  on  the  other  assumed  during  the  preliminary  discussions  on 
this  sntgect.  We  have  no  wish  to  recall  the  past,  because  those  who  were  most 
strenuous  in  their  oppodtion, — ^thoee  whose  prognostications  were  most  decided  and 
gloomy, — ^have  long  since  confessed  their  errors,  and  are  now  numbered  amongst 
the  advocates  and  supporters  of  the  institution.  The  public  voice  is  unanimous  in 
expressing  its  approval,  and  the  tax  is  cheerfully  paid  by  the  great  body  of  the 
citizens.  The  middle  and  working  daases  have  chiefly  participated  in  the  benefits 
of  the  institution,  and  it  is  a  fact,  as  remarkable  as  it  is  gratifying,  that  although 
760,000  persons  have  visited  the  reading  room  since  it  was  opened,  the  utmost  order 
has  prevailed,  and  in  no  one  instance  has  the  presence  df  a  police  officer  been 
required." 

"  We  have  much  pleasure  in  laying  before  our  readers  the  estimated  returns  of 
the  Library  from  the  commencement  in  June,  1864^  to  the  present  time.  The  first 
return  shows  the  number  of  book  readers  and  classification  of  the  books  and  the 
number  of  daily  viffltors  to  the  reading  room : — 

Reference  Department. 


Bstimate 

of 

DaUy 

VWton. 

Total 

Knmber 

of 

Book 
Beaden. 

Dnriiig 

the 

Years 

Novels 
and 
Tales. 

Poetry, 

the  Drama, 

and 

MiflceUaneons 

literature. 

Hiatoiy, 
TraTels.  and 
Biograpliy. 

•Rieology. 

PhikMophy, 

Science, 

Art. 

1854-  5 

1855-  6 

1856-  7 

1857-  8 

1858-  9 
1859-60 

116,428 
127,601 
124,751 
130,262 
122,984 
127,185 

26,991 

19,196 
18,257 

9.979 

15,996 

11.679 

11,611 

8,718 

7,112 

2,363 
3.093 
3,466 
1,625 
1,182 

3,758 
2,256 
1,639 
834 
1,050 

2,471 
2,171 
1,541 
1,128 
635 

**  Two  singular  fiuste  will  strike  the  reader  in  glancing  through  the  above  return. 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  number  of  visitors  to  the  rea^ng  room  and  libraiy  for  the 
last  fi^Q  years,  instead  of  showing  a  prog^ressive  increase,  exhibits  a  gradual  decreanng 
tendency  with  the  exception  of  the  year  1867-8;  when,  owing  to  the  exdtement 
consequent  on  the  Indian  Mutiny,  the  attendance  reached  as  high  as  130,262.  We 
are  unwilling  to  interpret  this  fact  as  a  symptom  of  declining  popularity  because 
those  who  are  familiar  with  the  institution  axe  well  aware  that  it  never  was  held  in 
higher  estimation  by  the  public  than  at  the  present  moment.  The  falling  off  in  the 
number  of  book  readers,  from  26,991  in  1854-5  to  9,979  last  year,  is  still  more 
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rignificant;  but  thiB  dreaingtance,  as  well  as  the  diminution  in  tbe  attendance,  10 
caused  bj  the  dosing  of  the  reading  room  on  Suiday  evenings  and  the  fonnation  of 
the  Lending  Library. 

«  The  LendMig  lAbra/ry  was  opened  on  the  5th  of  November,  1867»  and  its 
operations  have  realised  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  originators.  The 
Statistical  returns  ftom  the  commencement  to  the  present  time  are  as  follows  :— 

Lending  Library. 


Applicants 

for 

Books. 

Vdnmei  Iisaed. 

Clauiilcation. 

During 
the  Years 

Novels 
and  Tales. 

History  and 

General 
Literature. 

1857-  8.... 

1858-  9.... 
1859-60... 

5,347 
12,294 
13,839 

7,371 
16,484 
19,809 

4,903 
11,754 
14,638 

2,468 
4,670 
5,171 

'*  The  number  of  volumes  in  the  Referenes  Department  of  the  Library  is  2,600, 
and  in  the  Lending  Department  2,818,  of  which  latter  number  1,018  are  works  of 
fiction,  and  1800  history  and  miscellaneous  literature.  The  number  of  registered 
borrowers  is  1,186.  The  circulation  of  the  whole  number  of  volumes  in  the  Library 
has,  therefinre,  averaged,  during  the  past  year,  nearly  seven  times  the  total  number. 

"  The  classiflGation  of  the  books  read,  both  in  the  reference  and  lending  depart- 
ments, shows  some  remarkable  results.  Novels  and  romances,  in  both  instances^ 
are  the  fiivourites  of  the  reading  public  Of  the  total  number  of  volumes  issued 
last  year  from  the  Lending  Library,  amounting  to  19,809,  no  less  than  14^638  are 
returned  as  '  Novels  and  Tales,'  while  in  every  other  department  of  literature,— 
poetry,  the  drama,  history,  travels,  biography,  &c., — ^the  number  of  books  issued  was 
only  6,171.  To  tiiose  who  advocate  a  'solid'  description  of  reading,  this  fiict  will 
be  a  subject  of  regret,  but  a  glance  through  the  catalogue  will  show  that  the  fictions 
literature  in  the  Library  is,  in  tbe  main,  of  the  best  possible  character. 

"  The  Xen^tn^  Xi&rory  has  been  eminentiy  successful.  The  number  of  borrowers 
has  increased  in  less  than  two  years  and  a-half  from  5,847  to  18,889;  while 
during  the  same  period  the  number  of  volumes  issued  has  increased  from  7,371  to 
19,809.  The  experience  of  the  Oxfbrd  Library  proves  that  people,  and  particulsrly 
the  poorer  dasses,  prefer  having  books  to  read  at  their  own  firesides,  for,  notwith- 
standing the  high  class  character  of  the  works  in  the  reference  library,  the  annual 
issue  in  that  department  has  gradually  declined,  and  in  a  still  greater  ratio  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Lending  Library.  With  the  &ct  befbre  us  that  the  number 
of  book  readen  has  decreased  in  nx  yean  not  less  than  60  per  cent.,  and  with 
the  prospect  of  a  still  greater  diminution,  it  is  a  question  for  consideration  how  &r 
it  is  desirable  to  maintain  the  Reference  Library  on  the  existing  scale  as  a  distinct 
and  separate  department.  At  least  one-half  the  books  in  the  Keferenoe  Library 
might  be  transferred  to  the  Lending  Library,  with  manifest  advantage  to  this  more 
popular  branch  of  the  institution. 

"  In  conclusion,  we  can  only  assert,  in  the  lang^uage  of  Mr.  David  Chadwick,  of 
Manchester,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of 
Social  Science,  that  this  institution  '  has  afibrded  to  the  mass  of  the  people  better 
means  of  improving  their  intellectua],  moral,  and  social  position  thnn  any  other 
single  movement  of  recent  date." 
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yiL-^TnminMe  AfmmH99.—EUgibiU^  at  a  mode  0/  Borrowing. 

Thb  ptopoBftl  of  the  Goyernment  in  July  laat^  to  rabe  tevenl  millioiu 
by  way  of  Terminable  Annaities,  for  the  purposes  of  Fortifications,  has 
directed  attention  to  a  class  of  important  questions  connected  with  finance. 
On  Friday,  the  27th  July  (1860),  the  attention  of  the  House  of  Commons 
was  called  to  the  subject  in  a  speech  eminently  lucid  and  useful  by 
Mr.  Hubbard.  Mr.  Hubbard's  reputation  stands  deservedly  so  high,  both 
as  a  scientific  and  practical  financier,  that  we  insert  in  tliis  place  the  best 
report  of  his  speech  we  have  been  able  to  find. 

We  also  append  the  comments  of  the  City  Editor  of  the  THmet  upon 
the  same  question. 

"  Mr.  Hubbard,  in  calling  the  attention  of  the  Government  to  the  impolicy  of 
raising  money  on  loan  by  means  of  Terminable  Aimuiiietf  said  he  would  deal  with 
the  question  as  briefly  as  possible,  bnt  would  put  before  the  house  the  usual  means 
by  which  public  loans  were  raised  in  this  country.  He  would  first  say  a  few  words 
on  loans  raised  in  the  shape  of  Consolidated  Three  per  Cents. :  no  less  a  som  than 
16,000,000/.  bad  thus  been  raised  in  1865.  The  price  of  that  loan  was  88/.  per 
cent.,  and  the  discount  to  the  contractor  for  his  risk,  2  per  cent.,  which  he  agreed 
was  a  ikir  allowanee.  The  country  therefore  had  the  opportunity  of  raising  money 
at  8/.  Se.  per  cent. 

**  The  next  instance  was  that  of  the  fbUowing  year,  when  a  loan  of  6,000,0001. 
was  contracted  for  at  90/. ;  the  interest  to  the  contractor  was  6«.  6d,,  making  the 
price  of  stock  to  him  89/.  18f.  6d.  The  market  price  was  01/.,  therefore  the 
contractor  only  had  an  advantage  over  the  public  of  1/.  6s,  6d,  That  loan  was 
contracted  in  February.  On  the  19th  of  May  in  the  same  year,  a  second  kan  of 
6,000,000/.  was  contracted  for  at  the  price  of  98/.,  the  interest  to  the  oontraotor 
being  8«.  8<l. ;  the  price  to  him,  therefore,  was  92/.  6s.  9c/.,  and  his  advantage  over 
the  puUic  1/.  13«.  8</.,  the  interest  to  the  oountiy  bong  8/.  4».  There  were  tiios 
three  instances  in  which  over  25,000,000/.  were  borrowed  on  Consols  at  an  average 
diminution  firom  the  market  price  of  the  day  of  2  per  cent.,  and  an  average  interest 
of  8/.  7s,  6d,,  which  was  so  moderate  a  rate  of  interest  that  no  one  ooold  suppose 
that  any  other  stock  could  be  raised  at  so  small  a  charge.  He  knew  very  well  that 
it  was  sud  of  Consols,  *  if  you  borrow  on  Consols  you  add  to  the  National  Debt,*  but 
that  depended  very  mudi  upon  whether  they  were  repaid  or  not;  and  the  debt  so 
paid  between  the  6th  of  April,  1846,  and  1846,  amounted  to  no  leas  than  4^600,000/., 
and  between  April,  1846,  and  April,  1847,  to  2,700,000/.,  and  that  had  been  done 
by  the  usual  machinery  in  such  a  way  as  not  in  the  smallest  way  to  affect  the  stock 
market,  as  would  be  seen  by  looking  at  the  share  list,  and  obsoring  the  price  of 
stodn  on  the  day  after  the  Qovemment  broker  bought  in,  which  was  at  regular 
specified  quarters.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1846,  the  price  was  99/. ;  the  second, 
99/. ;  the  thurd,  98|/. ;  and  the  fourth,  94/.  In  the  first  quarter  of  1846,  the  price 
was  96/. ;  the  second,  96/. ;  the  thu^  95/. ;  and  the  fourth,  98/.  So  that  hi  those 
eight  quarters,  there  was  the  slightest  possible  effect  in  the  stock,  consequent 
upon  the  Government  broker  buying  in,  the  depreciation  in  the  latter  year  bdng 
attributable  to  entirely  other  causes,  while  in  1849,  1850,  and  1851,  when 
4^500,000/.  were  redeemed,  there  was  still  less  difference. 

"  It  thus  appeared  that  money  could  be  raised  on  Consols,  and  repaid  without 
disturbing  the  market,  and  that  the  money  could  be  obtuned  by  Government  at 
about  2  per  cent,  only  above  the  regular  market  price ;  and  although  it  was  true 
that  the  ftmds  were  generally  high  when  the  Government  broker  sold  out,  and  low 
when  he  bought  in,  that  was  not  peculiar  to  the  case  of  ralnng  money  by  means  of 
stock,  but  applied  to  all  descriptions  of  loan.  Allowing  2  per  cent,  to  be  lost  in 
the  first  instance  in  the  turn  of  the  market,  and  assuming  that  2  per  cent,  more 
would  be  lost  before  they  could  rcphice  it  through  the  medium  of  the  Commissioners 
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for  the  Bedoction  of  the  National  Debt,  that  wonld  be  4  per  cent,  spread  over 
thirty  yean,  or  about  ^  per  cent.,  which  would  amount  to  SL  ISf.  6d,,  bb  the 
entin  cost  at  raising  pnbUc  money  throngh  Consols.  There  was  another  mode  of 
raising  money — namely,  by  Excheqtier  BUls ;  bat  it  was  notorions  that  Exchequer 
Bills  could  not  be  thrown  into  the  market  in  large  quantities  without  diminishing 
thflir  value,  and  tiie  public  was  un&vourable  to  that  species  of  Goremment  security ; 
but  with  respect  to  Exchequer  Bonds,  he  thought  they  were  a  very  convenient  mode 
of  representing  the  National  Debt^  They  were  perfectly  legitimate,  and  a  kind  of 
security  which  he  should  be  glad  to  see  have  a  more  permanent  standing,  which 
they  would  if  a  larger  number  were  in  drculation.  He  thought  them  a  most  con- 
venient mode  of  raising  any  large  sum  of  money  which  the  country  might  require. 

"  He  now  came  to  the  question  of  raising  money  by  Temunable  Annuities ;  and 
he  would  allude  to  the  one  mentioned  the  other  day  by  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  and  which  he  termed  the  dead-weight  annuity.  The  sum  of  685,746^. 
was  taken  by  the  Bank  in  1828,  at  a  time  when  the  fVmds  were  exceedingly 
disturbed,  so  that  they  could  only  make  an  approximation,  not  only  of  the  value  at 
which  it  would  be  in  Consols,  but  the  rate  of  interest  which  the  Bank  of  England 
derived  from  the  investm^t.  They  yielded  an  interest  of  4il,  2s.  Id,  In  1842, 
when  the  income  tax  was  imposed  through  the  medium  of  an  old  Act  of  Parliament, 
it  made  a  grievous  mistake,  for  it  taxed  both  capital  and  interest,  and  instead  of 
recdving  41.  ts.  Id,,  the  Bank  was  obliged  to  recast  the  whole  schedule,  and  reduce 
the  interest  to  S^.  18«.  2d,  In  April,  1647,  there  was  a  fhrther  change  in  the 
income  tax,  which  forced  them  agun  to  re-cast  their  sdiedule,  and  the  interest  was 
reduced  to  8/.  l&f .  6d. ;  and  in  1851  it  was  again  reduced  to  82.  6s,  7d,,  and  in 
October  of  the  same  year  to  9L  Is,  9d.  So  that  they  might  well  imagine  how 
uncertain  a  security  this  was,  and  how  little  capitalists  oould  look  fbrward  to  it  as 
a  valid  security.  The  next  annuity  was  in  1834,  which  was  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  and  the  story  of  this  was  remarkable.  The  Bank  of  England 
in  that  year  had  to  receive  back  fh)m  the  Qovemment  one-fourth  of  the  capital 
it  had  lent.  The  Government  had  to  repay  4^080,000^.,  and  it  was  agreed  to  put 
it  into  Reduced  Three  per  Cents.,  the  amount  of  capital  invested  bdng  8,671,0002. ; 
and  from  some  cause  or  other,  instead  of  receiving  these  Reduced  Three  per 
Cents.,  the  Bank  ultimately  received  an  annuity  for  twenty-six  years,  calculated 
on  precisely  the  same  rate  of  interest  which  the  Three  per  Cent.  Annuities  bore, 
and  the  large  amount  of  64,0002.  was  absolutely  confiscated  for  six  years  and 
a-half  by  the  operation  of  the  income  tax  from  the  capital  of  the  Bank  of 
England  fhr  the  payment  of  that  debt :  4,0002.  was  lost  owing  to  the  operation 
of  the  income  tax,  and  60,0002.  had  never  been  paid  to  the  Bank  at  all. 

"  The  next  annuity  was  that  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  the  Long 
Annuities,  which  had  been  created  at  different  periods  from  1780  to  1860,  in  which 
year  they  were  to  expire.  These  Long  Annuities  paid  habitually  10s.  interest,  but 
when  the  holders  and  investors  became  frightened  at  the  additionaal  moome  tax  the 
price  fell,  and  the  holders  protected  themselves  not  only  against  the  diminution 
which  had  taken  place,  but  ttom  what  they  apprehended  ^rther.  He  had  been 
obliged  to  state  some  particulars  at  variance  with  the  calcnlafions  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  but  he  agreed  with  him  as  to  the  reduction  which  might  be  tsken 
for  the  risk.  The  contract  was  made  for  the  last  loan  on  the  10th  of  April,  and  in 
May,  when  Consols  were  at  90^,  the  omnium  representing  the  new  loan  was  quoted 
at  2  per  cent,  premium  ;  therefbre  there  remained  88^  as  the  value  to  be  given  by 
the  contractor  in  arranging  the  taking  up  of  the  loan,  but  that  sum  was  not  given 
by  the  contractors  immediately,  but  there  was  an  allowance  for  interest,  which  the 
Government  made  to  them  wMch  amounted  to  12.  2s.,  and  which,  if  deducted  fhmi 
the  1002.,  left  982. 18^.,  whereas  Consols  being  at  882.,  no  less  than  102.  IBs.  was 
actually  given  for  taking  up  that  annuity,  so  that  when  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  told  them  that  the  interest  per  cent,  on  the  annuity  was  82.  15s.,  he 
must  have  been  mistaken,  fbr  a  deeper  and  more  accurate  scrutiny  would  convince 
him  that  the  rate  of  interest  in  realitv  was  no  less  than  52.  4f.  2d.  per  cent,  (hear, 
hear). 
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'*  It  was  evident  that  al  the  last  sale  of  annmtiefl,  the  Qovernment  had  made  a 
very  bad  and  most  unsatisfactory  bargain,  and  one  which  the  conntiy  woold  not 
wish  to  see  renewed.  To  suppose  that  the  apparent  value  of  this  spedes  of  secoritj 
was  the  real  value  would  be  a  woefol  mistake ;  it  was  an  investment  which  might 
be  very  suitable  for  the  patriotic  ftind,  but  a  large  proportion  of  the  holders  were 
very  small  holders,  who  were  only  anxious  to  obtain  a  certain  amount  of  income 
whUe  thdr  lives  lasted.  As  to  the  argument  alleged  in  &vour  of  the  tetminaUe 
annuities,  that  they  constituted  a  standing  engagement  for  keeping  down  the 
national  debt»  that  was,  in  truth,  an  illumon,  for  though  they  were  bound  ta 
redeem  that  special  liability,  the  Government  were  not  prevented  from  oontracting^ 
debts  in  another  shape,  and  experience  showed,  that  while  at  three  different  periods 
sums  of  10,000,000/.  each  had  been  paid  off,  30,000,0002.  had  been  borrowed  m  the 
same  period.  He  had  heard  the  argument  adduced,  that  unless  tiie  House  of 
Commons  were  bound  down  by  obligations,  they  would  never  agree  to  levy  taxes  to 
diTUinish  debt,  though  he  would  not  give  full  assent  to  its  justice.  The  disad- 
vantage of  these  Terminable  Annuities  was,  that  they  ocmfoundcd  things  totally 
distinct,  namely,  capital  and  interest — that  they  introduced  most  inaccorate 
phraseology,  and  that  they  tended  to  countenance  the  idea  of  confiscation.  There- 
fore, he  expressed  his  distinct  disapprobation  of  that  mode  of  levying  monef.  If 
the  country  must  be  bound  down  to  pay  oertdn  sums,  then  let  them  make  a  loan 
payable  by  equal  instalments  over  a  particular  period,  and  let  the  payment  be 
cUvided  into  capital  and  interest.  The  great  demerit  of  these  annuitieB  was  their 
complexity,  and  he  would  say,  if  a  loan  were  to  be  made,  let  it  be  made  in  the 
simplest  form.  A  system  of  finance  to  be  perfect  must  be  simple,  the  more 
complicated  it  was,  the  more  unsuited  it  was  to  its  purpose,  and  the  more  ix\jurioa8 
in  its  operation  upon  the  interests  of  the  state  (hear,  hear)." 

The  comments  of  the  City  article  of  the  Times  of  dOth  July  (1860), 
were  as  follows : — 

**  The  unanimity  with  which  the  defence  proposals  of  Lord  Fblmerston  have 
been  received  is  expected  to  preclude  any  prolonged  discussion  of  them.  The  only 
point  for  difference  of  opinion  will  be  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  requisite 
9,000,0002.  is  to  be  raised.  We  are  asked  to  select  between  Consols  and  Terminable 
Annuities.  As  to  the  relative  advantages  of  the  respective  methods,  there  can 
theoretically  be  no  difference  of  opinion.  Every  prudent  person  in  contracting  a 
debt  would  lay  the  foundation  for  its  redemption,  and,  if  possible,  by  a  process  that 
should  effect  it  in  an  automatic  manner,  and  occasion  him  no  further  concern.  It 
is  this  that  can  be  achieved  by  Terminable  Annuities.  Of  course  Consols  can  be 
redeemed  also  by  an  annual  provision,  and  at  an  average  market  price,  which  would 
involve  as  much  chance  of  gain  as  of  loss ;  but  it  is  felt  that  if  this  provision  is 
left  dependent  on  the  occurrence  of  a  surplus,  or  upon  special  sums  being  voted  from 
time  to  time,  it  will  most  likely  be  neglected.  By  terminable  Annuities^  at  all 
events,  we  avoid  both  trouble  and  uncertainty.  But  the  question  is,  are  the 
conditions  of  choice  equal  ?  Even  if  they  are  not,  it  would  be  worth  while  to 
incur  some  moderate  sacrifice  to  gain  the  conveniences  which  one  form  of  loan 
presents  over  the  other. 

'*  The  general  view  has  been,  that  the  sacrifice  required  would  be  moderate.  The 
discussions  already  raised  on  the  subject,  however,  have  not  been  favourable  to  that 
conclusion,  and  in  the  Stock  Exchange  and  the  city  the  opinion  unquestionably  ia^ 
that  the  difference  between  the  cost  of  a  loan  in  Terminable  Annuities  and  in 
Consols  would  be  hr  beyond  anything  that  would  be  justified,  even  by  1^ 
advantages  which  the  former  are  achnitted  to  possess.  The  majority  of  experienced 
capitalists  seem  to  believe  that  there  will  be  no  disposition  to  subscribe  for  the 
proposed  thirty  years'  Annuities  at  terms,  which,  after  allowing  a  due  provision  to 
replace  the  prindpal,  will  yield  the  holders  less  than  3|  per  cent,  per  annum. 
Consols,  on  the  other  hand,  they  would  take  at  a  price  to  yield  only  about  8^  per 
cent.    The  nation,  therefore,  would  pay  a  difierenoe  of  nearly  one-half  per  cent,  on 
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the  entire  loon  for  the  fhll  period,  and  would  find  at  the  end  of  the  transaction  that 
they  had  actoally  disbareed  abnost  2,000,0002.  more  than  they  would  have  been 
required  to  pay  if  the  9,000,0002.  had  been  borrowed  in  Conaols,  and  a  sinking 
iiind  had  been  established  for  their  extinction  at  that  date.  Even  the  present  value 
of  an  amniity  of  a  half  per  cent,  per  annum  on  9,000,0002.  for  thirty  years  would 
be  about  850,0002.  So  that  the  actual  and  immediate  cash  loss  would  amount  to 
that  sum. 

"  It  may,*perhaps,  be  contended,  that  the  tenders  will  be  fiur  more  fiivourable 
than  has  thus  been  assumed;  but  that  is  a  point  which,  unfortunately,  can  be 
determined  only  by  actual  experiment.  It  must  be  remembered  not  merely  that 
Consols  command,  ftom  thdr  superior  marketability,  a  higher  price  than  any  other 
security,  but  that  they  possess  the  advantage  over  Annuities  of  being  free  from 
liabilitj  to  unjust  pressure  of  the  income  tax.  Those  who  subscribe  for  Annuities 
must  not  only  calculate  the  weight  of  the  existmg  tax— 4hey  must  assume  its 
continuance,  and  also  the  probability  of  its  increase;  and  aa  uncertainty  is  one  of 
the  most  expensive  elements  in  financial  affiurs,  the  insurance  exacted  against  this 
contingency  wiU  be  heavy,  especially  aa  it  is  found  that  no  pledge  from  any 
Minister  on  the  sulject  can  be  relied  upon.  True,  it  may  be  urged,  that  as  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  9,000,0002.  is  to  be  raised  immediately,  the  chance  of  getiang 
a  good  price  for  it  will  be  proportionably  increased ;  but  the  dealers  know  that  a 
small  loan  in  an  exceptional  stock  implies  a  narrow  market,  and  that  very  adverse 
calculations  must  be  made  on  that  account.  For  this  reason  the  Turkiiih  4  per 
cent,  loan,  guaranteed  by  the  English  Qovemment»  may  be  bought  at  nearly  par. 

**  Finally,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  while  the  moral  argument  is  altogether 
in  &vour  of  Terminable  Annuities  when  there  is  anything  like  a  fiiir  choioe 
in  comparison  with  Consols,  it  is  unequivocally  against  them  if  they  are  to  involve 
an  extortionate  sacrifice.  There  is  a  vast  difference  between  the  borrower  who 
seizes  every  good  opportunity  of  giving  smoothness  and  stabilily  to  his  fixture  pkns, 
and  one  who  feels  that  his  want  of  firmness  and  self-control  is  such  that  there  will 
be  no  chance  of  his  ftilfilling  a  fiiture  duty,  unless  he  ties  himself  down  at  once 
and  at  any  cost.  The  public,  therefi)re,  must  remember,  that  among  the  sacrifices 
which  Terminable  Annuities  may  necessitate,  the  national  character  is  more  or  less 
concerned.  If  we  cannot  trust  ourselves  to  exercise  such  economy  as  is  expedient, 
and  to  make  with  punctuality  any  annual  provision  we  may  have  agreed  to  be 
desirable,  unless  there  ia  some  contrivance  to  render  a  violation  of  the  plan 
impossible,  we  are  but  like  children  with  a  money-box.  Our  statesman  may  act 
down  to  this  low  estimate,  or  take  the  bolder  course  of  encoun^lg^  the  nation  to 
assert  a  higher  capacity.  Unquestionably  all  financial  authorities  would  view  with 
regret  a  necessity  for  borrowing  on  the  dearest  terms  as  a  consequence  of  a 
condition  so  irrational.  Moreover,  it  is  impossible  not  to  apprehend  that  the  rigid 
virtue  which  Terminable  Annuities  are  supposed  to  possess  in  enforcing  an  extinction 
of  debt  is  more  apparent  than  reoL  A  nation  ia  not  to  be  deceived  into  economy, 
and  if  it  is  resolved  to  spend  money,  the  money  will  be  borrowed  in  one  way  or 
another,  or  existing  liabilities  will  be  postponed,  m  the  face  of  aU  previous 
contrivances  to  the  contraiy.  We  have  seen  both  Mr.  Disraeli  and  Mr.  Qladstone 
renewing  the  Exchequer  Bonds  which  were  created  on  onerous  terms,  in  order  that 
we  might  be  compelled  to  extinguish  them  at  a  specific  date ;  and  this  exhibition 
tu  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the  fine  moral  fiolicitationa  with  which  these 
securities  were  originally  introduced. 

**  On  the  whole  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Consols  now  constitute  our  true 
financial  resource.  Notwithstanding  the  magpiitude  of  their  amount,  we  may 
comfort  ourselves  with  the  refiection,  that  in  their  burden  they  represent  little 
more  than  half  the  annual  sum  that  other  nations,  unable  to  borrow  at  less  than 
5  or  6  per  cent.,  would  be  compelled  to  pay ;  that  this  burden  ia  bang  largely, 
although  imperceptibly,  reduced  year  by  year  through  the  gold  discoveries,  and 
that  during  the  past  generation  such  portions  of  the  natiomd  revenue  sa  might 
have  been  appropriated  to  their  redaction,  have  been  given  up  to  the  much  better 
purpose  of  putting  our  commerce  into  a  position  to  command  the  world,  and  thus 
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of  prodnoiiig  an  angmeiitfttion  of  naUonal  wealth,  which,  oogid  the  total  he  laid 
hefote  ju,  would  voaiLB  our  debt  appear  if  not  a  '  flea-bite,'  a  matter  upon  whidi 
eren  the  naoit  anziona  of  oar  eooncnusti  might  look  without  aniietf /' 


VIII^ 


-Liit  if  Beferenea  to  ths  Official  PubUeation  of  tks  Anmud  Poor 
HaU  Batumi  of  EngUmdamd  WaUa. 


Fvochial 
Yean. 


1775-76  J 


1782-83 
1783-84 
1784-85 


1802-  3 


1812-13 
1813-14 
1814-15 

1815-16 
1816-17 
1817-18 
1818-19 
1819-20 
1820-21 


1821-22 
1822-23 
1823-24 


1824-25 
1825-26 
1826-27 
1827-28 
1828-29 


Beferenee  to  the 

Offldal  Pnblicatioii  of  the 

BetnriL 


Second  Report  of  Select 
Committee  of  the  Home 
of  Commons  on  Poor 
Uwi.    Sets.  1777. 

Report  from  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  HoDse  of 
Commons  on  certain  Re- 
tnms  relatif  e  to  the  state 
of  the  Poor.   Bess.  1787. 

Abstract  of  Retams  rela- 
tife  to  the  Poor.  House 
of  Commons  Paper,  No. 
175,  Sess.  1804. 

Abstract  of  Returns  rela- 
tive to  the  Poor.  House 
of  Commons  Paper,  No. 
82,  Sess.  1818. 

Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Poor  Rate 
Retnms.  House  of  Com- 
moDs  Papers,  No.  556, 
Sess.  1822. 


Report  from  the  Select 
Committee  on  Poor  Rate 
Returns.  House  of  Com- 
mons Paper,  No.  334, 
Sess.  1825. 


Poor  Rate  Returns.  House 
of  Commons  Paper,  No. 
83,  Sess.  1830. 


Parochial 
Tean. 


1829-30 
1830-31 
1831-32 
1832^3 
1833-34^ 

1834-55/ 
1835-361 

1836-37.... 
1837-38... 
1838-^9.... 
1839-40.... 
1840-41... 
1841-42... 
1842^3.... 
1843-44... 
1844-45... 
1845-46... 
1846-47... 

1847-48-1 

1848-49.... 
1849-50... 
1850-51.... 
1851-52.... 
1852-53... 
1853-54... 
1854-55.... 
1855-56... 
1856-57.... 
1857-58... 
1858-59... 


Keferenee  to  the 

Offldal  Pnblicatioa  of  the 

BeuuB. 


Poor  Rate  Returns.  House 
of  Commons  Paper,  No. 
444,  Sess.  1835. 

2nd  Annual  Report  of  Ae 
Poor  Law  Commissioners, 
Appendix  E. 

3rd  ditto,  Appendix  D. 


4th 
5th 
7th 
8th 
9th 
10th 

nth 

12th 
13th 
14th 


D. 
£. 
P. 
F. 
D. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 
C. 


1st  Annual  Report  of  the 
Poor  Law  Board,  Ap- 
pendix. 

2nd  ditto,  Appendix. 

3rd     „ 

4th    „ 

5th    „ 

6th    „ 

7th    „ 

8th    „  ,, 

9th    „  „ 

10th  „ 
11th  ,,. 
12th    „ 


^o/e.— The  Retuma  are  published  for  each  poruh  separately  up  to  1837-38 
hiduslYely;  tmca  that  year  the  Union  totals  only  have  been  published.  The 
Returns  from  the  separate  parishes  since  1838,  have  been  bound  and  deposited  in 
the  Office  of  the  Poor  Law  Board. 
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IX.— -/fremoMiftfo  Poor. — Report  of  the  Commoni  Committee  of  I860. 

"  Thi  Select  Committee  appointed  on  the  operation  of  the  Act  9  and  10  Ylct., 
c.  66,  which  enacts  that  no  poor  pcnoli  shall  be  remorable  who  dull  have  resided 
five  yean  in  any  parish,  and  of  the  Acts  10  and  11  Vict.,  c  110,  and  11  and  12 
Vict.,  c  110,  which  enact  that  the  relief  given  to  snch  irremovable  persons  shall  be 
charged  npon  the  oommon  ibnd  of  the  Union,-*-have  considered  the  matters  to 
them  referred,  and  have  come  to  the  follo?nng  Besolutionfl^  which  they  have  agreed 
to  report  to  the  House : — 

"  '  1.  That  the  operation  of  the  Act  (9  and  10  Vkt,  c.  66)  is  benefidal  to  the 
poor  in  mitigating  the  hardships  neoessarily  incidelital  to  any  law  of  removal 

"  '  2.  That  the  period  of  residence,  in  order  to  aoqnire  a  status  of  irremovability 
(if  that  status  be  oontinned),  may,  with  advantage  to  the  poor»  be  xednoed  from 
five  years  to  tkree, 

•' '  8.  That  the  area  of  residence  necessary  for  acquiring  a  status  of  iiremora- 
Ulity  (if  that  status  be  continued),  may  also,  witii  advantage  to  the  poor,  be 
extended  from  the  parish  to  the  whole  Vmon, 

"  '  4h  That  orphan  ehUdren,  who  may  on  the  death  of  their  surviving  parent 
be  removable,  shall  have  the  status  of  irxemovability  which  their  sorviving  pareot 
may  have  aoqnired. 

"  '  6.  That  the  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  such  Lunaties  in  asylmns  as  are  now 
chargeable  to  a  parish  within  a  Union  shoold  be  charged  on  the  wimmofn  ftmd 
of  soch  Union. 

"  <  6.  That  the  oontribat&ons  of  parishes  in  Unions  to  the  common  frmd  shoold 
be  bised  upon  a  consideration  of  the  ammal  ratsabls  value,  and  the  amount  qf  the 
populatiou  eombmed  m  one  sum,  by  adding  the  amoimt  of  the  population,  aooord* 
ing  to  the  last  censos^  to  the  amoimt  of  the  parochial  nsscssment,  and  by  taking 
the  result  as  the  assessment  in  poimds  sterling. 

«  <  The  Committee  desire  frurther  to  report,  that  during  this  inq[airy  evidence 
has  been  submitted  to  them  of  some  peculisir  evils  which  attend  the  removal  of  the 
Irish  poor  when  chargeable  in  England.  These  chiefly  relate  to  the  mode  and  form 
of  conducting  removiJs,  and  they  would,  doubtless,  be  lessened  by  the  adoption  of 
the  ibregoing  resolutions,  as  greater  facilities  of  becoming  irremovable  (by  limiting 
the  period  and  extending  the  area  of  residenoe)  would  be  aflbrded  to  the  poor. 

"  '  The  Committee,  however,  in  order  to  prevent  entirely  the  recurrence  of  the 
evils  referred  to,  would  strongly  recommend  that  legislative  effect  should  be  given 
to  the  following  precautions,  viz.: — 

** '  (a)  That  no  wvrent  ihall  be  itsoad  for  the  remortl  of  any  poor  penon  ftom  England  to 
Ireland,  except  by  jusiicea  aaaembled  at  a  pet^  aeiaioD,  or  by  a  stipenoiary  maciitrate. 

'* '  ib)  That  the  said  jnitices  or  magistrate  iball  not  isiae  the  warrant  withont  seeing  the  head 
of  the  family  to  be  remored,  and  being  satisfied  that  each  of  the  parties  sought  to  be  removed  la  in 
sueh  a  state  of  health  u  not  to  be  liable  to  iniory  by  removal. 

** '  (c)  That  a  statement  to  this  effect  shall  be  inserted  in  the  warrant,  with  the  name  and  age  of 
erery  child  nnder  the  age  of  16  years  so  ordered  to  be  removed,  together  with  the  name  of  the  place 
where  the  jnstices  find  the  panper  to  hare  been  bom  or  to  havfi  resided. 

** '  (d)  That  dnring  the  winter  months  no  woman,  or  child  nnder  the  age  of  14  shall  be  sent 


tooae  the  Channel  as  a  deck  passenger. 

"  '  (0)  That  in  all  cases  or  removal  of  Jrish  nanpers, 
the  eoot  of  the  removal  of  any  person  orderea  to  be  removed,  to  tite  place  in  Ireland  which,  upon 


'  (e)  That  in  all  cases  of  removal  of  Irish  paupers,  the  removing  parish  shall  be  bonnd  to  defray 


evidence  before  the  justices,  shall  appear  to  be  the  place  of  birth  or  residence  of  such  person. 

"  '  (/)  That  a  copy  of  the  warrant  and  the  depositions  shall  be  sent,  if  requireo,  to  the  Board 
of  Guaidians  in  Ireland  of  the  Union  to  which  the  removal  is  to  be  made. 

"  '  The  Committee  dedre  to  express  their  opinion  that  the  laws  of  settiement 
and  removal  should  receive  the  early  attention  of  the  Legislature.— August  6, 
I860.' " 

The  recommendations  in  this  Report  are  of  considenble  importance,  and 
if  adopted,  will  tend  materiaUy  to  advance  in  a  practical  direction  the  views 
of  those  persons  who  are  in  favour  of  adopting  a  larger  area  of  Union  as  the 
basis  of  parochial  charges. 
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ABSTRACT  OF  THE  BEGISTRAB-GENERAL'S  BETUBK 

OB  TEB 

MARRIAGES  ZK  ENGLAND  Ain>  WALES  DiTBina  thb  Fzbst  Quarter 

(JAJSJSARr—MARCR),  AJSCD  OV  THB  BIRTHS  AND  DEATHS  DUBUTa 

THB  Sboohd  QujlBTBB  (Afbii. — Juztb),  ov  1860. 


This  Return  oompriaes  the  Bibths  and  Deaths  registered  by  2,197  Registrars  in 
all  the  districta  of  England  daring  the  Spring  Qnarter  that  ended  on  Jnne  30th, 
1860;  and  the  Mabbiaobs  in  12,418  chur(£es  or  chapels,  about  4,263  registered 
places  of  worship  nnconnected  with  the  Established  Chnrch,  and  631  Superintendent 
R^^trars*  offices,  in  the  qnarter  that  ended  on  March  3l8t,  1860. 

The  leading  &cts  in  the  Retnm  may  be  stated  thns : — ^the  marriages  in  the 
first  qnarter  of  this  year  were  not  qnite  so  nnmeroos  as  they  were  in  the  same 
qnarter  of  1859,  bnt  exceeded  those  of  any  corresponding  period  in  the  elsven 
years  1848-58 ;  the  marriage-rate,  namely,  the  proportion  of  persons  married  to 
the  then  existing  population,  was  also  slightly  above  the  average  for  the  quarter  ; 
the  births  in  the  second  quarter  (that  ended  June  SOth)  were  fewer  than  in  the 
same  quarter  of  last  year,  and  were  also  fewer  than  they  would  have  been  if  the 
average  spring  birth-rate  had  been  maintained ;  .the  deaths  exhilnt  in  no  fiunt 
characters  the  effects  of  an  ungenial  season,  and  the  rate  of  mortality  was  higher, 
with  only  two  exceptions,  than  in  any  correspondmg  quarter  of  the  previous  ten 
years.    The  general  aspect  of  the  Return  is  not  satisfiictory. 

Mabbiagbs. — In  the  first  three  months  of  1860,  the  total  number  of  men  and 
women  who  married  was  70,896,  being  a  great  decrease  on  the  101,000  married 

England  : — ^Mabbiagbs,  Bibth8>  and  Deaths,  returned  in  the  YearM 
1854-60,  and  in  the  Quabtebs  of  those  Years. 

Calendar  Yeabs,  1854-60  i^Numbers. 


Years 

'60. 

'69. 

*68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'55. 

•54. 

Marriages    No. 

BirthM „ 

Deaths „ 

— 

167,900 
689,558 
441,249 

156,070 
655,481 
449,656 

159,097 
663,071 
419,815 

159,337 
657,453 
390,506 

152,113 
635,043 
425,703 

159,727 
634,405 
437,905 

QuABTEBS  of  each  Calendar  Year  1854-60. 
(I.)  Marbiagbs: — Numbert, 


Qrt,  ended 
last  day  qf 

'60. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'56. 

•54. 

March No. 

35,198 

35,429 

29,918 

33,321 

33,427 

29,186 

33,234 

June    „ 

— 

42,045 

39.890 

41,267 

38,820 

38,549 

40,518  - 

Septmbr „ 

— 

39,926 

38,599 

38,669 

39,089 

37,308 

38,182 

Decmbr.  ....  „ 

— 

50,500 

47,663 

45,840 

48,001 

47,070 

47,793 
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QuAETBBS  ofeaeh  Calendar  Year^  1864«M. 
(II.>  Bi&TBS: — Number$. 


On.  ended 
ioii  day  ^ 

March No. 

'60. 

'69. 

'68. 

•67. 

'66. 

'56. 

'54. 

183^206 

175,429 

170,959 

170,480 

169,250 

166,225 

160,785 

Jane    ,« 

173,914 

175,727 

169,116 

170,444 

173,263 

165,277 

172,457 

Scptmbr „ 

— 

168,311 

157,445 

161,181 

157,462 

154,700 

154,724 

Decmbr. , 

— - 

170.091 

157,962 

161,016 

157,478 

148,841 

146,439 

(III.)  Deaths  :- 

-Numbers 

• 

Ore.  elided 
laet  day  qf 

'60. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'66. 

'64. 

March No. 

122,642 

121,682 

125,819 

108,665 

103,014 

134.542 

111,843 

Jone    „ 

110,878 

105,778 

107,142 

100,046 

100,099 

106,493 

102,586 

Septmbr.....  „ 

— 

104,339 

98,142 

100,528 

91,155 

87,646 

113,843 

Daombr. ....  „ 

— 

109,450 

118,553 

110,576 

96,238 

97,022 

109,633 

in  the  preceding  Christmas  qnarter.  The  difference  it  may  be  re-assnring  to 
know,  is  not  the  result  of  sudden  depression  in  trade  or  other  calamity,  but  of  laws 
of  habit  and  convenience,  by  virtue  of  which  the  closing  months  of  the  year  are 
most,  and  the  opening  months  least,  preferred  for  the  accomplishment  of  nuptial 
vows.  The  annual  marriage-rate  for  January,  February,  and  March  was  1*420 
per  cent.,  whilst  the  average  rate  for  the  same  period  is  1-416. 

The  marriage-rate  for  the  quarter  was  as  high  as  1*556  in  1853,  and  as  low  aa 
1*248  in  1858. 

Births. — The  number  of  boys  and  girls  bom  in  the  quarter  that  ended 
June  80th  was  173,914,  the  number  in  the  previous  quarter  that  ended  March  81st 
having  been  183,206.  On  an  average  of  years,  as  m&ny  children  are  born  in  the 
spring  quarter  as  the  winter,  but  in  the  present  year  there  was,  as  these  figures 
show,  a  decrease  that  is  not  unimportant. 

Enoujcd  :-^Annual  Bate  Per  Cent.  o/Psrsons  Mabbibd,  Births,  and  Deaths^ 
during  the  Ybabs  1854-60,  and  the  Quarters  of  those  Years, 


Calendar  Years,  1854-60  :- 

YsAas  

'60. 

Mean 
'60-'69. 

'69. 

'68. 

'67, 

'66. 

'66. 

'64. 

Estmtd.Popln. 
of   England 

in  middle  of 
Year 

19.994 

— 

i9»745 

i9.5a3» 

i9»305» 

i9.045» 

18,787, 

18,619, 

Persons   Mar.) 
ried   Perct./ 

Bhrthe....    „ 

Deaths...    „ 

— 

1*692 
3-404 

2-218 

1-700 

3-492 
2-235 

1-598 

3-357 
2-303 

1-648 

3-435 
2-175 

1-674 

3-452 
2-050 

1-620 

3-380 
2-266 

1-716 

3-407 
2-352 
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QuutTBHs  of  each  Calendar  Year,  1854-00. 
(I.)  Pehsons  Marrtbd  : — Percentages. 


Qre.  ended 
hut  day  qf 

'60. 

Mean 
'60--59. 

'59. 

•68. 

'57. 

'56. 

'55. 

•54. 

March....Pcrct. 

1-420 

1*416 

1-462 

1-248 

1-408 

1-416 

1-266 

1-456 

June. f. 

— 

1-704 

1-712 

1-642 

1-714 

1-638 

1-648 

1-750 

Septmbr.  •  „ 

— 

i'630 

1-602 

1-566 

1-592 

1-626 

1-574 

1-626 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

Z'OOO 

2-020 

1-930 

1-876 

1-990 

1-978 

2030 

(II.) 

Births 

: — Percentages. 

Qn.  ended 
last  day  qf 

'60. 

Mean 
'50-'59. 

'59. 

'58. 

'57. 

'56. 

•55. 

•54. 

March....Per  ct. 

3-693 

3*554 

3-621 

3-567 

3-600 

3-585 

3-603 

3-520 

June    ....    „ 

3-495 

3-558 

3-577 

3-480 

3-548 

3-656 

3-534 

3-722 

Septmbr.     „ 

— 

3-278 

3-377 

3195 

3-308 

3-275 

3-261 

3-294 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

3'i3» 

3*402 

3-198 

3-295 

3-264 

3-128 

3-111 

(III.) 

Deaths 

Ore.  ended 
last  day  of 

'60. 

Mean 
'50-*59. 

'59. 

'58. 

'57. 

•56. 

•55. 

'54. 

March. ...Per  ct. 

2-472 

2-460 

2-512 

2-625 

2-295 

2182 

2-916 

2-449 

Jane „ 

2-228 

a'i95 

2153 

2-205 

2-083 

2112 

2-277 

2-214 

Septmbr.     ,, 

— 

2-042 

2-093 

1-992 

2-063 

1-896 

1-848 

2-423 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

2-182 

2-189 

2-400 

2-263 

1-995 

2039 

2-329 

The  Births  in  the  quarter  were  to  the  population  in  the  annual  proportion  of 
8-405  per  cent,  whilst  the  a/oerage  rate  i»  3-558.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  birth- 
rate was  lower  than  in  any  spring  quarter  of  the  previous  ten  years,  except  those 
of  1858  and  1858,  and  in  both  those  periods  the  mortality  was  above  the  average^ 
as  was  also  the  mortality  of  the  antecedent  winter  quarters. 

Increase  of  PopuLATioir. — In  the  91  days  of  the  quarter  the  Births  exceeded 
the  Deaths  by  63,036.  This  excess  represents  the  natural  increase  of  the  population 
in  that  period ;  the  increase,  aided  by  ingress  from  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  more 
distant  parts,  is  more  considerable ;  and  at  the  present  time  it  is  probably  veiy 
near  the  truth  to  state,  that  England  and  Wales  contain  a  population  of  twenty 
millions. 

The  emigration  of  the  last  quarter  consisted  of  48,626  persons,  who  sailed 
from  ports  in  the  United  Kingdom  at  which  there  are  Government  emig^tion 
officers.  By  distributing  8,260,  who  are  not  distinguished  as  regards  the  countiy 
of  their  birth,  proportionally  over  the  rest  who  are  thus  distinguished,  it  appears 
that  9,437  were  English,  8,461  Scotch,  33,488  Irish,  and  2,290  were  foreigners. 
The  United  States  were  the  destination  cf  three-fourths  of  the  whole  number.  Of 
the  English  emigrants  5,495  chose  the  United  States,  2,792  the  Australian  GoloniflB. 
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Although  in  the  emigration  to  America  the  Irish  were  five  times  as  numerons  as 
the  English,  a  considerably  less  nmnber  of  the  former,  as  compared  with  the  latter, 
went  to  Australia;  whilst  as  regards  persons  of  Scotch  origin,  it  is  remarkable 
that  nearly  as  many  went  to  the  North  American  Colonies  as  to  the  United  States, 
and  more  than  twice  as  many  went  to  Anstralia  as  to  either  of  those  parte 
of  America.     National  character  is  in  part  the  cause  of  these  differences;  but 


CoNSOLQy  PBoyis:v>NSy  Pauperism^  and  Tbmperatubb,  in  eaek  of  the  nine 
Spring  QuARTBBS  ended  80^  June^  I860. 


1 

Mnrkei, 
Southwurk 

In-door. 

Out-door. 

1858 
30  June 

£ 
97i 

9.   d. 
44     1 

d.  d,  d. 

d.  d.  d. 

4i-6i 

5i 

140—185 
162 

"9.»34 

752,278 

54-3 

30  Sept. 

96i 

44     7 

5* 

4i-6i 
Si 

65—  90 

77 

io:,X97 

705,301 

61-0 

31  Dec. 

98^ 

41     9 

4-6i 
5* 

4*-6| 
S\ 

80—  95 

»7 

"5.751 

710,904 

43-8 

1859 
31  Mar. 

954 

40    8 

4|-fit 
Si 

4f-7 

5i 

80—100 

90 

122,854 

742,964 

43-3 

30  June 

92{ 

47     3 

41-6* 
Si 

5-7 
6 

85—110 
97 

109,150 

710,410 

53-7 

30  Sept. 

95i 

44     0 

4*-6i 

5* 

V 

65—105 

85 

100,582 

682,867 

62*8 

31  Dec. 

96t 

43    4 

*-6i 

Si 

4t-6| 
5» 

85—120 
102 

109,429 

683,962 

43-3 

1860 
aiMar. 

94i 

44     5 

3I-6J 
Sk 

4t-6t 
5l 

115—145 

130 

118,523 

717,264 

38-8 

30  June 

m 

52     8 

4f-6f 
5f 

5i-7i 
6i 

125—160 
142 

107,050 

692,384 

50*5 

Col.  6  is  deduced  from  the  Weekly  Tables  published  in  the  Econamiit,  The 
averafffi  of  the  highest  and  of  the  lowest  prices  is  here  shown  in  cols.  4,5,  and  6, 
and  not  the  abtolnie  highest  or  lowest  price  quoted  at  any  period  of  the  quarter. 

Cols.  7  and  8  are  deduced  from  the  Returns  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  The 
Returns  relate  to  645  Unions,  &c.,  comprising  a  population  of  17,670,935  (in 
1851),  and  do  not  include  th^- paupers  of  parishes,  &c.,  incorporated  under  Gilbert's 
Act,  or  still  under  the  43rd  Elixabeth ;  Lunatic  Paupers  in  Asylums  and  Vagrants 
relieved  in  the  above  Unions  are  also  excludecL  '  IJbey  amounted  on  January  1st, 
1858,  to— Insane  Persons,  19,487;  Vagrants,' ^|265.  The  rest  of  the  paupers  on 
that  day  amounted  to  880,280. 
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they  are  chiefly  to  be  referred  to  the  better  or  worse  oonditaon,  m  life  of  the 
emigrants.* 

Prices,  thi  Weather,  akd  Paufebisk. — JTheat  has  risen  in  price;  the 
average  in  the  three  months  ending  June  30th,  was  S2*,  Sd.  per  quarter.  In  the 
same  period  of  last  year  it  was  47#.  Sd.,  and  in  that  of  1858  it  was  44ff.  1(2.  Hie 
dearness  both  of  bread  and  meat  has  been  sensibly  felt  by  the  labooring  daasL 
The  average  price  of  beef  was  5|  per  lb.,  that  of  mutton  6^,  as  sold  in  the 
carcase  at  Leadenhall  and  Newgrate  Markets.  Taking  for  review  the  nine  quarterly 
periods  that  have  passed  since  March,  1858,  beef  has  lately  risen  above  previous 
prices,  that  of  the  early  part  of  last  year  bdng  excepted ;  and  mutton  has  ranged 
still  higher.  The  average  price  of  superior  mutton  was  last  quarter  7^.,  higher 
by  three  fSsurthings  than  in  the  previous  nine  months ;   that  of  superior  beef 

Deaths  in  the  Spring  Quarters^  ended  June  QOth,  1853-60.— iVtcM^f. 


Deaths,  fce. 

1860. 

Total 
1860-69. 
(10  Years.) 

1869. 

1868. 

1867. 

1856. 

1866. 

1864. 

18SS. 

In  126  Districts  and  23-) 
Sab-distrieU.  comprising  > 
the  Ckuif  Towns ..) 

In  the  remnining  Districts  s 
and  Sab.nistricU  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  compris- ) 
ing  chiefly  Small  Towns  ( 
ana  dnMtrjf  Pari$hei  ... ) 

66.031 
64347 

519,688 
503*057 

68,519 
69369 

65303 
61,810 

61.867 
48,979 

61,963 
48,187 

63,669 
69,931 

58.717 
48,869 

64,131 

All  England 

110378 

i,oaa,745 

105,778 

107.149 

100,046 

100,099 

106,498 

109,586 

107347 

Arba^  PopuLATioNy  Dkaths^  and  Mortautt  jmt  Cent,  in  the  Spring  QuarUrs, 
ended  June  SOth^  1850-60. 


Area 

Popolation  Enumerated. 

Deaths 

Average 
Annual 

AbbuI 
Ratvflf 

iu 

(England.) 

in  10 

Rate  of 

MortalHy 

Statute 
Acres. 

Spring 

Mortality 
percent 

perCest. 

'faithe 

Gaoupfl. 

(England.) 

Jiine6-7th, 
1841. 

March  31st, 
1861. 

(inarters, 
1860-69. 

of  10 
Spring 

Quarters. 

1860-69. 

I860. 

In  125  Districts,  and  ^ 
23     Sub-Districts,  ( 
comprising        the  ( 
Chief  TowaB  J 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

Per  ct. 

Perct. 

2,149,800 

6,838,069 

8,247,017 

519,688 

a-346 

2-305 

In  the  remaining  Dis-^ 

tricts  and  Sub-dis- 

tricts  of   England 

and  Wales,  compri-  ^ 

35,175,115 

9,076,079 

9,680,592 

503,057 

z'oiB 

2155 

sing  chiefly  Smal' 

Totem  and  Counlri 

ParisHet 

All  England 

37,324,915 

15,914.148     17,927,609   1,022,745 

2-195 

2-228 

*  From  a  Return  with  which  the  Begistrar-CSeneral  has  been  favoured  by  the 
Emigpration  Commisaoners :  the  number  returned  as  of  English  origin  was  7,83^ 
while  the  birthplace  of  8,260  was  not  distinguished;  in  ^e  above  statement  a 
proportional  number  of  these  have  been  added  to  those  returned  as  of  English 
origin. 
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mm  B^.,  tnd  showed  a  lets  increase.  Inferior  beef  was  a  penny  dearer  than  it 
had  been  in  the  beginning  of  the  year.  The  prices  of  both  qnalities  of  beef  and 
mutton  were  kigher  than  in  the  Jane  quarters  of  1858-9,  except  that  of  inferior 
beef  (4}J.),  which  was  the  same  as  respects  the  two  Jane  quarters  of  1859-60. 
Tork^  Regent  potatoes  sold  at  the  waterside  market,  Soutbwark,  at  an  average 
price  of  142a,  6d.  per  ton :  they  were  not  so  dear  as  in  the  same  quarter  of  1858 
(162t.  6d,),  but  much  dearer  than  in  that  of  last  year  (97s.  6d,) 

The  number  of  paupers,  both  in-door  and  out-door,  were  less  last  quarter  than 
they  were  in  the  same  period  of  1859 ;  but  the  decrease  was  inoonnderable.  A 
deonease  more  important  is  observed  when  they  are  compared  with  those  of  1858. 

The  temperature  of  the  air,  barometrical  pressure,  rain  and  other  elements  of 
tiie  weather,  which  has  been  of  unusual  character,  are  minutely  and  skilfully 
described  by  Mr.  Glaisher,  in  the  appendix  to  this  report.  He  states  that  both 
days  and  nights  in  April  were  remarkably  cold ;  those  in  May  were  both  somewhat 
warmer  than  usual;  in  Jane  both  were  cold,  particularly  the  high  day-temperatures, 
which  were  lower  than  in  May  though  usually  they  are  higher  by  seven  degrees. 
April  was  colder  than  it  had  been  previously  in  any  year  since  1839 ;  and  we  must 
travel  back  to  1821  to  find  so  cold  a  June.  June  was  colder  than  May  at  Guernsey, 
in  Cornwall  and  Devonshire,  and  near  the  sea,  south  of  latitude  53°.  The  mean 
temperature  of  the  quarter  at  Greenwich  was  50*5°,  which  is  less  by  2*3°  than  the 
average  of  the  same  quarter  in  19  years.  At  Greenwich  the  rain-fall  in  June  was 
5*8  in, ;  as  flur  back  as  1815  there  is  no  instance  of  so  hu^  a  fall  in  June.  This 
fall  was,  however,  greatly  exceeded  at  stations  south  of  Greenwich,  particulazy  in 
Hampshire. 

Statb  gw  thx  Pubuo  Health. — ^The  deaths  registered  in  the  three  months 
that  ended  June  80th  were  110,878;  a  larger  number  than  was  returned  in  any 
previous  June  quarter  (1818-59).  The  extent  to  which  life  was  invaded  and 
destroyed  by  causes  that  have  been  described,  badness  of  weather  and  deameas  of 
food,  can  be  only  partially  cUscovered  by  comparing  the  mortality  with  an  average 
derived  fKnn  seasons  both  healthy  and  unhealthy ;  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
annual  rate  of  mortality  last  quarter  was  2*228  per  cent,  of  the  population,  while 
the  average  of  ten  previous  springs  was  2*195.  In  other  words  tlie  mortality  was 
such  that  if  it  had  been  maintained  for  a  year,  out  of  a  hundred  thousand  persons 
33  would  have  died  in  excess  of  the  number  to  whom  a  season  that  could  not  be 
represented  as  healthy,  but  only  of  average  character,  would  have  been  fatal. 

If  the  mortality  had  been  at  the  rate  of  17  in  a  thousand  annually ,  which  is 
ascertained  to  be  the  rule  of  selected  heetUhy  districts,  instead  of  the  actual  rate 
(22),  the  deaths  in  the  whole  of  England  and  Wales  last  quarter  would  have  been 
85,283 ;  ^d  25,595  persons  would,  when  the  period  had  dosed,  still  have  formed 
as  many  units  in  the  sum  of  human  existence.  An  excess  of  deaths  which  is  not 
decreed  by  inexorable  fiite  may  very  properly  be  termed  "  unnatural,'*  though  it  is 
quite  true  that,  only  the  concUtions  being  different,  it  is  nature  that  killeth  as  well 
fMgioeth  life. 

It  is  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fact  that  if  two  millions  of  acres  on  which 
the  chief  towns  of  England  are  situated,  be  distinguished  from  the  remaining  thirty- 
five  that  hold  small  towns  and  country  parishes,  it  is  found  that  the  rate  of 
mortality  on  the  former  (2*305  per  cent,  per  annum)  was  below  the  average  of  last 
quarter,  whereas  on  the  latter  the  rate  2*155,  was  above  the  average.  The  average 
rates  were  respectively  2*346  and  2*028.  Although  the  time  may  be  cUstant  when 
cities  will  be  as  healthful  as  rural  diitricts,  or  the  inferiority  which  our  English 
poet  ascribed  to  **  the  town  "  as  the  handiwork  of  man  become  much  less  apparent 
in  point  of  salubrity  than  it  is  at  present,  it  cannot  be  questioned  that  large  popu- 
lations have  even  now  advantages  of  a  nature  fiivoarable  to  health  which  villages  do 
not  possess.  The  highest  attainable  health  is  probably  to  be  sought  in  a  happy 
oomlination  of  both  states — rus  in  urbe.  The  words  of  an  excellent  popular 
writer  may  prove  to  be  no  dream,  but  a  well-founded  expectation ;  he  believes  that 
we  shall  ultimately  obtun  **a  complete  interpenetration  of  dty  and  coantry,  a 
complete  ftudon  of  their  different  modes  of  life,  and  a  combination  of  the  advantages 
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of  both,  such  aa  no  oonntry  in  the  world  hag  ever  seen."^  B«t  it  msij  be  aaked, 
whether  it  is  forbidden  by  this  last  expreasioa  to  accept  as  a  perfect  model  even 
Nebuchadnezzar's  Babylon,  which  the  distingoished  writer  himself  has  extolled. 

In  London  14^894  persons  died  in  the  quarter.  The  metropolis  lost  aboat  a 
thousand  more  lives  than  in  the  healthier  spring  of  1859.  Pulmonary  complaints 
were  very  fatal.  The  mortality  from  zymotic  diseases  generally  was  comparatively 
low ;  in  this  class  measles  chiefly  prevailed. 

The  Eastern  Countibs  show  an  increase  in  the  deaths,  wUdi  number  6,230. 
The  medical  attendant  of  a  lady  who  died  at  Ck>lchester  from  erydpelas  considen 
that  bad  sewerage  was  the  cause  of  the  death :  **  The  public  sewers  in  the  neigh- 
"  bourhood  were  so  defective  in  trapping,  that  the  house  [where  she  lived]  waa 
"  poisoned  with  the  stench."  The  Registrar  of  Badwinter  mentions  that  the  parish 
of  Hempstead  has  generally  more  deaths  from  fever  than  all  the  rest  of  his  district; 
and  he  complains  of  the  indecent  overcrowding  of  cottages.  It  is  stated  that  ague 
has  probably  never  been  so  prevalent  at  Wenhaston  (Blything)  as  in  last  quarter ; 
it  was  caused  by  the  miasma  from  saturated  marsh  lands  near  the  sea.  Able  bodied 
ipen  were  the  class  most  subject  to  it.  In  Norfolk  diphtheria  has  prevailed  at 
Holt,  South  Walsham,  and  Wells;  small-pox  at  King's  Lynn,  where  it  has  been 
fiital  to  the  nnvaodnated. 


•  Charles  Eingdey*s  Miscellanies :  "  Qreat  aiiea.'* 
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MiBBiAGRs  Registered  in  Qitarters  ended  31#  Jlfareh^  1868-60;  and 
BiBTHS  and  Dsaths  in  Qnartere  ended  dOth  June,  1858-60. 


1 

BIYISIONS. 

8 
AutA 

8 

• 

POPUIAnOH, 

1851. 
(Pentmi.) 

4(6 

MAiUAeia  in  Qmiten  ended 
8Ui  Marek. 

(England  and  Walet.) 

ni 
SUtnto 

'60. 

'59. 

'58. 

Bmold.  &  Walbs....  Jbtait 

Acres. 
37.324.915 

No. 
17,927,609 

No. 
35.198 

No. 
35.429 

No. 
29,918 

I.  London 

78.029 

4.065,935 
3,201,290 
3,214,099 

4.993.660 
3.865,332 
3.540,797 

2,000,227 
3.654.636 
3.492,322 

5.218,588 

2,362,236 

1,628,416 
1,234,332 
1.113,982 

1,803,261 
2,136.573 
1,215,501 

2.488.438 

1,789,047 

969,126 

1,186,697 

5,668 

2.499 
1,671 
1,486 

3.220 
4,026 
1,982 

6,369 
4.019 
2,060 

2,198 

5,752 

2,564 
1,636 
1,662 

3,073 
4,405 
1,963 

6,175 
3,934 
2,111 

2,154 

4,872 

II.  Soath  Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

2,229 
1,513 
1,481 

▼.  South  Western 

Ti.  West  Midland   

Tii.  North  Midland  

nil.  North  Western 

IX.  Yorkshire 

2,764 
3.618 
1,748 

4,799 
3,222 

X.  Northern  

1,820 

XI.  Monmthsh.&  Wales 

1,852 

7 
DIYISIONS. 

8                 9                 10 

BxsTHB  in  Qnaxten  ended 
SOlh  Jane. 

11             18          18 
80th  June. 

(England  and  WalM.) 

'60. 

'59. 

'58. 

'60. 

'59. 

'58. 

Emold.  &  Walbs....  7b/a2t 

No. 
173.914 

No. 
175.727 

No. 
169,115 

No. 
110,878 

No. 
105.778 

No. 
107,142 

I.  London 

22,184 

13.635 
10,835 

9.547 

14.533 
22,318 
11,466 

27,535 
19,014 
11,055 

11,792 

22,777 

14,248 

11,179 

9,939 

14,859 
21,722 
1U58 

27,869 
18,607 
10.928 

21,628 

13,577 

10,479 

9,397 

14,761 
21,366 
11,135 

26,456 
18,126 
10,743 

14.894 

9.225 

7.054 
6,230 

10,071 

12,960 

6,912 

17,655 
11,881 

6,m 

13,813 

8,511 
6,174 
5.482 

9,918 

13,420 

6,929 

16,756 

11,601 

6,265 

7,679 

14,557 

8,830 
6,279 
6,193 

9,187 

12,446 

6,899 

17,896 
11,375 

II.  South  Eastern  

111.  South  Midland 

TV,  Easton 

▼.  South  Western 

▼I.  West  Midland  

TII.  North  Midland  .. 

Till.  North  Western 

IX.  Yorkshire 

X.  Northern   

5,963 
7,517 

XI.  Monmthsh.&  Wales 

12 

,241 

11,4^ 

17 

7,67 

1 
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EEMAEKS  ON  THE  WEATHER, 

DUBINa  THE  QI7ASTBB  EinHETa  JUKE  SOtH,   1860. 

By  James  Qlaibheb,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  ^c,  8eo.  qf  the  Britifh  Meteorological  Soeietsf, 


The  cold  weather  which  set  in  on  Janqary  25,  and  which  waa  prevalent  to  the 
end  of  the  last  quarter,  continued,  with  the  exception  of  the  19  daya  foUowingf 
May  8,  till  the  end  of  the  present  quarter. 

The  mean  daily  deficiency  of  temperatare  for  the  88  days  heginiung  April  1 
amounted  to  3^°,  and  for  the  84  days  ending  June  SO,  was  as  IflCrge  at  4^^ ;  the 
average  daily  deficiency  for  these  72  days  was  8|°.  The  remaining  19  days, 
from  May  8  to  May  26,  were  warm,  and  their  temperatures  were  diuly  in 
over  their  averages  to  the  amount  of  8^^. 

The  fnean  high  day  temperature  in  April  was  S°'3  below  s  in  May  was  1^*2 
above;  and  in  June  waa  the  very  large  amount  of  6^*5  below  their  respective 
averages. 

The  mean  low  night  temperatwre  in  April  was  3^*2  below  j  in  May  waa  0^*5 
ctbove  ;  and  in  June  was  1°'8  below  their  averages. 

Therefore,  hoth  the  days  and  nights  in  April  were  remarkably  cold,  and  to  an 
almost  equal  amount;  in  Mag  both  were  somewhat  warmer  than  usual;  and  in 
June  both  were  cold,  particularly  the  high  day  temperaturee,  which  were  distin- 
g^aished  by  being  of  lower  value  than  in  May,  when  usually  they  are  higher  to  the 
amount  of  7  degrees,  and  being  lower  than  any  as  fax  back  as  1840,  which  is  as  fiff 
as  trustworthy  records  extend. 

The  mean  temperature  of  April  was  3°*6  in  defect ;  in  May  was  1^*0  in  ezceas; 
and  in  June  was  4^*4  in  defect  as  compared  with  their  respective  averages  of  the 
preceding  19  years.  As  compared  with  the  year  1859,  April  vras  3^*7  colder;  May 
waa  0^*7  warmer ;  and  June  was  6^*6  colder. 

The  ny>nth  of  April  was  colder  than  any  April  since  the  year  1839,  and  we 
must  taravel  back  to  the  year  1821  to  find  so  cold  a  June. 

The  temperature  of  the  month  of  M<^  exceeded  that  of  April  everywhere^  to 
the  amount  of  7^,  8^,  and  9°  at  extreme  northern  stations,  and  of  9°,  10°,  and  11° 
at  midland  and  southern  stations. 

The  month  of  June  wag  colder  than  May  at  Guernsey,  in  Cornwall  and  Devon- 
shire, and  near  the  sea  south  of  latitude  53°;  and  was  somewhat  wanner  at  plaoea 
rituated  north  of  this  parallel. 

The  mean  pressure  qf  the  atmosphere  in  April  was  a  little  abov«;  in  May 
was  a  little  below ;  and  in  June  was  much  below,  their  averages.  The  pressure  was 
less  than  in  any  June  since  1852.  The  changes  of  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  have 
been  constant  during  the  last  quarter  as  in  the  preceding  quarter. 

The  range  of  the  barometer's  readings  at  extreme  southern  stations  was  1*2  inch 
hi  April ;  1*0  inch  m  May ;  and  somewhat  less  than  an  inch  In  June;  these  values 
gradually  increased  going  northward  to  1*9  inch  in  April ;  to  1*3  inch  in  May ;  and 
something  more  than  an  inch  in  June  at  extreme  northern  stations. 
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The  UmperaUtTB  of  the  dew-point  in  April  was  3^*4  in  defect^  being  very 
nearly  the  nune  in  amoant  as  that  of  the  air ;  and  therefore  the  degree  of  hnmidity 
was  of  its  average  value ;  in  May  it  was  0*8  in  ezoess,  being  somewhat  less  than  the 
excess  of  temperature  of  the  air,  and  the  ur  was  slightly  drier  than  the  average;  in 
Jnne  its  defect  was  l^'B,  whilst  that  of  the  air  was  4^*4^  so  that  the  air  in  June 
was  remarkably  homid. 

TkefaU  of  rain  at  Qreenwich  in  April  was  0*8  in.  in  defect;  m  May  was  1*8  in. 
in  excess,  and  in  June  woe  8*9  inches  in  exeeu.  The  total  fiiU  in  the  quarter  was 
10*7  in.,  being  4*9  in,  over  the  average  for  those  three  months.  The  fall  of  rain 
mnce  Ist  January  is  16*5  in.,  being  4*8  in.  in  excess,  all  of  which  fell  in  May  and 
June ;  the  fidl  in  the  latter  month  was  6*8  in.,  and  is  three  times  the  average  fall 
fbr  the  month.  The  fiill  in  the  month  of  June  from  the  year  1815  is  shown  in  the 
following  table : — 

Fau.  of  Rain  in  the  Month  of  Jumb  at  Gbbbnwich,  from  1815  to  I860. 


Amount 

Amoant 

Amoant 

Amoant 

Amoant 

Amoant 

Yean. 

in 

Yean. 

in 

Yean. 

in 

Yean. 

in 

Yean. 

in 

Yean. 

in 

Inches. 

Inchea. 

Inchea. 

Inches. 

Inehes. 

Inches. 

1815 

1*9 

1823 

1*2 

1831 

21 

1839 

1*9 

1847 

1-5 

1854 

10 

1816 

2-4 

1824 

3*8 

1832 

3-3 

1840 

1*5 

1848 

3-5 

1855 

0*7 

1817 

1*4 

1825 

0-8 

1833 

2-2 

1841 

2*7 

1849 

0-2 

1856 

1*6 

1818 

0*7 

1826 

1*1 

1834 

1*5 

1842 

1*0 

1850 

0*9 

1857 

2*7 

1819 

2*5 

1827 

0-7 

1835 

2*4 

1843 

1*3 

1851 

1*3 

1858 

1*2 

1820 

2*3 

1828 

2*2 

1836 

1*1 

1844 

1*8 

1852 

4*6 

1859 

1-4 

1821 

2-4 

1829 

1*7 

1837 

1*0 

1845 

1*9 

1853 

2*8 

1860 

5*8 

1822 

0*9 

1830 

2*6 

1838 

51 

1846 

0-5 

From  this  table  it  will  be  seen  that  finom  the  years  1816  to  1837,  there  was  no 
instance  of  a  fall  so  large  as  4in.;  in  1838 there  was  one  of  5*1  in.;  and  in  the  year 
1852  one  of  4*6  in.,  but  back  to  1815  there  is  no  instance  of  a  fall  so  large  as  in  the 
present  June. 

This  hu^  &11  was,  however,  greatly  exceeded  at  stations  situated  south  of 
Qreenwich,  and  particularly  in  Hampshire. 

The  temperatnre  of  vegetation,  as  indicated  by  a  thermometer  placed  on  grass, 
was  below  80^  on  15  nights ;  was  between  80°  and  40°  on  85  nights.  In  Ajvil  it 
was  as  low  as  20°,  in  May  as  27°,  and  in  June,  on  three  nights  it  but  slightly 
exceeded  dOP,  Those  exceeding  cold  nights,  together  with  want  of  sun-heat  during 
the  day,  hoe  caused  vegetation  to  he  verg  backward. 

The  wind,  which  was  remarkable  in  the  preceding  quarter  for  long-continued 
rapid  motion,  has  been,  although  less  continuously  rapid,  as  remarkable  for  the 
season  of  the  year;  during  each  month  the  air  was  moving  quickly  for  one  hour 
out  of  three,  night  and  day.  In  April  it  blew  mostly  from  N.E.,  and  was 
continuous  for  70  hours,  beginning  the  18th ;  for  66  hours  from  the  24th,  and  for 
considerabk  periods  at  other  times.  The  greatest  pressure  was  12  lbs.  on  the 
square  foot.  In  May  the  dunecuon  was  S.W.,  blowing  strongly  from  10  hours  to 
20  hours  at  different  times,  and  for  90  hours  following  26th  May,  during  which 
gale  pressures  of  23  lbs.  were  recorded.  In  June  it  blew  from  S.W.  mostly,  for 
40  hours  continuously  on  two  occasions,  and  for  60  hours  frx>m  27th  June.  On 
2nd  June  pressure  of  23  lbs.  were  recocded.  This  kind  of  windy  weather  has  been 
prevalent  all  this  year. 

The  mean  temperatnto  qf  the  airtii  Oreenwich  for  tiie  three  months  ending 
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Quarterly  Betumt, 


[Sept. 


May,  oonBtitiitiiig  the  three  spring  months,  was  ^S^'Q,  being  (P'h  bdovr  tlie 
average  of  the  preceding  89  years. 


Temperature  of 

Elaatie 
Force 

of 
Vapour. 

Weight 

1800. 

Air. 

Evaporation. 

Dew 
Point 

hit-- 
Daily  Bange. 

iuT 

CuUcFboi 

of  Air. 

Montiii. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
firom 
Aver- 

%"' 

Years. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver*» 

Yeara. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver. 

Yeara. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
ftvm 
Aver- 

Yeara. 

Mean. 

irom 

i^Jof^«»" 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

fr«a 
Aver^ 

Yean. 

April 

May 

June 

o 
48-9 

fi8*8 

54-8 

o 

+18 
-S-8 

o 
-8-6 

+1-0 

-4-4 

o 
40-1 

60-0 

62-2 

o 
-8-4 

+0-9 

-9-7 

o 
86-7 

46-2 

49-7 

o 
-8  4 

+0-8 

-1-8 

o 
18  1 

20-9 

16-6 

o 
-0-1 

+0-7 

-4-8 

o 
46-2 

64  0 

69-2 

In. 
•218 

•813 

-867 

In. 
-■081 

+•018 

-■017 

Or. 
2-5 

8-6 

40 

Gr. 

-0-4 

+0-1 

-o-« 

Mean 

60S 

-1-6 

-2-8 

47-4 

-1-7 

44-2 

-1-8 

18-6 

-1-4 

• 

•296 

-•012 

8-8 

-0-8 

Degree 

of 

Htamidity. 

Barometer. 

Weiffhtofa 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Bain. 

Daily 
Hori- 
zontal 
Move- 
ment 
of  the 
Air. 

Beading  of  Thermometer  cm  Gnaa. 

Number  of  Nighta 
it«as 

Low. 
eat 

Bead. 

':? 

KighU 

18flO. 

Mean. 

Diir. 

from 
Atcr- 

Tears. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Years. 

Amnt. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Higjh. 

Months* 

At  or 
below 
30O. 

Be- 
tween 
SQO 
and 
40O. 

Above 
40^. 

Bead 
at 

April..... 

May  

Jnns 

7» 

76 
88 

0 

-  1 
+  9 

In. 
29-796 

29-746 

29-618 

In. 

+•064 

-■016 
-190 

6r. 

649 

686 
682 

Gr. 
+  6 

-  2 

+  1 

In. 
1-0 

8-9 

5-8 

In. 
-0-8 

+1-8 

+8-9 

Miles. 

18 
2 
0 

16 
16 
8 

1 

18 
27 

o 
19  •S 

86-8 

SO -3 

o 
41-0 

49-7 

8S-0 

Mean 

78 

+  8 

29-718 

-■047 

689 

+  1 

Sum 
10-7 

Sum 
+4-9 

Mean 

Sum 
16 

Sum 
86 

Sum 
41 

Lowest 
19-8 

^^ 

VoUj—lHi  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (— )  minus  signifies  below  the  aT«rag«»  and  tint 
the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 


JETat /  feU  on  28  days  daring  the  qnarteri  of  which  14  were  in  April,  6  in  May, 
and  6  in  June. 

Snow  fell  on  16  days  in  April,  between  the  1st  and  24th,  generaDy  over  the 
oonntry,  on  the  21st  at  Quemsey ;  and  on  the  27th,  28th,  and  29th  of  May. 

Fog  prevailed  on  12  nights  in  April,  16  days  in  May,  and  10  days  in  June. 

BwaUowe  were  first  seen  on  10th  April  at  Boyston  and  Bamstiqtle. 

Cuchoo  was  first  heard  on  4th  April  at  Apeley ;  and  on  the  6th  at  HartweU. 

The  Lime  was  in  leaf  between  20th  April  and  4th  May ;  the  Cheenmi  between 
8rd  and  SOth  April ;  the  Maurthom  between  4th  and  28th  April;  the  Oak  about 
24th  April ;  the  Sim  about  29th  April. 

LUae  in  blossom  14th  to  26th  May,  remarkably  late. 

The  Apple  in  blossom  21st  April  to  17th  May ;  the  IPear  from  2nd  April  to 
8rd  May ;  the  PUim  3rd  April  to  8id  May;  and  the  CUrry  IGth  April  to 
1ft  May,  at  different  parts  of  the  country. 
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£NGLAHD.--if«l0orc%iMi;  TohU,  Quarter  ended  90«A  JunSj  1860. 


Namxb 

or 
Statiohs. 


Meui 

Pretrareof 

DirAir 

redaoed 

to  the 
Level  of 
theSeiu 


Highest 

or  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Lowest 
Beading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Bange 
of  Tem- 
perature 

in  the 
Quarter. 


Mean 
Monthljr 

Bange 
of 

Tem« 
perature. 


Mean 
Daily 
Bange 

of 

Tem- 

peratore. 


Mem 

Ttmr 

penUure 

of  ike 

Air, 


Mean 

Degree 
of  Hn- 
miditj. 


Guenuey  

Exeter    

Ventnor 

Barnstaple 

Royftl  Obserfatorj 

Royston 

Lampeter  

Norwich     

Belvoir  Castle   .... 

Liverpool  

Wakefield  

Leeds 

Stonyburst 

Scarborough 

Isle  of  Man    

North  Sbteids    .... 


in. 
29*619 
29-590 
29  -603 
29  -567 
29-590 

29-620 
29-577 
29  -563 
29-530 

29  -627 
29-576 
29-576 
29-529 
29-626 
29-550 
29-626 


76-3 
74-0 
74-0 
77-3 


29*3 
25-2 
30  0 
26-5 


33-5 
41-8 
32-0 
47-1 
48-3 

47-0 
48-8 
44-0 
50-8 


69 

76 

77 

73 

68 

69*1 

67-0 


34*8 

25*0 

29 

28 

31 

30 

28 


34 

51 

48 

45 

37 

39-1 

39  0 


21*1 
30-7 
29*3 
32-2 
371 

36-2 
45-3 
33-1 
38-8 

25-5 
41-2 
37-6 
34*5 
28-5 
29-9 
30-1 


9-3 
15-4 
10-2 
14-7 
18*5 

19-1 
18-1 
16-4 
18-4 

11-6 
191 
17-3 
18-6 
9-9 
14*8 
13-8 


49-6 
50-8 
54-8 
51-1 
53-8 

52-9 
49-3 
50-5 
48-8 


47-6 


90 
83 
76 
81 
78 

82 
88 
83 
87 

76 
77 
72 
79 
89 
92 
86 


10 

Namks 

or 

Statiohs. 


11  12        18        14        IS 

Wind. 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


Belative  Proportion  of 


16 

Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


17 


18 


Baih. 


Number 

ofDaTi 

on  whieh 

itfeU. 


Amount 
eoUected. 


Gaemsey  

Exeter   

Ventnor 

Barnstaple 

Royal  Obsenratory 

Royiton 

Lampeter  

Norwich 

Bel^oir  Castle  .... 

Liverpool  

Wakefield 

Leeds 

Stonyhnrst 

Scarborough 

Isle  of  Man  

North  Shields    .... 


1-9 
1-6 

1-2 


1-0 
1-8 
1-9 

1*3 
1-8 
1-9 
0-6 
3  0 
1-5 
1*7 


7 
9 
9 

10 
8 

8 

10 
11 


10 
9 
11 
11 
12 

10 
8 
8 

10 


4.4 
6-6 


6-9 
7  1 
6*7 
7*3 

4*6 
6-3 


50 
69 
50 
60 
50 

65 
67 
43 
44 

44 

59 
61 
60 
19 
49 
59 


m. 
11*5 
11-5 
10-2 
18-2 
10-7 

9*2 

12-7 

9*5 

6-7 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  1860-59-8.— />Mfri5uti(Mi  of  Exports  /rem.  United  Kimpim, 
aooording  to  the  Declared  Real  Valve  of  the  Exports;  andthe  CompiOedB^td  Valm  (« 
q/'Imports  at  Port  nf  JEntty,  and  therefore  induding  Freight  and  Importer* e  Profit. 


Merchandize  (excluding  Ootd  and  SUmt), 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 
the  foUoiHng  Foreign  Goimtriea,  he 

(The  unit  OOO'a  are  omitted.) 


Pint  Tbree  Months. 


1860. 


loaporta 
tfom 


1859. 


Imports 
from 


Brportt 

to 


1858. 


iBporta 


I. — PoRsioN  Countries  : 
Northern  Europe;  ▼»•»  Russia,  Sweden,! 

Norway,  Denmark  &  Iceland,  &  Heligoland  j 
Central  Europe;  vis-»  Prussia,  Germany,  1 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belgium    J 
Western  Europe:  ▼»!.•  France,  Portugal] 

iwith  the  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain  V 
with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries) J 

Southern  Europe;  ▼»«.,  Italy,  Austrian! 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  J 

Levant ;  ▼is.,  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  and  1 

Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  J 

Northern  Africa;  tIi.,  Tripoli,  Tunis,! 

Algeria,  and  Morocco  J 

Western  Africa 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on  Red  1 
Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  and  Bourbon..  J 

Indian   Seas,  Siam,  Singapore,  Sumatra,! 

Java,  and  Philippines   J 

flhinft.  including  Hong  Kong 

South  Sea  Islands 


United  States,  including  California 

Mexico  and  Central  America   

Foreign  West  Indies 

South  Ainerica,(Northem,)NewGranada,  "I 

Venesuela,  and  Ecuador  j 

„  (Atlantic)  Brasil,Uruguay,  1 

and  Buenos  Ayres j 

„  (Pacific,)    Peru,    Bolim,1 

Chili,  and  Patagonia. j 

Whale  Fisheries;  Gmlnd.,  Davis's  straits,  1 
Soufchn.  Whale  Fishery,  Falkland  Islands....  J 


Tatel, — Foreiffn  Covntriet 


II. — British  Possrssiokb  t 

British  India  and  Ceylon 

Austral.  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 

„        „        So.  Aus.,  Tasm.,  and  N.  Zea. 
British  North  America 

, ,     W.  Indies  with  Btsh.  Guiana  &  Honduras 

Mauritius 

Channel  Islands    

Cape  and  Natal 

Brt  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  with  St.  Helena  &  Ascension 


Total,— BritUh  Poneniom 

General  Total £ 


£ 

4i758. 

Sic, 

2,666, 

330, 
9» 

310. 
2,843, 

11,088, 
i33, 
365, 

129, 

63  *t 

1,117. 


30»7i8, 


*»350i 

94. 
388, 

817, 
384. 
H7. 
358. 

X3, 


5*185, 


£ 
245, 

4,93.3, 

2,295, 

1,547, 
2,040, 

20, 

271, 

13, 

538, 

1,467, 
3, 

5,886, 
155, 
342, 

220, 

1,631, 

571, 


£ 

1,719, 
2,782, 

4,996, 

89*. 
3,0  "» 

44. 

138, 

4, 

119, 
-,33i> 

6,909, 

127, 

353, 
"7, 
748, 
782, 


£ 
307, 

4,594, 

2,146, 

1,471, 
1,901, 

56, 

243, 

♦215, 

295, 
976, 

6,271, 
118, 
481, 

224, 

1,388, 

516, 

6, 


2,546, 

3,740i 

4051 

47, 
269, 

17, 

195, 
1,579, 

5,551, 

Mi 

399i 

"3i 

532j 

1,009, 

II 


22,077, 


25,083, 


21,208, 


i9,299j 


4,158, 
1.921, 
891, 
512, 
563, 
130, 
166, 
467, 
97, 


2,099. 

367, 

5, 

320, 

755. 
560, 

85, 

256, 

28, 


5,145, 
1,691, 
354, 
716, 
536, 
125, 
163, 
473, 
109, 


1,611, 
244. 

13, 
348, 
648. 
2,69, 

74» 
244, 

28, 


8,405, 


4,475» 


9,3". 


3»479i 


35»903,     30,482, 


319,558, 


' 


30,520, 


22,778, 


£ 
1». 
3.487, 

2,227, 

1.6J5, 
1,485. 

44, 

197, 

15. 

30. 

6S3. 

1. 

2,66i, 

198» 

521, 

180, 

1,284, 

sro. 


»5.589» 


3,964, 
1.739. 
440. 
440. 
354, 
164, 
120. 
427. 
73, 


7f92i. 


»3,5iOi, 


*  ;£ 200,000,  Telegraphic  Wires. 
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IMPORTS.  — (United  Kingdom.)— First  Five  Months  ( Jan.  —  ifajf ) 
1860-60-8-7.— Cbnyirf*^  R^  Valley  at  Port  of  Entry,  of  ArticU$  of 
Foreign  and  Colonial  Morekandize  Imported  into  United  Kingdom. 


(nntRTeMoDthi.) 
FoBxioN  AsTicLBa  Imfobtbd. 

1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

Raw  MATLS.--7Vj^fo.    Cotton  Wool   .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk 

£ 

18,75a. 

3.308, 

4.*37. 

769. 

398, 

67«. 

£ 

12,044, 

3,063, 

4,568, 

881, 

567, 

707, 

£ 

13,173, 

2,479, 

2,279, 

445, 

282, 

490, 

£ 

13,369, 

3,299, 

6,226, 

JTax 

719, 

Hemp  

Indico 

360, 
695, 

28,040. 

a  1, 800, 

19,148, 

24,668. 

VttrumM,    Hidoi  

i,ai8, 
1.040, 
i,304» 
5^7. 
1,058. 

747, 
939, 

1,151, 
330. 

1,096, 

540, 
979, 
1,119, 
466, 
638, 

1,304, 

Oili 

1,016, 

Mfftilff. 

1.142, 

Tallow 

683, 

Timbor 

1,157, 

5.H7. 

4.2^3* 

3,742, 

5*302, 

„       „        Agreltl,     Guano 

Seeds  

6x6, 
947, 

339, 
1,011; 

1,930, 
560, 

504, 
638, 

1,573. 

1.350, 

2,490, 

1,142. 

Tropical,  &c.,PEonucK.  Tea 

Coffee  

3.811, 
793. 

4.a77» 
31a, 
244. 
251* 

X.783, 
964. 

2,235, 
419, 

3,900, 
277, 
147. 
140, 
841, 
709, 

1.905, 
524, 

4,108, 
407, 
595> 
140, 
729, 
389. 

2,318, 
390, 

Sugar  acMolaasee 

Tobacco  

Rice 

5,112, 
583, 
417, 

Pniita  

358, 

Wine    

1,526, 

Spirita 

1,159, 

ia.435. 

8,668, 

8,797, 

11,858, 

Food  GFain  and  Meal.. 

6,402, 
2,X3i. 

6,752, 
1.155, 

7.879, 
1,330, 

6,798, 

Promions   

1,850, 

8.533. 

7.907, 

9.209, 

8,648, 

Remainder  of  Enumerated  Articles  

x.3^9. 

1,138, 

1,042, 

1.508, 

Total  Enumbkated  iMPonrs.... 
Add  for  Umsnumjbratsd  Imports  (say) 

57.097. 
14.^74. 

45.156. 
11,289, 

44.428, 
11,107, 

53.126, 
13.282, 

Total  Imports 

71,371. 

5<5,445. 

55.535. 

66,408, 
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Quarterly  Betums, 


[Sept. 


EXPORTS.  --  (United  Kingdom.)  —  Pirst  Six  Months  ( January  —  Jmme\ 
lSQ0-59-S'7 '6.^1>eclared  Real  Value  of  Articles  of  British  and  Ibish  I^rodtm 
and  Manu/aeiures  Exported  from  UnUed  Kingdom. 


(Pint  Six  MoDths.) 
Bbxtxbh  PmoDucB,  8u;.,  Expoxrd. 

1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

(Unit  OOO'i  omitted.) 
Manvrs.— re«/t7e.  Cotton  Manufactures.. 
,,      Yam 

£ 

18,580, 
4.660, 
5.501. 
1*739. 
950, 
H7. 
a,oOi, 

913. 

£ 

18,942, 

4.370, 

5,861, 

1,133, 

1,022. 

97, 

2,257, 

787. 

£ 

15,385, 

4,478, 

4,148, 

1,132, 

768. 

80, 

1.922, 

761, 

£ 
15,373, 
4,004, 
5,531, 
1,323, 
1.457, 

183, 
2,390, 

836, 

£ 
14,033, 
3,644, 
4.642, 
1.278, 
1.120. 

138, 
2.334. 

613, 

Woollen  Manufactures 
„     Yam. 

Silk  Manufactures  .. 
„      Yarn 

Linen  Manufactures... 
„      Yam 

34.461, 

34.469. 

28,6-4, 

31.097, 

i7,8o2. 

..        Setoed,      Anoarel    

965. 
1,856, 

1.013, 
2,158, 

851, 
1,557, 

948, 
2,055, 

769, 
1,713, 

Haberdy,  and  Mllnry 

2,811, 

3.171. 

2,408, 

3.003, 

a,482. 

Mbtalu Hardware,,. 

1.657. 
1.592. 
5.607, 

1.474. 
i.i87, 

1.544. 

1,840, 
1,487, 
6,331, 
1,197, 
1.355, 
1,600, 

1,502, 
1.794, 
5,393, 
1,327, 
1.040, 
1.522, 

1,901, 
1,680, 
7,114, 
1,355, 
1,361, 
1,486, 

1,703, 
1.090, 
6,425, 
1,266, 
1.134. 
1.269, 

Machinery    

Iron 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin  

Coals  and  Culm  

13*161, 

13,810, 

12,578, 

14.897. 

iz,887. 

Ceramic  MoMtfcie.    Earthenware  and  Glass 

979. 

915. 

830, 

1.093, 

921, 

i,*52. 

264, 

55. 
120, 
170, 

487. 

1.296, 
319, 
58, 
75, 
116, 
114. 
517, 

1,093, 

221, 

36, 

70, 

143, 

97, 

347, 

872, 
275, 
59, 
151, 
190, 
490, 
375, 

839, 

Butter 

302. 

Cheese  .., 

61, 

Candles    

140, 

Salt  

174, 

Spirits 

372, 

Soda 

272, 

2.493. 

2.494. 

2,007, 

2,412, 

2,160, 

221, 

103, 
1,032, 
124. 
241. 
373. 

215, 
106, 
898, 
92, 
235, 
393. 

183, 
130, 
932, 
98, 
219, 
360, 

206, 
131, 
1,133, 
131, 
255, 
358, 

187, 

Puraiture 

81, 

Leather  Manufiu^tures 
Soap 

737. 
135, 

Plate  and  Watches  .... 
Stationery 

198, 
323. 

2.094. 

1.939. 

1,922, 

2,214. 

1,661, 

Remainder  of  l^pumenited  Articles  ........... 

1,622, 
4.389, 

1.546. 
4.659. 

1,308, 
3>74». 

1,630, 

4.480, 

1.955, 
4.100,, 

Unenumerated  Articles  

Total  Exports    

62,020, 

63,003, 

53.468, 

60,826, 

53.968, 
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SHIPPING.-*-FoBnoN  Tradb.— (United  Kingdom.)— First  Six  Months  {Jon* 
--June)  1860-59-8-7.— KeM0^  Eniertd  and  Cleared  wiih  Cargoes^  including 
repeated  Vcgages,  hui  excluding  Oovemment  Tranaportt. 


(nntSfxMontlu.): 
EimaKD  :— 

1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

VeMeli. 

Tonnage 

(OOO'i 
omitted.) 

Avenge 
Tonnage 

YesseU. 

Tonnage 

(OOO'i 

omitted.J 

Yesiela. 

Tonnage. 

(OOO'i 
omitted.) 

Vessels. 

Tonnage 

(OOO'i 

omitted.) 

Veenli  belonging  tO'-~ 
Russia 

No. 
136 

379 

874 

i.34» 

1.5*7 

771 

946 

188 

a87 

692 

10 

Tons. 

42, 

60, 

176, 

127, 

318. 

106, 

81, 

50, 

88, 

689, 

3. 

Tom. 
307 
158 
201 

94 
208 
138 

86 
264 
308 
995 
265 

No. 
129 

333 

892 

I, III 

i*4»7 
760 

1,466 

169 

262 

506 

7 

Tons. 

38, 

56. 

193, 

108, 

314, 

107, 

120, 

41, 

83, 

514, 

2, 

No. 

51 
300 

791 

1.149 

1,315 

S^^ 

1,405 

211 

299 

640 

II 

Tom. 

14, 

48. 

156, 

111, 

286, 

86. 

117, 

44, 

88, 

610, 

4, 

No. 

4* 

180 

722 

1,208 

1,628 

721 

466 

171 

87 

583 

14 

Tons. 
9. 

Sweden 

31. 

Norway    

133, 

Denmark 

113, 

Pnissia  and  Ger.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belg;inm .... 
Frwicc ........      . .     ..  .,. 

282. 

119, 

35. 

Spain  and  Portngal 

Italy  &  other  Enpn.Sto. 
United  States 

36. 

26. 

589 

All  other  States 

5, 

United    Kingdm.    9c\ 
3>epd« ; 

7.15" 
8.526 

1,740, 
2,482, 

243 
291 

7.052 
8,505 

1,576, 
2,287, 

<5.734 
8,312 

1,564, 
2,204, 

5.822 
7,55<5 

1.378, 
2,147. 

Tbteie  Entered 

15,677 

4.222, 

262 

15,557 

3,863, 

15,04^ 

3,76b, 

13.378 

3.525, 

Rnssia 

Sweden    

142 

4*5 

762 

i,4<54 

908 

1.764 

160 

360 

7" 

9 

46, 

75, 

152, 

143, 

378. 

151. 

191, 

45, 

113, 

675. 

3, 

325 
177 
199 
98 
196 
166 
108 
281 
314 
949 
308 

155 

361 

886 

1,248 

2,070 

984 

1,75a 

167 

388 

490 

IX 

48, 

68, 

185, 

125, 

408, 

153. 

191, 

39. 

119, 

478, 

4, 

84 

337 

573 

1,200 

1,918 
985 

2,140 

198 

486 

605 

8 

29, 

68, 

117, 

121, 

338, 

168, 

224. 

43, 

148, 

575, 

3, 

60 

259 

795 

1,382 

1.974 

1.057 

1,723 

182 

338 

641 

9 

16, 

Norway    

169, 
141. 
335, 
201. 
189, 
39, 
110, 
637, 
3, 

Denmark 

Prossia  and  Ger.  Sto 

Holland  and  Belgium .... 
France 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Italy  &  other  Eapn.Sta. 
United  States  

All  other  States  

United    Kingdm.    ftl 
Depd* / 

8,629 
11,652 

1,972, 
3,147. 

228 
270 

8,51a 
12,110 

1,818, 
3.142, 

8.534 
11.491 

1,834, 
2,925. 

8,420 
12,269 

1,898, 
3,073, 

Tb/oZf  Cleared 

20,281 

5,119, 

252 

20,622 

4,960, 

20,025 

4,759, 

20,689 

4,    97 
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Quarter^  B«tunu. 
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GOLD  AND  SILVER  BULLION  and  SPECIE^Importbd  and  ExFonnax— (Unitea 

Kingdom.)  —  ComjnOed   Beat   Value  for   the   First  Six  Months    (J(BM. — Jmm), 
1860-59-8.    (Unit  OOO's  omitted.) 


1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

(FlntBizMontbB.) 

Gold. 

saw. 

Total 

Gold. 

SilTer. 

Total. 

Gold. 

SiWer. 

Total 

Imported  from:— 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

Australia 

3,286, 
598, 

i|839» 

3,286, 
2,437, 

3,973, 
1,147. 

1*395. 

3,973, 
2,542, 

4,372, 

2,383, 

1.543. 

4,372, 

So.  Amca.  and  W. ' 

Indies 

United  States  and 

c*i ; 

3,92S, 

1.653, 

55i» 

2,204, 

3,682, 

4". 

4,293, 

2,626, 

96, 

2,922, 

5,537, 

i.390* 

7,927, 

9.002, 

1,806, 

10,808, 

9,581, 

1.639, 

11^^ 

France 

53, 
10, 

1,76a, 
860, 

1,815, 
870, 

814, 
338, 

4»093» 
2,aii, 

4,907, 
2,549, 

460, 
1,112, 

i»25o. 

385. 

1.710. 

Uan8eTo«ni8,Holl.1 
&  Bclg / 

Prtgl.,  Spain,  andl 
Gbrltr / 

1.497. 

n. 

142, 

153, 

36, 

97. 

133, 

166, 

380, 

M6, 

Mlta.,   Trkj.,  andl 
Egypt / 

14. 

If 

21, 

229, 

7, 

306, 

735, 

10, 

74Sk 

China  

T5, 
125, 

2» 

7, 

57, 
132, 

44, 
1,198, 

2, 

46, 
1,209, 

35, 

58, 

241, 

86, 
27. 

121, 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
All  other  Coontries... 

6J, 
268, 

Toialt  Imported 

5,805, 

5»i7o, 

10,975, 

11.731, 

8.227. 

19,958, 

12,388, 

3.78Z, 

16.17^ 

Exported  to:— 

France 

3,447, 
66. 

200, 
176, 

3,647, 
242, 

8,301, 
682, 

207, 
716, 

8,508, 
1,398, 

5,620, 
212, 

ao7. 
846, 

5.827. 

Hanse  Towns,  Holl.  1 
&Belg / 

1,058, 

FrtgL,  Spain,  andl 
Gbrltr / 

276, 

If 

277, 

149, 

— 

149. 

66, 

— 

66. 

3,789, 

377, 

4,166, 

9,132, 

923. 

10,055, 

5,898, 

^f<^Si, 

6,951, 

Ind.  and  China  (Tift  1 

Egypt) / 

Danish  West  Indies... 
United  States 

760, 

5»385» 

6,145, 

125, 

8,832, 

8,957, 

57, 

3*»". 

3.169. 

5, 
1, 

10, 

X, 

15. 
3. 

137, 
10, 

6. 
3» 

143, 
13, 

10, 
135, 

68, 

78. 
135. 

Sonth  Africa   

2, 

273, 
95, 

74» 
28, 

2, 

347, 
123. 

2, 

64, 
43, 

5, 

60, 
30, 

7, 

124, 
73, 

65, 
107, 

134. 

8, 

3, 
26, 

68. 
133. 

Miinnt^nff    

BrazU  

191. 

AU  other  Countries.,.. 

16, 

TbiaU  Bsporttd 

4,925, 

5,876, 

10,801, 

9,513, 

9,859, 

19,372, 

6,414, 

4.327, 

10,741, 

Excess  of  ImporU  .... 

680, 

^_ 

174, 

2,218, 

...^ 

586, 

5,974, 

_ 

S,4», 

„         Exports .... 

— 

706, 

— 

— 

i,«3*» 

— 

— 

545. 

— 
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REVENUE. — (Unitid  Kingdom.)— 30th  Jun,  1860-59-8-7. 
'  Net  Produce  in  Years  and  Quaatbbb  ended  dOra  Junb,  1860-59-8-7. 

[Unit  000*1  omitted.] 


QUABTEBS, 

1860. 

1859. 

I860.           1 

ended  SOth  J8M. 

Lest, 

Moie. 

1858. 

1857. 

\yUSM/lllJi    •••••••••••••••••••• 

£ 

Mini. 
5»733* 

£ 
Mini.' 
6,108, 

£ 

Mlns. 
376, 

£ 
Mini. 

£ 
Mine. 
5,879, 

£ 
Mine. 
6,149, 

Bxdae 

5."4» 

4,945, 

— 

169, 

4,626, 

4,507, 

Stampi    

a,o68. 

1,960, 

— 

107, 

2,084, 

1,850. 

Taxes  »„.^.^,^ 

i»354. 

1,349. 

— 

5. 

1,326, 

1,324, 

Poet  Office 

Sis, 

785, 

•    — 

40, 

765, 

675, 

15.094. 

15,147, 

376, 

3*1* 

14,680, 

14,505, 

1.089, 

782 

— 

307, 

1,199, 

2,456, 

16,183, 

15,929, 

376, 

6*8, 

15,879, 

16^961, 

Crown  Ltndfl 

66, 

65, 

— 

I. 

64, 

64, 

570, 

498, 

— 

73. 

336, 

256. 

ntak. 

16,819, 

16,492, 

376, 

702, 

16,a79, 

17,281. 

Net  Inereue  £826,918 

1860. 

1859. 

1860. 

CorreepoBdiBK  Tetn. 

ended  aottUnne. 

!«,. 

More. 

1858. 

1857. 

Cutomt 

£ 

MlM. 

24,085, 

£ 

Mini. 
24.347, 

£ 

Mint. 
262, 

£ 

Mini. 

£ 

Mine. 
22,839, 

£ 

Mine. 

23,606, 

Excise 

iO,530, 
8,151* 

18,221, 
7.882. 

^_ 

a»309. 
269, 

17,944, 
7,649. 

17,667, 

7.365, 

Stamps.... 

— 

Taxes  .»*r„.t....t... 

3.»37, 
3.350. 

3,185, 
3,220, 

^^ 

5». 
130, 

3.154. 

3,009, 
2,845, 

Post  Office 

— 

3,010, 

59*353. 

56,855, 

262, 

2,760, 

54,596, 

54,492, 

Property  Tax 

9*903. 

6,266, 

— 

3.^3^. 

10,330, 

16,169, 

69,35^. 

63,121, 

262. 

6.39^. 

64,926, 

70,661, 

Crown  Lands 

286, 

280, 

— 

(, 

277, 

284, 

Misoellaneons 

1,874. 

2,«88. 

413, 

- 

1,676, 

1.034. 

Ibteli .. — 

7i,4»6. 

65,689, 

^675, 

6,402. 

66,879, 

71,979, 

Netlnereu 

e  £6.787.014 

TOL.  XCni.     PABT  m. 


2p 
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REVENUE  (Unitkd  Kingdom). — Quarter  xndbd  30th  Ji7Ns«  I860:— 
Application. 

An  AecaufU  showing  the  Rbybnub  and  other  Rbcbifts  of  the  Quakxr 
ended  QOth  June,  1860 ;  the  Application  of  the  eame^  and  the  Ckaryt 
(/ the  Ooneolidated  Fund  for  the  said  Quarter,  together  with  tkeSurfiB 
or  Defidemy  upon  euch  Charge, 

Received  ^- 

Sorplos  Balance  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Contolidated  Fund  tot  the  Quarter 

ended  Slat  March,  1860j  yis.:—  d 

GreatBritain    £9U,7S9 

Ireland 1,02S;603 

l,S4fl^ 

Income   receired   in  the  Quarter    ended  80th   June,  1800,  as  shown  on 

preceding  page 1 6,810474 

Amount  received  in  the  Quarter  ended  80th  June,  1800,  in  repayment  of 

Adrances  for  PubHo  Works,  &c 615.M4 

^18,688,775 

Bahmoe,  being  the  deficiency  on  80th  June,  1860,  upon  the  charge  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  in  Great  Britain,  to  meet  the  Diddends,  and  other 
charges,  payable  in  the  Quarter  to  80th  S^tember,  1860,  and  for  which 
Exchequer-bills  (Deficiency)  will  be  issued  in  that  Quarter ••       1,M9,7M 

iWO,«78,80l 


Paid:- 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Service*  iu  the  Quarter  ended  £ 

80th  Jane,  1860 11,4B8;B69 

Charge  of  the  Comolidated  Fund  for  the  Quarter  ended  80th 
June,  1860,  vii.:— 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt  £6,9»2,7A5 

Terminabie  Debt    461,870 

TheCiyUList    100,771 

Other  CbArges  on  Consolidated  Fund 660,387 

Adrances  for  Public  Works,  dec 387,398 

8faikingFund \ , 896,845 

84W,a» 

Surpltu  Balance  in  Ireland  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  in 

Indand  for  the  Quarter  ended  801^  June,  1800,  yia.:— 689,611 

£iO/mfiO% 
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CORN. — ChuseUe  Average  Prices  (Eirau.Ni>  and  Wales)  Second  Quarter  of  I860. 

[This  Table  is  communicated  by  H.  F.  Jadis,  "EBfi.,  Comptroller  of  Com  Retoms.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 
1860. 

Weekly  Average. 

Per  Impl.  Quarter ) 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

Anril        7    

47     9 

•  49    1 

49    6 

61    3 

«.    d. 
80    4 
87    3 
87    6 
87  11 

«.    d. 
38    7 
24    3 
34    a 
24    5 

«.    d. 
81     8 
86  10 
83  11 
81     5 

«.   d. 

40  3 
89    9 
43    - 

41  6 

«.    d. 
88    8 

.7  u  ...:::.;.:.: 

88    8 

ai  

89    3 

38  

88    1 

Ap€rag€  for  April  

49    4 

37    a 

H     t 

33    i 

40  10 

33     9 

May        6    

53    0 
61    6 
53    1 
53    0 

87     5 
87    7 
86    6 
86    3 

25     5 
25  10 

35  8 

36  6 

84    - 
84    1 

86  3 

87  8 

43  4 
48    8 

44  8 

44    8 

89    9 

12    

40    8 

19    

89    5 

36    

40    9 

Average  for  May    

S^    5 

36  II 

*5     9 

35    4 

43     8 

40   - 

June         3    

58    4 
54    3 
54  11 

67    - 
58    5 

85  10 
85    - 
85    8 
84    7 
33  10 

26    8 
37    8 

36  11 

37  5 
35    5 

89    8 
88    1 

87  - 

88  9 
41     9 

44  1 

45  9 

46  3 
45  10 

47  1 

41     1 

9    

40    8 

I    16  :.....;;:::: 

40    4 

„         3.3    

41    4 

80    

41     8 

Average  for  June 

55    6 

34    8 

26    9 

38  I] 

45     9 

41     - 

Average  for  the  Quarter  . . 

52    8 

86     1 

35    7 

86    1 

48    7 

89    9 

RAILWAYS. 

— Pricks 

,  April—June,— and  Traffic  April— June,  1860. 

.  Total 
pended 

Railway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic 

for  26  Weeks. 

unit  OOCs  omitted. 

Traffic  pr. 
Milepr.Wk. 
26  Weeks. 

Dividends  ner  Cent. 
forUalf^Years. 

IJn. 

2Ma. 

aAp. 

'60. 

'59. 

'60. 

'59. 

'60. 

'59. 

80  Dec. 
'69. 

80Jnly 
'59. 

80  Dec. 
'68. 

£ 
Uhu. 
40,2 

a3»» 
12,0 
I7»8 
8.3 
13»3 
10.3 

Lond.&K.Westn. 
Great  Western  .... 
Great  Northern.... 
Eastern  Counties. 
Brighton    

lOU 
69i 

116 
54 

115 

m 

100) 

69) 

1144 

55 
114 
87) 
92 

98 

674 
llOi 

55 
1094 

87i 

92) 

No. 
917 
465 
283 
499 
223 
306 

337 

No. 

891 

465 

283 

489 

202 

302 

337 

£ 
1,99^, 
815, 
636. 
646, 
382, 
5*5* 
439, 

£ 
1,824, 
762. 
582, 
628, 
362, 
491. 
407, 

£ 

84 
67 
86 

49 
66 
66 

50 

£ 
78 
63 
79 
49 
69 
62 
46 

«.    d. 

5*     6 
35    - 
70    - 
30    9 
70    - 
60    - 
5^    6 

#.  d. 
42     6 
20    - 
33     9 
19     1 
50    - 
40    - 
42     6 

ff.  d. 

42    6 
25    - 
61     3 
30     1 
70    - 
50    - 
57     6 

South-Eastem  .... 
South-Westem .... 

Midland 

i25»i 

m 

90i 

flSi 

3,030 

2,969 

5,439, 

5,056, 

69 

65 

53  " 

35     5 

48    - 

20,6 

116i 

10<i 

42 

96i 

69 

116) 
105) 

m 

96 
67 

1154 
lOli 

42 

92) 

66 

614 
395 
173 
764 
171 

614 
395 
173 
764 
171 

982, 

918, 
286, 

933, 
177. 

877, 
820, 
263, 
865, 
165, 

64 
89 
63 
47 
39 

56 
79 
58 
44 
37 

60    - 
50    - 
10    - 
41     8 
27     6 

42     6 
45     - 
4     - 
30  10 
22     6 

55    — 

18,4 

8.9 
22,6 

4.5 

Lancah.  and  York. 
Sheffield  and  Man. 
North-Eastem  .... 
South  Wales 

Caledonian     

Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd. 

Gen,  eeer 

40    - 

37     1 
25     - 

75.0 

85t 

85i 

834  2,117 

2,117 

3.296, 

2,990, 

60 

54 

37  10 

28  11 

39    3 

8,5 
4*6 

90) 
114 

91 
114 

89)    198 
115      3»9 

198 
229 

367, 
206, 

340, 
177, 

71 
24 

66 
29 

50    - 
50    - 

37     640    - 
50    -50    - 

2t3,2 

m 

90) 

88)5,674 

5,513 

9,308, 

8,568, 

^3 

60 

47     a 

34     3|44  10 

Grajoi^.— Money  Prices  Ui  June,  93|  to  i,—2nd  May,  95)  to  |,— 2ii^  ApHl,  93}  to  94. 
Exchequer  Bills.  „  9ff.  pm.,  „        9ff.  pm.,  „  16«.  pm. 
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BANE  OF  FBANCK^-Ahsiraa  of  OfliM  Behirn8.'-25  Jhi^ 
I. — Liabilities  (PM«tf). 


— I — 

i          &          i 

6           6            i 

—8 5 lo 11- 

-s— 

"TT 

fiilleCs  to  Bearer. 

BUlets  to  Order. 

Current  Aooounts* 

<M^fr 

IMri. 

(GircalationO 

(Bank  Post  BillM.) 

(Depoiito.) 

Datem. 

LuOnli- 
ties. 

IMO^ 

PMii. 

Branch. 

ToUL 

Pirif. 

B6o6- 

TMal. 

Trea. 
■ury. 

Paria. 

Bnmch. 

TotaL 

tiei. 

Mini. 

Mini. 

MlBS. 

Mtau. 

Mini. 

Mbif. 

Mhw. 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

Mhu. 

Mlna. 

Mtaa. 

1860. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

;£ 

;£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^ 

i^ 

April  12 
May  10 

— 

— 

29-87 

•29 

•41 

•70 

6-70 

7-07 

1-32 

15*09 

8-87 

54.ft3 

— 

— 

30-58 

•31 

•46 

•77 

5-06 

700 

VAb 

i3'5i 

9^14 

54-06 

June  14 

— 

— 

29-76 

•29 

•46 

'75 

5-05 

8'89 

1-57 

15-01 

9^10 

M-es 

July   12 

^~" 

"^ 

3 1 '50 

•29 

•45 

•74 

a-10 

7-91 

1-31 

14*3» 

9-lS 

55-€9 

II.- 

— AsSBTfl 

{Aetif) 

U 

U          16            17 

18          1»             80 

91 

89 

88 

84 

98 

Coin  and  BuUion. 

PortfoUo; 

Ad- 
*v*otia 

Adrancea 

Adranoet 

Path. 

(Diaeonnts.) 

on 
Ingota. 

PnbUe 
Stocka. 

Shana. 

Other 

IMri 

Aaaeta. 

AiaatL 

Paria. 

Branch. 

TotaL 

Paria. 

Branch. 

TotaL 

Total. 

TotaL 

TotaL 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

Mhil. 

Mlna. 

Mhia. 

Mhia. 

Mlna. 

Mlna. 

Mhia. 

Mlm. 

Mlm 

1860. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

April  12 

7-12 

14*29 

a  1-41 

9-32 

9-85 

19-17 

•09 

i'6i 

3*33 

8-92 

54-53 

May   10 

6-69 

14-20 

20-89 

905 

9-69 

18-74 

•II 

1-58 

3-78 

8-90 

54-00 

Jnne  14 

6-93 

15-13 

2  2 '06 

8-01 

9-50 

i7'5i 

'U 

1-62 

4'33 

8-97 

54-tt 

July   12 

5-67 

14-92 

20-59 

8-87 

10-81 

19-68 

•20 

1-61 

4-88 

8-73 

55-69 

BANKS  in  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  ORLEANS,  1860. 
Monthly  Averagts  deduced  fnm  Weekly  OficialBetums.    Sf6  =  £i 


1860. 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Bates  of 
DiacooBtm 

ODPrine 
eadmed. 
60  d.  Bills. 

Mentha 

LiabiliUca. 

Aaaeta. 

liabUitiea. 

Aaaeta. 

of 

Cird. 

Dcpa. 

Loana. 

Specie. 

CircL 

Depe. 

Loana. 

Spede. 

March    .... 

April 

May   

Mlna. 

£ 
1-27 
1-42 
1-40 

Mini. 

£ 

3'7a 
4-02 

4*13 

Mint. 

£ 
1201 
1216 
12-31 

Mlna. 

£ 

I -07 
i-a5 
1-25 

Mlna. 

£ 
1-67 
1-76 
1-82 

Mlna. 

£ 
21-23 
21-48 
21-36 

Mhia. 

£ 
25-43 
25-80 
25-19 

Mlna. 
£ 

4-59 
4-63 
4*59 

Pr.etpr.uuL 
6   @  7 

3iM     ^ 

»    »   6 

1860. 

Philadelphia. 

New  Orleans. 

March    .... 

tC ::::::: 

•54 
•63 
•58 

3-06 
3'i7 

517 
5-44 
5-50 

'97 
V06 
I -06 

2-76 
2-23 
2-45 

3-90 
3-6o 

4-82 
4-46 
4-04 

»*55 
a'43 
a*34 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND.— Wbsklt  Rbtvrn. 

PmrnuM  to  the  Act  7th  and  dth  Victoria^  e.  82  (1844),  for  Wednesday  in 
taeh  Week,  during  the  Sbcond  Quarter  {April-^une)  of  1860. 


S  8 

ISSUK   DVPABTMBNT. 


6  7 

COLLATBBAL  CoLUMNS. 


Liabilities. 


NotM 


£8,68 
28,38 
28.36 
28,45 

28,59 
29.06 
29,23 
29,57 
29,62 

29,65 
29,91 
30,15 
d0»24 


Batbs. 


(WedneidaTB.) 


1860. 

April  4. 
„  11. 
„  18. 
»     25. 


Maj 


2. 

9. 
16. 
23. 
30. 


Jane  6 . 
».  13. 
M  20. 
M     27. 


Asseti. 


Qorerament 
Debt 


Mint. 
£ 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

11,02 
11>02 
11,02 
11,02 
11>02 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 


Other 
SecariUet. 


Mint. 
£ 

3,46 
3,46 
3i46 
3,46 

3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
8,46 
3,46 

3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
6,46 


Gold  Coin 

and 
BnllioQ. 


14,21 
13,91 
13,89 
13,97 

14,12 
14,59 
14,75 
15,09 
15,14 

15,18 
15,43 
15,67 
15,77 


Notei  in 
Hands  of 
Public. 
(Col.  1  ninna 
ool.  10.) 


Mlns. 

£ 

2»3»4^ 

2I,8l 

21,64 

Z2,22 
21,88 
2I,6X 
21,22 
a  1.45 

21,26 
20,97 
20,83 
20,96 


Miniinnm  Ratel 

of  Discount 

at 

Bank  of  England. 


1860«Pr.ct.p.i 
12  April,  5. 
10  May,  41* 

24     ,,      4* 


Bambino  Dbpabtmbnt. 

8 

0              10           11 

li 

18 

U           16            16 

17 

18 

LiabUities. 

Dates. 

(Wdnidya.) 

Aswts. 

Totali 

of 
LiabiU^ 

ties 

and 
Aaaett. 

Capital  and  Beit.  | 

Bepoftita.       1 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Billi. 

Scenritiei.      | 

Beterre. 

O^iitaL 

Bait 

Fnblic. 

Priraie. 

Gorern- 
metit. 

Other. 

Notei. 

Gold  and 
Silver 
Coin. 

Mini. 
£ 

Mini. 
£ 

Mbii. 

£ 

Mini. 
£ 

Mlns. 
£ 

1860. 

Mini. 

£ 

Mini. 
£ 

Mini. 
£ 

Mini. 

£ 

Mini. 
£ 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,78 
3,20 
3,21 
3,22 

9»^9 
5.88 

5.84 
6,25 

13,97 
14,57 
15,51 
14,60 

,70 
,71 
.69 
,70 

April    4 
.,      11 
1.      18 
..      25 

10,22 
9,73 
9,73 
9,73 

24,96 
23,53 
22,79 
22,07 

6,84 
4,92 
6,55 
6,81 

,67 
.72 
.73 
,71 

42,70 
38,91 
39,80 
39,33 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,22 
3,26 
3,27 
3,28 
3,22 

M7 
7i*8 

7.58 
7.67 
7»49 

13,43 
12,61 
12,22 
12,57 
12,55 

,68 
.72 
.76 
,69 
.67 

May     2 

„        9 
„      16 
„      23 
„      30 

9,73 
9,73 
9.73 
9.73 
9,73 

21,90 

20.74 
20,27 

19,94 
X9,83 

6,37 
7.18 
7,62 
8,.H5 
8,17 

,76 
,78 
.77 
.75 
,75 

38,76 
38,43 
38,39 
38,76 
38,48 

l4,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,23 
3,23 
3,24 
3,25 

7,75 
8,43 
8,68 

9.3a 

12.18 
12,41 
12,11 
12,35 

,68 
,66 
.64 
,66 

Jane    6 
„      13 
„      20 
..      27 

9,76 
9,76 
9,76 
9,81 

19,46 
19,82 

19,32 
X9,«6 

8,39 
8,94 
9,32 
9,28 

,78 
,76 
,82 
.78 

38,39 
39,29 
39,24 
40,14 
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CIRCULATION.— Country  Banks. 

Average  amount  of  Promissory  Notes  in  Circulation  in  England  and  Walks, 
on  Saturday,  in  eacJ^  Week  during  the  Second  Quartjoi  (April— ^une^ 
of  1860 ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Four  Dates,  as  under. 


England  and  Wales. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

Private 
Banks. 

Joint 
Stock 
Banks. 
(Fixed 

Total. 

Four 

£5 

Under 

Total. 

£6 

Under 

Total. 

Datss. 

(Fixed 

(Fixed 

Weeks, 

and 

£5. 

(Fixed 

and 

£5. 

(Fixed 

Issues, 
4--10) 

Issues, 
3-30.) 

Issues, 
7-70.) 

ended     upwards. 

Issues, 
2-75.) 

upwards. 

Issnea^ 
6-3&) 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mini. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlna. 

I860. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£ 

April     7 

3,57 

3,14 

6,71 

April    7 

1,44 

2,44 

3,88 

3,45 

3,64 

7.09 

„       14 

3,60 

3,17 

6,77 

n       21 

3,59 

3,13 

6,72 

„       28 

3,54 

3,09 

6,63 

May      5 

3,53 

3,08 

6,61 

May  5 

1,50 

2,50 

4,00 

3,66 

3,45 

7,01 

„       12 

3,51 

3,09 

6,60 

„       19 

3,52 

3,10 

6,62 

M      26 

3,49 

3,04 

6,53 

June     2 

3,47 

3,00 

6,47 

June     2 

1,76 

2,81 

4,57 

3,56 

3^7 

6,83 

..        9 

3,44 

2,99 

6,43 

„      16 

3,42 

2,98 

«,40 

„      23 

3,42 

2,98 

6,40 

„      30 

3,44 

2,99 

6,43 

„      30 

1,58 

2,68 

4,26 

3,40 

3,11 

6,51 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.— Qtfofcr^tOfM  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  Hambwg  A  CdUMa^ 
— and  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  d:  Sydney,  on  London — with  eoUtOeral  cols. 


1 

—5 8           4         6 

Paris. 

6.7           b 
Hamburg. 

9 

New 
York. 

60d.s. 

iu   ■    11- 
Calcutta. 

IS 

Hong 
Kong. 

3  m.  a. 

13 

Syd- 
ney. 

80d.s. 

Slu. 

dani 

Datbs. 

London 

on 
Paris 

3  m.d. 

Bnllion 
as  arbitrated. 

Prem 
orDis 

on 
Gold 

per 
mille 

London 

on 
Hambg. 

3  m.d. 

Bullion 
as  arbitrated. 

India 
House. 

60d.s. 

At 
Calcutta 

on 
London. 

6m.s. 

in  tan 
n 

I/IB. 

Agnst. 
£Dgd. 

For 
Eiigd. 

Agnst 
Engd. 

For 
Engd. 

dOB. 

F.OI. 

1860. 

Apl.    7.. 

„     21.. 

May  5  .. 
„     19.. 

June  2.. 
.,     23.. 

July    7.. 

25-42 
•45 

•40 
•40 

•37i 
•40 

•40 

pr.ct. 
0-2 

0-1 
0-2 

» 

t9 
91 

pr.ct. 
01 

par 
t» 

t» 
t» 

If 
>» 

13-6 
•6 

•5* 

•5f 
•5f 

pr.ct. 
par 
ft 

♦♦ 
0-3 

01 

pr.ct. 

pr.  ct. 

109 

i» 

»» 
109i 

91 

*1 

]09f 

d. 
26 
t» 

If 
»» 

19 
99 

91 

d. 
25i 

19 

25 

ft 

24* 

19 

d. 

57 

It 

19 

11 

»» 

It 

sr 

19 

1* 
19 

19 
f» 

If 

d. 

61} 
61) 

M 
11 

» 
91 

99 
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or  TBI 


STATISTICAL    SOCIETY. 


DECEMBER,  ISeO. 


Abbvkaotb  and  IvniuKoss  founded  upon  the  OvnoiAL  OsiMiirAL 
Bbtubkb  of  BKOLAin>  and  Walsb  for  the  Teon  1854-9,  wUh 
SnoiAL  Sbivbekoi  to  the  ruulh  of  Hxtobmatobub.  J9y 
T.  Babwigk  Llotd  Baexb,  Esq.,  Hmrdwieke  Oourt,  noar 
Olouoetter. 

[Bead  b«fora  the  SUtiftioia  SoeMy,  SOih  No7anber,  1800.] 

I  OAK  only  hope  that  my  pabhshing  the  acoompaayiiig  tables  aa  a  help 
to  County  MagistrateB,  may  not  be  conBidered  as  an  impertinence. 
They  pretend  to  no  originality;  they  are  mere  copies  £rom  some 
of  Mr.  Bedgraye's  ''  Jadicial  Statistics/'  which  they  by  no  means 
attempt  to  supersede,  and  they  are  addressed  to  County  Magistrates, 
the  ayerage  of  whom  are  quite  as  able  as  myself  to  understand 
and  appreciate,  and  comment  upon  the  original.  But  to  go  eyen 
moderately  into  Mr,  Bedgrare's  returns,  requires  a  good  deal  of  time 
and  thought;  and,  therefore,  if  there  be  certain  portions  more 
peculiarly  worth  the  study  of  county  magistrates,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  haye  these  presented  in  such  a  form  that  a  moment's 
reference  may  show  how  eadi  county  stands  in  certain  points  as 
compared  with  others. 

It  appears  to  me  that  there  are  such  points  demanding  peculiar 
attention  from  all  County  Magistrates,  and  therefore,  requiring  to  be 
published  in  such  a  form  as  may  make  a  reference  to  them  as  easy 
as  possible.  Now  a  deyer  man  of  studious  habits,  who  can  work  at 
a  large  blue  book  till  he  knows  exactly  where  to  turn  for  the  table 
he  wants,  is  apt  to  belieye  all  the  rest  of  the  world  as  deyer  and 
studious  as  himself.  But  I  know  full  well  that  there  are  many  who, 
if  less  dull  than  myself,  are  usually  as  fully  occupied,  and  these 
might  be  glad  of  a  small  book  which  would  enable  them  to  oompam 
their  own  counties  with  others. 
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I  believe  that  &  moderate  studyof  Btatistics  would  be  of  tbe  utmost 
yalue  to  County  Magistrates,  and  also  that  there  are  few  classes 
of  men  who  could  give  such  valuable  assistance  to  the  Statist  of 
Crime.  Mr.  Redgrave — ^the  loss  of  whose  services  in  this  department 
will  be  greatly  regretted  by  all  who  have  read  his  books  or  known 
himself — once  said  to  me  *^  The  figures  in  which  I  deal  are  most 
"  valuable  if  taken  at  their  proper  worth ;  but  they  are  never  the 
"  whole  of  truth ;  they  are  only  the  dry  bones  which  make  indeed 
*'  the  frame  work,  but  require  to  have  the  muscle  and  skin  added  to 
*'  give  a  correct  outline." 

Now  the  occasion  which  led  to  this  observation  I  shall  advert  to 
in  its  place,  but  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  there  are  no  class 
of  men  who  could  so  well  supply  that  "  muscle  "  as  the  County- 
Magistrates,  if  their  attention  were  given  to  it. 

The  first  column  of  the  Table  (F)  in  the  Appendix,  contains 
simply  an  alphabetical  list  of  the  counties. 

Column  B  gives  the  acreage  taken  from  the  Census  of  1851, 
which  together  with  Column  I,  shows  the  density  of  population,  an 
item  of  some  value  in  Criminal  Statistics,  and  of  very  great  varia- 
tion, Cheshire  having  about  1*73  acres  to  a  man;  Durham,  1*59; 
StaflTord,  1*19;  Warwick,  180;  Worcester,  1*70;  and  West  York, 
1*39 ;  while  East  and  North  York  have  4*48  acres  to  a  man ;  Cum- 
berland, 5'";  Northumberland,  4'";  Hereford, 4*^3;  Lincoln, 4'3^; 
Eutland,  4'i8  ;  and  Westmoreland,  8*9. 

This  calculation  indeed  will  not  be  perfectly  correct,  as  the  popn- 
lation  is  taken  from  the  police  districts,  and  the  acreage  from  the 
geographical  county,  but  it  will  be  near  enough  for  ordinary 
purposes. 

The  next  six  columns  or  Group  C  (cols.  3 — 8)  give  the  number 
of  Indictable  Offences  tried  in  each  county  from  the  six  years  1854-9 
inclusive.  It  was  in  talking  over  these  figures  that  Mr.  Bedgrave 
made  the  observation  before  alluded  to,  and  these  figures  taken 
simply,  would  certainly  give  a  wrong  impression,  and  require  a  large 
amount  of  knowledge  of  facts  to  enable  any  one  to  judge  of  them 
rightly.  On  the  one  hand,  account  must  be  taken  of  Lord  Pal- 
inerston's  Criminal  Justice  Bill,  which  transferred  a  large  number 
of  offences  from  the  quarter  to  the  petty  sessions  in  1854,  and  there 
fore  would  apparently  reduce  the  number  recorded.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  must  remember  that  many  cases  which  would  be  thought  too 
slight  to  be  sent  to  quarter  sessions,  entailing  therisby  the  absence 
of  prosecutors  and  of  witnesses  from  home  and  business  for  several 
days,  would  be  brought  before  a  petty  sessions,  where  the  absence 
from  home  would  be  but  of  few  hours  duration. 

To  this  must  be  added,  what  I  believe  most  magistrates  of  twenty 
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or  thirty  years'  experience  will  bear  me  out  in  stating,  the  inclination 
of  the  present  generation  to  prosecute  offences  of  so  slight  a  nature 
as,  thirty  years  since,  would  have  been  held  too  trifling  to  bring 
before  a  jury.  Do  not  suppose  that  I  regret  or  would  discountenance 
this  practice.  On  the  contrary,  I  believe  that  many  a  man  is  thus 
checked  in  the  commencement  of  crime,  and  others  prevented  from 
commencing :  but  in  forming  any  judgment  on  the  present  amount 
of  crime,  as  compared  with  the  past,  this  fact,  if,  as  I  believe,  it  be 
one,  must  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  four  next  columns  (Group  D,  cols.  9 — 12),  giving  the  nam- 
hera  of  CommitmenU  of  any  kind  to  prison,  gives  a  far  more  reliable 
table,  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  see  that  the  numbers  have  sunk  in 
four  years  irom  113,736  in  1856,  to  107,172  in  1859.  This  favour- 
able balance  is  enhanced  by  the  &ct  that  daring  these  four  years 
police  have  been  established  in  most  counties  of  England.  Now  the 
natural  tendency  of  the  first  establishment  of  a  police  force  is  to 
decrease  crime,  but  to  do  it  by  increadng  detection  and  therefore 
increasing  convictions  in  proportion  to  the  crimes  committed.  If 
therefore  the  commitments  to  prison  be  decreased,  we  may  well 
hope  that  the  actual  crimes  are  reduced  in  a  far  greater  degree. 

The  next.  Group  E,  gives  the  daily  average  in  gaols.  This,  taken 
in  conjunction  with  D,  gives  a  fair  idea  of  the  average  length  ot 
imprisonment  in  each  year. 

The  two  next  groups  of  columns  (F  and  G,  cols.  17 — 20,  and 
cols.  21 — 241)y  brings  us  to  the  number  of  Boffs  and  OirU  under 
16  years  of  age,  committed  in  the  four  years  1856-9,  and  the  dinUnu- 
Hon  from  10,634  to  6,704  boge,  and  from  2,108  to  1,185  girls,  strikes 
us  very  forcibly. 

To  what  circumstances  this  extraordinary  decrease  may  be  attri- 
buted, must  be  a  matter  of  opinion.  But  here  again  I  believe  that 
the  decrease  of  eommitments,  great  as  it  is,  faUs  far  short  of  the 
decrease  in  the  number  of  crimes.  I  make  no  remarks  here  on  the 
cases  of  girls,  as  I  have  no  experience  in  the  treatment  of  them, 
and  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  must  be  dealt  with  on  totally 
different  principles.  Their  crimes  depend  far  less  on  gangs  or  on 
the  corruption  or  instruction  of  others,  than  on  their  own  individual 
propensities.    They  must,  therefore,  be  treated  individually. 

But  as  to  hoys,  so  far  as  I  can  ascertain  from  the  magistrates  and 
police  of  different  counties  and  towns,  the  race  of  six  or  ten  times 
convicted  boys, — the  regular,  habitual,  skilful  thieves,  have  nearly 
ceased  to  exist — excepting  in  London.  Nearly  every  boy  on  a  second 
if  not  a  first  conviction,  is  sent  to  a  reformatory,  and  even  if  he  be  not 
reformed,  even  if  he  leave  the  reformatory  with  no  sounder  principle 
of  honesty  than  that  with  which  he  entered  it,  at  the  very  least  he 
cannot  be  practising  stealing  and  corrupting  others  while  he  is 
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digging  on  the  farm.  When  he  returns  after  some  years  to  his 
home,  his  gang  of  old  companions  is  dispersed  (for  a  generation 
of  boj  thieves  is  soon  past),  and  he  at  the  yerj  least  must  return 
with  stiffened  fingers  and  honest  habits,  even  if  with  unimproyed 
will.  Pacts  happily  bear  us  out  in  stating  that  a  very  large  propor- 
tion of  those  who  have  come  to  us  with  the  worst  habits,  do  after- 
wards make  useful  and  honest  members  of  society :  but  I  speak  not 
of  the  effects  we  ma}'  hope  for,  but  of  those  which  are  self-evident. 

But  if  this  be  true,  if  a  thief  can  scarcely  complete  his  appren- 
ticeship without  his  course  being  arrested,  if  the  attainment  of 
really  skilful  thieving,  and  the  shelter  of  gangs  of  confederates  be 
thus  prevented,  I  think  it  necessarily  follows  that  the  number 
-  of  crimes  is  far  more  decreased  than  that  of  convictions.  When  a 
clever  practised  thief,  well-backed  and  assisted  by  a  set  of  skilAil 
confederates,  will  steal  fifty  articles  without  detection,  a  young  hand 
'  with  noue  to  help  or  teach  him,  will  be  caught  at  his  fifth  essay, 
even  without  reckoning  for  the  vigilance  of  the  police,  so  greatly 
increased  since  1856.  If  so,  a  reduction  in  convictions  of  about  36  per 
cent,  would  represent  a  reduction  of  crime  to  a  far  greater  amount. 

But  some  say,  this  diminution  is  not  owing  to  Beformatories,  but 
to  a  variety  of  other  circumstances ;  abundance  of  employment,  cheap- 
ness of  food,  increased  vigilance  of  police,  and  lessening  of  payment 
to  prosecutors  aud  witnesses,  have  all  tended  to  a  reduction  more 
temporary  than  real.  To  this  I  can  only  answer  that  these  causes 
would  have  influenced  Adult  at  least  as  much  as  Juvenile  Crime. 
Yet  the  Juvenile  Crime  has  fallen  steadily  from  18,981  in  1856,  to 
8,913  in  1859,  being  a  reduction  of  5,068,  or  86  per  cent,  while  the 
Adult  Crime  has  fallen  unsteadily  from  99,755  to  98,159,  or  1^  per 
cent,  only.*  The  last  reason,  too,  which  is  most  strongly  urged  by 
many,  can  have  but  little  weight  in  the  cases  of  juveniles,  all  of  whom 
may  be,  and  nearly  three-fourths  of  whom  are,  tried  summarily. 

The  spread  of  Instruction,  too,  especially  by  Bagged  Schoola, 
thus  giving  some  humanizing  education  to  the  very  lowest,  is  alleged 
as  a  cause  of  the  diminution.  Highly,  however,  as  I  value  these 
schools,  I  am  not  inclined  to  think  that  they  have  much  hand  in  the 
diminution  of  juvenile  crime.  I  know  not  what  the  experience 
of  others  may  be,  but  I  wotild  earnestly  call  the  attention  of  those 
who  have  an  opportunity  of  examining  into  the  subject,  to  see 
whether  three-fourths  or  more  of  the  twice  or  oftener  convicted  boys 
are  not  the  children  of  parents  far  above  that  class  whom  a  Bagged 
School  could  with  justice  receive. 


•  Total  committals,  1866 118,736 

Deduct  boys  and  girls   13,981 


Adults  committed 99,756 


Total  committals,  1869 107.072 

Dednct  boys  and  girls  8,913 

Adttltt  oommittod 9$»169 
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I  certainly  hare  found  this  to  be  the  case  almost  uniyersaily  in 
Gloucestershire,  less  so  in  Bristol,  generally  in  the  boys  I  have 
received  from  Birmingham  and  Liverpool,  and  I  am  inclined  to 
believe  that  I  shall  find  it  far  more  than  I  had  expected  in  London. - 
Of  this  I  shall  probably,  ere  long,  be  better  able  to  judge.  But  at 
any  rate  the  spread  of  education  has  proceeded  slowly  and  steadily 
for  ten  years  or  more,  while  the  sudden  diminution  of  juvenile 
crime  is  exactly  coeval  with  the  rise  of  reformatories.  Nay,  we  even 
find  that  in  two  towna  so  similarly  situated  as  Liverpool  and  Man- 
chester (save  that  Manchester  possessed  a  reformatory  twelve  months 
later  than  Liverpool),  the  number  of  boys  convicted  in  Liverpool  in 
the  four  years  1856-9,  were  708,  502,  887,  404;  while  in  Man- 
chester, they  ran  751,  827,  622,  401;  each  showing  a  diminution 
just  at  the  time  reformatory  action  commenced. 

However,  this  is  a  question  influenced  by  so  many  causes,  that  I 
can  only  suggest  my  own  opinion,  and  then  leave  it  open  to  after 
discussion. 

The  next  group  (H,  cols.  26 — 81),  is  principally  taken  from  the 
returns  in  the  Beport  of  the  Eev.  Sydney  Turner  for  1859.  He  has 
given  us  the  Numbere  of  Boys  sent  to  Beformatot-ies  in  each  of  the 
four  years,  1856-9,  from  each  county.  At  first  sight  his  tables  do 
not  appear  to  show  so  clear  a  connection  with  the  reduction  of  crime 
aa  might  have  been  expected.  To  try  it  more  closely,  I  have  altered 
the  position  of  some  columns  and  added  one  or  two  calculated  from 
them,  and  I  think  I  am  justified  in  drawing  from  them  a  rather 
curious  result. 

I  have  always  believed  that  the  real  use  and  value  of  a  Seforma- 
tory  was  not  the  receiving  every  boy  who  happened  to  yield  to  some 
slight  temptation,  and  the  keeping  him  there  for  his  benefit  at  the 
country's  cost ;  but  the  receiving  just  the  leaders  of  crime,  with  a 
view  not  so  much  to  benefit  them,  as  to  prevent  their  leading  others 
astray.  The  magistrates  of  some  counties  have  taken  the  same  view 
as  myself,  and  have,  as  it  appears,  carefully  sought  out  the  worst 
boys  and  have  sent  those  only  to  reformatories.  In  other  counties 
they  have  taken  the  plan  of  receiving  any  boy  who  it  was  thought 
might  be  benefitted  by  this  training,  and  of  course  have  sent  a  far 
larger  proportion. 

Now  I  have  taken  the  Committals  of  1856  (col.  26),  as  giving  a 
fair  guess  at  the  amount  of  crime  hefbre  reformation  began  to  work. 
Col.  27  gives  the  number  of  Boys  who  have  been  sent  to  any  refor- 
matory, no  matter  where,  from  each  county  during  the  four  years. 

The  next  (col.  28),  gives  the  proportion  which  the  number 
of  Juveniles  sent  away  in  the  four  years  bears  to  the  total  number 
of  Committals  in  1856. 

The  next  (col.  29),  gives  the  convictions  of  Boys  in  1859. 
Col.  80  the  reduction  eflfected  in  the  four  years ;  and  coL  31  the 
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proportion  which  the  reduction  bears  to  the  total  cooTietioiifl  of 
Boys  in  1856. 

Now  we  must  remember  that  statistics  will  seldom  afford  a  true 
deduction  when  applied  to  yery  small  numbers.  We  find^  for  instance, 
that  the  crime  of  yery  small  counties  yaries  in  a  way  which  sets 
calculation  at  defiance,  while  that  of  a  larger  number  is  less  the 
sport  of  accident. 

If  then  we  diyide  the  Counties  into  groups,  placing  first  those 
whose  numbers  sent  to  Beformatories  in  the  four  years  are  ahope 
50  per  cent,  of  the  total  committals  of  1856,  we  haye  the  following 
Table  (A). 

(A.)— JW*  Years^  1856-&.— ^SbifMU^  to  Be/brtmxtoriei.'-Counties  Mending 
ABoys  50  FEB  cEin*.  of  the  Total  Committals  of  1866. 


1 

COUNITIS. 

9 

Committed  in 
1850. 

3 

Pereentage  tent 

to 
Reformatoriec. 

4 

Redactioii 

of 

Crime. 

Wilts 

37 

80 
566 

46 
187 
220 

68 

86-4 

77*5 
63-6 
60 -8 
57-2 
$6 '6 
55-8 

18*9 

Worcester 

7 '5 

♦Warwick    

45-6 

Beds  

39  1 

♦Norfolk 

37-9 

♦NorthumberlEukI   

31-8 

Berks 

33-8 

Average  

— 

30*4 

*  The  average  of  (col.  4)  the  three  cases  of  Warwick,  Norfolk,  and  Northum- 
berland, is  38*1  per  cent,  deerea$e. 


If  we  take  the  second  group  of  Counties  as  those  in  which  the 
Boys  sent  to  Eeformatories  number  from  40  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
committals  of  1856,  we  have  thus  in  Table  (B): — 

{B.)'-Four  Years,  ISSQ-d.—Sentenees  to  Reformatories.'-Oomties  sending 
ONLY  heiween  40  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  Total  Committals  of  1866. 


1 

COVBTXEB. 

s 

Committed  in 
1B66. 

8 

Percentage  sent 

to 
Reformatories. 

4 

Rednction 

of 

Crime. 

CUmberbnd  

44 

796 

382 

54 

12 

43*1 

43' 

41-6 

42-5 
41 -6 

47*7 

♦York 

44*3 

*6loucester 

32  '1 

Dorset   

59*2 

Westmoreland  

33*3 

Average  

— 

— 

43  1 

♦  The  average  of  the  two  cases  of  York  and  Gloucester,  is  38*2  per  cent,  decrease. 
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The  Cooaties  who  hsre  sent  between  80  tmd  40  per  cent,  are  as 
in(C):- 

(C.)— ^our  Years^  1856-9.— /SSm^encM  to  Reformatories,— ^huntieB  tending 
OKLT  between  30  and  40  prk  cent.  o/<Atf  Total  Committak  of  1856. 


1 

3 

Committed  in 
1856. 

8 

Ferceutage  sent 

to 
Befonnatoriea. 

4 

Beduction 

of 

Crime. 

Jj^pCMhire 

1,737 
123 
242 

39  "9 
35-7 
35-1 

40*8 

Suffolk 

39-8 

Cheshire 

51*6 

Average  

— 

44  0 

The  Counties  who  have  sent  between  20  and  30  fer  cent,  are  as 
in(D):- 

(D.)— ^our  Years^  1856-0.— ^SSmtmcM  to  Ee/ormatories,— Counties  sending 
oiTLT  between  20  and  30  pbb  cbnt.  of  the  Total  Committals  of  1856. 


1 

Committed  in 
1866. 

8 

Percentage  sent 

to 
Reformatories. 

4 

BeducUon 

of 

Crime. 

♦Somerset   

171 
125 

79 
202 
150 
209 
239 

44 
119 
175 

26-3 

25*3 

H' 

22-4 

ai-3 

20-4 
20*1 
20' 

22  1 

South  Wales 

19* 

Derby    

50*6 

♦Devon    

21  -2 

♦Sussex   

28 '6 

♦Stafford 

14*8 

♦Hants 

35*5 

Oxon 

47-7 

♦Notts 

26- 

«£aaex 

50-8 

Average  

— 

— 

31-6 

Note, — ^The  average  of  the  seven  cases  marked  (*),  is  28*3  per  cent,  decrease. 


The  Counties  who  have  sent  under  20  per  cent,  are  as  in  (E) : — 
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UNDBR  20  FXR  GBHT.  of  tis  ToM  OmmJtiaU  tf  1866. 


1 

Covims. 

% 

Committed  in 

8 

to 
BefonnatoriM. 

4 

Mop 

Herti « 

NortliniiptMi 

Gmbfidga...... 

MonoMNitli    

♦Keat 

•MWdlfl(m»  ..... 

67 
94 
79 
52 
42 
285 

*«. 

46 
1,317 

19-3 
i8- 

17-9 
»7-3 
i6-6 

•4  "3 
11-8 
II  *i 

31 -S 

47-8 

15- 

11 -fr 

50- 

17  1 

36*7 

North  WalM 

Bucks 

♦Surrey  « ^. 

66-6 

8-6 
46-7 

Antrngt 

— 

■"■ . 

32-7 

JVble.'-The  avence  of  the  three  caeei  marked  (*),  is  33*4  jmt  ecu/,  cfeereeae. 


If  this  be  correct  ftod  trust^orthyy  it  would  ftppear  that  ike 
Counties  in  the  firH  group  have  sent  rerj  large  proportaonaitB 
numbersi  yet  only  reduced  their  crime  by  80*4  per  cent.  The  oeotmd 
group^  who  haye  sent  fewer^  have  reduced  it  by  48  per  cent.  The 
tUrd  group  by  44  per  cent.  The  fimttk  by  81*6  per  cent.,  and  the 
fifth  by  82*7  per  cent.  But  if  all  the  smaller  counties  are  thrown 
out,  i,e,y  those  which  in  1856  had  less  than  100  conyictions,  the 
results  will  be  a  Decrooio  of  OommUtaU  in  1859  as  compared  with 
1856  as  followsi  viz.: — 

Grovp  I.     Average  38*1  per  cent,  dttntm* 
»*      *•  »»         38*2  f, 

9f  3.  99  44*  99 

»F     4.         ,,        28*3  9f 

„     5.         „        33-4  9t 

Appearing  to  show  in  a  nearly  regular  proportion  that  somewhere 
about  the  third  group  is  the  happy  medium.  If  this  be  true,  it  is 
of  the  more  consequence  that  it  should  be  noticed,  as  the  expense 
of  sending  boys  to  Beformatoiies,  unless  it  produce  an  adequate 
result  is  objectionable* 

*  There  are  besides  theae,  some  coontiee  that  we  may,  I  thhik,  ftirfy  tmt  m 
flseeptumal  caaeiy  hardly  coming  within  any  role. 

Parham,  for  inatanoe,  has  sent  to  reformatories  a  hunger  proportion  of  its  crime 
(ef  1856)  than  any  other  coonty;  yet  its  crime  in  1859  is  higher  tium  m  1856. 
Bvt  this  is  hardly  to  he  wondered  at  in  a  oonnty  which  has  in  ten  yean  neariy 
donhled  its  population,  by  attracting  to  its  wondcrfolly  iBcreaaing  mines  the  least 
steady  hands  from  other  eonniaes.  However,  X>^ham  shows  a  steady  decgeaso  fat 
the  iMt  three  years  from  218  m  1869  to  187  in  1869. 

Leicester,  liincofai,  and  Hereford  too,  have  mereased.  The  amonnt  of  crinw  is 
tmall  in  each,  and  very  fluctuating* 
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I  dare  not,  bowerer,  pvetend  to  draw  a  certain  concliuion  from 
these  premisea ;  I  only  wish  to  call  attention  to  the  subject,  and  let 
the  future  show  whether  it  be  well  grounded  or  no. 

The  remaining  columns  of  the  tables  have  reference  to  the  police 
and  their  returns.  Col.  I  giyes  the  population  of  their  districts ; 
K  gives  the  number  of  constables,  their  gross  cost,  and  cost  per 
man  (odls,  38,  84i,  85);  L  their  return  of  known  thieyes ;  M  a  table 
calculated  from  the  last,  showing  the  proportion  of  known  thieves  in 
each  county,  and  N  the  number  of  prostitutes. 

These  columns  may  all  be  useful  for  reference,  but  it  is  to  L  and 
M  that  I  particularly  wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  both  magistrates 
and  police. 

I  beliere  that  the  attempts  made  by  Mr.  Eedgraye  to  number 
and  classify  all  the  Sdbiiudl  OriminaU  throughout  Bngland,  will  be, 
when  thoroughly  carried  out,  one  of  the  strongest  preyentatiyes  to 
erime  that  we  can  possibly  have.  As  burglars  are  more  likely  to  be 
Happed  by  a  light  which  they  see  than  by  a  blunderbuss  which  they 
do  not,  so  depend  upon  it,  thieyes  will  be  more  Hepped  by  finding 
themselyes  and  their  proceedings  known  and  registered,  than  by  any 
dread  or  reality  of  a  three  months'  imprisonment. 

Now  I  must  say,  that  in  dealing  with  crime  I  haye  one  principal 
desire, — ^I  care  not  to  punish,  I  care  less  to  reyenge,  neither  do  I 
care  for  "  upholding  the  majesty  of  the  law,"  for  if  the  law  be  good  it 
will  uphold  its  own  majesty ;  and  if  it  be  not  good,  I  do  not  care  to 
uphold  it — ^but  I  do  care  to  Hop  erimoy  to  stop  the  old  criminal  from 
continuing  it — far  more  to  stop  others  from  commencing. 

Now  I  haye  found  in  a  pretty  long  experience  with  two  classes, 
yiz.,  poachers  and  juyenile  thieyes,  that  no  threat  of  punishment 
and  no  punishment  itself,  excepting  for  the  exact  time  (all  too  brief) 
while  they  are  in  durance,  will  haye  anything  like  the  deterrent 
effect  of  a  simple  knowledge  that  they  and  their  doings  are  known 
and  systematically  registered.  It  is,  too,  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  when  we  haye  to  do  battle  with  an  enemy,  we  should,  as  early 
as  may  be  in  the  campaign,  acquire  some  definite  notion  as  to  the 
force  we  are  to  cope  with.  An  absurd  panic  is  as  likely  to  be  caused 
by  a  fancy  that  the  enemy  may  be  ten  times  his  real  strength,  as  a 
defeat  may  be  by  under  estimating  his  power. 

Attention  has  long  been  giyen  to  this  subject,  and  it  is  curious 

BnUand,  Huntixigdoii,  and  Cornwm]],  are  too  sdibU  to  allow  tia  to  draw  oonohx- 
woni  DFom  tlieDL 

Parhapa  the  kait  eiplinUe  variatioiia  ai6  those  of  Middleaez  and  Sa^  The 
Ibnner  has  aent  to  refomatoriea  only  11*8,  and  the  ktter  7'8  per  cent,  on  the  orime 
of  1856,  yet  the  former  has  deereaaed  its  crime  by  86*7,  and  the  latter  by  46*7  per 
cent  Whether  thia  wUl  be  held  to  coonterbaknoe  the  evidenoe  of  the  other 
coontiM  I  know  not^  I  can  only  rqoioe  at  tta  decreaae. 
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to  see  with  what  reflults.  In  1796,  Mr.  Ccdquhoun,  who  was  oon- 
sidered  the  beat  authority  of  his  daj,  estimateB  the  number  of  persons 
living  wholly  or  partially  by  crime  in  the  metropolis  (London  being 
then  far  smaller  than  now)  at  115,000.  In  1857,  only  three  years 
ago,  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Banchory,  a  writer  highly  esteemed  for  his 
research,  and  considered  to  be  moderate  in  his  calculations,  at  p.  152, 
estimates  "  the  number  of  criminals  in  London  at  28,000;"  adding, 
''  It  is  stated  that  16,000  criminab  are  known  to  the  police  to  be  at 
''  all  times  engaged  in  their  evil  pursuits  in  London.  A  large 
''  number  are  unknown  to  them."  At  p.  154  he  gires  his  reasons 
for  supposing  that  ''  the  number  of  actual  criminals  in  England  and 
"  Scotland  is  about  105,000 ;  this  represents  the  number  which  we 
''  at  present  allow  to  support  themselves  at  the  public  east  either  in 
"  prison  or  out  of  it." 

Now  here  is  a  great  difference  between  Mr.  Colquhoun  and 
Mr.  Thompson,  while  the  population  of  London  has  so  vastly  in- 
creased, crime  appears  to  have  diminished;  yet  Mr.  Thompson,  widi 
far  greater  advantages  of  police,  is  more  likely  to  be  correct  than 
Mr.  Colquhoun.  But  two  years  later  comes  Mr.  Bedgrave,  with 
very  far  better  means  of  forming  an  estimate  than  either,  and  what 
estimate  does  he  give  P  Why,  that  Middlesex,  instead  of  115,000  or 
28,000,  possesses  within  the  Metropolitan  Police  District  (t.tf.  in- 
cluding the  most  populous  parts  of  Surrey,  Essex,  and  Kent),  8,121 
thieves.  The  number  of  actual  criminals  throughout  England  which 
Mr.  Thompson  put  at  100,994,  is  found  to  be  40,030. 

Here  is  indeed  a  cheering  reduction,  but  1  believe  that  a  closer 
examination  would  reduce  it  still  more. 

What  is  meant  by  ''known  thieves  and  depredators,"  is  not,  so 
far  as  I  know,  anywhere  defined.  Nor  do  the  police  in  the  different 
parts  of  England  attach  the  same  meaning  to  the  term.  In  York- 
shire, and  generally  throughout  the  North  of  England,  they  profess 
to  return  no  one  as  a  knovm  thief  '*  who  is  ever  known  to  do  any 
"  honest  work."  In  the  south,  with  the  exception  of  large  towns, 
every  man  is  entered  as  a  "  known  thief,  who  has  ever  been  known 
**  to  steal."  The  difference  of  course  is  enormous,  and  explains  the 
extraordinary  variation  found  in  the  succeeding  column  which  gives 
the  number  of  persons  in  each  county  in  proportion  te  each  thiefl 

When  we  find  that  Berks,  Bucks,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Leicester 
return  more  than  one  known  thief  for  every  200  of  the  population, 
while  Derbyshire,  East  and  North  York,  return  only  1  to  800,  and 
West  York  1  to  1,235 ;  when  we  find  Birmingliam  return  1  to  134, 
Bristol  1  to  712,  Manchester  and  Salford  1  to  498,  Liverpool 
1  to  1,155,  we  cannot  but  feel  that  only  a  different  estimate  of  the 
term  "  known  thief"  can  account  for  such  discrepancies. 

But  if  we  look  still  farther,  and  find  that  Birmingham  with  only 
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184  honest  men  to  1  thief,  has  246  population  fw  each  committal ; 
while  Liyerpool  with  only  1  thief  in  every  1,165,  has  one  committal 
for  ereiy  55  persons ;  we  may  feel  sure  that  valuable  as  the  attempt 
is,  it  has  not  yet  attained  a  true  result. 

Yet  I  know  that  in  my  own  county,  and  I  believe  throughout 
England,  there  can  hardly  exist  one  habitual  thief  in  100  whose 
habits,  as  well  as  habitat,  are  not  pretty  well  known  to  the  police. 
Indeed,  of  all  the  men  and  boys  I  have  known  who  usually  earned 
one  quarter  of  their  subsistence  by  theft,  I  have  rarely  found  their 
liberty  between  imprisonmoits  average  above  six  months,  a  proof  that 
they  are  pretty  wdl  known :  (receivers,  indeed,  will  often  go  on  for 
many  years  without  being  caught,  but  I  am  speaking  now  of  the 
thieves  apart  from  the  receivers).  Whence  then,  if  police  are  thus 
skdlful  and  honest,  arises  such  a  discrepancy?  Solely,  I  believe, 
^m  the  different  interpretations  assigned  to  the  general  term 
"  known  thief."  In  Yorkshire,  I  am  informed,  no  man  is  thus 
returned  who  is  ever  known  to  do  honest  work,  and  thus  out  of  a 
population  of  1,174,000,  the  known  thieves  are  951.  In  Gloucester- 
shire, with  equally  perfect  knowledge  of  the  individual  thieves,  they 
returned  every  manias  a  thief  whom  they  knew  had  ever  stolen 
anything;  and  out  of  a  population  of  under  400,000,  returned 
777  known  thieves.  Had  they  adopted  the  Yorkshire  definition, 
they  certainly  would  not  have  found  77  in  the  county. 

I  would  then  earnestly  call  on  magistrates  and  police,  as  well  as 
on  those  who  collect  the  statistics,  to  try  whether  some  expedient 
may  not  be  found  for  obtaining  this  information  more  correctly. 
I  believe  it  to  be  the  very  knowledge  \ipon  which  must  be  based  idl 
systematic  endeavours  for  the  repression  of  crime.  How  then  can  it 
be  obtained  P  ^ 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  not  be  very  di£Bcult  to  make  a 
certain  gradation  of  fictitious  cases,  in  such  a  way  that  every  super- 
intendent of  police  may  know  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  whereabouts  in 
the  scale  each  case  may  be  placed.  I  have  added  a  rough  sketch 
of  such  a  table  (Table  G.),  not  with  a  view  to  its  exact  adoption,  but 
simply  to  throw  out  an  idea  upon  which  the  police  of  various  counties 
may  improve.  A  line  may  then  be  drawn  by  the  Statist  of  the  Home 
Office,  I  care  not  whether  between  a  and  h  or  between  i  and  k  which 
will  be  similarly  intelligible  over  all  England,  and  it  would  tell  the 
Statist,  the  Magistrate,  and  the  Legislator,  what  was  the  real  amount 
of  crime  of  a'  certain  standing  in  each  locality,  and  in  such  a  way  as 
to  enable  them  to  make  provision  for  reducing  the  numbers  at  large. 
Even  if  two  divisions  could  be  drawn  and  called  Duhonut  and 
Thieveif  it  would  make  the  matter  far  more  clear.  For  example, 
^»  ^9  ff  fff  ^f  ^  the  supposed  scale  might  be  classed  as  dUhonesi, 
that  is^  firequently  yielding  to  temptation,  but  not  deriving  any 
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material  part  of  their  income  from  dishonest  sources;  while  the 
divisions  t,  k,  I,  are  returned  as  knoum  thieves; — or,  according  ta  the 
yiews  of  the  police  in  some  parts  of  England,  even  I  would  be  only 
set  down  as  dishonest,  because  he  only  derives  half  his  income  from 
stealing ;  and  the  term  '*  known  thief''  would  apply  only  to  such  as 
live  aolefy  by  thieving.  But  no  matter  where  the  line  is  drawn,  if 
it  be  only  drawn  dUke  in  all  places,  and  if  the  Statist  and  Legislator 
know  really  somewhere  about  what  idea  to  attach  to  the  numb^s 
given. 

If  we  have  to  wage  war  against  an  enemy,  a  copy  of  his  must^w 
roll  is  invaluable,  but  if  we  have  only  the  number  of  persons  given^ 
and  do  not  know  whether  these  are  all  trained,  organized  soldiers^ 
or  whether  nine-tenths  of  them  are  mere  camp  followers,  our  infor- 
mation will  be  of  little  avail.  But  if  Magistrate,  Statist,  and 
Legislator  can  join  first  to  procure  accurate  information  and  then 
act  upon  it,  I  feel  no  doubt  that  the  whole  crime  of  England  will  be 
foand  to  be  far  lower  than  has  ever  been  supposed ;  and  that  we 
have,  with  no  new  expense,  and  next  to  no  new  laws,  the  means 
of  reducing  it  to  a  degree  far  lower  than  has  yet  been  contemplated. 
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ComiHeB  of  England  and  JVaUgSummary  of  the  following  Table  (F.y^Abeirao^ 
of  Criminal  Betums,  1854-9. 
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Years. 

C. 

Total 
Prisoners 

of 

aU  Ages 

Committed 

or 

Bailed 

for  Trial. 

D. 

Total 
Offenders 
Sentenced 
to  Gaols 

by 
ConVts 
and  Magis- 
trate?. 

E. 

Daily 

Average 

of 

Prisoners 

in 

Gaols. 

P. 

Com- 
mitted 

to 
Piisoni. 

0. 

GirU 
Com- 
mitted 

to 
Prisons. 

H. 

Total 

BoyivesA 
to 

Btforma^ 
iortee, 
1866-9. 

K. 

Police: 

Number 

of 

Men. 

L. 

"Known 
Thieres." 

N. 

Pros- 
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1854 

'55 

'56 

'57 

'58 

'59 

No 
28,494 

24,985 

18,784 

19,530 

17,141 

15,924 

No. 
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110,906 
121,394 
114,706 
103,733 

No. 
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I7»a79 
18,568 
i8.ai7 
16,465 

No. 
not  giim. 

11,652 

10,626 

8,686 

7,454 

No. 
not  givn. 
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1,567 
1,399 
1,260 

No. 

1,286 
total  of 
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No. 
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128 
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93 

70 

No. 
notgiren 
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total  of 
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not(^. 
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A. 

B. 

C 

1. 

^    1 

Counties  of 

Imperial 
Acreage. 

Total  Priionen  of  aU  ages  Committed  or 

BaOedFOi 

iTujo.. 

TMalOfaB     1 

Ensland 
and  Walei. 

a.) 

1854. 

'55. 

'56. 

'57. 

'58. 

•59. 

1856. 

I 

Bedfl     

No. 
295,582 

451,040 

No. 

ZII 

363 

Na 
224 

293 

No. 
138 

189 

No. 
115 

193 

No. 
80 

185 

No. 
92 

135 

NoL 

797 

SS 

Berks  

Backs 

466,932 
523,861 

»73 
»79 

280 
225 

196 
136 

153 
174 

152 
129 

100 
117 

632 
698 

en  i 

Cambridge  .... 

J 

Chester    

787,078 

1,092 

882 

870 

904 

615 

578 

z,867 

Mll| 

Cornwall 

873.600 

269 

252 

163 

200 

167 

172 

575 

6» 

Cumberland... 

1,001,273 

^5» 

122 

87 

95 

82 

66 

453 

Derby -.... 

658,803 

286 

317 

268 

235 

201 

189 

1,012 

1,883 

Deron 

1,657,180 
632,025 

622,476 

838 
368 

35» 

667 
259 

428 

532 
171 

314 

546 
144 

316 

481 
137 

257 

417 
121 

273 

i*45i 
2,24^ 

24H 

2,4n 

Dorset 

Durham  

Essex  

1,060,549 
775.627) 
31,315/ 
534,823 

674 

969 

»57 

529 
922 
192 

369 
607 
114 

344 
578 
118 

274 

500 

94 

»63    • 
88 

1,692 

i»348 
457 

1.914 
1.453 

urn  ' 

5C7 

Gloucester   .... 
Bristol 

Hereford 

Herts  

391,141 
230.865 

387 
106 

350 

69 

169 
37 

190 
44 

136 
38 

133 
35 

883 
267 

980, 

Huntingdon.... 

2«. 

Kent 

1,041,479 
1,148.976| 

1,112 

999 

713 

787 

774 

729 

3*904 
3.760 

4,331 
4,167 

Lancaster 

Liverpool 

52,789 

3»454 

3,151 

2,958 

3,590 

3,341 

3.003  J 

8,918 

9,525 

Manchester    1 
and  Salford  1 

17,458 

6,707 

7,313 

Leicester 

514,164 

343 

321 

185 

252 

210 

158 

977 

1,113 

Lincoln    

1,776.738 

457 

376 

282 

345 

320 

300 

1,218 

1,664 

Middlesex    .... 

180.168 

4.' 94 

3,254 

2,804 

2,675 

2,252 

)iqity 

^.43K 

a6.434 
)OQle 

29,1» 
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^auwt  of  Criminal  JRetums,  *«.,  1864-59.— Owftl. 


S9 

88 

84 

86 

86 

87 

88 

89 

40 

I. 

K. 

L. 

M. 

N. 

1     Gonntj 
-PopuUUon. 

1M1 

Comity  uid  Bonmgli  Police,  1868. 

"  Known  Thieree." 

Popnlation 

a861),to 

one  known 

Thief  (186^. 

Pioetitatet. 

Hen. 

Qwi 

1858. 

'59. 

1858. 

'59. 

aOOX. 

Total. 

Pr.Mmi 

.    PenoDi. 
124,478 

No. 
83 

£ 
6,454 

£ 

77 

No. 
603 

No. 
601 

One  in 

ao7 

No. 
89 

No. 
90 

170,828 

178 

16,845 

95 

967 

1,026 

166 

380 

388 

163,862 

127 

9.961 

78 

714 

872 

187 

144 

134 

184,630 

167 

12,486 

75 

737 

651 

^83 

239 

219 

450,407 

341 

29,556 

86 

733 

765 

588 

264 

285 

551,499 

246 

15,447 

63 

352 

344 

1,021 

231 

234 

195,492 

119 

8,168 

68 

217 

220 

888 

75 

85 

302,621 

210 

16,231 

80 

372 

357 

847 

238 

324 

590,006 

469 

28,283 

60 

487 

525 

i,i»3 

1,212 

1,413 

184,870 

163 

11,260 

68 

634 

723 

H5 

400 

372 

390,094 

344 

23,622 

86 

522 

533 

731 

353 

392 

312,786 

2:0 

20,312 

75 

1.209 

1,149 

171 

616 

609 

'     339,491 

294 

17,401 

60 

750 

777 

436 

260 

301 

1     138,225 

303 

17,800 

59 

258 

191 

71a 

446 

276 

116,127 

90 

6,258 

70 

254 

228 

509 

109 

105 

151,071 

105 

9,197 

87 

637 

641 

^35 

202 

207 

64,460 

48 

4,559 

96 

164 

122 

5*8 

96 

60 

465,737 

397 

28,187 

71 

913 

1,062 

438 

821 

1,047 

.1,281,191 

1,032 

77,362 

75 

2,217 

2,271 

605 

896 

797 

374,401 

982 

63,127 

64 

382 

324 

1.1.^5 

2,579 

2,583 

390,905 

604 

35,048 

58 

356 

608 

498 

847 

1,123 

230,366 

159 

11,507 

7» 

1.696 

1.298 

179 

159 

194 

407,649 

338 

23.031 

68 

796 

931 

437 

645 

605 

2,545,650 

6,904 

53,074 

77 

3,121 

2,765 

894 

7.194 

6.849 

TC 

Us.  xxiri 

.      PART  IT. 
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BiJUEB^^cm  the  Offioial  Criminal  [Dee. 

{V.y-Ctnmtim  tf  England  and  Wnia.- 


Conntteiof 

England 

and  Walei, 

(I.) 

Monmouth  ... 
Norfolk    

Northampton 

Northumber- 1 
land J 

Notts   

Oxon   

Rutland    

Salop     

Somerset 

Southampton 

Stafford    

Suffolk 

Surrey 

Sussex,  Ea8t\ 
andWeit.J 

Warwick 

Birmingham 

Westmoreland 

Wilte    

Worcester    .... 

York,  West... 

Leeds  

East  &  North 

Totals  for  I 
England   f 


9 

B. 


Imperial 
Acreage. 


No. 
368,399 

1,354,301 


630,358 

1,249,299 

526,076 

472,887 

95,805 

826,055 

1,047,220 

1,070,216 

728,468 

947,681 

478,792 
934,851 
561,286 


01,£ODj 

7,831  j 


485,432 
865,092 
469,620 

1,705,926 
2,100 

2,121,260 


32,674,897 


Total  Prisoners  of  aU  ages  Committed  or  Bailed  Yoa  Teial. 


1854. 


No. 
424 

735 


294 
356 
401 
313 
»7 

286 
716 
722 
M37 
578 

1.236 

557 

956 

S9 
377 
595 

2,089 


28,494 


'55. 


No. 
338 

636 


295 

420 

431 

276 

16 

272 
585 
783 
1,030 
403 

984 
462 

883 

33 
354 
673 

1,999 


24,985 


'56. 


No. 
179 

355 


191 

195 

231 

194 

15 

243 
389 
520 
717 
262 

780 
308 

753 

13 
188 
405 

1,544 


18,784 


*57. 


No. 
225 

371 


'58, 


175 
382 
536 
625 
275 

882 
299 

761 

27 
165 
419 

1,627 


19,530 


No. 
192 

341 


182 

119 

198 

172 

246 

216 

129 

140 

8 

11 

189 
355 
450 
585 
228 

649 
330 

640 

22 
174 

388 

1,515 


17,141 


'59. 


Total  Qf(^0 


214 

107 

19 

H9 
281 

454 

191 

674 
271 

600' 
I 

25 
119 
30Z 

1,296 


>5.924 


1856. 


No. 

No. 

174 

811 

331 

if7»o 

162 

883 

«58 

*»332 

1,222 
840 

64 
958 

i.438 
3*685 
1,117 

7*696 
1,298 

>.293 
1,701 

^SS 

94* 

1,478 

3*705 

1,245 
2,628 


110,906 


)igitized  by 
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11                  13 

18 

U                15 
E. 

16 

17 

18              19 
P. 

90 

lenteneed  to  GaoU 
ind  Magifltntes. 

Duly  Arenge  of 
Sentenced  ^rimmm  in  Gaols: 

Bo7>  Committed  to  Friaou. 

'68. 

'59. 

1856. 

'57. 

'58. 

'59. 

1856. 

'57. 

'58. 

'59. 

No. 
822 

No. 
784 

No. 
128 

No. 
148 

No. 
148 

No. 
133 

No. 
42 

No. 
35 

42 

No. 
21 

1.669 

1,647 

13* 

268 

260 

*55 

187 

188 

147 

116 

883 

904 

HI 

193 

222 

191 

79 

63 

64 

67 

3,055 

».355 

3U 

274 

280 

248 

220 

162 

188 

150 

1,352 

1,308 

1^3 

254 

216 

219 

119 

134 

132 

88 

778 

658 

"3 

131 

128 

103 

44 

43 

53 

23 

63 

64 

9 

9 

9 

7 

4 

4 

2 

1 

1,072 

974 

131 

129 

149 

120 

67 

28 

31 

46 

1,531 

1.458 

27S 

264 

255 

21X 

171 

142 

100 

132 

2,582 

a,427 

409 

450 

423 

402 

239 

255 

189 

144 

3,772 

3.587 

622 

655 

676 

901 

209 

222 

189 

179 

1,306 

1,152 

205 

209 

188 

193 

123 

104 

79 

78 

7,504 

6,^47 

1,012 

1,209 

1,136 

953 

1.317 

1,437 

968 

701 

1,487 

1,387 

273 

284 

279 

265 

150 

146 

94 

107 

1,219 

1. 155 

a65 

282 

266 

248 

91 

65 

78 

80 

1,554 

1,417 

359 

359 

367 

313 

265 

244 

143 

119 

249 

2  18 

^3 

38 

26 

*5 

12 

12 

9 

8 

863 

722 

169 

180 

163 

121 

37 

56 

47 

59 

1,487 

1,363 

264 

286 

277 

«5 

80 

61 

75 

7'* 

4,38G 

3,631 

689 

821 

822 

635 

372 

226 

219 

154 

1,844 

1,783 

219 

252 

255 

238 

129 

98 

79 

103 

3,143 

2,892 

613 

583 

620 

554 

295 

244 

212 

186 

114,706 

103,733 

17,279 

18,568 

18,217 

16,465 

11,652 

10,626 

8,686 

7.454 

2  11  : 

k^ogU 

> 
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Bakbb  on  the  Official  Criminal  *  [Dec- 

(F.)— Otmritf  of  England  and  W^^- 


81 

•89 

88 

84 

8S 

8« 

87           88 

89 

«      «    1 

0. 

H. 

CoantiMof 

England 

and  Wales, 

(IL) 

Oirlt  Committed  to  Priaont. 

BcT.  9.  Tamer's  Tkble,                         1 

1856. 

'57. 

'58. 

'59. 

Boy. 
Con- 
victed. 
1856. 

Boys  Sent 
to 

I8S6.9. 

Boys 
Con- 

▼icted. 

1859. 

Boys' Ooanctoi 

Monmonth  .... 

No. 
34 

No. 
13 

No 
14 

No. 
10 

No. 
4i 

No. 
7 

i6'6 

No. 
21 

21 

fr.tL 

Norfolk    

15 

15 

11 

8 

i87 

107 

57-1 

116 

71 

'" 

Northampton 

10 

9 

9 

8 

79 

14 

17-9 

67 

12 

A 

Northumber-1 
land J 

79 

17 

7 

36 

23 
7 

33 

17 

6 

46 

13 

5 

zao 

44 

4 

129 

24 
9 

56-6 

20'I 

ao-4 

150 

88 

23 

I 

70 

31 
21 

318 

26- 
47*7 
75- 

Notts   

Oxon    

Rutland   

1 

3 

Salop    

20 

17 

12 

8 

67 

13 

19-3 
26-3 

46 

21 

in 

22*1 

Somerset 

35 

36 

28 

15 

171 

45 

132 

39 

Southampton 

42 

23 

27 

31 

»39 

51 

a>"3 

144 

85 

35-5 

Stafford    

77 

22 

26 

37 

Z09 

47 

22-4 

179 

30 

148 

Suffolk 

15 

7 

21 

11 

123 

1.3x7 
X50 

44 

35-7 

7*2 

78 

45 

3^-5 

46-7 
286 

Surrey 

161 

144 

117 

143 

95 

701 

616 

Sussex.  Ba9t\ 
and  West „„t 

31 

38 

23 

26 

36 

av 

107 

43 

Warwick 

Birmingham 

14 
49 

7 
38 

11 
17 

18 
21 

356 

223 

62-6 

199 

157 

44< 

Westmoreland 

8 

1 

3 

5 

12 

5 

41-6 

8 

4 

3r3 

WUU    

9 

12 

7 

15 

37 

32 

86-4 

59 

incr 

ease 

Worcertcr    ... 

29 

22 

27 

18 

80 

62 

77-5 

74 

6 

75 

york.  West... 

58 

35 

52 

"1 

24   ^ 

Leedi  

15 

24 

36 

796 

343 

43- 

44.:^ 

353 

443 

East  &  North 

38 

35 

41 

33 

Totals  for  > 
EngUmd  / 

2,198 

1,567 

1,399 

1,260 

4»»5* 

1,286 

30-2 

a,577 

1,628 

— 

iigitized  by 
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33 
I. 

88 

84 

K. 

85 

88               87 
L. 

88 

M. 

89               40 

Comity 

Fopnhkiim. 

1851. 

CemAj  and  Barongh  Fdice,  1858. 

«  Known  Thicrea." 

a851),to 
one  known 
Thief  0859). 

Proatittttes. 

Men. 

Coct. 

1858. 

'59. 

1858. 

'59. 

Total 

Pr.lian. 

Perions. 
158,028 

No. 
121 

£ 
8,374 

£ 
69 

No. 
390 

No. 
382 

Omsin 
4U 

No. 
401 

No. 
311 

440,506 

364 

26,917 

74 

1,791 

1.877 

*34 

761 

1,038 

212,159 

147 

11,575 

7* 

332 

424 

500 

91 

99 

304,474 

277 

20,546 

74 

348 

312 

975 

509 

441 

269,808 

207 

14,006 

69 

1,475 

1,438 

187 

330 

307 

170,269 

141 

7,802 

55 

258 

434 

39» 

166 

94 

24,272 

5 

603 

I20 

117 

121 

aoo 

41 

41 

229,325 

130 

7,599 

58 

700 

646 

354 

160 

176 

424,539 

378 

24,179 

64 

948 

1,248 

340 

396 

588 

405,727 

409 

30,672 

75 

1,989 

1,825 

222 

1,800 

3,040 

629,365 

503 

34,993 

69 

2,044 

1,624 

387 

703 

671 

358,184 

239 

17,648 

76 

875 

819 

437 

436 

358 

117,664 

132 

9,283 

70 

232 

265 

444 

108 

114 

338,639 

304 

23,953 

79 

884 

796 

4*5 

444 

492 

248,921 

229 

14,543 

63 

477 

417 

597 

210 

191 

232,841 

366 

24,892 

68 

1,885 

1,732 

X34 

324 

250 

59,741 

31 

2,429 

80 

28 

63 

948 

10 

6 

254,221 

213 

14,928 

70 

948 

1,004 

»53 

202 

187 

274,748 

217 

14,682 

70 

1,179 

856 

3*0 

312 

363 

11,174,585 

966 

63,618 

«5 

920 

951 

i>i35 

768 

1,007 

1    172,270 

221 

14,175 

68 

212 

220 

783 

188 

192 

I    476,610 

403 

29,873 

74 

516 

589 

809 

870 

872 

16,903,742 

19,976 

1,442,266 

7a 

37,713 

37,115 

455 

27,564 

29,530 

448 


Bajubb  an  the  Official  Criminal 

(F.y^Cautaies  qf 


[Dec. 
amd  ir«fai.- 


1 

A. 

3 
B. 

Imperial 
Acreage. 

S 

4 

5 

c 

6 

7 

8 

9 

Tot 

•J 

Counties  of 

Total  Prisoners  of  aU  ages  Committed  or  BaUed  ron  Tuai. 

kjO 

Engjand 
and  Wales, 

a.) 

1854. 

'55. 

'56. 

'57. 

'58. 

'59. 

1856. 

•5?.  1 

WALES. 

Angle«7 

Brecon     

Cardigan 

Carmarthen.... 
Camarron   .... 

Denbigh  

Flint 

No. 

193,453 
460,158 
443,387 
606,331 
370,273 

386,052 
184,905 
547,494 
385,291 

483,323 
401,691 
272,128 

No. 

17 
51 
15 
47 
59 

87 

50 

335 

*3 

8i 
68 

12 

No. 

31 
71 
17 
48 
58 

78 

37 

475 

24 

76 
60 
12 

No. 

24 

48 
16 
35 
33 

48 

S3 

280 

12 

56 
54 
14 

No. 

37 
28 
10 
40 
40 

62 

32 

334 

10 

68 
65 
13 

No. 

16 
38 
21 
37 
44 

51 

33 

366 

12 

55 
33 
13 

No. 

18 
4^ 
>5 
17 
37 

5' 

44 

397 

II 

49 

22 

No. 

82 
142 
171 
i8< 
120 

»33 

120 

1,36a 

21 

t5» 

>74 

69 

^     I 

8I| 
113  1 

246/ 

10 

14B 

2M 

132 

1,743 

38 

221 

280 

€6 

Glamorgan  .... 
Merioneth    .... 

Montgomery 
Pembroke    .... 
Radnor 

North  Wales 
South  Wales 

Totals  for  ) 
Wales..../ 

4,734,486 

865 

987 

653 

739 

714 

750 

a,83o 

8,429 

ToUls  fer  \ 
England  / 

32,674,897 

28,494 

24,985 

18,784 

19,530 

17,141 

15.9*4 

110,906 

121,394 

England  and ) 
Wales   ..../ 

37,409,383 

29»359 

25,972 

19,437 

20,269 

17,855 

16,674 

ii3»736 

124,823 

Digitized  by 


Google 
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U                  19 

sentenced  to  Gaols 
anU  Magistiates. 

13                U                15                16 
E. 

Dailj  Average  of 
Sentenced  Priaonera  in  Gaols. 

17               18              1»             80 
P. 

Boys  Committed  to  Prisons. 

'68. 

'59. 

1856. 

'57. 

'58. 

'59. 

1856. 

'57. 

'58. 

'59. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

No. 

118 

82 

H 

18 

20 

12 

— 

5 

5 

.     — 

129 

149 

28 

28 

23 

H 

1 

2 

4 

9 

52 

64 

11 

12 

12 

H 

12 

11 

2 

2 

174 

«54 

33 

37 

35 

35 

3 

4 

3 

5 

171 

196 

29 

31 

34 

31 

2 

2 

2 

1 

235 

ai7 

34 

36 

34 

36 

12 

10 

7 

2 

179 

147 

17 

18 

25 

22 

8 

3 

2 

4 

1,806 

1,850 

^34 

266 

247 

267 

92 

132 

114 

95 

84 

63 

7 

9 

11 

10 

— 

— 

1 

4 

213 

184 

28 

35 

41 

39 

5 

8 

3 

2 

216 

269 

44 

45 

40 

40 

17 

16 

6 

4 

81 

64 

II 

14 

16 

17 

4 

3 

2 

— 

— 

— 

— 

- 

— 

— 

— 

— 

3,458 

3.439 

490 

549 

538 

537 

156 

196 

151 

128 

114,706 

103.733 

I7»a79 

18,568 

18,217 

16,465 

11,652 

10,626 

8,686 

7,454 

118,164 

107,17a 

17,769 

19,117 

18,755 

17,002 

11,808 

10,822 

8,837 

7,582 

Digitized  by 
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SI 

CooBtietQf 
ud  Walflf, 


WALES. 

Angleaey 

Brecon 

Cardigu 

CamuLrtfaen ., 
Carnanron   .. 


Denbigh  

Flint 

Glamorgan  ... 
Merioneth   .... 

Mon^fomerj 
Pembroke    .... 

Radnor 

North  Wales 
Soath  Wales 


Totals  for 
Wales. 


!.} 


Totals  for 
England  , 

England  and 
Wales  .... 


88  S3  S4  S$ 

0. 

Girii  Canunittad  to  Piiwu. 


1856. 


No. 


90 


110 


2,198 


2,308 


'67. 


No. 


6 

4 
1 

3 

86 

1 
1 


102 


'58. 


1,567 


1,669 


No. 

3 
1 
1 


2 
4 

77 


'59. 


No. 


93 


1,399 


1,492 


1 

63 

1 

1 


70 


1,260 


86 


87 


88  89 

H. 
Rev.  S.  Tunwr*!  TUUe. 


SO 


SI 


BOTl 

Con- 
Tictrd, 
1856. 


No. 


"5 


1,330 


BojB  Sent 

to 

Beftnrm&toriet, 

1866^. 


No. 


Pr.et. 


3 

32 


in 


Boys 
Con- 
▼icted, 
1859. 


No. 


9 

lOI 


Bojt*  OoBfictiaBi 

Redmctdim 

1850  emprad 

with  1856. 


No. 


Pr.tL 


18     I    66-6 


24 


19' 


Digitized  by 


Google 
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8S 
I. 

88                   84 
K. 
Ctmniy  and  Boroogb  FoHee, 

86 
1868. 

88              87 

L. 

«Kbowii  Thiers." 

88 
M. 

a861).to 
one  knofva 
Thief  a8B».) 

89               40 
Pnetttatee. 

Pbpahtioii, 

Men. 

Gort. 

1858. 

'59. 

1858. 

'59. 

1861. 

TbUL 

Pr.Man. 

Fenoas. 

No. 

£ 

£ 

Ko. 

No. 

Onem 

No. 

No. 

57*193 

20 

1,857 

93 

66 

74 

773 

15 

17 

61,278 

34 

2,367 

70 

9 

8 

7»659 

19 

21 

70,756 

31 

2,187 

70 

41 

42 

1,684 

10 

11 

110,819 

62 

4,270 

69 

149 

161 

743 

19 

33 

97,383 

40 

2,900 

7» 

64 

84 

i»5»» 

36 

57 

92,583 

53 

3,760 

71 

60 

46 

1,543 

46 

15 

68,088 

45 

2,590 

57 

20 

11 

3*404 

— 

2 

250,863 

222 

14,793 

67 

1,604 

1,659 

151 

910 

916 

38,880 

19 

1,395 

73 

22 

22 

1,767 

— 

— 

67,335 

29 

2,265 

n 

118 

.  129 

5H 

57 

59 

95,190 

51 

2,935 

61 

146 

180 

5a8 

51 

113 

24,648 

15 

1,216 

80 

20 

7 

3»5*i 

3 

6 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

1,035,010 

621 

42,535 

67 

2,319 

2,423 

4»7 

1,196 

1,250 

16,903,742 

19,976 

1,442,266 

7» 

37,713 

37,115 

455 

27,564 

29,530 

17,938,752 

20,597 

1,484,801 

7i 

40,032 

39,538 

453 

28,760 

30,780 
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4&2  Bakak  on  the  OJicial  Criminal  [Dec. 


{G,)— Suggested  Scale  of  Clcunjkation  itUended  to  Simplify  and  render 
Uniform  the  Polioe  Designaticne  of  Dishonest  and  Criminal  Characters, 

(I.) — COTJNTBT  LaBOUKBBS. 

a.  A  labourer ;  was  oonvicted  2  years  ago  of  stealing  some  old  hnrdLes  from 
his  master  for  fire-wood.  Hitherto  supposed  to  be  of  good  character^  bot 
probably  has  been  in  the  habit  of  doing  the  same  before. 

h.  Labourer;  2  years  ago  stole  a  hatchet  from  his  master,  and  sold  it. 
Three  months'  imprisonent.     Siuoe  then  working  steadily. 

c.  Labourer;  stole  a  ooat  and  a  pair  of  boots  one  year  ago  from  a  naighbonr'B 

garden.     Three  months'  imprisonment.     Since  then  in  regular  work,  bat 
given  to  drink,  and  not  well  thought  of. 

d.  Labourer;  convicted  2  years  ago   (one  montii),  and  again,  8  months  sixioe, 

(3  months'  imprisonment).     In  regular  work»  but  appears  not  to  live 
more  expensively  than  his  wages  warrant. 

9.  Three  times  convicted  in  10  years, — 1  month,  8  months,  1  month.  Not 
wdl  thought  of,  but  we  cannot  say  that  he  seems  to  spend  more  than  his 
wages  warrant. 

/.  Four  times  convicted  in  6  years,  and  often  suspected  of  having  stolen  other 
things ;  all  however,  were  things  lying  in  his  way,  and  he  seems  not  to  be 
able  to  resist  temptation ;  he  is  in  nearly  constant  work  when  out  of 
prison ;  earns  about  10«.  a-week,  and  his  wife  and  one  child  about  3#. 
more ;  lives  much  as  others  do  who  earn  similar  wages. 

g.  Three  times  convicted  in  5  years,  and  often  suspected,  but  two  of  the  ofiences 
were  going  out  at  night  to  steal  coal  from  one  and  potatoes  ftom  another 
of  his  neighbours,  has  been  frequently  suspected  of  such  thefts ;  still  he 
earns  11«.  a-week  and  his  wife  2«.,  and  we  cannot  see  that  he  lives  beyond 
it. 

h.  Four  times  convicted  in  10  years,  twice  breaking  into  a  oottage  in  the 
day  time  and  stealing  to  the  value  of  8^.  from  one,  and  XL  from  the  other, 
generally  suspected ;  frequently  out  of  work,  perhaps  altogether  8  months 
in  the  year.  Lives  very  poorly  generally  but  sometimes  is  drunk  fbr  three 
or  fbur  days  together  when  out  of  work,  and  then  seems  very  poor  again. 

t.  Twice  convicted  in  5  years,  both  times  entering  a  cottage  in  day  time  while 
the  people  were  out;  generally  suspected;  works  about  one  half  his  time. 
Lives  sometimes  very  poorly,  sometimes  spending  money  freely.  We  can't 
see  that  he  can  earn  so  much  as  he  spends ;  probably  his  earnings,  lOt, 
a-week  when  in  work,  would  make  two-thirds  of  his  spending. 

h.  Only  once  convicted  4  years  ago,  but  is  generally  thought  ill  of.  Works  only 
half  his  time ;  and  at  times  appears  to  have  plenty  of  money.  There  have 
been  many  complaints  in  the  neighbourhood  of  fowls  lost,  g^udens  robbed, 
&c.,  but  none  have  been  detected ;  he  appears  to  spend  about  twice  as 
much  as  he  earns. 

I.  Four  times  convicted  in  10  years.  Single  man,  frequentiy  absent  from  the 
parish  for  a  month  or  more.  Works  not  above  a  quarter  of  his  time  while 
ho  is  here.     Should  say,  he  spends  three  times  as  much  as  he  earns. 
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(II.) — ^TowN  Labousbbs. 

a.  Joorneyman  ^unmaker ;  oonyicted  3  years  ago.  Since  working  fw  the  same 
master  without  suspicion. 

6.  Porter ;  twice  convicted  in  the  last  8  years,  bat  of  very  small  offences;  still 
working  with  the  same  master,  does  not  appear  to  spend  more  than 
others  who  have  similar  wages. 

c.  Shopman ;  twice  convicted  j  given  to  drink.  Does  not  appear  to  spend  more 
than  he  earns. 

/.  Wood-Tomer ;  four  times  convicted  in  6  years ;  bears  a  bad  character,  bat 
does  not  appear  to  go  oat  of  his  way  to  steal,  bat  cannot  be  trusted  in  any 
temptation.     Earns  16«.  a-week,  can't  say  he  seems  to  spend  more. 

If.  Foot  times  convicted ;  twice  for  stealing  vegetables  at  a  night  from  a  garden 
outside  the  town,  where  he  had  no  business  to  go ;  but  he  is  in  constant 
work,  and  we  cannot  say  he  spends  more  than  his  wages. 

h.  Three  times  convicted  in  6  years ;  generally  distrusted ;  lives  very  poorly  ; 
is  out  of  work  about  two  months  in  the  year ;  now  and  then  drinks  freely 
for  three  or  four  days,  bat  generally  seems  poor. 

t.  Twice  convicted ;  seldom  keeps  a  place  long ;  is  half  his  time  oat  of  work ; 
lives  poorly,  but  often  drinks.  We  should  say  spends  twice  as  much  as 
he  earns. 

k.  Only  once  convicted ;  3  years  ago;  a  dever  workman  but  always  distrusted, 
and  half  his  time  idle;  but  always  seems  to  have  plenty  of  money.  We 
don't  see  how  he  can  earn  half  of  what  he  appears  to  spend.  Is  occaslflnaHy 
found  drinking  with  L,  and  others  of  the  same  claas. 

L  IVetends  to  be  a  joiner,  but  seldom  appears  to  work  at  his  trade ;  generally 
has  plenty  of  money.  Twice  convid»d  in  company  with  X,  T,  and  Z, 
known  thieves. 


•     PoACHnro. 

a.  Convicted  8  years  ago  of  wiring  a  hare  in  his  neighbour's  hedges  not  since 
suspected.    Regular  work. 

c.  Twice  convicted  of  wiring  hares  ;  one  in  a  covert  a  mQe  from  his  house.  la 
in  regular  work  and  not  generally  of  a  bad  character. 

/.  Four  times  convicted  of  wiring  hares  and  rabbits  in  different  covertly  but 
in  regular  work  and  does  not  appear  to  spend  much,  if  any  more^  than  hia 
wages. 

ff.  Three  times  convicted,  and  frequentiy  seen  watching  coverts,  bat  is  in 
regular  work,  earns        a-week,  and  does  not  appear  to  spend  more. 

h.  Four  times  convicted;  works  steadily  in  summer  but  not  above  half  hi» 
time  in  winter ;  fi«quentiy  drunk,  but  Uves  generally  very  poorly. 

f .  Twice  caught  trespassing  in  pursuit  of  game ;  works  regularly  in  summer, 
but  little  in  winter.  Lives  better  and  drinks  more  in  winter  than  sammer. 
Probably  in  winter  two-thirds  of  his  living  b  by  poaching. 
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k.  Keeps  a  low  pablio-liouse  with  little  custom  except  poacliers.  Frequently 
luis  large  numben  of  live  pheasants  in  a  loft.  E  occasionally  goes  from 
home  for  three  months  together  with  h,  M,  and  N.  Appears  to  hswe 
three  times  as  much  money  as  his  beer-shop  will  account  for. 


BOTS. 

a.  Lives  with  hb  Jhther :  once  convicted  3  years  ago  of  stealing  az  tormps. 

5.  At  home ;  2  years  ago  stole  a  knife  from  another  boy. 

/.  Three  times  convicted  in  4  years ;  and  thought  generally  dishonest  but  has 
only  been  known  to  take  things  that  lay  in  his  way ;  not  going  out  at 
night  or  getting  other  boys  to  help  him.  lives  entirely  at  home,  where  he 
has  enough  to  eat. 

^.  Three  times  convicted  in  5  years,  often  suspected ;  lives  at  home,  but  is  veiy 
idle,  and  often  in  company  witii  a  bad  lot  of  idle  boys. 

i.  Three  times  convicted  of  reguh&r  shop-lifting,  in  company  witii  other  boys. 
Lives  at  homei,  but  steals  to  get  small  luxuries,  porter,  cakes,  &c. 

L  Absconded  jfh>m  home,  and  has  lived  two  years  in  (Lisson  Grove,  White- 
chapel,  &c.,  London;  St.  John's  Market^  Liverpool,  &c.,)  oocaaonally 
holding  a  horse,  or  carrying  a  parcel  from  a  railroad,  but  mainly  as  a  pick- 
pocket, shoplifter,  parlour  jumper,  damper  drawer,  or  the  Cke. 


JIToto.— The  above  is  a  merely  fictitious  set  of  cases,  but  if  the  Statist  would 
send  such  a  list  to  each  chief  of  police  and  say,  "  I  wish  you  to  enter  as  known 
**  thieves  all  such  cases  as  h  and  those  below,  but  not  such  cases  as  ff  and  those 
"  above/'  the  Yorkshire  police  would  enter  taa  more,  the  Gloucestershire  fiir  less, 
and  gentlemen  who  write  in  the  newspapers,  would  not  maintain  that  "  every  one 
"  who  is  entered  as>  known  thief  gets  At»  whole  Uowig  by  theft." 

If  he  were  to  say  "  I  wish  you  to  class  d,  e,  f,  g,  h,  as  diihonett,  Le,,  people 
"  who  yield  to  temptation  when  temptation  lies  in  their  way ;  and  dass  i,  I;,  ^,  as 
^  known  thieves,  because  they  aystematically  form  schemes  fbr  theft ;"— such  a 
plan  would  give  stiU  fturther  information. 

I  have  left  it  purposdy  uncertain  where  the  line  should  be  drawn ;  only  let  the 
Statist  draw  it  in  the  same  place  for  all  counties,  and  let  us  know  where  it  is 
drawn,  and  then  the  Statist,  the  Police,  and  the  Magistrates,  will  understand  each 
other. 
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On  the  Pbikoiples  of  an  Ii^come  Tax. 
jy  the  Bby.  Db.  Booth,  F.B.S.,  &c. 

[Read  before  Section  (F),  at  Oxford,  June,  I860.] 

[At  tbe  late  meeting  of  the  British  Association,  held  at  Oxford, 
I  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Statistical  Section,  mj  views  on 
the  true  principles  of  an  Income  Tax.  ^  As  the  opinions  which  I 
there  advanced  met  with  considerable  opposition,  and  much  support ; 
as  the  subject  is  one  of  universal  interest ;  and  as  I  have  been 
requested  by  very  many  persons  to  place  these  views  more  widely 
before  the  public,  it  seemed  to  me  that  I  could  in  no  other  way  with 
more  propriety  do  so  than  by  giving  an  exposition  of  them  in  the 
form  of  a  letter  addressed  to  your  Lordship,  not  only  as  being  the 
President  of  the  National  Social  Science  Association,  but  still  more 
because  it  is  known  to  every  one  that,  while  your  Lordship  during  a 
long  and  busy  life  has  been  actively  engaged  in  the  promotion 
of  legal,  political,  social,  and  moral  reforms,  you  have  never  given 
over  the  successful  cultivation  of  all  the  exactor  sciences  and  their 
application  to  the  profoundest  problems  of  physics,  and  the  more 
complicated  questions  of  politicid  economy  J 

I. 

The  subject  of  the  true  principles  of  an  Income  Tax,  indepen- 
dently of  its  scientific  value,  is  one  of  the  utmost  practical  interest. 
It  affects  the  scientific  and  the  unphilosophical  alike.  We  may 
ignore  its  theory,  but  we  must  make  ourselves  acquainted  with  its 
actual  working.  It  is  one  of  universal  concern ;  it  comes  home  to 
us  all,  at  any  rate  to  all  of  us  who  are  obliged  to  receive  the  visits 
of  the  tax  coUector.  It  is  a  subject,  too,  on  which  every  one  believes 
himself  competent  to  form  a  just  opinion.  The  taxpayers  feel  that 
they  have  bought  and  are  paying  for  the  privilege  to  discuss,  and  the 
right  to  complain.  How  many  hundreds  of  letters  in  the  ^'  Times," 
how  many  speeches  in  parliament,  how  many  platform  orations,  have 
denounced,  and  still  continue  to  stigmatize  the  injustice  of  the 
principle  of  Schedule  D.  What  can  be  more  iniquitous,  it  has 
frequently  been  said,  than  that  the  man  who  hardly  earns  a  pre* 
carious  income  by  the  practice  of  a  profession,  shoiild  be  taxed  as 
highly  as  the  inheritor  of  a  landed  property  P  What  can  be  more 
flagitious  than  to  exact  from  the  incumbent  who  has  only  a  life 
interest  in  his  benefice,  as  much  per  cent,  as  the  peer  is  called  on  to 
pay  whose  ancestors  have  held  the  family  estates  since  the  Conquest? 
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All  this,  with  much  more  to  the  same  effect  has  been  often  stated. 
I  know  of  no  question  on  which  so  much  of  hot  vituperation  has 
been  poured  out,  or  so  much  impassioned  invective  wasted.  How 
repeatedly  has  the  triumphant  appeal  been  made  to  self-evident 
maxims,  to  the  fundamental  principles  of  political  economy,  or  to  the 
manifest  conclusions  of  common  sense.  Yet,  notwithstanding  all 
this,  the  tenpence  in  the  pound  is  still  exacted,  alike  from  him  who 
by  severe  labour  scrapes  together  a  few  hundreds  in  the  year,  as 
finom  the  man  of  landed  property,  and  the  possessor  of  money  in  the 
funds,  who  draw  their  thousandjs  through  their  broad  acres  or  fiom 
the  Bank  of  England.  Now  there  must  be  some  reason  for  this,  and 
as  almost  every  question  has  not  one  only  but  several  sides,  I  have 
little  doubt  that  the  latent,  but  undeveloped  truth  which  lurks  under 
the  opposite  view,  has  tended  te  perpetuate  this  so-called  gross  abuse 
and  crying  iniquity. 

If,  then,  I  venture  to  take  an  entirely  opposite  view  of  the  ques- 
tion ;  if  I  endeavour  te  show  that  under  that  state  of  things  which  is 
likely  te  be  perpetuated  in  this  country — a  perpetual  Income  Tax — it 
ie  rigoroueUf  true  that  all  ineomee,  however  varied  their  origin^  ehould 
alike  pay  the  came  percentage ;  if  I  prove  it  te  be  mathematically 
exact  that  the  holder  of  a  temporary  refreshment  stall  on  a  race- 
course should  contribute  as  large  a  proportion  of  his  receipte  in  the 
shape  of  Income  Tax  as  the  wealthy  owner  of  one  of  the  palatial 
mansions  in  Belgrave  Square,  and  that  the  medical  practitioner  or 
the  clergyman  should  pay  relatively  as  high  an  income  tax  as  my 
Lord  Broadacres  or  the  Duke  of  Omnium,  it  is  with  inuch  diffidence 
of  their  rcfception,  but  no  doubt  of  their  truth,  that  I  venture  to 
uphold  such  unpopular  propositions.  I  may  also  add,  that  unlike 
most  advocates  whose  feelings  and  wishes  give  weight  te  their  argu- 
ments and  point  te  their  illustrations,  I,  on  the  other  hand,  am 
hampered  by  the  consciousness  that  my  wishes  are  opposed  to  my 
convictions.  But  truth  is  strong,  stronger  even  than  prejudice  or 
party  feeling. 

To  ask  what  are  the  true  principles  on  which  an  Income  Tax 
should  be  imposed  is  an  inquiry  just  as  vague  as  to  demand  the 
value  of  d?,  if  d?  +  y  =  10,  or  to  ask  how  much  water  under  a  constant 
pressure  will  pass  through  a  circular  orifice  an  inch  in  diameter.  It 
is  evident  these  questions  are  indeterminate,  an  element  of  a  definite 
solution  being  absent.  In  this  latter  case  the  question  does  not 
admit  of  a  definite  answer,  because  it  is  not  stated  during  what  time 
the  water  must  be  assumed  te  run  through  the  circular  orifice.  So 
the  question  is  alike  vague  to  ask  on  what  principle  should  an 
Income  Tax  be  imposed,  without  stating  the  proposed  duration  of 
the  tax  or  the  period  of  time  for  which  it  is  to  continue^ 

As  time^  then,  is  the  all-important  element  in  determining  the 
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principles  on  wluch  a  just  Income  Tax  should  be  imposed,  I  shall 
now  proceed  to  discnss  the  two  extreme,  or,  as  mathematicians  would 
call  them,  the  limiting  cases  of  such  an  impost.  These  are,  when 
the  tax  is  to  be  for  one  year  onlj,  secondly  when  the  tax  is  to  be 
perpetual. 

When  the  tax  is  to  be  laid  on  for  a  certain  number  of— say  three, 
or  seven,  or  ten — ^years,  the  true  solution  may  be  obtained  by  intro- 
ducing this  definite  term  into  the  conditions  of  the  extreme  cases  of 
the  problem. 

II. 

When  an  Income  Tax  is  to  be  imposed  for  One  year  only,  or, 
to  speak  with  more  precision,  should  the  State  demand  a  single  con, 
tribution  from  the  available  material  wealth  of  the  nation,  to  be 
made  in  proportion  to  the  share  of  that  wealth  which  each  person  in 
the  community  enjoys,  then  undoubtedly  the  true  principle  of  assess- 
ment would  be  to  value  the  portion  of  each  separate  individual ;  to 
capitalize  it,  as  the  phrase  is,  and  to  make  the  levy  on  the  value  thu^ 
ascertained.  To  use  a  common  illustration, — A  derives  1,0007. 
a-year  from  land  worth  twenty-five  years'  purchase,  or  25,0007. 
while  B  earns  1,000Z.  a-year,  professional  income,  worth  say  only  five 
years'  purchase.  This  proportion  being  thus  assumed,  the  contribu- 
tion of  A  to  the  State  should  be  five  times  as  much  as  that  of  B,  or 
nearly  so,  for  disturbing  elements  of  small  magnitude  must  be 
omitted,  a  clear  exposition  of  principles,  not  minute  accuracy  of 
detail,  beiug  all  that  is  here  required.  This  principle  of  assessment 
has  often  been  strenuously  advocated.  It  holds  true,  however,  but 
for  one  payment,  and  implies  a  guarantee  against  a  repetition  of  the 
demand.  When  income  is  once  capitalized  and  compounded  for,  it 
cannot  again,  in  justice,  be  subjected  to  the  same  process.  A  yearly 
capitalization  of  income  and  the  payment  of  a  tax  thereon  would  be 
as  absurd  in  principle  and  as  iniquitous  in  practice  as  an  annual 
redemption  of  the  land  tax.  Yet  this  is  the  principle  which  so  many 
contend  for,  and  which  supplies  the  material  for  so  much  popukor 
invective  and  platform  declamation.  But  the  fact  is  never  taken  into 
account  that  there  is  no  instance  of  an  Income  Tax  imposed  for  one 
year  only.  Sir  Eobert  Peel's  original  Income  Tax  was  limited  to  a 
duration  of  three  years.  The  inherent  injustice  of  the  principle  has 
been  neutralized  to  a  great  extent  by  nearly  a  twenty  years' 
duration. 

III. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  consider  the  case  of  a  Perpetual  Income 
Tax.  On  this  assumption  all  incomes,  whatever  their  source  may  be", 
should  be  equally  taxed.  The  profits  accruing  from  the  most  casual 
employment  or  transient  occupation  should  be  rated  as  heavily  as 
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income  derived  from  anencumbered  landed  property  or  from  the 
public  funds.  This  is  eyident,  for  aasuming  the  tax  to  be  general 
and  perpetual,  it  presses  into  action  whenerer  and  wherever  Im 
opening  offers ;  it  comes  into  being  with  income,  ft  grows  with  its 
growth,  diminishes  when  it  wanes,  and  comes  to  an  end  when  the 
income  ceases.  Thus  income  and  the  Income  Tax  always  exist  side 
by  side.  To  revert  to  a  former  illustration,  while  the  refreshment 
stall  on  the  race  course  will  make  but  a  single  payment,  the  house 
in  Belgrave  Square  will  contribute,  it  maybe,  for  some  two  centuries 
to  come  to  the  needs  of  the  State.  Income  is  the  sole  point  to  be 
considered  on  this  assumed  state  of  things,  namely,  a  perpettlal 
Income  Tax ;  we  have  nothing  to  do  with  capital  or  the  origin  of 
income.  That  a  perpetual  Income  Tax  should  have  regard  solely 
to  the  income  whence  it  is  derived,  without  any  reference  whatever 
to  the  nature  of  the  capital  which  produces  that  income,  is  a  truth  of 
the  most  rigorous  mathematical  exactness.  But  as  this  question  has 
been  overlaid  with  fallacies  and  popular  notions,  it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  little  further  illustration  of  this  principle. 

It  is  said  to  be  essentially  unjust  to  tax  alike  incomes  derived 
from  temporary  and  permanent  sources ;  to  rate  as  heavily  an  income 
of  1,000^.  a-year  laboriously  earned  by  the  exercise  of  a  profes- 
sion as  1,000Z.  a-year  coming  in  from  unencumbered  landed  pro- 
perty. But  are  they  taxed  alike  P  Are  the  sums  thus  contributed 
to  the  State  equivalent  P  That  they  are  not  is  plain  from  this  con- 
sideration, that  if  these  two  taxes  of  the  same  annual  amount,  one  a 
perpetual  charge  on  the  land  the  other  a  life  charge  on  professional 
income,  were  to  be  set  up  for  sale  in  an  auction  mart,  the  one  would 
realize  five  or  six  times  as  much  as  the  other.  This  is  on  the  sup- 
position that  the  charges  ai*e  Permanent,  were  they  only  of  one  or 
two  years'  duration  their  selling  prices  would  differ  very  little* 

This  is  a  very  simple  way  to  put  the  case.  Suppose  the  Income 
Tax  permanent,  and  that  persons  had  the  option  to  compound  for 
their  Income  Tax  with  the  State  by  a  single  pityment  once  for  all ;  is 
it  not  obvious  that  the  owner  of  the  property  in  land  or  the  fundis 
would  be  charged  on  a  much  higher  scale  of  composition  than  he 
whose  income  was  derived  from  transient  or  uncertain  sources. 

IV. 

We  may  consider  this  question  fi^m  another  point  of  view,  and 
we  shall  find,  from  whatever  position  we  examine  it,  the  resulting 
conclusions  are  the  same.  Let  us  suppose,  as  I  at  first  put  it,  that 
the  State  demanded  from  each  of  its  subjects  a  single  contribution 
proportionate  to  his  means,  and  that  for  the  purpose  of  making  an 
equitable  assessment  every  person's  income  was  to  be  ''  capitalized," 
as  I  assumed  above  in  the  case  of  an  Income  Tax  imposed  for  one 
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year.  Let  me  further  suppose  that  the  State,  having  no  urgent  need 
to  call  up  the  whole  of  the  tax  at  once,  should  arrange  to  receive  it 
by  instalments.  Now,  it  is  manifestly  clear  that  the  number  of 
years  over  which  the  State  might  consent  to  spread  the  payment  of 
these  instalments  can  never  exceed  the  number  of  years'  purchase  at 
which  the  income  may  be  valued.  Otherwise  there  might  be  no 
property  in  existence  to  meet  the  last  instalments.  Thus,  again  to 
revert  to  the  illustration  I  have  already  used :  A's  income  of  1,000^. 
a-year,  derived  from  land,  may  be  capitalized  at  twenty-five  years' 
purchase,  or  it  is  worth  25,000^. ;  while  B*s  professional  income  of 
1,000Z.  a-year  is  worth  only  five  years'  purchase.  Hence  A's  contri* 
bution  will  be  five  times  as  much  as  that  of  B,  but  as  he  may  be 
allowed  five  times  as  long  to  pay  it  in,  his  annual  payment  will  be 
precisely  the  same  as  B's.  Thus  from  another  point  of  view,  and 
following  a  difierent  line  of  argument,  we  reach  the  same  result.  I 
have  omitted  all  consideration  of  the  disturbing  element — compound 
interest, — as  clearness  of  illustration,  not  accuracy  of  result,  is  all 
that  is  here  required. 

A  good  dexd  has  been  said  about  the  manifest  injustice  of  taxing 
Terminable  and  Berfetual  Annuities  on  the  same  scale.  Now,  if  we 
assume  the  Income  Tax  to  be  permanent  there  is  no  injustice  what- 
ever in  this.  Every  terminable  annuity  is  equivalent  to  a  certain 
perpetual  annuity  of  smaller  yearly  value.  They  represent  the  same 
amount  of  capital,  and  are  convertible  one  into  the  other.  G-iven 
the  one  it  is  a  matter  of  simple  calculation  to  find  the  other.  Now 
to  the  State  it  is  a  matter  of  utter  indifierence  whether  the  larger 
Income  Tax  be  paid  on  the  terminable  annuity  or  the  equivalent 
smaller  one  on  the  equivalent  perpetual  annuity.  For  the  terminable 
annuity  t  being  equivalent  or  equal  in  value  to  the  perpetual  annuity 
J),  any  given  part  of  the  former,  ».  e.  the  Income  Tax,  must  be  equi- 
valent to  the  same  part  of  the  latter.  That  is,  equivalent  in  value, 
not  equal  in  amount.  Thus,  suppose  a  8  per  cent,  perpetual  Income 
Tax,  and  that  a  perpetual  annuity  of  100/.,  were  equivalent  to  a 
terminable  annuity  of  200/. ;  it  is  clear  that  the  8Z.  Income  Tax 
payable  on  the  former  would  be  equivalent  to  the  6Z.  payable  on  the 
latter.  It  is  strictly  accurate, — assuming  the  Income  Tax  to  be  a 
perpetual  and  invariable  charge, — that  terminable  annuities  should 
be  charged  as  high  a  rate  of  Income  Tax  as  perpetual  annuities.  Or 
to  put  the  same  proposition  in  another  form,  suppose  these  two 
annuitants  on  the  purchase  of  their  respective  annuities,  namely,  the 
perpetual  annuity  of  lOOZ.  and  the  terminable  annuity  of  200/., 
which  represent  the  same  amount  of  invested  capital,  were  to  buy 
two  other  annuities  of  the  same  duration,  one  of  8/.  the  other  of  6/., 
to  meet  the  annually  recurring  Income  Tax  of  8/.  per  cent.,  is  it  not 
clear  that  these  two  annuities  would  cost  precisely  the  same  sum  P 
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Hence  the  contributioiui  to  a  peTpetoal  Income  Tax  from  the 
Bame  amount  of  capital  thua  diversely  inyeated  would  be  exactlj 
equivalent. 

It  is  manifestly  clear,  that  if  a  person  thinks  fit  to  anticipate  the 
income  of  futurity  by  investing  his  capital  in  a  terminable  annnify, 
the  State  has  a  perfect  right  to  forestall  its  failure  by  a  higher 
charge  during  its  continuance,  just  as  a  landlord  might  fairly  demand 
a  higher  rent  from  a  tenant  who  proposed  to  exhaust  his  fann  in  a 
few  years  by  heavy  and  successive  cropping. 

V. 

This  conclusion,  moreover,  illustrates  my  main  proposition,  that 
under  a  permanent  Income  Tax  JIl  Jheomet  should  be  taxed  on  the 
same  scale.  For  a  terminable  annuity  may  be  taken  as  the  type  of 
professional  incomes,  while  perpetual  annuities  are  analogous  to 
incomes  derived  from  unfailing  sources,  such  as  landed  property, 
money  in  the  funds,  &c.  l^othing  could  be  more  unjust  in  principle 
than  Sir  Bobert  Peel's  uniform  Income  Tax  imposed  for  three  years 
only.  But  its  inherent  injustice  has  been  neutralized  in  a  great 
measure  by  its  unforseen  and  continued  duration.  While  the  same 
landed  estates  and  palatial  mansions  still  contioue  to  pay  the  tax  as 
when  first  imposed,  how  few  remain  of  the  professional  incomes  thai 
originally  contributed  to  that  impost^ 

I  have  often  thought  that  a  simple  and  suggestive  illustratum  of 
the  nature  of  property  and  income,  and  also  of  the  Income  Tax  as  weU, 
might  be  drawn  from  comparing  the  wealth  of  this  country  to  a  Pond 
or  Lake  fed  by  underground  springs,  the  overflow  of  which — analogous 
to  income — certain  persons  had  the  privilege  or  right  to  draw  off  and 
take  away ;  some  only  a  glass  a  day,  others  a  pint,  some  a  quart, 
several  a  gallon,  and  some  few  a  hogshead ;  and  that  while  some 
enjoyed  this  privilege  for  a  day,  others  had  it  for  a  week,  several  for 
a  month,  and  a  few  for  a  twelvemonth.  Let  us  further  make  .the 
supposition,  that  in  return  for  the  privilege  thus  conferred,  all  were 
required  to  give  up  a  certain  portion  of  the  water  when  drawn  off. 
Now,  it  is  obvious  there  are  two  ways  by  which  such  a  water*rate 
might  be  levied:  either  that  each  person  should,  every  evening, 
contribute  his  portion  of  the  water-rate,  in  which  case  it<  would  be 
wholly  superfluous  to  inquire  into  the  duration  of  the  water-privilege 
enjoyed  by  each;  the  only  thing  necessary  to  be  ascertained  being  the 
quantity  of  water  daily  cbawn  by  each  person ;  or  seeotadly,  that  each 
person  should  once  for  all  compound  for  his  water-privilege,  in  whidi 
latter  case  it  would  be  absolutely  neeesaaiy,  with  a  view  to  ensure  a 
just  assessment,  that  not  only  the  water  daily  drawn  by  ea^  should 
be  known,  but  also  the  duration  of  the  privilege.  The  man  who  had 
a  right  to  draw  a  gallon  of  water  daily  for  a  twehemonth  ought 
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surely  to  pay  more  than  he  who  enjoyed  a  like  priyilege  only  for  a 
week.  So  in  like  manner,  when  we  aasume  the  Income  Tax  to  be 
perpetual,  we  elude  the  necessity  of  considering  the  ortyin  of  income, 
but  when  the  tax  is  once  for  all,  the  value  of  each  man's  means  must 
first  be  ascertained  before  a  just  Income  Tax  can  be  imposed. 

The  case  when  an  Income  Tax  is  imposed  for  a  certain  deftniU 
period — three,  or  seven,  or  ten  years,  suppose — ^is  much  more  difficult 
to  investigate  than  the  elementary  limiting  cases  above  discussed. 
The  true  principle  of  assessment  will  be  a  combination  of  the  two 
extreme  principles  which  govern  the  two  elementary  cases  above 
examined,  namely,  when  the  tipc  is  for  one  year  only,  and  when  it  is 
perpetual.  A  little  calculation,  which  it  is  not  here  necessary  to  go 
into,  would  bring  out  the  true  compound  principle  in  all  such  cases. 
But  as  my  object  in  this  paper  has  been  the  investigation  of  prin- 
ciples, and  not  the  discusion  of  details,  it  is  beside  my  purpose  to 
proceed  with  the  inquiry. 

VI, 

Before  I  conclude  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  if  I  say  a  few  words 
on  the  subject  of  the  proposed  *'  Wealth  Tax  "  of  the  Liverpool 
Financial  Association.  If  I  understand  their  object  rightly,  they 
would  propose  a  tax  upon  Capital  itself,  which  they  would  call  a 
Wealth  Tax.  Now,  such  a  proposition  is  not  only  unjust  in  prin- 
ciple but  inoperative  in  practice.  When  the  capital  to  be  taxed 
consists  of  money  in  the  funds,  or  of  houses,  or  Ituids,  or  of  capital 
paying  an  annual  income,  the  tax,  though  iniquitous  in  principle,  may 
be  levied  by  annually  abstracting  a  portion  of  the  capital.  But  how 
is  dormant  capital  to  be  taxed  ?  A  man,  we  shall  suppose,  inherits  a 
Coal  mine,  or  has  found  a  gold  mine  on  his  estate.  These  mines  are 
of  very  great  value,  but  their  owner  does  not  choose  to  enter  into 
raining  speculations:  no  income  is  derived  from  them:  on  what 
principle  are  they,  or  rather  how  can  they  be  taxed? 

Again,  a  man  of  small  income  inherits  a  valuable  Library,  or  a 
choice  gallery  of  rare  and  splendid  paintings.  These  are  wealth,  for 
if  brought  to  the  hammer  they  would  realise  thousands,  but  their 
owner  does  not  choose  to  part  with  them,  he  declines  to  exhibit  them 
for  money ;  he  derives  no  income  from  them ;  how  is  he  then  to  be 
brought  within  the  sphere  of  a  wealth  tax  ? 

Many  years  ago  the  pilferer  of  the  celebrated  Pitt  diamond  fled 
from  India  and  reached  this  country  in  a  state  of  destitution.  He 
was  possessed  of  a  large  capital  for  he  afterwards  sold  the  gem  to 
the  Empress  of  Bussia  for  an  enormous  sum,  but  before  he  effected 
this  sale  and  converted  his  dormant  capital  into  an  income-producing 
capital,  I  should  be  glad  to  be  informed  how  he  could  have  been 
compelled  to  pay  a  wealth  tax  P 
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Or  to  take  a  more  general  case,  a  poor  man  has  a  yery  lai^ 
reversionary  interest  in  lands,  or  money  in  the  funds.  This  is  wealth, 
for  the  reversioner  may  sell  his  future  enjoyment  of  it,  for  a  present 
ready  money  capital.  But  if  he  should  not  choose  to  do  so,  and  had 
rather  live  on  in  present  poverty,  how  is  a  wealth  tax  to  be  extracted 
from  him  ?  Many  other  instances  may  be  supposed,  but  these  will 
suffice. 

But  in  reply  to  this  view  it  may  be  urged,  if  the  owner  of  the 
valuable  but  unworked  mine,  if  the  inheritor  of  the  choice  picture- 
gallery,  if  the  holder  of  the  rare  diamond,  if  the  pauper  reversioner 
will  not  consent,  or  cannot  afford  to  pay  a  wealth  tax  on  their  inert 
and  incomeless  capital,  may  not  this  unproductive  wealth  be  brought 
into  the  market  and  sold  to  those  who  will  be  prepared  to  find  the 
fiinds  to  meet  the  wealth  tax  imposed  on  this  barren  kind  of  riches. 
Let  the  mine  and  the  picture-gallery,  and  the  rare  gem  and  the 
reversionary  interest  be  sold.  But  this  proceeding  would  not  in  the 
smallest  degree  meet  the  difficulty.  For  suppose  A  sold  10,000Z. 
Consols  to  enable  him  to  buy  B's  mine  or  picture-gallery,  the  only 
change  that  such  a  transaction  could  make  would  be  simply  this, 
that  as  regards  the  State  A  would  henceforth  stand  in  the  place 
of  B,  and  B  in  that  of  A ;  or  in  other  words,  A  would  eeaae  to 
pay  Income  Tax  on  the  10,0001.  Consols  sold  to  B,  and  would  have 
become  the  owner  of  the  mine  or  picture-gallery,  while  B  would 
hegin  to  pay  the  Income  Tax  on  the  consols  thus  transferred  to  him. 
If  this  process  of  transference  were  to  be  a  hundred  times  repeated 
in  succession,  the  final  result  would  still  be  the  same.  The  impos- 
sibility could  not  be  got  over  to  make  the  mine,  or  the  picture- 
gallery,  or  the  diamond,  contribute  to  a  wealth  tax ;  but  let  the  mine 
be  worked,  or  let  the  picture-gallery  be  turned  into  a  paying  exhi- 
bition, and  immediately  the  true  principles  of  an  Income  Tax  may 
be  applied. 

Again,  on  what  principle  is  the  action  of  a  wealth  tax  to  be 
applied  P  Suppose  this  case.  A  invests  10,000J.  in  Consols, 
B  invests  the  same  sum  in  the  purchase  of  land,  and  C  buys  10,000/. 
worth  of  shares  in  the  Atlantic  Telegraph  Company.  Now  hero 
are  three  several  capitals  of  10,000Z.  each.  On  what  principle  is  a 
wealth  tax  to  be  applied  to  them.  Are  they  all  to  pay  alike :  you 
would  not  say  so,  for  this  would  be  impossible  and  unjust.  Would 
you  tax  in  proportion  to  the  income  drawn  from  each  investment  P 
This  would  be  fair,  but  what  is  this  but  an  Income  Tax  P  Hence 
I  think  it  clearly  follows  that  a  wealth  tax  must  either  be  a  disguised 
and  excessive  Income  Tax,  or  if  it  be  not,  it  will  be  found  on 
analyzing  its  essential  principles,  to  be  either  an  impossibility  or 
a  confiscation. 

It  is  a  very  unphilosophical  view  to  assume  ^that  Money  is  the 
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onlj  capital — skill  is  capital — knowledge  is  capital  *^  brains  are 
capital;  for  when  developed  into  action  they  become  soarces  of 
income.  Take  our  most  eminent  physicians  or  first-class  lawyers 
earning  their  thousands  a-year ;  of  what  does  their  capital  consist  P 
Is  it  not  of  their  talents,  their  knowledge,  their  energy,  and  their 
skill.  If  they  were  to  refuse  to  energise  the  action  of  their  intel- 
lect, and  decline  to  practise,  how  could  your  tax  on  capital  reach 
them  P  What  should  we  say  of  one  who,  entitled  to  a  fixed  portion 
of  an  orchard,  would,  at  every  gathering  of  the  produce,  insist  on 
taking  away  not  only  his  share  of  the  fruit,  but  also  a  portion  of  the 
trees  which  bore  the  fruit  as  wellp  These  few  illustrations  will 
serve  to  show  how  erroneous  in  principle,  and  inapplicable  in 
practice,  is  the  Wealth  Tax  of  the  Liverpool  Financial  Association. 

Again,  it  is  frequently  said,  how  unjust  to  make  the  professional 
man,  who  earns  his  income  by  his  own  labour,  to  pay  as  much  as  the 
nobleman  or  capitalist,  who  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  receive  his 
rents  at  his  half-yearlv  audit,  or  to  drire  down  to  the  bank  and  draw 
his  dividends.  Now  this  argument,  if  it  is  to  have  any  force,  must 
proceed  on  the  assumption  that  a  state  of  idleness  or  lack  of  occu- 
pation is  in  itself  a  more  desirable  or  eligible  condition  for  a  man  to 
be  placed  in,  than  another  in  which  his  energies,  physical,  intellectual, 
and  mora],  must  be  developed,  and  thus  promote  his  own  happiness 
and  well-being. 

But  can  it  with  truth  be  said,  that  the  merchant  successful  in 
busijiess,  the  lawyer  rising  in  his  profession,  the  physician  rapidly 
extending  his  practice — I  am  here  speaking  only  of  the  prosperous, 
the  argument  does  not  apply  to  the  unfortunate,  or  to  those  who 
have  fallen  behind  in  the  race  of  life — are  not  in  every  respect 
happier  and  more  to  be  envied  than  the  man  who  has  nothing 
whatever  to  do,  whose  every  wish  may  be  gratified  without  exertion, 
who  is  palled  by  enjoyment,  who  has  nothing  to  hope  and  but  little 
to  fear.  The  old  Hindoo  philosophy  taught  that  the  perfection  of 
human  happiness  consisted  in  a  man's  sitting  still  and  contemplating 
the  tip  of  his  nose.*  We  cannot  accept  this  definition  of  happiness, 
and  therefore  must  ignore  the  claim  of  those  who  would  seek  a  money 
compensation  for  the  highest  privilege  which  it  is  given  to  man  here 
to  enjoy — the  exercise  of  the  intellect  in  prosperity. 

VII. 

I  shall  be  quite  satisfied  if  the  arguments  I  have  advanced,  and 
the  illustrations  I  have  used,  will  help  to  remove  a  wide-spread 
illusion  and  popular  fallacy.    Strange  to  say,  that  those  persons  who 

*  . . . . "  intoens  nan  bui  apioem.'*  See  the  Bhagavad-Oita  as  iUostrated  by 
V.  Conain  in  hit  «  Coon  de  I'Histoire  de  la  PhUosophie,"  vol.  i,  p.  281. 
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would  be  most  aggrieved  by  the  conyersion  of  the  Income  Tax  into 
other  and  indirect  taxes,  are  the  most  clamourous  for  the  change. 
The  middle  classes,  or  at  least  the  great  majority  of  them,  seem  to 
imagine  that  a  temporary  Income  Tax  is  more  just  in  principle  than 
one  moderate  in  amount  and  permanent  in  duration.  They  hold  the 
erroneous  opinion  that  a  tax  levied  on  all  incomes  alike,  is  on  them  a 
peculiar  hardship.  They  clamour,  many  for  its  abolition,  most  for  its 
reduction,  apparently  ignorant  of  the  truth,  that  if  their  wishes  were 
complied  with  and  the  tax  abolished,  they  would  have  themselves  to 
make  good  far  the  largest  share  of  the  deficiency  thus  created. 
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Facts  cmd  Statements  illustralite  of  the  Tbadb  qf  Sincz,  and 
qf  the  ComcxsoB  of  the  Bed  Ssa,  as  at  present  carried  on. 
By  G-.  F.  Dasbt,  qf  Conatantinople, 

Ptffi.  Dasst  has  been  good  enough  to  send  to  the  Society  a  copy  of 
a  pamphlet  by  himself  on  the  subjects  stated  above,  dated  and  printed 
at  Constantinople,  in  December,  1859. 

The  pamphlet  is  manifestly  the  production  of  a  gentleman 
extremely  well  acquainted  with  the  Bed  Sea  Ports  and  their  com- 
merce, and  in  the  present  state  of  public  questions  relating  to  the 
East,  the  following  extracts  from  the  publication  of  a  writer  so  well 
informed,  will  possess  both  interest  and  value. 

The  tables  appended  to  the  pamphlet  are  curious,  but  for  them 
we  cannot  find  space. — ^Ed.  8,  JJ] 

The  first  extract  relates  to  the  Town  and  Port  of  Suez : — 

*^  Suets  being  built  on  the  desert  and  beine;  devoid  of  springs, 
raises  for  its  own  consumption  nothing  but  a  few  sheep  and  goats, 
which  find  a  scanty  pasture  on  the  scattered  herbage  of  the  neigh- 
bouring desert.  A  few  fish,  of  which  the  quantity  might  be  increased 
were  the  fishermen  more  skilful  and  encouraged  in  tneir  calling,  are 
procured  from  the  sea. 

''  The  bulk  of  the  provisions  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
who  number  about  6,000,  is  brought  from  the  valley  of  the  Nile, 
which  is  communicated  with  by  camel  routes  debouching  at  Balbeis, 
Cairo,  Basatin,  Helwan,  and  other  places  as  high  as  Beni-Suef. 
Cairo  furnishes  by  far  the  greatest  share  of  these  provisions,  which 
ought  to  be  forthcoming  in  greater  abundance  now  that  the  railway 
is  at  work.  Good  po^ble  water*  also,  is  procurable  from  Cairo. 
The  Nile  is  the  one  type  of  abundance  to  an  inhabitant  of  Sueis ;  and 
Cairo  a  more  important  Capital,  in  his  eyes,  than  Constantinople, 
London,  or  Paris. 

^  There  is  a  spot  about  eight  miles  from  the  south  of  the  town 
of  Sueis,  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  gulf,  and  a  mile  and  a  half  inland 
from  the  sea,  called  the  '  Oy  un  Miisa,*  or  Moses  Wells,  from  its  being 
assumed  to  be  the  place  where  the  Israelites  first  halted  after  passing; 
the  Bed  Sea.  These  springs,  all  overflowing,  constant,  thermal, 
and  slightly  brackish  and  sulphureous.  Similar  springs  occur  at 
other  points  on  the  same  coast;  and  on  the  opposite  coast,  about 
twenty-five  miles  south  of  the  latitude  of  the  '  Oyiin  MilBa,'  and  in 
the  Nile  Valley  at  Helwan  above  mentioned. 

"  Within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  water  of  the  Oyiin  Miisa 
has  been  turned  to  successful  account  for  garden  cultivation,  vnth 
the  result  of  a  pretty  green  oasis,  which  offers  a  pleasant  retreat  to 

*  A  dutiUing  appantoB  on  a  unall  scale,  fbr  distilling  fVesh  ttom  sea  water,  was 
used  witii  focoew  daring  the  oontinnance,  lately,  of  the  British  Hoq[iital  at  Soeis. 
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the  wealtbier  people  of  Sueis  during  the  summer  heats,  and  an 
increased  stock  of  vegetable  food  for  the  townspeople  all  the  year 
round.  Great  credit  is  due  to  MM.  Costa,  Levick,  Kodsy,  Manoula, 
and  others,  for  their  efforts  in  this  direction. 

"  It  is  surprising  that  Sueis  with  its  pleasant  climate  and  acces- 
sories of  sea  air,  and  bathing,  and  inezpensiye  living,  is  not  used  as 
a  watering  place  by  the  people  of  Cairo  in  preference  to  Alexandria, 
where  the  atmosphere  is  humid,  and  life  is  divested  of  the  charm 
of  its  natural  simplicity." 

Mr.  Dassy  gives  the  following  account  of  the  mode  of  conducting 
the  Trade  of  the  Eed  Sea : — 

"  The  mode  of  conducting  the  Trade  of  the  Bed  Sea  has  pro- 
bably undergone  little  change  from  the  time  when  Solomon  declaring; 
all  to  be  vanity,  yet  sent  his  fleets  along  its  waters  to  traffic  for  gold, 
and  pearls,  and  ivory,  and  ebony,  and  shittim  wood,  and  male  slaves, 
and  ^male  slaves,  and  eunuchs.  Why  these  are  the  wares  of  trade 
that  still  traverse  the  sea  and  frequent  its  ports;  and  amidst  the 
decline  and  fall  of  empires,  and  the  instability  of  peoples,  it  is 
pleasant  to  contemplate  a  scene  which  has  outlived  history,  and 
presents  visibly  to  our  faculties  a  piece  of  the  world  under  its 
ancient  and  patriarchal  conditions,  where  the  language  that  was 
spoken  by  Jod,  and  Agar,  and  Ishmael,  and  in  which  the  prophet 
delivered  the  institutions  of  Islam,  still  lives.  Steam,  however,  is 
pushing  its  inexorable  way  into  these  hitherto  excluded  regions,  and 
unless  nature  be  proof  against  art,  bids  fair  soon  to  change  the 
manner  of  their  inhabitants,  and  to  make  the  Arab,  after  he  has 
withstood  innovation  for  more  than  4,000  years,  acknowledge  its 
power — a  power  that  will  attack  him  by  reducing  his  isolation,  and 
subdue  his  independence  by  multiplying  his  physical  wants — with 
what  result  to  his  happiness  the  future  will  reveal ;  only  he  has  no 
choice  between  courting  the  new  agent  of  his  destiny  or  being 
driven  out  of  existence  by  it. 

"  The  general  trade  of  the  Eed  Sea  centres  at  Oeddeh.  It  is 
most  active  there  from  Jianuartf  to  June,  which  is  called  the  season 
of  the  *  mosim '  which  may  be  translated  *  mart.'  The  articles  in 
which  it  chiefly  consists  will  be  indicated  in  future  passages.  Besides 
the  things  herein  enumerated,  must  be  mentioned  Cloves,  precious 
Stones,  and  Pearls,  and  a  particular  kind  of  marine  wood  obtained 
from  the  bottom  of  the  sea,  called  by  the  Arabs  *  yusr,'  and  by  the 
Europeans,  erroneously,  black  coral. 

"  The  season  of  the  mosim  at  Geddeh,  is  determined  by  the  cir- 
cumstance of  the  Winds  being,  at  its  commencement,  favourable  for 
the  passage  of  vessels  to  Geddeh  from  the  north  of  the  sea,  and 
fr6m  India  and  the  south  ;  and  for  their  return  at  its  termination ; 
and  is,  therefore,  probably  of  very  ancient  custom.  The  ships  trading 
between  Oeddeh  and  India,  Java  and  the  eastern  settlements,  still 
make  hut  one  voyage  annually.  So  that  if  Solomon  sent  his  behests 
to  Geddeh,  as  he  would  have  done  if  Geddeh  then  formed  the  port 
of  entrep6t,  towards  January  or  February,  they  would  have  been 
transmitted  from  Geddeh  to  eastern  countries  in  August  or  Sep- 
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tember,  and  if  of  a  nature  to  require  delay  for  their  execution  in 
those  countries,  could  only  have  been  executed  in  time  for  the  yessels 
returning;  to  Geddeh  in  the  February  of  the  third  year.  At  G^ddeh 
the  articles  would  have  waited  till  October  or  November  for  southerly 
winds,  and  finally  have  reached  Ezion-Gbber  aboat  three  years  after 
the  orders  had  been  despatched  for  them.  The  same  course  of 
tradinc;,  substituting  Sueis  for  Ezion-Gaber,  is  still  followed,  though 
with  the  difference,  m  respect  of  time,  due  to  the  quicker  navigation 
which  now  prevails.  Merchants,  residing  in  Jerusalem  or  Cairo, 
Bending  their  orders  for  particular  goods  from  the  East  through  the 
ordinary  commercial  channels  of  Sueis  and  Qeddeh,  only  receive 
them  after  the  four  distinct  voyages  mentioned,  in  one  or  two  years, 
according  as  the  goods  ordered  can  be  prepared  in  time  for  the  first 
return  voyage  from  the  East  or  not. 

"  Oeddek,  which  is  also  the  seaport  of  Mekkeh,  contains  a  popu- 
lation of  80,000  souls,  and  is  situated  conveniently  for  trade,  660 
geographical  miles  south  of  Sueis,  and  the  same  distance  north  of 
£ab-el-Mandeb.  Mekkeh  has  a  population  of  40,000,  increased 
during  the  time  of  the  pilgrimage  to  100,000  and  more.  It  is  distant 
from  Geddeh,  by  donkey  ten,  and  by  dromedary  seven  hours ;  nearly 
due  east. 

"  The  Bed  Sea  trade  of  Sueis  is  in  a  great  measure  correlative  to 
that  of  Qeddeh;  the  communication  between  Sueis  and  the  chief 
markets  in  the  sea,  such  as  Hodeideh  and  Loheia  on  the  Arabian 
coast,  and  Masawa  and  Suakin  on  the  African,  being  through 
Oeddeh.  Boats  sometimes  make  trips  from  Suakin  to  Sueis,  and 
also  between  Yanb*u  and  Wuj  and  Sueis,  but  Yanb'u  is  in  doser 
relation  with  Geddeh  than  with  Sueis.  The  ports  with  which  Sueis 
communicates  regularly,  are  Moweileh,  Tur,  and  Koseir.** 

The  Yessels  employed  in  the  Bed  Sea  Trade  are  described  aa 
follows : — 

'^  The  class  of  Yessels  (eamlAkf  pi,  eandbik)  used  in  this  trade 
vary  in  burden  from  250  to  1,500  araebs,  that  is,  from  about  80  to 
180  t^me.  Their  build,  of  which  the  origin  must  date  back  with  the 
rest  of  things  of  the  Bed  Sea,  is  very  sharp  forward,  '  with  hollow 
entrance  lines  *  (about  which  so  much  discussion  has  been  raised 
within  the  last  few  years  in  America  and  England),  a  clear  run  and 
upright  stem.  The  even  keel  of  these  vessels  is  about  three-fourths 
01  their  extreme  length  above,  the  remaining  fourth  being  devoted 
to  the  entrance  slope  of  the  keel.  The  section  of  greatest  beam  is 
through  the  middle  of  the  even  keel,  which  is  also  uie  place  for  the 
mast,  and  the  breadth  of  that  section  one-third  of  the  length  of  the 
even  keel.  The  outer,  and  only  plankins;,  is  of  teak,  from  Malabar. 
The  vessels  are  rigged  with  fore  and  aft  lateen  sails,  or,  as  such  sails 
might  be  more  properly  called,  Phoenician,  Indian,  or  Arabian,  or  by 
other  designation,  indicating  their  having  been  used  before  the  days 
of  Latium.  They  are  manned,  in  great  part,  with  slaves.  They  sail 
well  before  the  wind,  but  want  flotation  forwards,  which  renders 
them  dangerous  in  a  heavy  sea.  The  masters  (called,  in  the  sin- 
gular, Beie  and  Nakhuda)  of  these  vessels  are  generally  intelligent 
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and  tniBtworthy.  Their  mode  of  navigating  is  to  hug  the  ahoro,  and 
anchor  in  Bfaelter  at  nightB:  under  thiB  cramped  Bystem  of  naviga* 
tion,  many  vessels  are  lost  annually  from  want  of  sea  room  to 
leeward  of  the  wind,  which  drives  them  to  inevitable  destructicm  o& 
the  coral  reefs  lining  the  shores  of  the  sea. 

**  It  is  from  the  masters  Just  described  that  the  Bed  Sea  pilota 
are  obtained.  These  pilots,  who  know  the  sea  very  well,  have  been 
described  as  useless,  oecause  those  who  engage  them  do  not  know 
how  to  use  them.  It  usually  happens  that  nobody  on  board  a 
European  ship  in  the  Eed  Sea  can  speak  Arabic,  which  is  the  pilot's 
lane;uage^  nor  the  pilot  speak  the  language  of  the  ship,  and  that, 
if  the  latter  ventures  to  interfere  in  the  navigation  of  the  ship,  under 
a  sense  of  the  responsibility  of  his  supposed  office,  he  is  cut  short  in 
Bea  phrases  which  need  not  be  cited.  As  well  might  Europeans 
complain  that  all  Arab  labour  which  does  not  come  up  to  their 
European  standard  of  excellence,  is  useless.  Yet  one  can  get  a 
good  dinner,  with  a  little  management,  out  of  an  Arab  cook ;  and 
Arabs  have  made  a  very  fair  railway,  under  European  management, 
through  Egypt.  These  much-abused  Bed  Sea  Pilots  can  give  a  great 
deal  of  usefm  information,  if  allowed  to  do  so  in  their  own  way,  and 
if  captains  receiving  it  are  able  to  appreciate  it. 

**  The  time  of  passage  between  Sueis  and  Qeddeh  varieB  accord- 
ing to  the  season  and  direction  of  the  winds.  Thus,  during  the 
period  of  northerly  winds,  the  boats  run  down  from  Sueis  to  Geddeh 
in  from  eiffht  to  fifteen  days;  whereas  to  return  against  the  same 
winds,  they  take  as  much  as  sMy  days,  and  seldom  less  than  thirty 
days.  With  the  southerly  winds  the  difficulty  is  reversed,  and  then 
boats  make  the  passage  quickly  towards  Sueis,  and  are  delayed  in 
going  towards  Geddeh. 

'^  The  Freights  by  the  boats  are  moderate,  the  usual  charges 
being  from  8  to  10  piastres,  equivalent  to  from  13i.  to  16^2.  sterling, 
per  package  weighing  from  200  to  350  lbs.;  18  piastres,  or  28.  bd, 
per  bale  of  about  350  lbs.  weight  of  Manchester  manufactures ;  and 
nrom  one-sixth  to  a  quarter  per  cent,  for  specie,  which  is  given 
unreservedly,  in  sealed  bags,  into  the  charge  of  the  reises  of  the 
boats,  by  whom  such  confidence  is  rarely  abused.  Passengers  pay 
from  2  to  5  dollars  between  Sueis  and  Geddeh,  and  find  their  own 
provisions.  In  the  absence  of  a  system  of  insurance,  the  merchants 
distribute  their  goods  or  specie  among  several  boats,  so  as  to  guard 
against  a  whole  consignment  going  at  once,  in  the  case  of  wreck,  to 
the  bottom." 

The  following  statement  is  given  as  regards  the  magnitude  of  the 
Trade  at  Suez  and  Gkddeh : — 

**  The  chief  circumstance  that  calls  for  explanation  is,  that  the 
local  Trade  of  Sueis  with  the  Bed  Sea  has  been  Buffering  from  the 
date  of  the  outbreak  at  G-eddeh,  in  June,  1858,  up  to  the  present 
time,  from  a  feeling  of  mistrust  left  in  people's  minds  by  the  occur- 
rence of  such  a  catastrophe,  and  of  unoertaznty  as  to  its  ultimate 
consequences.  The  author  has  had  this  statement  repeatedly  made 
to  him  by  merchants  connected  with  G^ddeh ;  and  its  confirmation^ 
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he  thinks,  is  deducible  from  the  relatiye  proportion  of  imports  and 
exports  shown  in  the  tables. 

"  Thus  the  total  value  of  Eaporte  from  Suets  to  Oeddeh  (for  the 
other  ports  may  be  taken  as  subordinate  to  Geddeh  in  the  account), 
has  been,  for  the  first  six  months  of  the  year  1869,  869,1602.,  and 
of  the  Imports  into  Sueis  from  Oeddeh,  for  the  same  period, 
150,7852.,  leaving  a  difference  in  ralue  between  the  two  amounts 
of  218,3752.  against  Geddeh.  It,  therefore,  follows  that  in  respect 
of  the  half  year's  trade,  Geddeh  became  debtor  to  Sueis  Tthat  is,  to 
Sueis  and  Cairo),  for  218,3752.  Allowing  some  portion  oi  this  sum 
to  have  been  due  to  Geddeh  on  account  of  trade  conducted  before 
the  commencement  of  the  half  year,  and  a  further  portion  to  haye 
been  liquidated  by  goods  despatched  from  Geddeh  after  the  conda- 
sion  of  the  half  yeai*,  the  author's  inquiries  still  lead  him  to  think 
that  a  balance,  which  he  estimates  at  150,0002.,  remained  agabst 
Geddeh.  It  is,  however,  within  the  knowledge  of  every  merchant 
engaged  in  the  Sueis  and  Geddeh  trade,  that  before  the  outbreak, 
the  money  balance  was  always  the  other  way,  and  that,  quite  inde« 
pendently  of  Government  remittances  and  of  the  trade  in  specie,  to 
be  hereailter  mentioned,  about  1,500,000  dollars,  equivalent  to,  say, 
800,0002.,  was  actually  transmitted  in  coin  from  Cairo  and  Sueis  to 
Geddeh.  Part  of  this  sum  woidd  have  been  met  by  counter  remit- 
tances of  an  incidental  character  in  specie  from  Geddeh  to  Sueis, 
which,  however,  it  is  supposed,  did  not  exceed  in  the  aggregate 
50,0002.  a-year.  These  sums  can  only  be  gathered  from  opinion  in 
consequence  of  its  never  having  been  the  custom  to  register  specie 
at  the  Eed  Sea  Custom  Houses.  Deducting  the  50,0002.  last  men- 
tioned, from  the  300,0002.  annually  remitted,  we  have  a  balance 
.  which  used  to  exist  against  Sueis  and  Cairo,  of  250,0002.  a-year. 
Had  the  trade  remained  in  its  former  state  of  activity,  this  balance 
would  still  exist,  inasmuch  as  the  numbers  and  wants  of  the  people 
about  the  Bed  Sea  have  not  increased,  and  tho  demands  in  Sueis  and 
Cairo  for  Bed  Sea  produce  could  only  have  been  satisfied  by  sending 
the  balance  of  payment  as  before  in  money. 

'*  Hence  the  half  of  this  last  mentioned  balance,  or  125,0002. 
added  to  the  precedingly  mentioned  150,0002.,  which  together  make 
275,0002.,  affords  an  approximative  measure  of  the  extent  to  which 
the  trade  between  Sueis  and  Geddeh  has  suffered  on  account  of  the 
outbreak  during  the  first  six  months  of  this  year ;  and  it  is  believed 
that  the  whole  deficit  in  value  of  the  trade  during  the  year  and 
a  half  which  has  now  elapsed  since  the  outbreak,  has  not  been  less 
than  three  times  275,0002.,  or  about  825,0002.,  the  profits  on  which, 
to  the  various  traders  engaged,  would  probably  not  have  been  less 
than  200,0002. 

"  In  short,  the  tables  seem  to  indicate  that  the  trade,  in  the 
uncertainty  of  affairs  following  the  outbreak,  has  been  nearly 
reduced  to  supplying  the  inhabitants  dependant  on  the  markets 
of  the  sea  with  bare  necessaries  in  food,  clothing,  and  metals,  for 
which  they  have  only  been  enabled  to  afford  articles  in  very  in- 
adequate quantities  in  return,  and  been  obliged  to  pay  the  balance 
in  cash.** 
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The  effect  upon  the  Trade  of  the  large  number  of  Pilgrims  to 
Mecca,  is  referred  to  in  the  next  extract : — 

"  The  actirit^  of  the  &eddeh  market  for  four  or  five  months  in 
the  year  is  much  influenced  by  the  number  of  Pilgrims  resorting  to 
Mekkeh.  Their  number  yaries  from  40,000  to  60,000  a-year  under 
ordinary  circumstances,  and  sometimes  even  exceeds  the  latter 
number.  The  period  of  time  allotted  for  the  residence  at  Mekkeh 
IB  from  the  27ta  of  the  Mohamedan  month  of  Zu-1-Huggeh  to  the 
end  of  the  succeeding  month  of  Moharem.  This  period  in  the 
Christian  year  1858,  fell  between  the  Sth  of  August  and  the  10th  of 
Se^temheTy  or  began  about  two  months  after  the  outbreak,  and,,  in  the 
present  year,  1859,  between  the  28th  of  July  and  the  dOth  August. 
A  large  number  of  pilgrims,  however,  from  over  sea,  arrive  at 
Geddeh  six  months  earlier  than  Moharem,  in  order  that  they  may 
spend  the  month  of  fast,  Eamadan,  and  the  three  months  preceding, 
in  the  holy  places.  All  the  Pilgrims  who  can  afford  to  trade,  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  which  the  pilgrimage  offers  for  that 
purpose,  and  Eamadan,  with  its  thirty  days  of  fasting,  but  thirtj 
nignts  of  revelry,  is  proverbially  a  brisk  month  for  business  at 
Mekkeh  and  Qeddeh.  The  sums  which  the  pil^ms  put  into  circu- 
lation for  their  maintenance  and  tltrough  their  trade,  while  in  the 
Hegaz,  varies  very  considerably  in  the  case  of  each  person.  Some 
subsist  upon  charity,  while  others  may  move  or  simply  spend,  if 
above  trading,  as  much  as  5,0002.  All  are  made  to  pay  dear  for  the 
accommodation  and  necessaries  they  require,  notwithstanding  the 
holiness  of  their  ostensible  mission.  The  increase  of  trade  due  to 
the  presence  of  the  pilgrims  cannot,  it  is  presumed,  be  less,  on  an 
average,  than  251.  a-head,  which  for  40,000  pilgrims,  would  make  the 
annual  value  of  the  trade  created  by  their  presence  1,000,000/. 
This  source  of  trade  is  of  course  under  the  relations  subsisting 
between  Geddeh  and  Sueis,  not  without  its  beneficial  effect  on  the 
commerce  of  the  latter  port.  The  pilgrimage  of  1858  was  much 
interfered  vrith  by  the  outbreak,  and  owing  to  after  apprehension 
of  political  consequences,  that  of  1859,  it  is  affirmed,  was  reduced 
by  one-half  in  numbers,  and  attended  vdth  a  contracted  trade  and 
expenditure  on  the  part  of  the  pilgrims  actually  present.  The 
reauced  number  of  pilgrims  is  borne  out  by  the  number  who  passed 
through  Sueis  this  year,  as  shown  in  Table  III.  Had  there  been  no 
disturoing  cause  in  operation,  the  number  of  passengers  shipped 
from  Sueis  in  the  first  half  of  the  year  might  have  been  expectea  to 
reach  15,000.  Here  then  we  have  had  a  further  set  of  circumstances 
resulting  from  the  outbreak  which  may  be  taken  to  account,  so  far  as 
they  go,  for  the  diminution  of  the  trade  between  Sueis  and  Geddeh 
for  the  past  year  and  a  half.'* 

The  following  passage  relates  to  the  Trade  in  Specie : — 

"  The  trade  in  Specie  between  Sueis  and  Cairo  and  Geddeh,  is, 
in  a  joint  degree,  consequent  upon  the  merchants  not  using  Bills 
of  Exchange  lor  adjusting  their  intercommercial  transactions ;  upon 
the  distribution  of  Gold  coin  at  Geddeh  and  Mekkeh  by  the  pilgrims; 
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upon  the  remittances  in  gold  on  account  of  the  Sublime  Forte  for 
the  use  of  the  GK)vemment  of  the  Hegaz  and  Holy  Places ;  and 
upon  the  predilection  manifested  by  the  people  of  Arabia  and  of  the 
Abyssinian  provinces  for  Silver  dollars,  Wnere  there  are  no  foreign 
bills,  there  can  be  no  question  of  foreign  exchanges ;  and  the  relative 
value  of  gold  and  silver  at  Geddeh  are  determined  by  the  relative 
quantities  of  coin  of  either  metal  at  hand  on  the  spot.  Silver  bein?, 
as  mentioned,  in  most  reauest  for  local  circulation,  the  gold  is  usualfy 
cheap,  and  is  re-ezportea  as  an  article  of  trade  to  serve  the  purposes 
of  a  new  set  of  piierims,  or  of  new  remittances  by  the  Porte,  or  to 
be  returned  in  goods  from  India,  or  in  silver  from  Sueis.  The  price 
of  Gold  in  silver  at  Oeddeh  varies  as  much  as  12  per  cent.  In  the 
spring  of  1858,  the  exchange  was  one  sovereign  for  4^  dollars,  and 
towards  the  end  of  the  same  year  for  4}  dollars,  being,  at  the  latter 
rate  one-eighth  of  a  dollar,  or  nearly  3  per  cent,  under  the  value 
of  the  same  coin,  at  the  same  time,  at  Cairo.  The  profits  on  the 
trade  in  specie,  are  said  to  be  from  2  to  10  per  cent.  Of  course,  this 
profit  accrues  to  those  who  have  opportunities  of  collecting  Gold  at 
Geddeh  and  of  exporting  it,  out  ox  the  pockets  of  those  who  have 
no  other  means  of  getting  money  there  than  carrying  it  thither." 

The  defective  arrangements  as  regards  Currency,  of  course  fall 
heavily  on  the  Turkish  Gx)vemment,  as  appears  by  the  following 
passage : — 

'*  The  greatest  sufferer  by  this  primitive  state  of  things  in  its 
territory  is,  as  usual,  the  Government  of  the  Sublime  Porte,  which 
may  find  a  verv  fair  measure,  in  Geddeh,  of  the  sacrifices  its  neglect 
of  the  financial  interest  of  the  Empire  enfcails  on  its  Bevenue.  The 
Porte  formerly  remitted  from  Constantinople  to  Gbddeh,  for  defraving 
the  balance  of  expenses  of  its  government  of  the  He^,  about 
123,000/.  a-year.  Since  the  outbreak,  which  has  occasioned  tie 
necessity  of  additional  troops  and  expenditure,  the  annual  remittance 
to  Gbddeh,  it  is  understood,  has  increased  to  197,000/.  a-year.  This 
sum,  with  li  per  cent.,  commission,  is  paid  by  the  Government  at 
Constantinople,  in  instalments,  to  a  contractor,  on  his  producing  the 
monthly  receipts  of  the  Hegaz  Treasurer.  The  contractor  pays  the 
Turkish  gold  lira  into  the  Hegaz  treasury  for  127^  piastres,  but 
receives  it,  or  its  equivalent,  in  silver,  at  Constantinople,  for  112^ 
piastres,  by  which  arrangement  the  Porte,  in  effect,  pays  13^  per 
cent,  in  audition  to  the  1\  per  cent,  commission,  or  in  all,  14f  per 
cent.,  amounting  to  28,893<^.  for  sending  197,000/.  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Geddeh.  As  the  repayments  are  supposed  to  be  made  to 
the  contractor  at  Constantinople  about  four  times  a-year  he  does  not 
require  to  use  a  capital  exceeding  50,000/.  for  effecting  the  years' 
remittance,  and  will  therefore  net  for  himself  and  frienos  an  annual 
profit  from  the  Government  of— aUowing  liberally  for  contractor's 
expenses — say,  25,000/.,  out  of  this  particular  remittance :  but  that 
is  not  all,  since  delay  in  payment  at  Constantinople  affords  the 
contractor  a  ^ood  opportunity  of  getting  rid  of  rice  and  other  things 
in  kind,  in  lieu  ot  coin,  for  the  use  of  the  local  government  at 
Geddeh.    The  whole  of  the  coin  thus  remitted  to  Geddeh  passes 
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tbrongh  Sueis,  and  might  be  made  aTailable  at  its  deatmatioii  at  an 
extreme  annual  cost  ot'dflOOl.  instead  of  28,893Z." 

We  haye  in  the  next  extract  some  curious  facts  illustrative  of  the 
practice  of  the  effects  of  Hoarding  Gk)ld  and  Silver. 

*'  We  have  dwelt  upon  Silver  Coin  finding  its  way  through  Sneia 
to  Geddeh,  in  the  ordinary  coarse  of  the  Hegaz  trade,  at  the  rate  of 
1,250,000  dollars  apjear,  but  said  nothing  oi  its  leaoinff  the  Hegaz^ 
Yemen,  or  Abyssinia  again.  The  reader  may  be  curious  to  know 
what  becomes  of  it.  A  portion  of  it  supplies  the  circulation  of  those 
parts.  All  accumulations,  after  fulfilling  that  purpose,  are  Eioarded 
Dy  being  buried  in  the  earth,  or  closed  up  in  walls.    This  practice 

Ereyails  more  particularly  in  Yemen,  where  eyery  one,  as  soon  as  he 
as  money  to  spare,  establishes  for  himself  a  secret  treasury,  which 
he  works  out  at  night  with  his  own  hands,  and  reyeals  to  no  one 
until  the  approach  of  death  warns  him  that  the  secret  may  be  com- 
municated to  his  worldly  successor.  It  sometimes  happens  that  death 
does  not  leaye  time  for  this  important  communication,  and  that 
treasures  are  lost  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased  possessor,  and  found, 
in  the  course  of  "fate  and  destiny,'*  by  strangers.  The  areiU 
absorption  which  Hoarding  occasions  may  easily  be  conceived  if  we 
suppose  a  population  giying  100,000  heads  of  families  resorting  to 
the  practice  and  putting  by  200  dollars  a-piece,  which  would  at  once 
account  for  20,000,000  of  dead  dollars.  Many,  it  is  true,  will  not 
possess  200  dollars ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  secret  hoards 
of  3  and  400,000  dollars,  the  property  of  a  single  individual. 

"  The  author  would  here  pause  for  a  moment  to  surest  whether 
there  may  not  be  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  somethmg  worth  the 
attention  of  the  Joint  Stock  Bsmks  established  in  the  Ottoman 
dominions  ?  The  great  expense  now  attending  remittances  to  the 
Bed  Sea,  which  are  mostly  managed  through  G«ddeh ;  the  stocks  of 
coin  capable  of  being  drawn  out ;  and  the  current  opportunities  for 
trade  adyanoes,  would  seem  to  indicate  a  practicable  neld  for  banking 
operations." 

The  following  passages  giye  a  summary  of  the  extent  and  character 
of  the  Exports,  Imports,  and  Shipping,  and  point  out  the  countries 
most  largely  concerned. 

"  It  is  difficult  to  allot  the  portions  of  the  Wool  Trade  recorded 
in  the  tables  to  the  respectiye  nationalities  for  account  of  which  thej 
are  carried  on. 

"  The  inquiries  made  by  the  author  with  this  object  tended  to 
show  that  directly  or  indirectly  British  interests  here,  as  in  all  the 
trade  of  the  East,  are  the  largest  concerned.  A  single  reference  to 
the  tables  will  justify  this  inference.  British  Cotton  Mam^aePwree 
exported  from  Sueis  in  the  six  months  figure  for  31^  of  the  32 
millions  of  Piastres  representing  that  branch  of  trade,  or  for  about 
three-fifths  in  yidue  of  the  whole  of  the  exports.  The  other  artides 
which  bear  a  British  stamp  are ;  Cotton-twist  for  216,000  pisatrea, 
about  half  the    Woollen  cloth  for  295,000  piastres;    the  «Mtob, 
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excepting  the  tinned  ware,  for  1,860,000  piastres ;  half  the  earthen- 
ware  for  142,000  piastres ;  and  the  machinery,  which  was  for  electric 
tele^pfa  purposes,  for  1,000,000  piastres;  thus  making  for  the 
British  share  in  the  Export  trade  of  Sueie  35  millions  out  of  a  total 
of  64ii  millions  of  piastres ! 

"  The  Power  interested  in  the  next  degree  in  this  trade  is  the 
Suhlime  Porte,  which  is  represented  by  a  long  list  of  miscellaneous 
articles;  among  them  figure  the  cotton  and  silk  fabrics  for  6^ 
millions ;  cereals,  the  produce  of  Egypt,  for  5  millions  of  piastres, 
which  include  no  part  of  the  contributions  in  kind  by  the  Egyptian 
Government  for  tne  support  of  the  Holy  Places ;  soap,  from  Pales- 
tine and  Crete,  for  544,000  piastres  ;  oils,  from  the  Turkish  Islands 
uid  Egypt,  for  450,000  piastres  ;  dried  fruits  and  olives  for  112,000 
piastres ;  seeds  and  herbs  for  300,000  piastres ;  tobacco,  from  Syria 
and  other  Turkish  provinces,  for  456,000  piastres ;  with  other  items, 
which  it  were  tedious  t>o  enumerate,  for  aoout  2}  millions  ;  making, 
for  articles  of  Turkish  oripn,  a  total  of  about  15^  millions  of  piastres 
oi  Exports,  The  remaining  3^  millions  of  exports  may  be  divided 
between  Austria,  France,  Italy  and  Morocco.  As  Italian  productions 
we  have  sulphur  and  red  coral  together  for  878,000  piastres,  and 
from  Venice  the  well-known  glass  beads  for  125,000  piastres. 
Articles  of  United  States  origin  ,  which  I  would  fain  have  been  able 
to  cite,  do  not  yet  appear  as  exports  from  this  end  of  the  Bed  Sea. 
Besides  the  interests  concerned  in  respect  of  the  origin  of  the  articles 
here  enumerated,  there  are  involved  the  other  interests  of  the  traders 
between  Sueis  and  Geddeh,  and  of  the  Shipping  in  which  the  goods 
are  carried. 

''  The  distribution  of  the  Shipping  appears  in  the  tables.  The 
trading  interests  at  Cairo  and  Sueis  include  a  large  proportion  of 
Ottoman,  then  British,  French,  Greek,  Belgian.  After  the  Ottoman 
Mahommedan  subjects,  the  Greeks,  true  to  their  history  of  2,500 
years,  and  to  their  part  in  this  particular  commerce,  from  the  time 
of  the  Ptolemies,  are  at  this  day  also  the  most  active  agents  in 
conducting  it. 

*'  Of  the  Articles  Imported  into  Sueis,  specified  in  the  tables, 
Turkish  territory  may  be  said  to  produce  Dees- wax,  844,000  p.; 
coffee,  11,800,000  p.;  fibre,  for  sewing  sacks,  29,000  p.;  doom  nuts, 
7,000  p.;  doom  fibre  (lif),  38,700  p.;  gum  arable,  206,000  p.; 
leathern  water  bottles,  20,400  p.;  motner-of-pearl  shells,  637,400  p.; 
rhinoceros  horns,  14,300  p.;  sack  (from  yemen),  360,000  p.;  raw 
hides,  510,000  p.;  fish  skins,  5,000  p.;  tortoiseshell,  844,000  p.; 
tamarind  paste,  henna  and  senna,  236,009  p.;  and,  say  one-half,  of 
the  item  of  miscellaneous,  28,000  p. ;  making  altogether  for  Imported 
produce  of  Turkish  origin,  14,934,000  piastres. 

<<  The  British  element,  as  regards  place  of  origin,  tekes  the  next 
rank,  and  comprises,  China  preserves  (from  Kong-Eong  and  Singa- 
pore), 55,000  p.;  cotton  and  mixed  goods  from  India,  1,071,000 p.; 
Chinese  crocKervware,  18,000  p. ;  turmeric  (India),  178,000  p  ; 
essential  oils  (ditto),  90,000  p.;  pepper  (ditto),  844,000  p.;  nee 
(ditto),  5,000  p.;  cashmere  shawls  (aitto),  21,000  p.;  spices  (ditto, 
and  Ceylon),  661,000  p.;  sum,  8,000  p.;  tenned  skins  (Surat), 
8|500  p.;  and,  say  one-tnird,  of  the  item  of  miscellaneous,  19,000  p.; 
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Y/hich  give  a  total  yalue  of  imports  of  British  origin  into  Sueis, 
of  4,198,000  p. 

''Feriia  takes  the  next  place,  and  sends  assafoetida,  17,000 p.; 
almonds,  58,000  p. ;  carpets,  36,000  p. ;  tobacco,  1,126,000  p. ;  and 
some  fiirther  items  which  make  up  Persian  produce  to  about 
1,500,000  p.  The  coast  of  Africa,  outside  the  straits,  yields  incense 
1,169,000  p. ;  myrrh,  17,000  p.;  and  say,  60,000  p.  of  produce  which 
cannot  be  discriminated,  which  gives  a  total  for  the  Amcan  produce, 
of  1,236,000  p.  The  several  totals  arrived  at  account  for  21,867,000  p. 
out  of  the  whole  22,316,120  p.  of  imports  contained  in  Table  II. 
Of  the  bahince,  Banca  tin  absorbs  268,000  p.,  which  only  leaves 
200,000  p.  undetermined/* 
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MEMOSAimiTM  on  the  PopiTLATioisr  Statistics  of  Spaut  in  1868  and 
1859 ;  Ml  eontimtoHon  of  the  "  Ebvibw  of  the  Statistics  of 
''  Sfaik,'*  read  to  the  Statittical  Societif  in  B^>ruary,  1860.  By 
Mb.  Esedbsick  Hsitdbikb. 

TiTBBB  the  head  of  '<  8tatistio8  of  FopulaHon,  1594  to  1857  "  {vide 
Jotimai,  pp.  151 — 162),  yarions  tabular  statements  were  given,  con- 
taining yarions  particulars  of  importance  in  the  Population  Statistics 
of  Spain ;  but  it  was  noticed  (p.  161)  that  there  still  existed  a  radical 
defect  in  the  returns,  namely,  the  entire  absence  of  any  publication 
of  the  number  of  Birthe^  Deaths^  and  Marriages. 

The  Spanish  Statistical  Commission  has  subsequently  taken  steps 
to  remedy  this,  and  Mr.  Hendriks  haying  recently  been  furnished, 
through  the  attention  of  the  Count  de  Eipalda,  with  the  proof  sheets 
of  the  new  volume  of  the  "Anuario  Estadistico  de  Espana,'*  in 
which  are  given  details  on  these  subjects  as  affecting  the  movement 
of  the  population, — (details  acknowledged  to  be  the  first  of  their  kind 
ever  compiled  in  Spain), — is  desirous  of  communicating  the  results 
to  the  Society  in  the  present  memorandum. 

The  details  in  question,  as  might  indeed  be  expected  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  collection,  can  only  be  taken  as  approximations, 
and  are  not  sufficiently  elaborated  or  corrected  to  serve  as  the  basis  of 
construction  of  a  life  table,  showing  the  expectation  of  life  or  curve 
of  mortality  at  each  age.  Statisticians  will  easily  perceive  that  errors, 
more  or  less  considerable,  are  to  be  found  in  the  subdivisions  of 
deaths  according  to  ages.  The  same  objection  does  not,  however,  so 
obviously  attach  to  the  aggregate  or  total  numbers  of  each  return, 
and  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  assume  that  they  constitute  a  relatively 
speaking  accurate  approximative  representation  of  the  general  value 
of  life  in  Spain,  for  comparison  with  similar  returns  for  other 
countries.  Information  of  this  nature  is  particularly  required  from 
countries  in  Southern  latitudes  like  Spain,  in  order  that  the  points 
of  difference  between  such  countries  and  those  situated  in  Central 
and  Northern  Europe  may  be  compared.  It  is  much  to  be  desired 
that  Don  Juan  B.  Trupita  and  the  other  Members  of  the  Section 
of  the  Spanish  Statistical  Commission  who  are  charged  with  the 
editorship  of  the  "  Anuario,*'  will  persevere  in  the  good  beginning, 
of  which  they  have  laid  the  foundation,  for  the  ascertainment  and 
record  of  the  Vital  Statistios  of  their  country. 

It  is  now  proposed  to  give  a  brief  and  condensed  rhume  of  the 
returns  that  can  be  generalized  for  each  of  the  two  years,  1858  and 
1859,  (1)  as  regards  the  whole  kingdom  of  Spaing  and  (2)  as  affecting 
the  Oky  of  Madrid  separately. 

VOL.  XXm.      PABT  IV.-  2  K 
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It  should  be  premised,  as  necessary  to  be  borne  in  recollection 
throughout  the  following  remarks,  that  the  ascertained  popukttion 
of  Spain  in  1857  was  16,464,340  souls,*  and  of  Madrid,  281,170. 
These  numbers  are  throughout  the  basis  of  the  calculations. 


(A.)— Baptisms,  Deaths,  and  Mabbxaobs,  1868  and  1859. 

DXTAIL* 

Whole  of  Spain. 

Madrid. 

Year  1858. 

Year  1859. 

Tear  1868. 

Tearl868L 

J,—  Baptisms  

546,158 
lin  28 

1  >.  30 

433,931 
1  in  36 
1„43 

113,443 
lin  136 
1  .,  126 

556,323 
lin  28 

1  «29 

449,037 
lin  34 
1  »45 

112,903 
1  in  137 
I  M  118 

10,161 
lin  28 

9,845 
lin  29 

2,408 
lin  117 

10,817 

Proportion  to  Inhabitants 

1  in  26 

„              (births)   in  Enffland\ 
and  Walet,  in  same  years J 

11. — ^Dbaths    

10,196 

Proportion  to  Inhabitants 

lin  28 

„                 England  and  Walm 
III.-^Marriagbs   

2,522 

Proportion  to  Inhabitants 

lin  111 

„                 England  and  Walet 

(B.)— Baftismb,  dUHngviMng  tke  Sbxxs,  and  the  Lb6itx]eatb  from  tk^ 
Illbqitimats  Children*— Years  1858  and  1869. 


Whole  of  Spain, 

Madrid* 

Year  1858. 

Year  1869. 

Year  1858. 

Year  1859. 

1. — LSGITIIIATB. 

Males     

266,221 
249,897 

271,962 
253,281 

4,068 
3,747 

4,353 

Pemalet 

4,107 

Both  sexes 

516,118 
lin  30 

525,243 
1  in  29 

7,815 
1  in  36 

8,460 
lin  33 

ProT>ortion  to  inhabitants 

II.— Illbgitimatb. 
Males     

15,337 
14,703 

15,793 
15,287 

1,247 
1,099 

1,174 

FemaUt 

1,183 

Both  sexes 

Pronortion  to  inhabitants 

30,040 
1  in  515 

31,080 
1  in  498 

2,346 
1  in  120 

2,357 
lin  119 

Total  children    

546,158 
1  in  28 

556,323 
1  in  28 

10,161 
lin  28 

10,817 

Pronortion  to  inhAbitantf.,.,, 

lin  26 

*  Siatittical  Journal,  p.  155. 
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Tears  1858  and  1859. 

DlTATLa. 

Whole  of  Spain. 

Madrid. 

Tear  1868. 

Tear  1869. 

Tear  1868. 

Tear  1869. 

I.— SfNOLB  MbM 

to 
Single  Women 

85,984 
6,375 

86,518 
5,866 

1,898 
145 

2,013 

Widows 

149 

92,359 

92,384 

2,043 

2,162 

II.— WiDOWEBS 

to 
Single  Women 

14,103 
6,981 

13,714 
6,805 

279 
86 

284 

Widows 

76 

21,084 

20,519 

365 

360 

Total  MAmBiAOXS 

113,443 

112,903 

2,408 

2.522 

Proportion  to  Popnlation 

1  in  136 

1  in  137 

1  in  117 

1  in  111 

(D.)— Dbaths^  distinguishing  the  Conjugal  Conditkn.^^ 
Years  1858  and  1859. 


Whole  of  Spain. 

Madrid. 

DlTAIU. 

Tear  1868. 

Tear  1869. 

Tear  1868. 

Tear  1869. 

I.— SiKOLB  Malei   

145,655 
129,380 

157,634 
136,939 

3,680 
2,815 

3,809 
3,151 

FemdUs    

„       qf  both  sexes  

275,035 

294,573 

6,495 

6.960 

II.— Marrixd  Malci  

„            Females  

52,033 
45,566 

50,771 
44,620 

1,182 
839 

1,218 
746 

„            qf  both  ssxes  .... 

97,599 

95,391 

2,021 

1,964 

III. — ^WiDowBms 

25.943 
35,354 

24,454 
34,619 

510 
819 

467 

805 

WiDOWBD  qf  both  sexes .. 

61,297 

59,073 

1,329 

1,272 

Gbnsral  Total— 

Malbb   

223,631 
210,300 

232,859 
216,178 

5,372 
4,473 

5,494 

Fbmalbs    

4,702 

Both  sexes 

433,931 

449,037 

9,845 

10,196 

Proportion  to  Popnlation.. 

lin36 

1  in  34 

lin29 

lin28 

2k 
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(K)— Dbatb^  diamffitiMt^  tks  Age$.^Teat9 1868  and  1869. 


Dbtaiu. 


Whole  of  Spdn. 


TMrl868        Tour  1869. 


In  tke  Oiief  Towm 
of  all  the  PlwiBoet. 


Tearl868.       TmlSW. 


Aged  vnder  1  yeer 


from  I  to    5  yean 

rt        6  „  10     „    


Agedf 

6  „  10 


10  „  16  „ 

15  „  20  „ 

20  „  26  „ 

26  „  30  „ 

30  „  35  „ 

35  „  40  „ 

40  „  45  „ 

45  „  50  „ 

60  „  56  „ 

65  „  60  „ 

60  „  65  „ 

66„70  „ 

70  „  75  „ 

75  „  80  „ 


85 
90 


80 
86 

91 

92 

93 

94 

96 

96 

97 

99  ^ 

100  end  upwardi 


95,480 

106,322 
24,160 
11,473 
11,113 

13,014 
12,673 
12,788 
13,102 

13,395 
12,886 
13,941 
16,590 

19,450 
17,174 
15,395 
11,469 

8,073 

3,697 

560 

303 

234 

198 

168 

94 

86 

68 

38 

80 


106,866 

116,456 
21,179 
10,971 
10,661 

12,377 
11,996 
12,760 
12,903 

13,363 
12,191 
13,885 
16,521 

20,240 
16,829 
15,823 
10,938 

8,077 

3,564 

485 

224 

149 

137 

182 

110 

46 

63 

50 

92 


12,188 

13,231 
3,518 
1,359 
1,690 

2,520 
2,493 
2,170 
2,298 

1,996 
1.998 
1,908 
2,288 

2,285 
2,148 
1,847 
1,406 

1,081 
540 
56 
44 
18 
33 
27 
24 
20 
14 
8 
24 


13,282 

15,041 
2,703 
1,267 
1,660 

2,373 
2,285 
2,204 
2,285 

2,110 
1,890 
1,873 
2,156 

2,334 
2,029 
1,713 
1,393 

961 
459 
65 
23 
28 
30 
36 
34 
12 
13 
19 
37 


433,931 


449,037 


59,232 


60,316 
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On  Mbthobb  qf  ImnBTiGATiOK  m  te§airiM  Stathtios  ^  Pbiobb, 
a/nd  qf  Wagbb  in  the  IhasoiBAL  Tbadxb. 

Bekiy  the  Pbogbamhb  prepared  hy  requeet  fir  the  Ssonoir  (IZ) 
Commercial  StaHetiee^  qfthe  Fourth  Seeeion  (1860),  of  the  Iitteb* 
VATioKAL  Statibtioal  CoKaBBBB  hM  in  LoBDOK  in  July,  1860. 

By  WnuAK  Nb^wmaboh,  one  ef  the  Sonorary  Seeretariee  qf  the 
Statiitieal  Societsf^  and  Editor  qf  He  Journal. 

Ziro<«.— This  Vrognaaxae  mm  tdopted  by  the  Foortii  Seotion  of  the  General 
CongTen  with  a  few  Terhal  correctioiia  merely.  Thoae  Terbal  conectioiiB  have  beea 
embodied  in  the  preaent  reprint. 


Thb  collection  of  comprehenBiye  and  aocnrate  BtatisticB  of  FriceB 
and  Wages  may  be  considered  under  two  aspects,  and  with  a  view  to 
two  important  pnrpoBes,  namely, — 

First,  as  a  means  of  tracing  Historically  the  relative  exchange- 
able  value  of  commodities  as  compared  with  each  other,  and  with 
gold  and  silver  (or  money);  and  also  as  a  means  of  tracing  histori- 
cally the  money  rate  of  wages,  and  the  value  in  exchange  of  such 
money  rate. 

And  secondly,  as  a  means  of  ascertaining,  during  more  recent 
periods,  and  during  the  present  time,  the  Fluctuations  of  Prices,  and 
the  course  of  Wages  in  any  particular  country ;  and,  by  comparison 
with  the  same  class  of  facts  in  other  countries,  the  relative  exchange- 
able value  of  commodities  and  labour  in  different  parts  of  the 
world. 

These  two  branches  of  inquiry  may  be  justly  considered  as 
among  the  most  interesting  and  important  which  can  engage  the 
attention  of  scientific  inquirers ;  and  they  are  inquiries  which  can 
only  be  successfully  and  profitably  cultivated  by  the  aid  of  the  most 
refined  and  careful  methods  at  the  command  of  the  statistician. 

n. 

To  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Historical  part  of  the 
question. 

Carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  researches  concerning  Prices 
resolve  themselves  into  pure  subjects  of  archsDology,  and  belong, 
therefore,  to  a  branch  of  learning  with  which  we  are  not  here 
brought  in  contact.  For  example,  we  may  properly  leave  to  the 
antiquary  investigations  relative  to  Prices  and  Wages  in  Aoman  or 
Medieval  Europe.  But  recent  events  have  imparted  a  real  and 
practical  interest  to  all  investigations  of  this  class,  which  take  the 
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fifteenth  century  for  a  starting  point.  If  we  would  rightly  interpret 
the  profound  changes  connected  with  the  Discoveries  since  1848,  of 
Gold  and  Silver  a«d  GiuAabar  in  Califonua,  Australia,  and  Britiah 
Columbia,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  have  before  us,  in  the  most 
ample  and  accurate  form,  facts  relating  to  the  fifteenth  and  two 
succeeding  centuries. 

If  between  the  year  1400  and  the  year  1790, — selecting  the  latter 
year  as  the  commencement  of  the  wars  arising  out  of  the  French 
Bevolution, — ^we  draw  two  lines,  the  one  about  the  dates  1570-1600, 
and  the  other  about  the  dates  1700-1720,  we  shall  find,  as  a  general 
rule,  in  Central  and  Western  Europe,  that  as  regards  the — 

(A.)  First  Division  (say  1400-1570)  the  materials  available  for 
trustworthy  statistical  purposes  amount  to  little  more  than  the 
means  of  determining  at  dates,  more  or  less  irregular,  and  in  places 
more  or  less  diverse,  the  prices  of  one  or  two  kinds  of  grain,  and 
the  wages  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  unskilled  labour. 

(B.)  As  regards  the  Second  Division  (say  1570-1700)  we  shall 
find  more  abundant  and  more  accurate  data  of  the  same  character, — 
data,  indiBcd,  so  abundant  and  condusiTe  as  to  justify  highly  positive 
inferences. 

(C.)  As  concerns  the  Third  Division  (say  1700-1790),  we  shall 
find  the  means  of  easily  prolonging  the  lines  of  evidence  alreadj 
constructed  as  regards  the  first  and  second  divisions ;  and  we  shall 
also  find  that,  in  a  large  measure,  we  can  institute  close  and  trust- 
worthy comparisons  between  the  facts  which  existed  then,  and  the 
analogous  facts  which  we  find  to  exist  now. 

I  would  suggest,  therefore,  that  the  investigatbn  of  the  facta 
relating  to  Prices  and  Wages,  may  with  advantage  be  divided  into — 

(1.)  A  Historical  Feriod,  extending  from  the  early  part  of  the 
fifteenth  century  (say  the  year  1400)  to  the  conunencement 
of  the  Great  War  at  the  close  (say  the  year  1790)  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  following,  aa  regards  this  historical  period, 
the  three  subsidiary  divisions  (A),  (B),  (C),  I  have  juat 
pointed  out ;  and, 

(2.)  A  Contemporaneous  Period,  commencing  with  the  year  1790, 
and  extending  to  the  present  time.    • 

ni. 

Down  to  the  year  1700  it  is  iwrobable  that  there  exists  only  the 
means  of  determining,  with  reasonable  or  scientific  accuracy,  the 
course  of  Prices  of  no  more  than  the  higher  kinds  of  grain  (wheat 
and  barley,  for  example),  and  the  rate  of  Wages  of  the  commoner 
kinds  of  agricultural  labour. 

But  we  must  not  overlook  the  important  considei^tion,  that  if 
these  two  elements  could  be  once  satisfactorily  ascertained  by  the 
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application  of  sound  science  to  a  larger  body  of  data,  we  should  be 
put  in  possession  of  a  truth  so  broad  and  solid,  that  it  would  become 
the  comer-stone  of  many  a  valuable  superstructure. 

We  should  have  accomplished  at  least  one-haif  of  the  task  neces- 
sary to  give  us  a  clear  view  of  the  economical  changes  arising  chiefly 
out  of  alterations  in  the  supply  of  the  Precious  Metals,  which 
occurred  in  Europe  during  the  two  centuries  subsequent  to  the 
geographical  epoch  of  1492. 

The  accomplishment  of  the  other  half  would  be  a  less  difficult 
enterprise,  for  it  would  impose  mainly  the  necessity  of  dealing  with 
the  more  limited  field  of  inquiry  connected  with  the  magnitude 
of  the  Influx,  year  by  year,  of  the  supplies  of  gold  and  silver  from 
the  New  World. 

In  seeking  for  statistical  evidence  of  the  prices  of  Grain  and  the 
Wages  of  common  agricultural  labour  during  the  period  in  question 
(1400-1700),  the  greatest  difficulty  is  occasioned  by  the  extremely 
diverse  and  conflicting  character  of  the  recorded  observations.  It 
will  be  necessary,  therefore,  to  attend  constantly  and  with  great  care 
to  at  least  the  following  points : — 


(a.)  The  credibility  of  the  sonroe  and 
form  of  the  eridenoe  brought  for- 
wiird. 

(&.)  ]>iicrimi2iatioii  between  the  record 
of  ordinary  prices  and  the  entry  of 
notable  instanceB  of  high  or  low 
prices. 

(c.)  Discrimination  between  the  prices 
of  different  periods  of  the  year,  as 
snmmer,  winter,  harvest. 

(<{.)  Discrimination,  as  ftr  as  possible, 
of  the  qualUjf  of  the  grain. 

(tf.)  Careftil  attention  to  the  variations 
in  the  local  and  other  weights  and 
measures  employed. 

(/.)  Careftd  attention  to  the  iBfluenoe 
of  the  frequent,  arbitrary,  and  igno- 
rant interferences  of  the  State  with 
the  coinage  and  the  supply  of  coin, 
with  the  freedom  of  buying  and 
selling  grain,  and  with  the  tolls  and 
regulations  enforced  in  public  mar- 


{g,)  Gonrideration  of  any  spedal  pur- 
pose for  which  the  record  was  estab- 
lished or  kept ;  as,  for  ezamplei,  fbr 
local  asrize  or  inspection  of  breads 
for  determining  tithes,  com  rents, 
or  fines,  &c 

(A.)  Consideration  of  the  quantities  sold, 
and  whether  in  open  market  or  by 
private  bargain. 

(i,)  The  distance  of  the  locality  from 


any  important  and  populous  district 
or  town. 

(j,)  In  the  case  of  wages,  the  pre- 
valence of  any  parfdcular  custom  or 
privilege,  either  for  or  against  the 
labourer,  and  the  extent  of  any 
customary  or  otiier  addition  of  in- 
direct benefits  over  and  beyond  the 
mere  money  payment  made  to  him. 

{k.)  The  number  of  hours  per  day  in 
winter  and  summer  during  which 
the  labourer  was  required  to  work. 

(I,)  The  continuance  of  the  hiring 
throughout  the  whole  or  only  through 
a  part  of  the  year. 

(m.)  Especkl  reference  to  the  ooeurrenoe 
and  the  eflect  of  years  of  defident 
harvest  and  winters  of  great  severity, 
and  generally  to  seasons  marked  by 
imusual  departures  tnm  the  ordi- 
nary oourse  of  the  dimate. 

(ft.)  The  prevalence  of  war  or  pesti- 
lence. 

(o.)  The  existence  or  non-existenoe  of 
fr^eedom  and  fiualities  as  regards 
intercourse  with  other  countries,  or 
with  other  parts  of  the  same  country. 
In  France,  for  example,  such  freedom 
and  fiualities  were  exceedingly  im- 
perfect. 

(p.)  The  pressure  or  influence  of  any 
particular  tax,  toll,  or  asBesBmcni 
whether  local  or  general 
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TV. 

Still,  Bpeftking  of  the  Historical  Period  (140(V1700),  it  is  (as  I 
hare  said)  likely  that  it  may  not  be  possible  to  collect  a  continiioiis 
and  authentic  body  of  data  sufficient  to  establish  decisLyely  marB 
than  the  two  important  elements  (Cat^ory  I)  of  the 

(1.)  Prices  of  leading  kinds  of  grain. 

(2.)  Wages  of  common  agricultural  labour. 

But  it  is  desirable  that,  as  far  as  practicable,  fiurts  Bhonld  be 
sought  for  relating  to  the  eight  following  further  heads  of  inquinr, 
viz.  (Category  11). 

(3.)  Price  of  land  of  different  kinds.* 

(4.)  Bent  of  land  and  interest  of  money  lent  on  ample  mortgage-t 

(5.)  Bent  of  houses  and  cottages. 

(6.)  Prices  of  horses,  cattle,  sheep,  poultry. 

(7.)  Prices  of  butchers'  meat  and  other  pioyisiona. 

(8.)  Prices  of  clothes  and  furniture. 

(9.)  Wages  of  artizan  and  skilled  labour. 

(10.)  Cost  and  time  of  conreyance  from  place  to  place  or  over 
giren  distances. 

The  diversity  of  circumstances  affecting  the  money  value,  from 
time  to  time,  of  all  the  objects  comprised  under  these  last  eight 
heads,  is  so  great  that  it  would  be  futile  to  attempt  any  classification 
of  them.  No  more  can  be  said,  than  that  any  observation  under 
any  of  these  eight  heads  (Category  II),  can  be  of  no  scientific  use 
unless  it  attends  carefully  to  time,  place,  quantity,  quality,  and  local 
specialties. 

The  advantage  of  the  two  inquiries  in  Category  (I)  is,  that  they 
represent  the  more  simple  units  through  long  periods  of  years.  The 
price  of  the  leading  kinds  of  grain  represents  the  money  value  of  a 
description  of  raw  produce,  which  in  itself  changes  but  slowly  as 
regards  quality,  and  the  production  of  which,  through  considerable 
intervals  of  time,  implies  the  application  of  the  same  amount  and 
kind  of  labour,  skill,  and  capital. 

In  like  manner  the  wages  of  the  commoner  hinds  of  agrieukurat 
labour  represent,  for  long  periods,  the  money  price  of  almost  the 

*  As  regards  the  price  and  rent  of  land,  it  is  espedaJly  neoeBsary  to  aaoertain 
that  the  terms  implying  quantity  always  represent  the  same  number  of  aqoare 
yards,  &c.,  even  in  the  same  locality.  For  example,  in  England,  the  <dd  land 
measure  called  an  "  oxgang "  represents  widely  different  quantilaes  of  saperfidal 
area  at  different  periods  in  the  same  petrith,  and  sUIl  more  in  different  parts  of  the 
same  county,  at  &e  same  time. 

t  In  quoting  the  rent  of  land,  it  is  obvions  that  some  indication  most  be  g^vcn 
of  the  r<Ue  of  interest  at  the  same  time  prevailing  on  good  mortgage  secmnty. 
The  reui  of  knd  is  the  expression"  of  two  elemrats  (1)  fertility  of  the  soil,  and 
(2)  the  rate  of  interest  yielded  by  safe  mortgages. 
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same  kind  and  amount  of  semoes  rendered  bj  labonren  seeking 
employment  under  the  same  conditionB. 

The  two  inquiries  in  Category  (I)  may  be  called  therefore  Vwidor 
menial  and  Sctentifie,  while  the  larger  number  of  inquiries  in 
Category  (11)  can  nerer  be  more  than  IlhiHrative  and  CcndiHonah 

It  will  be  sufficient  to  say,  with  reference  to  the  hiBtorical  divi- 
sion (C),  1700-1790,  that  the  principles  laid  down  for  the  divisions 
(A)  and  (B)  will  be  strictly  applicable ;  but  the  greater  abundance 
of  materials  will  admit  of  the  adoption  of  those  principles  in  a  more 
expansire  and  systematic  manner. 

A  most  uBeM  preliminary  labour  in  connection  with  the  historical 
investigation  of  prices  and  wages,  would  be  the  compilation  in  each 
country  of  a  short  catalogue  raisonnee  of  documents,  records,  and 
books  known  to  contain  useful  and  authentic  materials ;  and  also  the 
institution  of  independent  researches  for  original  records.  It  is 
certain  that  numerous  records  of  prices  of  great  extent  and  value 
exist  in  the  archives  of  many  colleges,  religious  houses,  hospitals, 
ancient  corporations,  and  especially  in  connection  with  many  ancient 
markets.  In  England,  the  two  most  complete  and  valuable  of  our 
series  of  historical  prices  of  grain  are  the  prices  of  the  Eton  Market, 
collected  for  Eton  College,  and  first  compiled  by  Bishop  Fleetwood* 
in  1720,  and  the  prices  of  grain  at  Oxford  Market,  compiled  about 
thirty  years  ago  by  the  Bev.  Mr.  Lloyd.f  One  of  the  most  recent 
and  most  valuable  contributions  to  our  knowledge,  of  the  actual 
economy  of  farming  labour  in  England  in  the  seventeenth  century, 
is  the  publication,]:  by  the  Surtees  Society,  of  the  Farming  Book 
of  Henry  Best,  written  in  the  year  1641. 

In  France  the  extensive  and  valuable  series  of  historical  prices 
of  grain,  published  by  Dupr6  de  St.  Maur§  in  1746,  were  obtained 
from  the  .registers  of  the  Chapter  of  Notre  Dame  as  Seigneurs, 

*  "  ChroniGon  Predoraxn ;  or,  an  Aooount  of  English  Gold  and  Silver  Money, 
"  the  Price  of  Corn  and  other  CommoditieB,  and  ^  Stipends,  Salaries,  Wages, 
"  Jointures,  Portions,  Day  Labour,  &c.,  in  England,  for  600  Tears  last  past"  By 
Bishop  Fleetwood,  12mo.,  London,  1746,  pp.  150,  and  Appendix  (on  Coins), 
pp.60. 

t  "  Prices  of  Com  in  Oxford  in  the  beginning  of  the  Fourteenth  Century,  and 
"  also  from  the  Tear  1583  to  the  Present  Time,"  by  Bev.  W.  J.  Lloyd,  M.A., 
Student  of  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  1830,  pp.  100. 

X  <<Bural  Economy  in  Torkshire  in  1641,  behig  the  Farming  and  Account 
"  Book  of  Henry  Best^  of  Ehnswell,  in  the  East  Ri<fing  of  the  County  of  Tork" 
(edited  by  the  Bev.  C.  B.  Bobinson),  Surtees  Society  Volume  for  1857.  London, 
8vo,  \¥hittaker  and  Co.,  pp.  188.  The  documents  here  reprinted  with  so  much 
learning  and  care  by  Mr.  Bobmson,  are  espedaOy  nduable,  inasuroeh  as  the  records 
of  Prices  are  given  for  a  date  (1641),  prior  to  which  the  influx  of  the  American 
gold  is  generally  assumed  to  have  produced  its  full  effects. 

§  "  Essai  sur  les  Monnaies  ou  Beflexions  sur  le  Bapport  entre  I'Argent  et  les 
"  Denr^"  Pbris,  4to.,  1746,  pp.  188.  The  name  of  J)vipr6  de  St.  Haur  doea  not 
appear  on  the  title  page. 
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of  Bofloj-^i-Brie.  And  quite  recently,  M.  Levasseur*  has  brooglit 
to  light  and  pabliBhed,  in  his  ludd  and  learned  woi^  on  the  Gold 
Question,  yaluable  tablee  of  the  pnces  of  grain  in  Fmn  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  as  preserved,  in  the  records  of  certain  ancient 
central  markets  in  that  metropolis. 

V. 

We  may  now  address  ourselves  to  the  consideration  of  what  we 
have  called  the  Coktempobaiteous  Pesiod,  commencing  with  the 
year  1790,  and  extending  down  to  the  present  time. 

There  seem  to  be  two  principal  groups  of  objects,  to  which  the 
investigation  of  this  contemporaneous  and  present  period  may  be 
directed,  viz.: — 
First  (Jroup ; 

(a.)  To  the  establishment  of  an  accurate  hUtaricdl  view  of  the 
important  changes  which  have  taken  place,  and  do  take  place, 
in  the  Prices  of  Commodities. 
(5*)  And  in  the  Wages  of  labour. 
Second  Group : 

(c.)  To  the  establishment  of  an  accurate  scientific  view  of  the 
operation  of  the  Economical  Principles  which  affect  the  Prices 
of  Commodities. 
(J.)  And  the  Wages  of  labour. 

VI. 

Speaking  of  »  large  area,  as  for  example,  of  the  Continent  of 
Europe,  and  having  in  view  an  interval  of*  time  so  long  as  the  period 
since  1790,  it  is  obvious  that  there  have  been,  and  that  there  are  at 
w<»rk,  eertain  large  and  general  causes,  which  underlie  all  more 
immediate  and  circumscribed  changes  of  prices  and  wages,  viz.: — 
'  (1.)  The  annual  supplies  of  gold  and  silver. 
(2.)  The  increase  of  population. 
(3.)  Improvements  in  means  of  communication. 
(4.)  Progress  in  invention  and  discovery. 
^  (5.)  Progressive  accumulation  of  capital  or  wealth. 
Subject  to  the  operation  of  these  cardinal  causes,  the  changes  of 
prices,  and  to  some  extent  the  scale  of  wages,  in  particular  centuries, 
will  be  more  immediately  and  primarily  affected  by — 
(6.)  Variations  of  seasons. 

(7.)  Changes  in  the  character  of  commercial  legislation. 
(8.)  Monetary  and  banking  systems. 
(9.)  Segulations  relating  to  coinage  and  paper  circulation. 
(10.)  Occurrence  of  war  or  pestilence. 
^  (11.)  Prevalence  of  emigration  or  immigration. 

*  ''  La  Question  de  FOr/'  par  E.  LeYaBsenr,  Docteor  des  Lettree,  Profesaear 
au  Lyoee,  Imperial  de  St.  Louis,  Bvo,,  Paris,  GoiUaomin,  1858,  pp.  857. 
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In  selecting  the  commodities  and  the  class  of  facts  intended  to 
be  the  specific  statistical  foundation  for  commentaries,  of  which  the 
preceding  may  serre  to  indicate  the  nature,  we  must  still  be  guided 
bj  a  constant  effort  to  discover  Units  which  are  the  simplest  and  the 
most  constant  in  tbeir  component  paris^  always  remembering  that 
but  few  units  can  be  found  wholly  fundamental  and  scientific,  while 
a  vast  number  may  be  made  available  as  illustrative  and  conditional. 

Since  1790,  in  every  European  country,  the  Prices  of  Com- 
modities for  historical  purposes  may  be  reduced,  as  a  general  rule,  to 
perhaps  six  or  eight  or  less  of  the  largest  and  most  important  Articles, 
under  the  heads  of— 

Indigenous  Articles  of  Food. 

Indigenous  Articles  of  Eaw  Material. 

Indigenous  Animals. 

Imported  Articles  of  Food. 

liuported  Articles  of  £aw  Material. 

It  need  scarcely  be  said,  that  in  every  case  the  quotation  given 
must  be  the  wholesale  price  in  open  market,  exempt  from  monopoly, 
free  from  toll,  duty,  or  impost ;  and  also  that  the  peculiar  and  special 
technical  description  of  the  article  must  be  indicated. 

In  like  manner  the  quotation  of  Wages  may,  in  all  or  most 
countries,  be  reduced  to  six  or  eight  or  less  of  the  most  important 
Manual  occupations,  as  follows,  viz.: — 

Common  Agricultural  Labour ; 

Ordinary  Handicraft  Trades ; 

Ordinary  Manufacturing  Process ; 
in  all  cases  carefully  supplying  the  Hours  of  work  per  day  or  week, 
the  difference  as  between  winter  and  summer,  and  the  existence  or 
otherwise  of  collateral  additions  to  the  money  payment;  distinguish- 
ing also  children,  youths,  and  adults,  male  and  female. 

VII. 

No  record  of  Prices  and  Wages  in  any  country,  and  especially  in 
any  European  or  American  country,  since  1790,  can  have  much 
scientific  value,  unless  it  includes  or  is  accompanied  by  statements 
and  statistics  exhibiting  carefully  and  clearly  the  contemporaneous 
course  in  that  country  of  fluctuations  in  the  volume  of  the  Cir« 
culating  Medium  of  paper  notes,  whether  issued  by  the  9tate^  by 
government  banks,  or  by  joint  stock  or  private  bankers,  and 
scrupulous  care  should  be  taken  to  indicate  all  the  occasions  (if  any) 
during  which  the  paper  became  in  any  degree  inconvertible  into  coin 
at  the  will  of  the  holder,  or  assumed  in  any  form  the  character  of  a 
forced  circulation,  or  was  not  in  due  course  of  business  speedily  and 
regularly  returned  for  payment  upon  the  issuing  banks. 

It  is  also  material  to  notify  the  alterations  made  firom  time  to 
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time  in  the  denominations  of  Notes,  especiallj  in  the  denominatioiiB 
of  the  imaller  grades  of  notes. 

Connected  with  the  record  of  flnctaations  in  the  amonnt,  and 
changes  in  the  character  of  the  paper  circulation  of  a  coontry,  there 
should  be  a  contemporaneous  record  of  changes  in  the  Bates  of 
Discount  and  Interest  at  the  leading  bank  or  banks  in  the  country, 
and  also  in  the  general  money  market.  There  should  also  be  a  cor- 
responding record,  as  far  as  can  be  ascertained,  of  the  leading  items 
composing  the  Assets  and  Iddbilities  of  the  leading  bank  or  banks,  as 
far  as  can  be  ascertained. 

The  quotations  of  the  Foreign  Esechange  upon  the  more  important 
places,  and  of  the  prices  of  gold  and  silver  BuUion,  and  the  agioy 
if  any,  preyailing  on  eil^er,  should  be  given. 

Information  fdso,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  given  relative  to 
the  import  and  export  of  the  Precious  Metab,  and  to  the  octent 
of  the  annual  Coinage. 

Collateral  to  these  branches  of  information  may  properly  be 
added  the  market  quotations  of  a  few  of  the  best  known  of  the 
Public  Stocks  or  Funds  of  the  country,  or  of  the  stocks  or  funds 
of  some  neighbouring  country  most  commonly  dealt  in. 

Wherever  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  the  amount  and  fluctuations 
of  the  Bills  of  Exchange  in  circulation,  the  information  should  be 
given. 

By  the  aid  of  such  statistics  as  are  here  suggested,  it  will  be 
possible,  sooner  or  later,  in  most  countries,  to  arrive  at  clear  and 
positive  results  as  regards  the  relations  existing  between  fluctuations 
in  prices,  and  changes  in  the  rate  of  interest,  and  the  quantity  of 
convertible  paper  circulation. 

But  in  tracing  these  relations,  we  must  not  overlook  the  profound 
immediate  effects  produced  by  variations  in  the  Supply  of  Com* 
modities.  Hence  the  necessity  of  attending  closely  to  the  variations 
of  the  seasons,  especially  as  concerns  aU  indigenous  agricultural 
produce ; — and,  as  regards  exotic  productions,  to  the  variations  in 
the  annual  volume  of  the  imports  and  the  exports. 

In  collecting  such  statistics  of  prices  and  wages  since  1790,  as 
are  here  in  question,  it  will  be  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  have 
reference  to  an  ultimate  formula  of  a  simple  and  uniform  character ; 
and  it  is  probable  that  the  four  dates  in  each  calendar  year,  which 
will  best  suit  the  largest  number  of  cases,  will  be  the  quarterly 
months  of — 

1.  January.  8.  July 

2.  April  4.  October. 

The  quotations  given  should  be  quotations  of  actual  transactions 
and  facts  occurring  in  these  months,  leaving  the  same  or  subsequent 
inquirers  to  construct  such  averages  as  they  may  consider  expedient. 
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vni. 

So  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  the  MrH  Oraup  of  objects  to.  which 
a  record  of  contemporaneous  prices,  commencing  with  1790,  maj  be 
applied,  namely,  to  the  establishment  of  an  accurate  historical  view 
of  the  more  important  changes  which  have  taken  place. 

There  remains  the  Second  Group  of  objects,  viz.,  the  establish- 
ment of  an  accurate  scientific  view  of  the  operation  of  the  Economical 
Principles  which  affect  the  prices  of  commodities  and  the  wages 
of  labour. 

If  we  confined  our  researches  to  the  first  group  of  objects,  we 
should  throw  but  a  partial  light  on  the  phenomena  to  be  investigated. 
Our  historical  view  of  the  more  important  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  prices  and  wages,  would  enable  us  to  trace  the 
effect  of  vicissitude  of  seasons,  of  periods  of  war,  of  alterations  of 
monetary  systems,  of  interruption  of  ordinary  supplies,  and  the 
like;  but  it  would  leave  us  unable  to  explain  the  more  marked 
difference  of  prices,  and  especially  of  wages,  prevailing  at  the  same 
time  even  in  neighbouring  countries,  or  in  neighbouring  districts 
of  the  same  country ;  and  still  less  able  to  explain  important  con* 
temporaneous  points  of  difference  in  the  class  of  facts  which  repre- 
sent more  or  less  completely  the  condition  of  the  working  people 
of  a  country. 

There  are  certain  fundamental  causes  of  difference  between 
nations,  so  large  and  general,  that  in  this  place  it  is  sufficient  merely 
to  indicate  them.  For  example,  there  are,  as  natwral  causes, — 
geographical  situation,  climate,  soil,  and  physical  aspect  of  the 
territory  itself;  as  historical  and  political  causes, — race,  religion, 
constitution  of  the  central  power,  character  of  the  local  administra** 
tions,  national  habits,  and  provincial  customs. 

Giving  all  due  share  to  the  operation  of  these  fundamental 
causes,  there  still  remain  certain  Economical  Conditions  constantly 
at  work  in  impressing  a  special  mark  upon  the  class  of  facts  with 
which  we  are  here  concerned. 

We  may,  perhaps,  enumerate  these  conditions  in  the  following 
order: — 

(1.)  Density  of  population. 

(2.)  Possession  and  occupation  of  land. 

(8.)  Means  of  internal  communication. 

(4.)  Freedom  and  extent  of  internal  trade. 

(6.)  Freedom  and  extent  of  external  trade. 

(6.)  Prevalence  or  the  reverse  of  manufactures  and  mining. 

Adhering  to  the  simple  Unit  presented  by  the  wages  of  the 
common  kinds  of  Agricultural  Labour,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to 
ascertain,  by  the  aid  of  facts,  the  country  and  the  time  in  and  at 
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which  the  common  labourer  has  been  or  is  able  to  command  in  the 
mast  marked  degree : — 

(a.)  The  highest  and  most  advancing  wages. 

(5.)  The  best  and  most  improving  shelter,  food,  and  clothing. 

(c.)  The  best  and  most  improving  means  of  education. 

(J.)  The  readiest  means  of  bettering  his  condition. 

There  are  the  strongest  reasons  in  favour  of  all  well-devised 
attempts  for  ascertaining,  by  actual  facts,  the  operation  of  general 
Economical  conditions  in  different  countries.  For  there  are  several 
profound  differences  between  the  manner  in  which  a  law,  purely 
physical,  as,  for  example,  gravitation,  operates  in  precisely  the  zame 
manner  in  all  places ;  and  the  manner  in  which  an  economical  con- 
dition, as,  for  example,  a  compulsory  division  of  landed  estates 
among  descendants,  operates  even  in  neighbouring  countries  of  the 
same  continent. 

The  object  of  the  statist  is  to  investigate  the  complex  phenomena 
presented  by  social  communities,  collected  from  the  most  various 
sources,  and  under  the  constant  or  the  fluctuating  influence  of  causes 
the  most  various.  Already  some  general  results  have  been  estab- 
lished, which  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  have  aU  the  properties 
of  general  laws,  in  a  social  or  economical  sense.  But  the  end  of  all 
true  statistics  is,  sooner  or  later,  Action,  We  investigate  social 
phenomena  that  we  may  improve  human  societies ;  but  if  we  justly 
expect  that  conclusions,  fully  established  by  elaborate  observations, 
and  confirmed  and  verified  by  the  application  of  the  most  various 
and  the  most  rigid  tests,  shall  be  adopted  by  men  actually  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  human  affairs,  we  must  take  care  not  to  present 
ourselves  as  discoverers  or  innovators  until  we  are  prepared  to  prove 
our  principles  by  facts  collected  from  a  surface  so  wide,  and  amidst 
populations  so  different,  that  we  may  fairly  claim  assent,  not  for  a 
local  incident,  but  for  a  principle  resting  on  the  largest  basis  of 
observation. 

It  may  be  said  here  with  great  propriety,  that  in  the  investigation: 
of  complex  social  phenomena,  the  adoption  of  hypotheses  or  theories 
may  be  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  ultimate  interests  of  truth.  A 
mere  compilation  of  facts,  unguided  and  uninformed  by  any  general 
notion  or  view,  can  be  rarely  of  service  either  to  the  inquirer  himself 
or  to  others.  It  is  quite  possible  that  theories  may  be  unfounded, 
and  hypotheses  may  be  chimerical,  but  the  progress  of  all  opinions 
to  final  forms  of  accepted  certainty,  is,  by  means  of  a  long  ascent, 
rendered  permanent  and  safe  by  the  surrounding  beacons  of  detected 
error. 

IX. 

We  have  now  seen  something  of  the  general  relations  of  the 
question  before  us.    It  remains  to  give,  as  far  as  may  be,  a  practieat 
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direction,  according  to  our  present  circumstances,  to  the  views  which 
have  been  laid  down. 

It  happens  that,  at  the  present  time,  we  are  in  the  midst  of 
events  which  give  to  present  records  of  Prices  and  Wages  a  special 
historical  value. 

It  is  twelve  years  since  the  great  discoveries  of  the  Precious 
Metals  began  on  the  shores  of  the  Pacific ;  and  one  of  the  most 
prominent  and  curious  questions  of  our  time  relates  fco  the  extent 
and  nature  of  the  influences  already  produced  upon  the  world,  but 
more  especiallj  upon  the  commercial  states  of  Europe  and  America 
by  the  continued  influx  of  the  New  Treasure.  This  is  a  question  at 
once  scientific  and  practical  in  the  highest  degree.  It  comes  home 
to  the  business  and  bosom  of  the  merest  plodder,  a^d  it  arrests  the 
thoughts  of  the  most  speculative  philosopher. 

But  not  merely  is  there  the  category  of  hard  problems  relating 
to  the  countries  which  Beceive  the  new  gold,  but  there  is  a  category 
of  problems,  not  less  in  difficulty  or  interest,  relating  to  the  countries 
which  Supply  it. 

The  conjuncture  is  surely  momentous  and  special  which  places 
under  our  own  eyes  the  phenomena  of  two  vast  regions — California 
and  Australia — ^in  many  things  differing  in  the  widest  and  most 
absolute  degree,  but  coinciding  in  the  one  remarkable  and  controlling 
circumstance,  that  in  the  space  of  ten  years  both  have  become 
populous  and  powerful  states,  and  are  every  day  becoming  still  more 
populous  and  powerful,  by  means  of  population  and  commodities 
suddenly  attracted  from  other  parts  of  the  world,  by  the  presence 
within  them  of  apparently  boundless  supplies  of  the  precious  metals* 
Nor  has  this  vast  and  sudden  process  of  transfer  been  accomplished 
by  any  interruption  of  ordinary  trading  relations.  Supply  and 
demand,  set  in  motion  by  free  trade  and  free  labour,  have  wrought 
out  the  entire  chain  of  events;  and  herein  is  the  great  difference 
between  the  gold  discoveries  of  our  time,  and  the  influx  of  treasure 
from  the  New  World  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Then,  the  gold  and 
silver  came^to  Europe,  chiefly  as  a  tribute  to  Spain,  obtained  by  a 
vile  and  wicked  enforcement  of  slave  labour.  Now,  the  influx  of 
treasure  is  as  spontaneous  as  the  arrival  of  the  commonest  articles 
of  trade. 

It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  an  obviofus  and  reasonable  course  that  we 
should  at  once  address  ourselves  to  the  fulfilment  of  this  task,  viz.: — 

(1.)  The  ascertainment  of  the  effect  produced  on  Prices  and 
Wages  by  the  Influx  of  the  new  treasure  into  the  commercial- 
states  of  Europe  and  America. 

(2.)  The  ascertainment  of  the  effect  produced  on  Prices  and 
Wages  year  by  year  in  the  Gold  Countries  themselves,  by 
the  progressive  development  of  their  resources* 
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In  treating  of  both  questionB,  our  first  effort  must  be  to  eon- 
struct  a  broad  and  solid  JkUum  Line,  fairly  and  accurately  represent- 
ing the  range  of  Prices  and  Wages  during  some  satis&ctory  period 
prior  to  the  first  effects  of  the  discoveries. 

In  the  Oold  Countries  themselves,  the  occurrence  of  the  dis- 
coveries naturally  prescribes  the  dividing  date. 

In  the  Beceivinff  Countries,  the  close  of  the  year  1850  is  a  dividing 
date,  apparently  open  to  few  objections. 

For  nearly  all  Commodities,  except  grain,  it  is  probable  that  a 
Datum  Line,  representing  the  average  result  of  at  least  four  quota- 
tions of  wholeside  prices  in  each  of  the  Ten  Tears  1841-50,  would, 
in  the  case  of -most  of  the  important  entrep6ts  in  Europe  and 
America,  be  entitled  to  be  received  as  a  trustworthy  foundation.  It 
would  be  desirable,  in  constructing  such  a  datum  line,  to  state  separ 
rately  the  averages  of  the  two  five  year  periods,  viz.,  1841-45,  and 
1846-50.  These  separate  results  would  admit  of  easy  consolidation 
where  required.  The  quotations  should  be  scrupulously  taken  from 
the  same  sources : — ^if  possible  from  the  same  identical  record,  and 
for  precisely  the  same  class  and  quality  of  articles. 

These  observations  apply  with  equal  force  to  Wages. 

Commencing  with  the  year  1851,  what  may  be  called  the  Influx 
Prices  should  be  continued  in  close  conformity  to  the  same  rules. 

In  the  five  Appendices  (S,  T,  U,  V,  W),  I  give  examples  of  the 
actual  application  by  myself  of  this  method  to  the  case  of  thia 
country,  as  represented  by  the  wholesale  markets  of  London  and 
Manchester.  The  tables  *  given  were  constructed  in  the  early  part 
of  the  present  year  (1860),  and  published  in  the  Journal  qf  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London  of  March  last  (1860),  in  continuation 
of  former  researches  on  the  same  subject,  of  which  a  full  account 
is  given  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  volumes  of  the  '^  History  of  Prices," 
published  early  in  1857,  and  bearing,  in  the  first  place,  the  name 
of  Thomas  Tooke.  The  datum  lines  of  these  Tables  of  Prices  is 
the  average  of  the  six  years  1845-50, — an  average  which,  in  this 
particular  case,  and  for  the  special  reasons  given  in  the  foot  notes  to 
the  tables  at  p.  102, 1  am  strongly  inclined  to  consider  sound  and 
reliable.  For  particular  reasons,  which  need  not  here  be  discussed, 
the  quotations  are  given  for  only  six  dates,  between  January,  1851, 
and  January,  1860. 

The  series  of  tables  include  the  following  evidence : — 


*  Theee  tables  will  be  fbnnd  at  pp.  108 — 110  of  the  pr«ient  vdmiM^  of  tba 
Jawnal,  marked  A  to  G,  and  henoe  they  are  not  repeated  in  tiiia  place. 
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Tablb  (S.)— Pmcw. 

(I.) — Ck>l(mial  and  Tropcal  Produce 

(Food).     (Seven  Articles). 
(II.)— Wheat    and    Bntchew'    Meat. 

(Six  Articles.) 
(III.) — Raw  Materials  of  Mannfactare. 

(Eighteen  Articles.) 
(IV.)— Metals.     (Six  Articles.) 
(V.)— Manuiactaring      (Manchester) 

Markets.     (Fonr  Articles.) 
(VI.)— Collateral.    Bank  Note  CSrcula- 
lion. 
„  Rate  of  Discount. 

„  Bullion  Reserves  of 

Bank  of  England. 


Tablb  (T.)— Phices. 


Proportionate  Results  deduced  from  the 
actual  quotations  of  Prices,  Ac.,  given 
in  tahle. 

Tablb  (U.)— Supply. 

Imports  and  Exports  (quantities)  of 
leading  Artidea. 

Tablb  (V.) — FoKBiaM  Exchakobs. 
Average  Annual  Rates,  1841-59. 

Tablb  (W.)— Grain, 
Average  Annual  Prices,  1840-59. 


Beference  may  be  made  here  to  the  construction  of  Table  (T). 
That  table,  it  will  be  seen,  is  intended  to  reduce  into  an  uniform  and 
simple  percentage  Notation,  the  variations  exhibited  in  all  degrees 
of  complexity  by  the  actual  quotations  of  Prices  in  the  preceding 
Table  (S).  The  principle  of  Table  (T)  is  to  assume  the  Number  1(X) 
as  representing  the  Datum  Line,  and  to  express  by  some  percentage 
modification  of  100  the  fluctuations  of  the  actual  table.  Great  nicety 
and  care  is  required  in  the  conversion  of  the  actual  figures;  but 
subject  to  this  precaution,  the  principle  of  Table  (T)  seems  to  be  well 
adapted  to  reduce  complex  results  into  a  simple  and  comparative  form. 

In  Table  (TJ)  also,  the  plan  is  adopted  of  employing  the  large 
numbers  required  to  express  quantities  by  omitting  the  0000  figures 
at  the  unit  end ;  for  example,  writing  5*82  for  6-820'(X)0,  or  in  other 
words  expressing  the  quantities  in  millions  and  decimals  of  millions 
to  two  places  (e,g,  5*82).  A  somewhat  extensive  period  has  im- 
pressed me  strongly  with  the  advantage  of  adopting  this  arrange- 
ment, wherever  possible,  always,  of  course,  stating  very  distinctly  on 
the  face  of  the  table  that  the  surplus  figures  are  eliminated.  The 
cases  are  very  few  indeed  in  which  it  is  necessary  to  set  forth  large 
sums  with  greater  precision  than  is  attainable  by  two  places  of 
decimals.  The  relief  to  the  eye,  and  the  economy  of  space  for  all 
purposes  of  printing,  are  most  marked.  It  is,  besides,  not  to  be 
overlooked  that  the  affected  precision  of  huge  cumbrous,  columns 
of  figures  interfere  greatly  with  the  popular  reputation  of  statistical 
inquiries. 

I  have  said  that  for  most  Commodities,  except  Grain,  an  average 
for  the  Ten  years  1841-50  would  be  entitled  to  be  received  as  a  trust- 
worthy foundation  for  purposes  of  comparison,  and  that  in  some 
cases  the  average  of  even  a  shorter  period  might  be  entitled  to  equal 
attention. 

In  the  case  of  Grain,  the  effect  of  the  seasons  is  so  powerful  and 
sudden  in  affecting  the  Price,  that  a  long  period  of  years  is  required 
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to  oonatitate  a  fair  arerage ;  and  tlie  Congress  maj  witii  adrantage 
direct  its  attention  to  the  eluoidation  of  this  interesting  and  im- 
portant point. 

Upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  therefore,  I  would  conclude  by 
urging  upon  the  Congress  the  extreme  importance  of  promoting,  by 
all  the  means  in  their  power,  the  immediate  institution  of  measures 
for  the  construction,  at  certain  leading  places,  for  example, 
Hamburg,        Bordeaux,        New  York,        Philadelphia, 
Paris,  Cadiz,  Boston,  New  Orleans, 

of  Tables  of  Prices  and  Wages  for  the  ten  years  prior  to  1851,  and 
for  each  of  the  years  since  elapsed,  with  the  yiew  of  arriving  at 
general  conclusions  as  regards  the  effects  produced  by  the  Influx 
of  the  new  treasure  in  what  we  have  called  the  receiving  countries. 

XI. 

But  contemporaneously  with  these  inquiries,  in  the  Becevoing 
countries,  it  is  incumbent  upon  us  to  ascertain  by  like  methods  the 
changes  brought  about  in  the  ProJuctn^ -countries. 

In  Appendix  (X)  a  statement  is  given  of  a  classification  adopted 
for  this  purpose,  as  regards  Prices  and  Wages,  in  Melbourne 
(Australia)  1851-6,  founded  on  the  best  returns  available  to  an 
inquirer  in  London.  This  statement  is  here  given,  not  as  a  guide  to 
be  adopted  as  a  model,  but  as  an  example,  to  be  made  the  basis  of 
consideration  and  discussion. 

There  will  be  present  at  the  Congress,  representatives  of  the 
Australian  Colonies,  and  it  should  be  urged  upon  them  to  procure 
as  speedily  as  possible  from — 

Sydney,  Melbourne,  Adelaide, 

Tables  of  Prices  and  Wages,  exhibiting  fully  the  state  of  fact  pre- 
vailing hefore  and  subsequent  to  the  occurrence  of  the  gold  dis- 
coveries in  the  summer  of  1851. 

Similar  returns  should  also  be  obtained  from  San  Francisco 
(California),  and  from  Victoria  (Vancouver  Island). 

xn. 

The  purposes  of  this  Programme  may  here  terminate.  The 
Writer  does  not  presume  to  hope  that  he  has  succeeded  in  traversing, 
even  with  approximative  completeness,  the  wide  and  diversified 
expanse  of  topics  which  lay  before  him ;  but  at  least  he  ventures  to 
hope  that  the  suggestions  which  have  been  made  have  in  their 
support  recommendations  of  distinctness,  utility,  and  practical 
importance. 

As  arising  out  of  the  statements  and  facts  contained  in  the  pre- 
ceding Programme,  the  following  propositions  are  submitted  to  the 
Congress,  with  a  view  to  the  advancement  of  practical  results,  viz.: — 
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1.  That  by  Wages  be  meant  throughout  the  whole  inquiry  the 
iHoneg  parent  to  the  kbonrer  for  a  given  exertion:  that  aa 
far  aa  possible  it  is  desirable  to  ascertain  also  the  Utility 
▼alue  of  such  money  wages,  i.  0.,  the  quantity  and  quality  of 
the  Commodkies  obtainable  therefor  by  the  labourer. 

2.  That  the  subject  of  Prices  and  Wages,  aa  defined  in  the  pre- 
ceding Programme,  may  justly  and  advantageously  be  inves- 
tigated under  the  two  leading  divisions  of  a 

(a.)  Historical  Period,  extending  from  the  year  (say)  1400 

to  the  year  1790;  separating  these  890  years  into 

three  subdivisions,  viz.,  (1)  from  the  year  1400  to 

the  year  (say)  1670;— (2)  from  the  year  1570  to  the 

year  (say)  l700;--and  (8)  from  the  year  1700  to 

the  year  (say)  1790. 

(b.)  Contemporaneous  Period,  commencing  with  the  year 

1790,  as  marking  the  commencement  of  the  Bevolu- 

tionary  era,  be  divided  into  three  periods,  (1)  1790 

to  1816,  (2)  1817  to  1850,  (3)  1850  to  the  present 

time. 

8.  That  the  leading  object  of  the  inquiries  relating  to  the  ^H 

sub-period,  1400-1570,  should  be  the  establishment,  by  ample 

and  authentic  data,  of  the  two  fundamental  Units  of— (1)  the 

average  price  of  the  grain  most  commonly  used  for  human 

food  over  as  large  a  part  of  Europe  aa  possible ;  and  (2)  the 

average  wages  of  the  commoner  kinds  of  Agricultural  labour 

over  the  same  area. 

4.  That  the  leading  object  of  the  inquiries  relating  to  the  second 
sub-period,  1570^1700,  and  to  the  third  sub-period,  1700-1790, 
should  be  the  continuation  of  the  same  two  fundamental 
lines  of  evidence,  with  the  view  of  rendering  as  clear  and 
certain  as  possible  the  positive  data,  by  means  of  which  we 
may  estimate  the  effects  produced  on  Prices  and  Wages  by 
the  influx  of  tteasiure  from  the  New  World  in  the  sixteenth 
century. 

5.  That,  connected  with  and  collateral  to  these  two  fundamental 
lines  of  inquiry,  it  is  desirable  in  all  possible  cases  to  collect 
authentic  evidence  illustrative  of  the  prices  of  provisions, 
clothes,  furniture,  and  luxuries ;  the  prices  of  animals ;  the 
price  of  land  and  houses ;  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  the  wages 
of  artisan,  professional,  and  artistic  labour. 

6.  That  as  regards  the  Contemporaneous  Period^  1790,  to  the 
present  time,  the  first  object  should  be  to  continue  the  two 
fundamental  lines  of  evidence  as  described  in  the  second  of 
these  propositions,  and  to  continue  them  in  the  most  perfect 
form,  and  for  the  greatest  number  of  countries. 

2l2 
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7.  That  the  second  object  to  be  sought  as  regards  the  Contem- 
poraneous Period  is — (1)  to  seek  the  establishment  of  an 
accurate  historical  view  of  the  more  important  Changes  which 
have  taken  place  in  the  Prices  of  leading  commodities  and  in 
the  Wages  of  various  kinds  of  labour ;  and  (2)  to  seek  to  lay 
the  foundation,  bj  means  of  facts,  of  accurate  and  compre- 
hensive scientific  views  qf  the  operation,  at  the  same  time,  in 
different  countries  of  the  Economical  principles  which  affect 
prices  and  wages. 

8.  That  in  order  to  arrive  at  accurate  historical  views  of  the  more 
important  changes  (or  fluctuations)  which  have  taken  place  in 
the  Prices  of  Commodities  since  1790,  it  will  in  nearly  all 
cases,  be  sufficient  and  desirable  to  limit  the  investigation  to 
six  or  eight,  or  less,  of  the  largest  and  most  important  articles 
under  the  heads  of — 

Indigenous  articles  of  food. 

„  articles  of  raw  material. 

„  animals. 

Imported  articles  of  food. 

„       articles  of  raw  material. 

9.  That  in  connection  with  these  records  it  is  indispensable  that 
as  much  accompanying  information  as  possible  should  be 
given  relative  to  the  collateral  classes  of  evidence  referred  to 
in  Section  vit  (p.  485,  ante)  of  the  preceding  Programme. 

10.  That  in  investigating,  by  means  of  facts,  the  effect  since  1790 
of  Changes  in  Prices  and  Wages,  we  may  with  most  advan- 
tage specifically  direct  our  inquiries  in  nearly  all  cases  towards 
ascertaining  the  country  and  period  in  and  at  which  the 
Common  Labourer  has  been  or  is  able  to  command,  in  the 
most  marked  degree — 

(a.)  The  highest  and  most  advancing  wages. 

(5.)  The  best  and  most  improving  shelter,  food  and  clothing. 

11.  That  considering  the  discoveries  of  Gold,  Silver,  and  cinnabar 
which  have  taken  place  in  several  parts  of  the  world  since 
1848,  it  is  especially  desirable  and  important  to  ascertain,  by 
means  of  accurate  statistics  of  prices  and  wages,  the  com- 
mercial and  economical  effects  which  have  been  (and  may  be) 
produced  by  these  discoveries. 

12.  That  for  the  purposes  of  comparison  between  the  Precious 
Metals  and  Grain,  a  scientific  expression  of  the  average 
Prices  of  the  Grain  most  commonly  used  as  human  food,  must 
of  necessity  include  the  average  annual  results  of  a  period 
of  not  less  than  Fift^  years, 

18.  That  in  order  to  construct  a  datum  line  of  comparison  from 
which  to  measure  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  since 
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the  recent  Discoveries,  it  will,  as  a  general  role,  be  sufficient 
to  ascertain  the  figures  which  fairly  represent  the  average 
results  for  each  of  the  Ten  years  1841-50,  but  excluding  the 
prices  of  Grain  from  this  proposition. 

14.  That  in  carrying  into  effect  the  proposition  just  laid  down 
(prop.  11),  the  details  and  methods  described  in  Section  x 
(p.  490,  ante),  of  the  preceding  Programme,  may  be  adopted 
with  advantage,  subject  to  needful  local  modifications. 

16.  That  in  the  countries  which  produce  the  New  Gold,  it  is 
desirable  that  Tables  of  Prices  and  Wages,  on  the  principles 
pointed  out  in  Section  xi  (p.  492,  ante),  should  be  constructed 
in  Sydney  (Australia),  Melbourne  (Australia),  Adelaide 
(Australia),  San  Francisco  (California),  Victoria  (Vancouver's 
Island),  and  Tasmania. 

16.  That  it  is  desirable  that  early  measures  should  be  taken  for 
the  construction,  on  the  principles  pointed  out  in  Section  x 
(p.  490,  ante),  of  Tables  of  Prices  and  Wages,  at 

Hamburg,        Bordeaux,        New  York,        Philadelphia, 
Paris,  Cadiz,  Boston,  New  Orleans, 

for  each  of  the  Ten  years  1841-50,  and  for  each  of  the  yean 

since  elapsed. 

17.  That  a  special  representation  be  made  from  this  Congress  to 
the  authorities  of  the  Colonies  of  New  South  Wales,  Victoria, 
South  Australia,  Tasmania,  West  Australia,  and  New  Zea- 
land, pointing  out  the  extreme  desirableness  and  importance 
of  an  early  compilation  in  those  colonies  (if  possible  an 
official  compilation),  of  the  statistics  of  Prices  and  Wages 
pointed  out  in  this  Programme,  as  adopted  by  the  present 
Congress. 

That  a  similar  representation  be  made  to  the  authorities 
of  New  Columbia,  and  also  a  similar  representation  to  the 
American  Government  as  regards  California. 

18.  That  the  Congress  be  requested  to  submit  to  the  special 
consideration  of  the  Statietical  and  Oeographical  Society  qf 
New  York  the  propositions  adopted  by  this  Fourth  Section, 
as  regards  Prices  and  Wages,  and  invite  the  early  and  active 
co-operation  of  that  eminent  body  in  prosecuting  the  inquiries 
there  referred  to. 

19.  That  a  similar  communication  be  made  to  M.  Chevalier, 
M.  le  Play,  and  M.  Levasseur,  of  Paris,  writers  already  so 
eminent  in  this  particular  class  of  subjects. 

20.  That  as  far  as  possible  the  results  of  the  inquiries  now 
recommended  be  reported  to  the  next  session  of  the  Inter- 
national Statistical  Congress. 
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(X.) — ^Tabulab  CLAflnncATioif  adopted  tn  titttk  ffolwm$  of  ^  Histoiy  of 
^  Prices''  (1867),  m  n^onb  Pucn  md  Waob  tii  lf€0oiirM,  tJt  the 
CoUmjf  nf  Vietona  (^«Knifia),  1850-6,  M^^Mtol  tn  Paruffrapk  xi  ante, 
Of  lib  .fioMi  0/  oMtdogoM*  Betmmt  to  be  oUamed  m  other  Gold  Prodmdmg 
ComUriee. 


I. — SvUdiuff  and  Mining  MaleriaU. 

1.  Bricks,  Englub,  per  1,000. 

2.  „       Colonial,  per  1,000. 

8.  Iron  and  Ironmongery.   Hoop  iron, 

per  too. 
4.  „  Iron  BhoveU*  per  dos. 

6.  „  Iron  picks,  per  doz. 

6.  „  Camp  oyens,  per  ton. 

7.  Slatea.     "  Ladies,"  per  1,000. 

8.  ^        ''« Conntenea,"  per  1,000. 

9.  „         "  DucheiMB,"  per  1,000. 

10.  Timber.     Deals,  red  11  X  3,  per  ft. 

11.  w  w  9X8,  per  ft. 

II. — Colonial  Produce, 

12.  Coffee.     Java,  per  lb. 

13.  Bioe.     Java,  per  cwt. 

14.  Sugar.     Java,  brown,  per  ton. 

15.  M         Manilla  ration,  per  ton* 

16.  „         Loaf,  Englisb,  per  ion. 

17.  Tea.     Congou,  per  chest. 

18.  „       Hjson,  per  cnest. 

19.  Tobocoo.    Negrohead,  per  lb. 

in.'^ciomng. 

20.  Woollens  broad  doths. 

21.  Slop  clothing. 

22.  Boots  and  shoes. 


IV. — Li^[norw. 


23.  Beer.     Burton  ale,  per  hogshead. 

24.  „       Other  ale,  per  hogshead. 

25.  Spirita.  Brandy,  MarteU's  (in  bond), 

per  gallon. 
86.      „        Bom,  West  India  (m  bond), 
per  gallon. 

27.  TVines.    Champagne,  per  doaen. 

28.  „         Claret,  per  dozen. 

29.  „  Port>  per  pipe. 
80.      „  „     per  doKn. 
31.      „         Sherry,  per  pipe. 

v. — Sundries. 

82.  Candles.     Sperm,  per  lb. 

88.      „  Composition,  per  lb, 

84.  Soap.     Liverpool,  per  cwt. 

85.  Blacking,  per  dozen. 


VL — AgricuUwrol  Produce. 

36.  Wheat,  per  bnsheL 

37.  Barley,  per  bushel. 

38.  Oats,  per  bnsheL 

39.  Hay,  per  ton. 

40.  Floor.     First  qnality,  per  ton. 

41.  „         Second  quality,  per  ton. 

42.  Bread  (retail),  per  4  lb.  VmL 

YIT. — Cfraging  Prodmce, 

43.  Bullocks,  fiit,  each. 

44.  „         working,  per  pair. 

45.  Cows  and  heifers,  each. 

46.  Wethers,  each. 

47.  Butchers'  Meat,  Beef  ^retail),  per  lb. 

„  Mutton  (retail),  per  IK 

VIII. — Dairy  Produce, 

48.  Butter,  fresh,  per  lb. 

49.  „       salt,  per  lb. 

50.  Cheese,  per  lb. 

51.  Milk,  per  quart. 

52.  Eggs^  per  doien. 

IX. — Farmyard  Produce. 

53.  Oeese,  each. 

54.  Turkeys,  each. 

55.  Ducks,  per  couple. 

56.  Fowls,  per  couple. 

Hi'-^Qarden  Prodmee. 

57.  Potetoefl^  whdesale,  per  cwt 

58.  „  retail,  per  lb. 

59.  Onions,  per  cwt. 

60.  „       per  lb. 

61.  Carrots,  per  bunch. 

62.  Turnips^  per  boncli. 

63.  Cabbages,  each. 

XI. — Chrazing  and  Pastoral  Labour. 

64.  Shepherds,  with  rations,  per  annum. 

65.  Hut -keepers,    with     rations,    per 


66.  Bullock    Drivers,    on   mads,  with 
rations,  per  week. 
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XLL-^Farm  Lahour. 

67.  Married  Couples,  with  ralaons,  per 

annom. 

68.  Bullock    Driven,  oi^   fiums,   with 

ratioDB,  per  week. 

69.  Farm  Labooren,  with  rationB,  per 

week. 

XIII. — Toum  Labour, 

70.  Qtooiiib,  with  rations,  per  annum. 

71.  Qardenert,  with  rations,  per  annum. 

72.  Men  Cooks,  with  rations,  per  toeek. 

73.  Waiters,  with  rations,  per  week. 

XrV.— 2tr^i»a»  Labour. 

74.  Carpenters,  per  day. 

75.  Blacksmiths,  per  day. 

76.  Masons,  per  day. 

77.  Bricklayers,  per  day. 

78.  Wheelwrights,  per  day. 

79.  Sailors'  Voyage  to  England. 

XV. — Domeetie  SeroanU, 

80.  Female  Servants  of  all  work,  per 

annum. 

81.  Housemaids,  per  annum. 

82.  Laundrymaids,  per  annum. 
88.  Nursemaids,  per  annum. 
84.  Cooks  (female),  per  annum. 


XVI.— iVietf  <2f  €hld  and  Bank 
Betume. 

85.  Gold,  per  onnc^  per  troy. 

86.  Insurance  of  Gold  to  London,  flree 

of  war  risk,  per  cent. 

87.  Insurance  of  Gold  to  London,  toith 

war  risk,  per  cent. 

88.  Exchange  on  London,   Banks  sell 

drafts  on  London,  80  days  per 
cent. 

89.  Victoria  Banks,  Bank  Note  Cxrca- 

lation,  millions. 

90.  Victoria  Banks,  Bills   under    Dis- 

count, millions. 


XVII.— JSofe  of  InUreH,  S^. 

91.  Money  Market,  Bates  of  Discount, 

Bills   not    above   95  days    per 
cent. 

92.  Money  Market,  Rates  of  Discount, 

BiUs  above  95  days  per  cent. 

93.  Money  Market,  Interest  on  over- 

drawn Accounts,  per  cent. 

94.  Money  Markets,  Interest  on  Mort- 

gage of  Land,  per  cent. 

95.  General    State    of    Trade ;    short 

descriptive  sentente. 
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Obsebyatioks  on  the  present  and  recent  Condition  of  the  Fikakgeb 
of  Austria.  J5y  J.  E.  Hobn  (Paris),  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Statistical  Society  of  London,  S[c.y  Sfc. 

[M.  Horn,  whose  reputation  as  one  of  the  most  accomplished  writers 
on  Political  Economy  and  Finance  has  been  established  bj  a  succes- 
sion of  important  works*  has  contributed  to  the  '^  Journal  des 
"  Economistes,"  for  September,  1860,  a  Paper  on  the  Present  and 
Eecent  Condition  of  the  Finances  of  Austria.  From  this  paper  we 
have  made  several  extracts,  under  the  assurance  that  at  the  present 
moment  not  only  is  the  information  afforded  of  the  highest  interest, 
but  also  that  the  authority  under  which  it  appears  is  entitled  to  our 
best  attention.  In  the  long  series  of  valuable  memoirs  which  enrich 
the  "  Journal  des  Economistes,"  few  have  appeared  more  seasonably 
opportune  as  regards  both  subject  and  author. — Ed.  S,  J.] 

In  the  following  statement  M.  Horn  gives  a  general  view  of  the 
subject.t 

"  Un  certain  esprit  d'6conomie  routini^re  et  d'honn^tet^  rela- 
tive avait  done  p^n6tr6  jusque  dans  la  gestion  financi^re  de  I'empire 
d'Autriche :  ou  ne  for9ait  pas  les  recettes,  et  Ton  parvint  n^anmoius 
a  les  faire  sufiSre  aux  besoins  de  I'^tat;  le  Tr^sor  commen9ait  a 
rentrer  dans  une  situation  normale.  Le  contre-coup  de  la  revolution 
de  Juillet  interrompit  ces  beaux  commencements  gr&ce  surtout  a 
I'augmentation  des  d^penses  Militaires  n^essit^e  par  les  mouve- 
ments  populaires  en  Italic  et  en  Gallicie.  Aussi,  malgr6  la  sensible 
progression  des  Eecettes,  qui,  de  12,000,000Z.  en  1831,  arrivent  a 
13,000,000/.  en  1834,  les  exercices  r^unis  de  1831  h.  1835  laissent  un 
deficit  de  7,000,000Z.  environ.  Peu  ^  peu  s'effacent  pourtant  lea 
demi&res  traces  de  ces  perturbations  politiques ;  aux  Deficits  qu'elles 
out  produits  et  maintenus  succede  une  veritable  prosp^rit^  financiere. 
Entre  1836  et  1843,  les  recettes,  par  une  progression  naturelle  et 
continue,  s'^levent  de  14,000,000Z.  k  15,000,000/.,  tandis  que  les 
d^penses,  de  13,000,500/.  en  1836,  ne  s'accroissent,  jusqu*en  1842, 
que  de  1*6  millions  environ  par  exercice.  Poiu:  les  huit  exercices 
r6unis  de  1836  k  1842,  Texc^dant  d^passe  la  somme  de  5,000,000/.; 

*  The  "  Annuaire  Intemational  da  Credit  Pablique  "  (M.  Quillamnin  and  Co., 
8vo.,  5  ft,),  by  M.  Horn,  has  already  appeared  for  the  years  1859  and  1860, — 
and  is  a  pablication  of  great  value.  M.  Horn  is  not  a  Frenchman,  but  a  native 
of  Hungary,  and  a  remarkable  example  of  the  versatile  accomplishments  of  the 
Maygnr  race. 

t  Tlie  Austrian  currency  has  been  converted  throughout  into  gUrlin^  % 
2  florins  «  £. 
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ce  fait  eat  d'aatant  plus  remarquable  k  c6t6  dea  fortes  sommes  qui 
commencent  k  ^tre  consacr^es  aux  constructioBS  de  chemins  de  fer. 
Ge  sont  ces  d^penses  productives  seules  qui,  dans  lea  trois  ezercices 
suivants,  produisent  un  deficit  de  1,600,000Z.  environ ;  en  les  d^fal- 
quant,  ou  obtient  pour  la  triennale  un  exc^dant  de  recettes  de 
3,000,000^.  Aussi,  la  rente  Autrichienne  est-elles  au-dessus  du  pair ; 
les  notes  de  la  Banque  de  Yienne  obtiennent,  centre  especes,  une 
prime  de  1^  k  2%\  les  emprunts  de I'^tat  se  negocient  tres-avan- 
tageusement. 

"  La  construction  des  voies  Ferries,  Taquisitiou  du  materiel 
roulant  et  les  premiers  essais  du  T61egraphe  electrique  absorbent  en 
1847,  environ  3,500,000?.;  ils  contribuent  ainsi  pour  une  part  tres- 
large  au  deficit  de  4,200,000/.,  que  laisse  cet  exercice.  Ces  depenses 
productives  n'en  sont  pourtant  pas  la  cause  unique ;  la  disette  et  la 
crise  commerciale  dont  soufire  TBurope  entiere,  s'aggravent  pour 
rAutricbe  des  agitations  populaires  dont  Tltalie  est  travaillee,  par 
suite  des  r^forraes  lib^rales  que  tente  Pie  IX.  Ces  agitations  n^ces- 
sitent  dans  la  Lombardie-Y^n^tie  un  plus  grand  deploiement  de 
forces  militaires ;  Tann^e  pr^cedente,  Tincorpcration  de  la  ville  libre 
de  Cracovie  et  les  agitations  de  la  GbUicie, — coiiteuses  en  outre  a 
cause  des  princes  que  le  gouvemement  paternel  de  ce  *  bon  ' 
Ferdinand  I®^  paye  aux  paysans  pour  cbaque  t^te  de  noble  qu'ils 
coupent, — avaient  agi  deja  dans  le  m^me  sens;  les  depenses  Mili- 
taires qui,  pendant  dix  ans,  s'etaient  maintenues  entre  5,000,000Z. 
6,200,000/.,  montent,  en  1847,  7,300,000/.  Naturellement,  elles  ne 
redescendent  pas  en  1 848  et  1849 ;  bien  au  contraire,  raccroissement 
des  depenses  s'aggrave  alors,  par  suite  des  revolutions  d'ltalie  et  de 
Hongrie,  d'une  forte  diminution  des  recettes:  de  15,000,000/. — 
15,400,000/.  qu'elles  avaient  6t6  avant  1848,  les  recettes  s'abaissent 
d'un  coup  k  11,200,000/.  en  1848,  et  ne  remontent  encore  qu'k 
14,300,000/.  en  1849.  Les  budgets  de  ces  trois  ann6es  cloturent 
forc^ment  en  deficit." 

"  Le  plus  clair,  sous  le  rapport  financier,  dans  les  reformes 
tent^es  ou  r^alis^es  depuis  dix  ans  en  Autriche,  c'est  le  complet 
effacement  de  cet  esprit  d^economie  ou  de  r^gularit^  stationnaire  du 
moins,  qui,  avant  1848,  avait  preside  k  la  gestion  financicre  de 
Tempire. 

''  Depuis  1850,  ce  n'est  pas  Tempereur  seul  qui,  pour  les  depenses 
de  Tarm^e,  par  exemple,  la  seule  brancbe  des  services  publics  dont 
FraD9oi8-JoBepb  s'occupe  s^rieusement,  n'a  pas  k  tenir  compte  des 
ressources  du  pays  ni  des  devis  de  radministration ;  il  s'est  ^tabli 
entre  les  ministeres  une  sorte  de  tolerance  r6ciproque,  gr&ce  k 
laquelle  chacun  peut  k  son  gre  forcer  les  exigences  de  son  budget, 
k  la  seule  condition  de  laisser  la  mdme  liberty  k  ses  collegues.  On 
fermiit  ainsi  mutuellement  les  yeux,  et  Ton  se  r^uuissait  pour  les 
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fermer  aux  bureaux  de  coutr61e.  Le  lecteur  derine  aiaemeot  oa 
derait  oondnire  une  gestion  financi^re  dirig^  par  uue  coalition  de 
oomplicefl  Tolontaireineiit  aveuglea. 

''  Elle  a  abouti^ — noua  passons  sur  las  affaires  a  la  Eyuatten, 
dans  lesquelles  nous  voulons  bien  ne  voir  que  de  scaudaleuaes  excep- 
tioDB, — elle  a  abouti  a  uu  accroissement  des  depenaes  hora  de  toute 
proportion  avec  les  facultes  contributiyes  du  pays,  aussi  bien  qu'avec 
lea  services  rendus.  Si  Ton  compare  le  montaat  des  Depemes  ditee 
ordinaires  k  la  veille  de  la  Revolution  de  mars  (1847),  et  k  la  reille 
de  la  guerre  d'ltalie  (1858),  voici  les  cbifi&es  que  Ton  obtient : — 


IMpenietOrdiDairat. 

1847. 

1858. 

T^fftemile  

£ 
516,640 

1,643,115 

183,098 

1,135,529 

1,239,629 

491,683 

249,073 

242,950 
6,296,810 

4,537,721 
289,108 

54,492 

£ 
668,905 

2,613,657 
215,058 
1,843,974 
2,504,390 
1,563,002 

568,449 

1,003,306 

9.708,476 

645,500 

9,596,328 
359,665 

385,270 

£ 

152,266 

970,54a 
31,960 

708.445 
1,264,761 

i.o7i,3»9 
319.375 

760,356 
.4,057.466 

5,058,607 
70,557 

330.778 

Pr.et. 
29-5 

Minist^re  de  rint^rieiir 

59-1 

„        des  Affaires  Etrang.  .... 

„        da  Coraraeroe,  &c 

„        des  Finances  

••        de  la  Justice 

17-5 

62-4 

102-0 

217-9 

„        da  calte  et  de  l'In-1 
stniction  Pabliqae  j 

de  la  Police 

128-2 
312-9 

Ann^ 

Marine 

64-4 

Dette  Pablique    

111-5 

Bareauz  de  contrdle   

24-4 

Divers 

308-8 

Ensemble 

16,879,848 

31,675,980* 

14,796,13* 

87*6 

*  Ce  total  ofliciel  d^passe  de  172,000/.  le  chiffre  ^galement  officiel  donn^  dans 
notre  Anmudrej  le  chiffre  d-dessos  ayant  6U  pabli6  olterieorement,  U  est  mbis 
doute  le  moins  inexact  des  deox. 


"  La  Liste  Civile,  le  Ministere  de  TExt^rieur  et  le  contr61e,  qui, 
tous  ensemble,  ne  prennent  en  1847  que  1,000,0007.  ou  5*8  %  du 
total  des  d^penses,  sent  les  seuls  chapitres  ou  Taugmentation  soit 
relativement  modeste.  II  convient  de  faire  remarquer  que  I'alloca- 
tion  budg^taire  de  670,000/.,  ne  represents  aucunement  le  total  des 
Charge$  que  I'entretien  de  la  Eamille  Begnante  impose  au  pays; 
celle-ci  est  pouryue,  en  outre,  de  Tastes  domaines  dont  la  valeur  et  le 
revenu  ont  double  peut-6tre  en  ces  dix  demieres  annSes.  Si  lea 
d6penses  pour  la  representation  k  rextSrieur  n*oDt  augments  que 
de  17'4i5%,  les  services  de  ce  dSpartement  ont  diminuS  dans  une 
proportion  bien  autrement  forte.  Pendant  plus  de  trente  ans, 
rAutriche  du  Prince  de  Mettemicb  avait  domiue  dans  les  Conseils 
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de  TEorope;  qui  la  reconnattrait  dans  TAutriclie  da  Comte  de 
Bechberg,  atteinte  d'une  extinction  presque  complete  de  voix  P  La 
remarque  s'applique  aussi  aux  bureau  de  contr61e;  jadis  un  m^car 
nisme  aussi  important  qu'efficaoe,  ils  ont  d^gen^r6  en  une  yeritable 
sinecure,  et  cela  dans  le  sens  le  plus  strict  de  mot,  puis  qu*ils  n'ont 
cure  de  rien :  quand  its  derraient  yeiller  partout  \  T^conomie,  ils 
laissent  partout  les  comptes  de  d^enses  s'enfler  outre  mesure. 

"  II  ressort,  en  effet,  du  tableau  qui  precede  combien  peu  est 
fondle  Topinion  qui  attribue  les  embarras  financiers  de  TAutriclie  k 
raccroissement  seul  de  son  Budget  Militaire,  Eelatiyement  Taug- 
mentation  duo-d^cennale  54' 18%  pour  I'Arm^e  de  Terre  seule, 
et  64*43  %,  si  Ton  y  ajoute  la  Marine, — ^y'est  moins  forte  que  pour 
la  plupart  des  autres  departments.  On  pourrait  m^me  trouver  que 
la  progression  du  Budget  Militaire  n'a  pas  marcb^  h  pas  ^gal  avec 
celle  des  autres  ministeres  en  1847, 1'arm^  absorbe  62*9  millions 
sur  une  d^pense  de  16,8000,000?.,  soit  37*30%  ;  en  1858,  la  quote- 
part  n'est  que  de  32*69%,  pour  Tarmfe  et  la  marine  r^unis,  ou 
m^me  que  de  30*65  %  pour  I'armee  seule. 

''  La  Dette,  le  chapitre  le  plus  coiiteaux  apres  Tarm^e,  a  yu  son 
allocution  augmenter  dans  une  {m)portion  bien  autrement  forte  (de 
5,000,000/.,  ou  de  111*5  %).  II  est  vrai  que  rarm6e  entre  pour  une 
large  part  dans  cat  accroissement-U,  mais  pour  une  part  seulement. 
Les  autres  depenses,  en  dehors  de  Tarm^  et  de  la  dette,  ont  mont^ 
ensemble  de  6,000,000?.  k  12,000,000?.;  Taugmentation  est  done  de 
5,600,000?.  ou  de  94  %,  c'est-i-dire  presque  aussi  forte  que  celle  de 
la  dette,  et  beaucoup  plus  forte  que  Taugmentation  du  Budget 
Militaire. 

'*  Sans  adherer  le  moins  du  monde  k  la  mauyaise  plaisanterie  qui 
proclame  rimp6t  le  meilleur  des  placements  possible,  nous  ne 
pousBons  cependant  pas  le  rigorisme  jusqu'd.  condamner  d'une  fa^on 
absolue  tout  accroissement  des  depenses  publiques :  il  pent  j  ayoir 
des  accroissements  paifaitement  legitimes  et  pleinement  ticonda. 
Mais  ni  Tune  ni  T autre  ^pithete  ne  sent  applicable  a  la  progression 
des  depenses  publiques  en  Autricbe.  Four  s'en  conyaincre,  il  suffit 
de  se  demander  qu'elle  a  6t6  la  cause  et  quel  est  r^sultat  de  cette 
surcharge  impost  aux  populations. 

*'  La  cause  premiere  en  est  dans  le  r^e  de  la  monarchic  tmitaire, 
centralis^e  et  absolutiste  k  Texc^,  que  le  Miniature  Bach-Schwar- 
Eenberg  youlait  realiser  k  tout  prix.  Dans  ce  but,  toute  liberty  et 
toute  actiyite  autonome  deyaient  6tre  enley^es  aux  proyinces,  aux 
d^partements,  aux  communes,  k  I'indiyidus  pour  augmenter  d'autant 
le  nombre  et  61argir  d'autant  le  cercle  d'action  des  organes  adminis- 
tratifs,  judiciaires,  poUciers ;  sous  le  rapport  budgetaire,  ce  syst&me 
se  traduit  par  un  accroissement  de  d^enses  qui  est  de  59%  au 
Ministire  de  VInterieury — de  218  %  au  Minister©  de  la  t7ti*ifetf,— de 
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313  %  au  Ministere  de  la  Folice,  Pour  maintenir  de  force  oe 
regime,  fonci^rement  antipathique  k  rimmense  majority  des  popula- 
tions, il  fallait,  en  temps  de  paix,  doubler  Teffectif  de  Tannee,  et  en 
tenir  constamment  une  grande  partie  but  le  pied  de  guerre :  oela  se 
Iraduit,  au  point  de  vue  budgetaire,  en  un  accroissement  de  64% 
Bur  les  d6pen8e8  militaires.  Les  ressources  dites  ordinaires,  quoique 
'  forcees  '  k  Teztreme,  ne  pouvant  pas  progresser  k  pas  6gal  avec  cea 
charges,  il  fallait  emprunter,  emprunter  partout,  emprunter  toujourBy 
emprunter  k  tout  prix,  et  yoilA  comment,  en  douze  ans,  la  charge 
annuelle  de  la  dette  publique  s'est  accrue  de  111-6  %. 

"  Le  but  auquel  on  faisait  tons  ces  sacrifices  a-t-il  au  moins  ^te 
atteint  P  A  d6faut  de  toute  autre  justification  cette  politique 
d'6puisement  financier  des  populations  peut-elle  se  targuer  de 
1* equivoque  absolution  d'un  succes  m6me  6ph^m^re  ?  Aucunement, 
repondent  les  faits  avec  une  incontestibilit^  ^rasante.  L*Autriche 
a  vouler,  par  les  liens  de  Tabsolutisme  centralisateur,  serrer  plus 
fortement  autour  du  tr6ne  des  Habsbourg  les  diverses  provinces 
k  lui  soumises :  elle  se  trouve,  par  le  fait  m^me  de  cette  politique, 
diminu6e  d'une  de  ses  plus  belles  provinces  la  Lombardie.  Elle  a 
voulu,  pur  la  fusion  violente  de  ses  h^t^rogenes  ^l^ments  constituti&y 
devenir  unie  et  forte :  elle  est  k  Tint^rieur  plus  divis^e  que  jamais,  et 
les  plus  important  de  ses  '  pays  de  la  couronne,'  ceux  pr6cisement 
que  la  centralisation  nivellatrice  pretendait  rattacher  k  tout  jamais  a 
la  monarchic  unitaire,  la  Y^n6tie,  la  Hongrie,  la  Croatie,  la  Tran* 
sylvanie,  sent  des  aujourd'hui  en  insurrection  morale,  6piant  le 
moment  de  faire  passer  Tinsurrection  dans  le  domaine  des  faits. 
L'Autriche  a  voulu,  enfin,  par  la  concentration  forc^  de  tons  sea 
^Mments  de  puissance,  ^tre  forte,  par  ^k  influente  et  respecte  en 
Europe :  jamais  son  r61e  n'a  6t4  plus  r6duit,  son  impuissance  plus 
notoire." 

Mr.  Horn  next  adverts  to  the  classes  of  ordinary  and  extra- 
ordinary Expenditure  and  Eesources : — 

''  Dans  les  donn^es  qui  precedent,  nous  n'avons  tenu  compte 
toutefois  que  des  Depenses  dites  ordinaires  de  Texercice  1858,  les 
seules  pour  lesquelles  I'^poque  d'avant  1848  ofire  des  points  de 
comparison.  Mais,  a  c6t6  de  ces  depenses,  on  a  vu  depuis  lors  s'en 
introduire  et  se  maintenir  d'une  fa9on  permanente  deux  autres  cat^ 
gories :  les  Depenses  Extraordinaire  et  Us  Depenses  Speeiales.  En 
1858,  les  premieres  se  sent  61ev6es  k  400,000/.,  les  secondes  k 
9,000,000/.  Ajoutons  les  a  celles  de  la  premiere  categoric,  et  nous 
arrivons  k  un  total  de  Depenses  de  41,000,000/.;  Taugmentation 
reeHe  sur  Texercice  1847  n'est  done  plus  de  15,000,000/.,  ou  de 
^^'7  %i  comme  la  fit  ressortir  notre  tableau  ci-dessus,  .mow  bien  de 
24,000,000/.,  ou  de  142*2  %.     Nulle  part  en  Europe  les  depenses 
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publiques  n'ont  suivi  une  marche  aussi  rapidement  ascendante, 
quoique  pas  un  seul  Etat  peut-^tre  n'ait  rnanqu^,  en  ces  dix  dernieres 
aim^,  de  faire  correspondre  raccroissement  dee  d^penaes  publiques 
auz  progres  r^ls  ou  supposes  de  la  prosp^rit^  nationale. 

*'  Une  autre  consideration  encore  ne  doit  pas  ^tre  negligee  par 
quiconque  yeut  se  rendre  un  compte  y^ridique  de  la  progression  des 
d^penses  publique  en  Autriche :  la  comparison  que,  pour  simpMer 
la  question  et  pour  mettre  k  I'abri  notre  impartiality,  nous  avons 
6tablie  entre  I'ann^e  qui  a  pr6c6de  la  revolution  de  1848,  et  le  ann^e 
qui  a  pr^ed6  la  guerre  d'ltalie,  n'ezprime  pas  arec  toute  Texactitude 
qu'on  pourrait  eziger  en  pareille  matiere  ce  que  c6ute  la  Nouvelle-' 
Autriche.  .  Les  ann^s  prises  pour  points  de  comparison  sont  Tune 
et  Tautre  exceptionnelles,  mais  pas  dans  le  m6me  sens.  En  1847, 
par  des  causes  signalees  plus  haut,  les  charges  publiques  d^passent  le 
niveau  mojen  de  oette  6poque ;  en  1858,  en  les  '  force,'  dans  le  sens 
contraire  pour  mieux  faire  croire  k  T^losion  d'une  nouvelle  ^re 
financiere  qui  doit  6tre  inaugur^e,  le  1^  Janvier,  1859,  par  le  simul- 
acre  d'une  reprise  des  paiements  k  la  Banque  de  Yienne.*  Si, 
au  lieu  de  ces  deux  anuses  exceptionelles,  nous  comparons  entre  elles 
les  moyennes  des  ann^s  1845  et  1846,  d'une  part,  des  annees  1856 
et  1857,  d'autre  part,  nous  arrivons  aux  r^sultats  que  voici : 


If oyenne  des  Exercioes. 

Classss. 

1845.46. 

1856.57. 

Acomflsements. 

D^penses  ordixudre! 

£ 
15,803,057 

£ 
32,303,227 

1,514,056 

13,482,424 

£ 
16,500,170 

„        extraordiziaire  .... 
„        sp^iales 

1,514,056 
13,482,124 

Entemble  

15,803,057 

47,299,407 

31,496.350 

"  Soit  un  accroissement  de  199*3  % ;  en  d'autres  termes,  dans  le 
court  espace  de  dix  a  douze  ans,  les  defenses  publiques  ont  triple  en 
Autriche. 

"  Ainsi,  de  1846  k  1847,  le  total  des  Bessources  k  la  disposition 
du  Tr^sor  monte  de  16,000,000^.  k  42,000,000^.,  mais  il  y  a  dans 
qe  dernier  total  224  millions^  de  Bessources  Extraordinaire  et 
12,000,000Z.  de  Bessources  SpecialeSf  dues  aux  Emprwnts^  aux  aliena- 
tions. Bestent  27,000,000/.  de  Bevenus  dits  ordinairesy  ce  que  les 
constitue  en  augmentation  de  11,000,000/.  sur  les  revenus  de  1846. 
Mais,  dana  ce  chifire,  entre,  par  exemple,  rimp6t  du  revenu,  intro- 

*  '*  On  a  sa  depuia  oe  que  significait  la  dimmation  des  d(^penfles  publiques  en 
1868;  elle  a  6t6  oompens^  et  Hen  an  delH  par  r^miaaion  elandeHine  de  11,000,000{. 
d'obligationt." 
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iduii;  Benlemeni  depnis  1850,  poor  1,000,0002.;  la  HoDgrie  aeule 
fournit  620,0002.  en  Imp6t  de  eonsammation,  11,000,0002.  du  chef  da 
monopole  da  TabaCf  et  200,0002.  environ  pour  Timbre,  aoit  ensemble 
2,000,0002.  poor  troifl  ImpSts  Indirect^  qni,  avant  1848,  lui  ayaient 
6te  entierement  inconnus.  La  m^rne  remarque  s'applique,  ea  grande 
partie,  a  la  Lombardie-Y6n6tie,  qui  a  d4  egalemeat  expier  aa  defidte 
de  1849  par  la  surcharge  d'impdta  nouveauz ;  entre  autres,  ou  lui  a 
Octroy^  depuia  cette  epoque  rimp6t  sur  la  Bierey  qu'ant^rieoiem^it 
eUe  avait  ignor^.  Ajoutez  rimp6t  aur  le  Sucre  indigene^  que  la 
monarchie  enti^re  connait  aeulement  depuia  1850,  la  aur-el^Tation 
g^n^raJe  quoique  in^gale  de  Timpdt  foncier, — noua  d^daignous  patler 
dea  '  creations '  et  dee  '  r^formes '  de  moindre  importance,  et  la  part 
qui  revient  au  progr^  naturel,  intrins^ue,  dans  Taccroiaaementa  da 
revenu  public,  ae  trouve  reduit  k  dea  proportions  plus  que  modeatea. 

''  Un  chapitre  au  budget  de  JBecettes^  cependant,  montre  un 
aceroisaement  conaid^ble ;  la  Loterie  n»a  donn^  en  1846  que 
500,0002.  de  revenu  net,  tandis  qu'en  1857  on  lui  a  fait  rendre 
700,0002.  Cette  branche  du  aervioe  public,  si  6minemment  morale 
et  moralisatrice,  a  et^  cultivee  par  le  gouvemement  n6o-Autrichien 
avec  un  zele,  uix  d^vouement  dont  les  repr^sentanta  de  Tordre,  de  la 
morale  et  de  la  religion  sont  seuls  capables ;  des  agencea  de  jeu  ont 
6t^  ^tablis  jusque  dans  les  localites  les  moins  populeuses,  et  de  fortes 
primes  ont  particulierement  stimuli  le  zele  des  agents  imperiaux  et 
rojauz  charges  de  soutirer  par  le  jeu  le  dernier  groschen  {7\  c.)  du 
pauvre.  Aussi,  lea  enjeux  qui,  en  1850,  n'avaient  encore  ^te  que  de 
800,0002.,  se  sont-ils,  par  une  progression  rapide  et  continue,  Aleves 
en  1857  k  2,000,0002.,  aoit  un  aceroisaement  de  150%  environa. 
C'est  le  seul  progres  incontestable  que  le  regime  nouveau  ait  fait 
faire  aux  peuples  Autrichiens.  Encore,  ce  progres  profite-t-il  au 
Tr^sor  beaucoup  moins  qu'on  ne  Timaginerait.  En  1857,  les  gains 
ont  repris  114  millions  sur  lee  enjeux;  s'y  ajoutaient  1*6  millions 
pour  commissions  et  primes ;  le  Tr6sor  n'a  done  gard6  que  700,0002. 
aur  les  2,000,0002.  que,  par  les  moyens  les  plus  immoraux  et  les  plua 
ruineux  pour  lea  populations,  il  soutirait  aux  bourses  dea  plua 
mis^rables." 

The  Paper  refers,  in  the  next  place,  to  the  growth  of  the  Financial 
Deficits:— 

"  Mais,  ruaea  ou  violences,  corruptions  ou  ordonnances,  tons  cea 
mojens  6taient  impuissants,  on  le  comprend,  &  faire  tripler  en  dix 
ana  les  ressources  du  Tresor,  comme  nous  en  avons  vu  tripler  les 
charges.  Un  aceroisaement  aussi  fort  et  aussi  rapide  des  revenue 
publics  serait  une  presqu'impossibilit6,  m^me  dans  un  pays  qui 
avancerait  k  paa  de  g6ant  dans  la  vole  au  d^veUoppement  econo- 
mique ;  c'est  une  impossibility  absolue  sous  un  aysteme  qui,  en  meme 
tempa  que  la  liberte  politique,  comprime  tout  movement  apontan^, 
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tout  d^yeloppement  sani  et  fecond ;  sons  iin  gouyememe&t  qui,  dims 
sa  banqueroute,  entndne  celle  de  I'lmique  ^tablissement  de  credit  et 
mine  toute  Tactivit^  ^conomique  par  le  cours  forc6  des  bank-notes 
et  par  tons  les  inoonv^nients  ^crasants  de  Tagio.  Le  r^sultat  en  est 
que,  tout  en  tendant  a  Textrdme  et  jusqu'^  la  rompre  la  corde 
contributive  des  populations,  ou  ne  parvient  pas  h  joindre  les  deux 
bouts,  ne  f(it-ce  qu'approzimatiyement. 

^'  Des  renseignements  tout  a  fait  dignes  de  confianoe  font  Toir 
que  le  Deficit  s'est  ^l^ve : — 


£ 

En  1846  k  6,000,000 

„  1849  , 14,000,000 

„  1850  „  9,000,000 

„  1851  „  10,400,000 

„  1852  „  8,000,000 

„  1853  , 8,600,000 

„  1854  , 18,000,000 


£ 

En  1855  ^  19,000,000 

„  1856  „  11,100,000 

„  1857  „  10,000.000 

„  1858  „  4,000,000 


Ensemble  D^ti.,..  118,100,000 


"  Ou,  en  fnoyenncy  11,000,000^.  par  an  ;  e'esi  au  dela  de  deuc^tiers 
du  revenu  total  qu'avant  1848  le  Tresor  avait  pu  tirer  de  toute  la 
fnonarehie  I 

"  Pour  faire  £sice,  autant  que  possible,  k  des  Difieite  aussi  for^ 
midables,  le  gouvemement  rendait,  rien  moins  qu'arec  b^n^fioe,  les 
chemins  de  fer,  que  dans  ses  meilleurs  jours  il  avait  construit  k 
grands  frais.  Ge  furent,  en  1855,  les  r6seauz  Hongrois  et  Bob6mien, 
cM^s  a  la  Gompaigne  Franco-Autrichienne,  au  prix  de  200  millions 
de  francs ;  ce  f(it,  en  1856,  le  r^seau  Lombardo-Y^netien,  vendu  au 
credit  mobilier  Autrichien  pour  8,300,000/.;  ce  fCit,  en  1858,  la  ligne 
der  Sad,  c^d^  k  la  mSme  Compagnie  pour  10,000,000/.  G'est  encore 
dans  le  meme  but  qu'on  alienait  des  domaines  de  la  couronne  en 
Hongroie  et  en  Transylvanie,  qu'on  en  engageait  d'autres  k  la 
Banque  pour  15,000,000/.  Mais  c'etaient  des  gouttes  d'eau  ajant 
la  pretention  d'6tancher  une  insatiable  soif.  II  fallait  done  s'endetter 
constamment,  profond^ment,  jusqu'^  la  perte  complete  du  credit. 

'*  Le  Tessin  n'en  f&t  pas  moins  franchi,  '  Tempereur  £Edt  ce  que 
TempereurTeut,'  r^pondit  Fran9ois-Josepb  k  ceux  qui  fiient  entendre 
devant  lui  le  langage  de  la  raison.  On  sait  ce  que  co4ta  ce  coup  de 
t^  imperial,  sous  le  rapport  financier  settlement,  k  see  peuples. 
Une  s^rie  de  d^crets  publics  le  jour  m^me  de  la  declaration  de  guerre 
an  Fi^mont,  le  29  Ayril,  ou  pen  de  jours  apres  (7  et  18  Mai), 
yenaient  etendre  ou  sur^leyer  presque  tons  les  imp6ts,  si  larges  deji  et 
si  lourds.  L'imp6t  de  consommation  est  augments  de  20  ^ ;  le  sd 
est  rencberi  de  15  % ;  le  timbre,  le  droit  d'enregistrement,  d'hjpo- 
tbeques,  etc.,  ainsi  que  les  iasee^  subissent  une  sur^leyation  de 
25%  en  mojenne.  A  oes  aggrayations  d'impdts  indirects  s'en 
ajoutent  d'analogues  sur  les  imp6t8  directs;  Taugmentation  de  guerre 
est  de  i*  pour  rimp6t  foncier  et  Timpdt  des  lojers,  de  \^  pour 
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rimpdt  indofltriel  et  du  Terenu,  de  moiti^  ponr  rimp6t  (locatif) 
dit  des  classes.  II  va  presque  de  soi  que  ces  impdts  de  guerre 
surviTent  au  retablissement  de  la  paix ;  aujourd'hui  encore,  il  n'est 
pas  question  le  moins  du  monde  de  les  faire  cesser  dans  un  avenir 
plus  ou  moins  prochain.  Malgr6  cette  forte  surcliarge,  malgre  la 
courte  duree  de  la  guerre,  et  quoique  rAutriche  en  soit  sortie  aTec 
un  considerable  d^dommagement  que  le  Fi^mont  eut  k  lui  payer  pour 
la  cession  de  la  Lombardie,  I'exerctoe  1859,  d'apres  le  rapport  que 
▼ient  de  publier  la  *  Gaasette  de  Vienne '  (du  I*'  Septembre,  1850), 
cl6t  avee  Vinorme  Difieit  de  15,000,000/. 

On  the  subject  of  the  amount  of  the  Austrian  Debt,  and  tbe 
extent  of  the  Inconvertible  Paper  in  Circalation,  the  statements  are 
as  follows : — 

"  Une  r^cente  publication  officielle,  le  rapport  de  la  Commission 
institute  pour  I'examen  de  la  Dette,  jystifie  pleinement  cette  opinion. 
D'apres  ce  rapport,  TAutriche  doit  10,500,000?.  enMonnaie  Viennoise 
(wiener  Wahrunff);  un  milliard  82,000,000/.  en  monnaie  de  Conven- 
tion (Conventions  Miinze)  et  7,000,000/.  en  Monnaie  AtUriehienne ; 
k  quoi  s'ajoutent  34,500,000/.  m.  a.  pour  la  Dette  Flottante,  En 
ramenant  toutes  ces  obligations  au  taux  uniforme  d*une  dette  k  5% 
en  monnaie  actuelle  ou  monnaie  Autrichienne  (Oestreichische  W»h- 
rung),  on  obtient  un  total  de  227,000,000/.  =  5,670,178,830  francs. 
Ce  chiffre  est  plus  qiie  respectable.  Toutefois,  le  Ministre  des 
Finances  dans  une  note  publico  k  la  suite  du  rapport,  le  declare 
inf6rieur  de  6,300,000/.  au  total  qui  ressorterait  de  ses  tableaux  a  lui. 
Ensiiite,  la  commission  n'a  pas  compris  dans  ses  calculs  la  Dette 
Lombardo-Yenitienne  dont  le  compte  n'est  pas  etabli,  les  commis- 
saires  nomm^B  k  cette  fin  en  execution  du  traits  de  Zurich  n*  ayant 
pas  encore  termini  leur  travail ;  elle  a  laisse  de  cdt6  les  garanties 
d*int6r6ts  accord^s  a  diffi^rentes  compagnies,  parcequ'il  lui  plait  de 
regarder  les  d^penses  respectives  comme  de  simples  avances  qui 
pourraient  un  jour  Stre  rembours^es ;  elle  a  ^lagu^  les  dettes  des 
Etats  provinciaux  (aujourd'hui  supprim6s)  de  la  Basse-Autnche,  de 
la  Styrie  et  de  Ooritz,  parceque  la  question  de  savoir  si  elles  doivent 
Stre  comprises  dans  la  dette  g^nerale  de  la  monarchic,  est  encore 
pendante;  enfin,  la  commission  n'a  pas  tenu  compte  de  la  dette 
provenant  du  rachat  des  droits  seigneuriaux,  parceque  celle  dette, 
quoique  les  charges  en  soient  8upport6es  par  tons  les  contribuables 
indistinctement,  est  censte  constituer  une  dette  particuliere  de 
quelques  provinces. 

''  Des  calculs  approximatifs  mais  suffisamment  exacts  permettent 
de  porter  k  43,000,000/.  ou  44,000,000/.  le  montant  en  capital  de  ces 
errcurs  et  omissions;  le  total  de  la  Dette  s'^l^verait  ainsi,  somme 
ronde,  k  milliards  70,000,000/.  Mais  la  commission  a  arrets  ses 
investigations  k  la  date  du  31  D^mbre,  1858.     Nous  avons  signal^ 
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d^jl^  et  tout  le  moade  oompiend  d'apr^  oe  qu'on  a  vu  dans  les 
pr^c^dentes  ann^  normalea,  quelle  a  d^  6tre  en  1859  et  en  1860 
rinsufiSBanoe  des  ressouroes :  nous  restons  auodessous  de  lu  r^ite  en 
r^Yaluont  k  15,000,000/.  par  an,  eoit  ensemble  k  800  millionB  de 
florins.  Hs'agit,  cela  va  sans  dire,  de  I'accroissement  de  la  Dette 
Mottante,  en  dehors  de  Taccroissement  de  la  Dette  Gonsolid^e  par 
les  deux  Emprunts  g^n^raux  de  1859  (six  miUionp,  £  st.)  et  de 
1860,  20,000,0002.  dont  la  (majeure)  partie  non  ccuyerte  par  la 
Bouscription  k  ete  foumie  provisoirement  par  la  Banque  de  Yienne 
— et  par  Temprunt  Lombardo-Venetien  de  7,500,0002.,  r^duit  h 
8,000,0002.  par  suite  de  la  perte  de  la  Lombardie.  Le  compte  de  la 
dette  Autrichienne  en  ce  moment  s*6tablirait  done  comme  suit. 

Deieriptioii.  Totale.  Fnnea. 

£ 

Dette  reoonnoe  par  U  Commusion   227  mlns.  »  5,670  mini. 

Reetifieation  da  Minift^re  de  Finanoes 6       „  157    „ 

Omisfions  aToate 37       ,«  923     „ 

Total  au  Z\  D^eembre,  IBbS 270       „        6,750    m 

Brnprniits  de  1859  et  de  1860  38       „  950    „ 

Aocroittenent  de  la  dette  flottute  30      „  750    „ 

Total  an  1«  Septembre,  1860   338       „        8,450    „ 

Part  priae  par  le  VHmoai  tor    la    dette  1  .  ,aa 

LomUrde    /        *       "  *^    " 

Reate   334       „        8,350     „ 

''  C'est  une  dette  presque  aussi  formidable  que  celle  de  la  France, 
n  7  a  cependant  des  differences  fort  notables  en  favour  de  oe  dernier 
pays.  La  dette  Pran^aise,  qui  ^tait  le  1^  Janvier,  1849,  de 
6  milliards  860  millions  de  francs,  est  aujourd'hui  de  9  milliards 
113  millions,  soit  en  douze  ans  un  accroissement  de  2  milliards 
258  millions  ou  de  82*8  % ;  la  dette  Autrichi^ine  a  mont^  dans  le 
m6me  espace  de  temps  de  2  milliards  500  millions  de  francs  i 
8  milliards  850  millions,  soit  une  augmentation  de  5  milliards 
650  millions  ou  de  234  %,  En  France,  les  emprunts  out  6t6  fails 
pour  soutenir  des  guerre  d^int^ress^es  et  glorieuses ;  I'Autriche  a 
emprunts  lors  de  la  guerre  de  Grimee  pour  rester  Tarme  au  brae,  et 
elle  a,  dans  la  guerre  I'ltalie,  paj^  de  ses  dettes  son  ^latante  d6faite. 
Une  partie  des  sommes  emprunt^es  a  6i6  appliqu6e  en  France  d'une 
fafon  plus  ou  moins  productive,  pour  construction  de  routes,  pour 
subventionner  les  cbemins  de  fer,  pour  secourir  TinduBtrie ;  en 
Autriche,  I'endettement  si  rapide  coincide  au  contraire,  on  Ta  vu  plus 
haut,  avec  Talienation  des  placements  produetifd  faits  k  une  ^poque 
antorieure.** 

TOL.  XXIII.      PABT  IV.  2  U 
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Obsebtatioitb  on  the  Stats  of  the  ABOBianirAii  Maobi  Tkhabi- 
TAKTs  qf  New  Zealakd.  By  F.  D.  FKirrow  (Auckland),  the 
Compiler  of  the  Statietical  Tables  of  the  Maori  Population. 

[Bead  in  abetract  to  the  Statutical  Society  of  London,  I860.] 

The  New  Zealand  Government,  in  publishing  Mr.  Fenton's  paper,* 
state  that  its  object  is  to  draw  attention  to  the  state  of  the  Natire 
Population,-— especially  to  its  decrease  in  numbers, — with  a  view  to 
invite  inquiry  as  to  the  cause,  and  suggestions  of  a  remedy. 

The  statistical  tables  referred  to  in  the  title  show  (as  far  as  can 
be  ascertained)  the  aboriginal  Native  population  of  New  Zealand. 
They  give  for  each  district  and  province  the  number  of  males  and 
females,  separately, — aged,  under  14  and  above  14,  and  the  totals. 

It  would  be  useless  to  reprint  here  the  minute  details  for  each 
district.  The  foUovring  recapitulation  of  the  estimated  aborigixud 
population  of  each  province  wiOl  suffice : — 

ReoapUuiUaion. 


PBOTIlfCk. 


Auckland , 

New  Plymoath    , 

Wellington  

Nelwn 

Canterbury , 

Otago  , 

Stewart^s  Island  and  Rnapuke 
Chatham  Islands , 

General  Totals    


MaoHPopiilatian.l8fia. 


Males. 


21,680 
1,751 
6,603 
692 
349 
285 
110 
247 


31,667 


Females. 


16,560 
1,164 

428 
289 
240 
90 
263 


H.303 


Totals. 


38.269 

3,015 

11,772 

1,120 

638 

525 

200 

510 


66,049 1 


t  31,667  •(•  24,303  ->  55,970.  There  is  a  difference  of  79  between  this  and 
the  general  total.  It  arises  from  the  sez  of  79  individuals  unasoertsined  in  the 
province  of  Auckland. 


The  statistics  were  prepared  from  returns  furnished  by  local 
collectors,  to  whom  limited  districts  of  inquiry  were  respectively 
assigned.  The  gentlemen  employed  were  selected  from  among  those 
whose  pursuits  bring  them  into  constant  intercourse  with  the  native 

*  Auckland :  printed  by  W.  C.  Wilson,  for  the  New  Zealand  Government* 
1859,  folio,  44  pp.  and  tables. 
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race,  and  who  are  therefore  best  able  to  acquire  the  information 
desired,  without  exciting  jealousy  or  suspicion.* 

The  total  numbers,  male  and  female  may,  Mr.  Fenton  believes, 
be  received  without  distrust.  Those  given  for  the  province  of 
Canterbury  are  absolutely  accurate ;  those  for  Nelson  and  Otago  are 
a  close  approximation.  The  statistics  of  the  population  of  the 
provinces  of  the  Northern  Islands  are  also  presented  as  trustworthy, 
with  the  exception  of  those  for  some  portion  of  Auckland,  in  which 
the  numbers  are  mere  estimates,  and  are  stated  as  such. 

The  division  at  the  age  of  fourteen  into  two  classes — adult  and 
non-adult — ^must  not  be  regarded  as  equally  correct;  necessarily 
depending  on  the  varying  conjecture  of  the  individiud  collector  or 
the  still  more  uncertain  fancy  of  his  native  deputy. 

The  returns,  as  to  the  population,  are  complete,  purporting  to 
contain  the  whole  aboriginal  population  of  the  colony  (except  the 
Chatham  Islands). 

The  following  are  the  most  important  parts  of  the  Paper  :— 

Opimona  of  the  Enumerators  as  to  the  progress  of  the  Population. 

^^  The  continuous  decrease,  in  numbers,  of  the  native  Maori  race 
is  admitted  by  nearly  all  those  who  have  had  the  means  of  forming 
an  original  opinion  on  the  subject,  MEr.  Heaphy,  one  of  the  census 
collectors,  says : — '  I  have  long  considered  that  the  Maori  population 
was  overestimated  as  to  number,  and  also  that  it  was  fast  diminishing. 
The  papers  will  show  that,  for  the  area  occupied,  it  is  scanty  in  the 
extreme,  and  that  the  relative  proportion  of  females  to  males,  and  of 
children  to  adults,  is  such  as  to  indicate,  as  far  as  the  data  go,  the 
extinction  of  the  race  in  a  few  generations.'  Mr.  Smith  observes, 
that  the  Ngatiwhakaue  tribes  are  v^  rapidly  on  the  decrease.  The 
Bev.  Mr.  Beimenschneider  reports,  that  in  1&47  the  number  of  souls 
in  the  New  Plymouth  district  amounted  to  no  less  than  900  and 
upwards.  Their  decrease  to  the  present  number  (588)  has  resulted 
fjit>m  no  other  cause  but  mortality. 

Absence  qf  previous  Official  Information,  and  Census  taken  by  the 
Missionaries  in  1844. 

"  The  absence  of  any  previous  official  census  of  the  Maori  popu- 
lation deprives  the  present  enumeration  of  much  of  the  value  tnat 
would  otuerwise  belong  to  it,  as  affording  a  certain  means  of  ascer- 
taining the  rate  at  which  the  people  are  increasing  or  decreasing,  by 
com{)arison  with  their  numbers  in  previous  years.  This  deficiency 
has,  in  some  measure  and  to  a  certain  extent,  been  supplied  by  the 
Beverend  Messrs.  Maunsell,  Ashwell,  and  Morgan,  the  resident 
Church  of  England  Missionaries  of  the  Waikato  District;^  who  have 
furnished  Mr.  Fe|iton  with  a  copy  of  a  very  perfect  nominal  census, 

*  We  notice  tlie  names  of  two  ministcni  of  religion  and  one  military  oflScer, 
among  the  ennmeraton. 
t  In  Auckland  province. 
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of  the  people  in  that  great  district  for  the  year  1844,  in  which,  fortu- 
nately, the  age  of  diyision  into  adult  and  non-adult  membem  is  the 
same  as  in  the  census  now  under  consideration.  The  period  of  time 
which  has  since  elapsed,  being  just  fourteen  years,  further  simplifieB 
investigation,  and  affords  a  very  easy  proof  that  all  the  children  now 
members  of  the  tribes  which  these  gentlemen  numbered  who  do  not 
appear  in  the  census  of  1844  (immigrants  excepted)  must  be  under 
the  age  of  14  years." 

Comparison  of  Population  of  1844  with  that  of  1858. 

■**  With  a  view  to  remove  the  doubt  which  must  attend  all  calcu- 
lations based  upon  figures,  the  perfect  accuracy  of  which  is  not 
known,  and  to  obviate  the  uncertainty  which  ;nust  diminish  the 
value  of  inferences  drawn  from  premises  which  are  not  thoroughly 
established,  recourse  has  been  had  to  the  census  above-named,  and 
the  number  of  deaths  and  emigrations  amongst  the  persons  then 
enumerated  have  been  ascertained,  m.  certain  tribes  indiscriminately 
taken  for  the  purpose,  and  also  the  number  of  births  and  immigra- 
tions, since  the  enumeration  of  1844. 

"  As  all  persons  conversant  with  Maori  affairs  are  aware  of  the 
great  difficulty  of  obtaining  information  from,  or  respecting,  them, 
characterized  by  that  great  accuracy  without  which  statistics  are 
almost  worthless ;  and  as  perfect  credit  will,  consequently,  not  be 
attached  to  the  information  thus  obtained  unless  evidences  of  care 
and  caution  are  abundantly  given,  the  names  of  the  persons  alive  in 
1844  and  1858  respectively,  with  the  whole  process  gone  through,  is 
furnished  in  the  further  tables  of  Mr.  Fenton,  which  will  be  presently 
noticed. 

"  It  may  be  mentioned  that  all  the  tribes  selected  for  this  minute 
examination  occupy  very  healthy  situations,  though  of  varying 
physical  character,  and  have  made  no  important  migrations  during 
the  interval  of  14  years,  with  the  exception  of  Ngatikarewa,  who 
have  crossed  the  river,  and  a  few  of  Ngatikahu  and  Tekaitutai,  who 
partially  reside  now  at  Taukau.  Ngatitahinga  and  Ngatikarewa, 
occupymg  villages  near  the  mouth  of  the  Waikato,  are  abundantly 
supplied  with  salt  water  fish  :  Ngatitipa  obtain  a  considerable  portion 
of  their  fish  from  the  same  source.  Ngatikahu  and  Tekaitutai 
form  parts  of  a  large  tribe,  Ngatipou,  long  celebrated  for  the  value 
of  their  eel  preserves ;  and  to  the  abundance  of  that  food,  thence 
obtained,  is  attributed  the  fact,  that  the  members  of  that  tribe  are 
physically,  the  largest,  and  apparently  the  most  healthy,  of  any 
Maori  in  the  district.  Te  Ngaungau,  so  called  from  their  quarrelsome 
disposition  in  former  times,  inhabit  the  central  plain  of  Waikato, 
around  Faetai,  and  also  obtain  large  quantities  of  eels  from  the 
adjoining  lake  Waikari.  Ngatiwhauroa  reside  on  the  belt  of  sandj 
soil  boroering  the  river,  where  it  passes  through  the  gorge  of  the 
Taupiri  range  of  mountains.  The  N^atimahuta  people  the  banks  of 
the  lower  Waipa  for  twenty  miles,  foUowing  the  serpentine  course  of 
the  river ;  and  Ngatihiuetu  and  N^atiapakura  are  well  known  as  the 
great  wheat  producing  tribes,  cultivating  the  fertile  district  around 
Kangiaohia. 

^*  In  fact,  the  food  and  habits  of  the  people  included  in  this  ihyea- 
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tigation  differ  in  no  material  matter  from  those  of  the  great  bulk  of 
the  aborigines,  with  the  exception  that  the  Bangiaohia  people  com- 
menced at  an  earlier  period  tne  cultiyatioa  of  wheat,  and  continue, 
to  a  greater  extent  than  most  tribes,  the  consumption  of  flour  as  an 
ordinary  article  of  food. 

''  It  will  be  observed,  that  seyeral  of  the  male  adults  of  the  tribes 
Ngatikahu  and  Ngatitipa  are  recorded  as  ''  shot."  These  lives  were 
lost  at  the  battle  of  Te  Ihutaroa,  in  1846 ;  but  the  Europeans  who 
then  resided  near  the  scene  of  action,  and  were  in  daily  intercourse 
with  the  people,  agree  in  the  opinion  that  none  of  the  usual  evils  of 
a  state  of  war  seriously  affectea  the  general  population,  and  that  the 
deaths  resulting  therefrom  were,  in  fact,  confined  to  those  which 
occurred  in  the  field. 

''  Unfortunately,  it  cannot  be  alleged  that  the  presence  of  deaths 
hj  violence  in  these  statements  will  reduce  the  cases  taken  to  excep- 
tional ones. 

"  Mr.  Fenton  proceeds  in  his  inquiry  by  annexing  in  detail  the 
tables  which  constitute  the  statements  referred  to  in  the  preceding 
remarks.  The  tables  are  fifteen  in  number,  and  give  the  names  of 
each  of  the  adult  and  non-adult  membera  of  the  various  tribes  whose 
mortality,  migratory,  and  conjugal  family  condition  are  specifically 
inquired  into.  A  summary  is  then  presented  for  each  tribe,  showing 
(1)  the  total  population  in  1844;  (2)  the  emigrations  to  1858; 
(3)  the  difference  in  the  population  of  1844  after  deducting  the 
emigration  during  the  fourteen  years,  such  difference  being  termed 
the  *  numbers  for  comparison' ;  (4)  the  deaths  between  1844  and 
1858  ;  and  (5)  the  numbers  surviving  in  1858,  being  the  differences 
between  (3)  and  (4). 

"  In  order  to  give  a  condensed  view  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  fifteen  tables  and  summaries  with  reference  to  the  movement 
of  the  population  during  the  interval  between  1844  and  1858, 
Mr.  Fenton  annexes  a  very  elaborate  table,  the  resiUts  of  which  may 
be  condensed  and  re-arranged  as  follows : — 
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TiBLB  shewing  the  sUOe  of  the  PopukOion  of  certain  IV^ee  in  the  DiMritt  of 
JFaHbatOy  Province  of  Auckland^  New  Zealand^  in  the  Year  IBH,  ae  compared 
with  the  Population  of  the  eame  THbee  in  the  Year  1858,  with  the  peroaOa^ 

DECRBA9B  {AeTtfOfl. 


DfescsimoR. 

Adult. 

No».Adult. 

Total. 

Mile. 

Female. 

Male. 

Female. 

Male. 

Feiarie. 

Bolii 

Sezea. 

(1.)  PopvLATiOK  in  1844»  after  de-l 
auction  of  emigrants  and  persons  > 
now  known 

(2.)  Dbaths  between  1844  and  1858... 

630 
220 

594 
Z38 

281 
116 

»94 
76 

911 
336 

788 
314 

1,699 
6M 

(3.)  Residue  in   1858  iA  popolationl 

of  1844   ' 

(4.)  Popnktion  of  1858  (immigrants 
excluded)— 

«.   Adults    and  non-adnlts  ofl 

1844,  adult  in  1858    / 

e.  Persons  bom  since  1844  and  1 
liTing  in  1858,  nonsuit  ....  / 

410 
575 

35^ 
474 

165 

178 

ii8 
Hi} 

575 
753 

474 
616 

1,049 
1,369 

(5.)  Net  decrease  ia  14  years,  1844-58 

55 

120 

103 

5i 

158 

172 

330 

years,  1844-58.     Percentage  on  - 
population  of  1844 

8-73 

20*20 

36-65 

26'8o 

17-34 

2i'8a 

19-42 

Reproductive  Power  of  Maori  Femalee, 

The  following  statement  shows  the  number  of  adult  women 
named  in  the  summaries  of  Mr.  Fenton's  tables  in  three  dassea. 
First,  the  number  of  those  who  have  borne  children  or  a  child  stiU 
living;  second,  the  number  of  those  who  haye  borne  children,  none  of 
whom  Burvire ;  and  third,  the  numbers  of  those  who  are  barren.  The 
numbers  of  those  whose  procreatiye  powers  are  stated  to  have  not 
yet  been  tested,  are  omitted. 

Table  showing  the  Beprodu/ctine  Power  of  Maori  Fmaiee  in  IHetriet  of  WaikaUK 


TmiBKs. 

'^"■ 

Ngati. 
karewa. 

Npiti- 

Te 

Ngaui- 

gau. 

upoa. 

Kgtti. 
koura. 

Kgati- 
faineta. 

T&UL 

Number  of  wwee  whose 
issue  are  living 

24 

8 

2 
5 

22 

3 
11 

14 

4 
9 

32 

10 
15 

15 

2 
7 

31 

11 

38 

107 

38 
75 

221 

Number  of  wivee  whose 
iMue  are  dead 

68 

155 

444 
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Prolificness  qf  Marriages  as  affected  by  the  Consanguinity  of  the 

Parties. 

"  In  order  to  throw  some  lijght  upon  the  question  of  how  far  the 
prolificness  of  marriage  is  affected  by  the  consanguinity  of  the 
parties,  and  as  to  the  number  of  children  of  each  marriage,  and  the 
proportion  of  the  children  dead  to  the  children  living,  the  following 
table  has  been  constructed. 

"  The  information  contained  therein  is  confined  to  too  limited  a 
number  of  women  to  claim  much  attention,  the  difficulty  of  arriving 
at  the  facts  having  restricted  inquiry.  However,  as  far  as  it  goes, 
it  does  not  manifest  in  a  very  marked  manner  the  effect  of  consan- 
guinity in  the  parties ;  but  the  large  number  of  children  who  have 
died  in  proportion  to  those  who  have  survived  is  sufficiently  striking ; 
especially  when  it  is  remembered  that  many  of  those  now  alive  are 
stul  very  young,  and  some  of  them  have  the  most  fatal  period  of  life 
yet  to  pass  through. 

Tablb  showing  the  Number  of  Male  and  Female  Children,  Dead  and  Alive, 
of  thirteen  Women  taken  indiscriminate^  from  the  village  of  Tihorewaru 
with  the  probable  Age  of  each,  the  Tribe  of  the  Female  and  Huthand, 
with  the  Degree  of  Consanguinity. 


ChUdrenAUte. 

Children  Dead. 

Tribe  of  Female. 

rwt't,^   ^S    TT 1»^J 

Beta^.Uv 

ProtMblfl 

Tnoe  of  HosiMuid. 

(Con- 

Age  of 

Ifde. 

Female 

Male. 

Female 

•anguiDitjr). 

wSman. 

1 

- 

6 

- 

NgaUtipa 

Ngatitipa        j 

Ftrat  coiitiiif 
ODe  remoyed 

}" 

2 

2 

2 

1 

»• 

ft 

Pintoouin 

28 

1 

1 

1 

1 

»> 

M 

ft 

26 

- 

1 

— 

1 

»» 

»» 

I* 

25 

1 

2 

2 

3 

Ngatiwhatua 

Ngatitthakaue 

None 

35 

1 

2 

3 

- 

Te  Kawerau 

Taranaki 

t» 

35 

3 

1 

2 

1 

Te  Watuhalii 

Te  Watahuhi 

Firrt  cousin 

35 

3 

1 

2 

3 

Ngatikaha 

Ngatirare 

None 

35 

1 

2 

2 

2 

NgatitahiDga 

Ngatitipa 

Distant 

45 

- 

1 

- 

1 

Ngatitipa 

tt 

tt 

38* 

2 

- 

1 

2 

*f 

Te  Maungaunga 

»» 

30 

- 

2 

1 

- 

Ngatimaniapoto 

Ngatitipa 

None 

46 

3 

3 

3 

3 

Ngatinira 

»» 

t» 

50 

18 

18 

25 

18 

*  Has  fonr  lialf^castes  ali? e. 


Comparison  of  progress  of  Coloured  portion  of  the  Population  of  New 
2^aland,  with  that  of  the  White  Population  ef  the  United  States, 

**  Beference  has  been  made  to  the  United  States  for  the  establish- 
ment of  the  law  which  would  reflate  the  incre|se  of  the  human 
race  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  because  none  of  the 
checks  which  exist  in  countries  of  ancient  civilization  and  circum- 
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scribed  limitB  luiye  as  yet  much  foree  there  in  resisting  the  natuml 
tendency  of  maakind  to  increase.  Moreover,  there  is  a  remarkable 
analogy  of  physical  conditions  between  the  inhabitauts  of  North 
America  and  the  people  of  this  country.  A  similar  abundance  of 
fertile  toil,  extreme  facility  in  obtaining  the  neeeuitiee  of  exisience^ 
and  a  elimate  of  even  greater  salubrity j  place  the  aboriginal  inhabitants 
of  New  Zealand  in  dreumstanees  of  similar  advantage  for  developing 
to  the  utmost  the  powers  of  rapid  increase  possessed  by  the  human  race 
generally.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  checks  which  operate  so 
powerfully  in  retarding  the  quick  increase  of  population  in  countries 
where  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  necessities  of  life  compel 
prudence,  or  where  the  narrow  limits  of  cultivatable  soil  render  great 
advance  impossible,  as  none  of  these  checks  can  have  power  to 
exercise  any  such  retarding  influence  in  New  Zealand. 

"  Instead,  however,  of  finding  a  rate  of  increase  in  the  aboriginal 
population  similar  to  or  approaching  that  of  the  United  States,  vix., 
about  35  per  cent,  on  the  average  for  every  ten  years  during  the 
years  mentioned,  the  foregoing  tables  show  that  the  popuktion 
referred  to  therein  decreased  at  the  rate  of  19*42  per  cent,  in  the 
fourteen  years,  or  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  numbers  disappeared 
during  that  period.  The  average  loss  per  annum  is  1'38,  or  above 
\\  per  cent.  If  we  deduct  5*52,  the  percentage  rate  of  decrease  for 
the  uneven  four  years  from  1,942,  the  percentage  rate  of  decrease 
for  fourteen  years  (a  process  not  strictly,  for  the  law  of  increase 
being  in  a  geometrical  progression  the  decrease  should  be  similarly 
calculated),  we  have  13*90  the  |>eroentage  rate  of  decrease  for  a 
period  of  ten  years. 

''  The  following  table  exhibits  the  percentage  of  the  population  in 
the  countries  named,  that  has  occurred  in  each  decennary  or  other 
period  stated.  The  figures  relating  to  New  Zealand  are  taken  from 
the  statistics  of  New  Zealand  compiled  by  Dr.  Bennett,  and  published 
by  the  Government,  in  1868. 
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Tjlble  of  j^niffrua  of  Pepukaion  in  ceriain  €k^^         ' 


Ten  Yean  ended 

The 
Tear 

1866. 

Average 

inereaie 
in  10 
Yean. 

Couhtkt. 

1811. 

1821. 

1831. 

1841. 

Bemarks. 

England       

Wales  

Scotland  

Pr.cnt 
14-50 
12-97 
12-92 

36- 

Pr.cnt 
18-05 
17-27 
15-93 

3ri 

Pr.cnt 

16-24 

12-36 

13- 

14-19 

33-5 

Pr.cnt 
14-5 
13- 
10-8 

326 

Pr.cnt 

23-72 

11-79 

6-4 

13-14 

17-74 
15-2 

Pr.cnt 
I3"9 

14-19 

34*05 

i37-i 

1 1 7*9 

64- 

13^-4 

1 77-4 
i5»- 

146.6 
13-9 

— 

Ireland     



United  States 



Auckland  province .... 
WelUngton        „     .... 
Nelson              „     ••• 
Otago                „     .... 

New  Plymonth  „     ... 
Canterbury       ,,     ... 

Average    of    New  "j 
Zealand      white    » 

CoUmred    popula-  "1 
tion,  deereate ....  j 

1  Dedneting  ei- 

J    emigraati. 

1  Notdeduct- 
/  ing  ditto 

Betnarkable  Increase  of  the  White  Population  of  New  Zealand, 

**  The  excess  of  immigration  from  the  prorinces  of  New  Pljmonfch 
and  Canterbury  is  not  deducted  in  the  above  table,  as  the  New 
Zealand  statistics  are  incomplete  in  this  particular. 

"  The  result  of  this  table  is,  to  show  that  that  the  rate  of  greatest 
increase  in  the  amount  of  population,  under  favourable  circumstances, 
according  to  the  general  law  deduced  by  Mr.  Malthus,  is  far  exceeded 
by  the  wonderful  advance  of  the  white  population  of  this  country. 

"  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  reconcile  the  statistics  quoted  with 
others  in  the  abstract  of  1868.  "For  example,  the  number  of  births 
in  the  province  of  Auckland  for  the  vear  cited  (1866)  is  stated  to  be 
486,  and  the  number  of  deaths  168,  leaving  the  surplus  in  &vour  of 
increase  of  828.  This  supply  accounts  for  a  very  small  proportion  of 
the  increase  to  the  general  population ;  and  as  the  excess  of  immi- 
gration over  emigration  for  the  same  year  is  only  876,  we  have 
accounted  for  only  618,  whereas  the  actual  increase  in  numbers  in 
the  year  appears  to  be  8,244.  It  is  not  evident  from  what  source 
the  iaive  buance  unaccounted  for,  viz.,  2,646,  can  have  been  drawn. 

"  Whether  the  census  of  1866  is  defective,  or  that  of  1866  exces- 
sive, or  whether  a  much  lar^r  amount  of  the  increase  is  due  to  an 
irregular  immigration  of  which  no  account  can  be  taken,  is  a  question 
the  discussion  of  which  is  not  within  the  intention  of  this  paper. 

"  The  very  high  rates  of  increase  stated  for  the  white  portion  of 
the  population  appear  in  strong  contrast  with  the  actual  and  large 
decrease  which  appears  to  be  the  condition  of  the  coloured  portion. 
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The  le^ar  decrease  in  the  rate  of  increment  of  population  in 
the  lioiited  States  shows  the  certain  effects  of  the  gradual  operation 
of  the  checks  to  multiplication  to  which  a  country  is  subject  as  it 
becomes  more  thickly  peopled,  and  room  for  expansion  therein  more 
restricted." 

BelatUm  of  the  Sexes. 

"The  following  table  will  afford  the  means  of  comparing  the 
proportion  hetvoeen  the  texee  which  exists  among  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  this  country  with  that  obtained  in  other  countries 
whose  populations  are  increasing.  The  figures  relating  to  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  are  taken  from  the  Parliamentary  Abstract  of 
Population  Ketums  for  1831 ;  those  relating  to  other  countries  from 
Mr.  Porter's  '  I^roeress  of  the  Nation ;'  and  those  relating  to  the 
white  population  of  New  Zealand  from  the  Abstract  of  1858. 


Males. 


FemalM. 


Males.    FcmakU  Males,    li 


England  

Wales  

Scotland 

Army,  Nafy,  &o 

Great  Britain  (indading  army,  &c.) 

Ireland     

Gaemsey 

Jersey  

Man 

United  Kingdom 

France 

Spain  (in  1803)  

United  States  (in  1820),  free  wldtas 

Auckland  (1856)     

New  Plymouth    

Wellington  

Nelson « 

Canterbory ~ 

Otago  « 

New  Zealand,  white  popaUtion  

„  coloured      (examined) 

(total) 


6,376,627 
394,563 

1,114,816 
277,017 

8,163,023 

3,794,850 

11,983 

17,006 

19,560 

12,006,452 


S>995,053 

8,531 
1,334 
5,781 
4,048 
3,552 
2,100 

25,356 

753 

31,667 


6,714.378 

411,619 

1,250,298 


8,376,295 

3»97».5*> 

i4t»45 

>9.576 

21,440 

iai4<>3»977 


3.866,657 

6,804 
1,144 
4,471 
3,461 
a,6o8 
1,696 

20,184 

616 

»4»303 


Pr.cnt. 
48*71 
48-94 
47-14 


49-36 
48-85 
45*86 
46-49 
47-71 
4918 

48*94 
49-72 

50-82 

55-64 
5419 
56-38 
53*91 
57-66 
55*32 

55*51 

55* 

56-49 


Pr.cat. 
51-29 
51-06 
5»-86 


50-64 

54-14 
53*51 
52*29 
50-82 

51-06 
50-28 

49-18 

44-36 
45-81 
43'6a 
46-09 

4*'34 
44-68 

44*49 

45- 

43*51 


Fr.e 


1-64 

11-28 
8-38 

12-76 
7-82 

15-32 

10*64 

11-02 

10- 

12-98 


Prat. 
2-5* 

2'12 

r7* 


i-sj 

8-2l 

7-02 

4-5« 

2'I2 

-c6 


''  On  reference  to  tbat  part  of  tbe  New  Zealand  statistics  which 
shows  the  emigration  and  immigration  there  appears  a  very  large  gain 
to  the  male  portion  of  the  population  relatively  to  the  female  portion, 
resulting  from  the  consiwnt  operation  of  those  processes,  amply 
sufficient  to  account  for  the  irregular  disproportion  between  tiie 
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England  ind  Walei 

Sweden  and  Denmark 

Holland  and  Belgium 

France... 

United  States 

Wnrtemburg  

New  Spain  , 

Auckland,  (1856)  

New  Plymouth,      ,»      

Wellington,  „ 

Neiaon  y,      

Canterbury  „ 

Otago  „       

New  Zealand,  wkiU  population. 
,,  eohurid     „ 


Om  Death  m 


59 
48 
43 
40 

37 
33 
30 

94*08 
177-70 
105  -69 

125  15 
116*22 
199-78 

136  -44 

33  04 


Om  Birth  m 


34 
31* 
30 
32-4 

19 

27  1 
18 

31-55 
20*39 
25  18 
28*33 
21*38 
24*97 

25*30 
67  13 


'' '  The  proportioDate  number  of  children  bom  cannot  be  taken 
(alone)  as  a  test  of  the  condition  of  the  people.  It  is  well  known 
that  in  climates  where  the  waste  of  human  life  is  excessive,  from  the 
combined  causes  of  disease  and  ^OTcrty  affecting  the  mass  of  the 
inhabitants,  the  number  of  births  is  proportionately  greater  than  is 
experienced  in  communities  more  favourably  circumstanced.  Fre- 
quently, indeed  almost  always,  in  old  settled  countries,  the  propor- 
tionate number  of  births  decreases  with  the  advance  of  civihzation, 
and  the  more  general  diffusion  of  the  conveniences  and  luxuries  of 
life.  In  fact,  toe  population  does  not  so  much  increase  because  many 
are  bom  as  because  few  die.' — *  Progress  of  the  Nation.' 

"  If,  then,  the  number  of  children  under  the  age  of  14  years  alive 
at  any  given  period  be  taken  at  one-half  of  those  bom,  the  relative 
annual  number  of  births  amone  the  Coloured  population  will  be 
augmented  to  one  in  83*56,  and  the  relative  annual  number  of  deaths 
to  one  in  22*14 ;  giving  a  more  healthy  appearance  to  the  statistics, 
although  displaying  a  rate  of  mortality  nearly  half  as  much  a^ain  as 
that  existing  in  the  tropical  country  of  New  Spain,  with  a  trine  more 
than  half  the  births.  Compared  with  the  white  population  of  this 
country  the  contrast  is  still  mora  striking;  the  toimer  showing 
nearly  one  and  a-half  times  the  relative  number  of  births,  and  con*' 
siderably  less  than  one-sixth  the  relative  number  of  deaths." 

Belative  Nwnher$  qf  each  Sex  Bom, 

*'  Although  it  has  been  previously  established  as  a  natural  law 
that  at  any  given  time  in  a  population  in  a  normal  condition  and 
unaffected  b;^  emigration  or  immigration  there  will  be  an  excess  of 
females,  yet  it  also  appears  that  the  nwmher  qf  mttlet  annudUjf  ham 
ii  Icfrger  ikon  that  ofinefomdUi, 

'^  The  foUowing  table  exhibits  the  number  of  registered  births  in 
England  and  Wales,  and  New  Zealand,  during  the  respective  year» 
mentioned. 
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eexes  which  the  above  table  abows  to  exist  amoii£^  the  white  portion 
of  the  population  of  New  Zealand.  The  slight  disproportion  in  the 
United  States  may  also  be  attributed  to  the  same  cause. 

*'  It  seems,  therefore,  to  be  a  natural  law,  that  a  population  in  a 
healthy  state,  and  not  influenced  by  immigration,  should  possess  a 
slight  excess  of  females.  Tested  by  this  rale,  the  coloured  portion 
of  the  population  displays  a  remarkably  abnormal  condition." 

Teitt  of  Increoie  of  Fopulation. 

**  Any  accelerated  increase  of  a  population  must  result  (excluding 
immigration),  either  from  an  increased  proportion  of  births,  that  is, 
births  calculated  with  relation  to  the  numbers  of  the  people,  or  to  a 
diminished  proportion  of  deaths,  that  is,  to  the  more  tardy  passing 
away  of  a  generation ;  and  an  ordinary  increase  must  result  from  a 
regular  addition  to  the  population  of  oirths  more  than  compensating 
for  the  loss  sustained  by  deaths,  and  conversely. 

**  The  number  of  children  who  have  been  born  and  have  died 
between  1844  and  1858  does  not  appear  in  the  tables,  nor  can  it  be 
easily  ascertained.  Judging,  however,  from  the  facts,  the  number 
who  have  died  cannot  be  less  than  a  number  equal  to  those  who  have 
lived.  That  this  estimate  is  moderate  mav  be  learnt  from  the 
following  facts.  In  Saxony,  one-half  the  cnildren  bom  die  under 
14  years  of  age.  From  Mr.  £ickman*s  Tables  of  1831,  we  learn 
that  of  8,988,496  persons  buried  in  England  and  Wales  during  the 
18  years  from  1818  to  1830,  there  died  under  the  age  of  14  of  every 
thousand  males  483,  and  eveiy  thousand  females  424. 

'^We  should  expect  to  find,  then,  that  the  Maori  population 
would  exhibit  a  greater  mortality,  and  a  compensating  superabund- 
ance of  births,  relatively  to  the  total  number  of  the  people,  than  are 
found  to  obtain  in  countries  of  old  settiement  and  more  advanced 
social  habits." 

Proportiona  of  Birihi  and  Deatht, 

^  The  following  statement  of  the  annual  proportion  of  births  and 
deaths  relatively  to  the  whole  population,  in  the  different  countries 
named,  will  afford  a  view  of  the  comparative  mortality  and  reproduc- 
tion therein.  The  figures  relating  to  the  European  countries  were 
communicated  by  Sir  Frands  D*Ivernois  to  Mr.  Kickman,  the  com- 
piler of  the  Imperial  Population  Abstract  above  referred  to ;  those 
relating  to  New  Spain  are  taken  from  Mr.  Humboldt's  account  of 
that  country. 

''  The  proportions  of  the  Births  and  Deaths  among  the  coloured 
portion  01  the  population  of  New  Zealand  are  calculated  fiK>m  the 
tables  contained  in  the  previous  pages  of  this  memorandum,  and 
will,  perhaps,  be  thought  inappUcaole  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  at  large.  In  case  a  higher  value  is  attached  to  the  informa- 
tion, which,  although  gained  concerning  a  portion  only  of  the 
population,  is  perfec^y  accurate  as  &r  as  it  goes,  it  will  lie  well  to 
correct  an  error  which  is  in  reality  contained  in  the  above  figures, 
although  it  is  one  which,  with  the  present  information,  cannot  be 
perfectly  removed. 
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COU«T»T. 

Year. 

Males. 

Females. 

Excea 
qfMeXe$. 

England  and  WalM 

»•                 

»f                 

If                 

ff                 

NftwZmland     

1810 
1815 
1820 
1825 
1830 

1855 
1856 

No. 
152,591 
176,233 
176,311 
192,003 
194,200 

766 
904 

No. 
146,262 
168,698 

167,349 
183,050 
187,860 

694 
818 

No. 
6,329 
7.535 
8,962 
8,953 
6,340 

72 

86 

Produce  of  each  Sexual  Union. 

''To  estimate  the  prolificness  of  marriaffes,  or  aezual  unions 
amongst  the  Maories  is,  from  the  irregular  hiu)it8  of  the  people,  an 
impossibility ;  and  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  attain  to  eyen  an 
approximation  of  the  average  productiveness  of  each  female. 

^  The  most  commonlj  actuating  motive  for  the  dissolution  of 
marriages  or  unions  is  the  failure  of  issue.  The  desire  of  children  is 
very  great  amongst  the  Maori  women.  One  connection,  however,  is 
no  sooner  severed  than  another  is  formed ;  indeed,  frequently  the 
dissolution  is  caused  by  foregone  preference  for  another  mate. 

"It  may  therefore  oe  considered  that  the  knowledge  of  the  pro- 
liiicness  of  each  female  will,  for  the  purposes  of  these  researches,  be 
tantamount  to  the  knowledge  of  the  prolificness  of  each  marriage. 

Diminution  qf  the  Maori  Fopulatum. 

"  Generally  imperfect  as  the  statistical  knowledge  relating  to  the 
aboriginal  population  of  New  Zealand  confessedly  is,  or  where  per- 
fect, embracing  such  a  limited  portion  of  the  people,  and  so  incon- 
siderable an  extent  of  the  country,  as  scarcely  to  afford  certain  basis 
whence  to  draw  perfectly  reliable  inOuences  applicable  to  the  whole 
race,  it  is,  notwithstanding,  suggested  that  the  ioree;oing  calculations 
are  of  a  character,  and  the  information  on  which  tney  are  grounded 
are  of  sufficient  value  to  afford  certain  evidence  that  the  numbers  of 
the  people  are  diminishing,  and  must  continue  to  diminish  until  the 
causes  of  the  singular  characteristics  are  discovered  and  removed. 
Indeed,  in  every  tribe  in  which  a  minute  investigation  has  been 
undertaken,  ana  a  comparison  instituted  between  a  population 
existing  in  1844  and  tne  remnant  of  that  population  in  1858, 
increased  by  the  births  that  have  been  produced  tnereby  during  the 
interval,  the  results  have  been  the  same  in  character,  differing  from 
each  other  only  in  the  rate  of  loss.  Of  the  tribes  thus  experi- 
mentally taken  as  examples  some  reside  on  the  sea-shore,  others 
10  and  20  miles  therefrom,  on  the  borders  of  the  Waikato  river ; 
others  again  in  the  inland  plains  about  Lake  Waikari,  and  the  fertile 
banks  of  the  Waipa,  and  the  wheat-producing  plateau  of  Kangiaohia 
have  furnished  other  instances,  all  showiDg  a  similar  result,  and  all 
manifesting  the  existence  of  the  same  abnormal  conditions.  The 
peculiar  characteristics  of  want  of  fecui^ity  of  the  females,  extraordi- 
nary inequality  of  the  sexes  among  the  adult  population  in  a  directly 
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inTene  order  to  that  obtainiDg  in  other  countries  not  inflnenoed  bj 
immigration,  the  extreme  mortality  among  the  children,  the  great 
paucity  of  births,  together  with  a  rate  of  mortality  of  both  adults 
and  non-adults  far  higher  than  any  average  known  in  temperate 
climates,  must  tend  to  produce  a  conviction  in  the  mind,  that  so  long 
as  so  many  and  such  powerful  causes  antagonistic  to  increase  of 
population  exist,  and  simultaneously  operate,  any  result  except  a 
decrease  is  impossible.  That  these  peculiarities  are  not  local  is 
proved  by  the  fact  that  the  examplar  tribes  reside,  in  some  cases, 
above  100  miles  apart,  subsisting  mainly  on  different  food,  and 
engaged  comparatively  in  different  pursuits.  Nor,  indeed,  is  any- 
thing more  striking  in  the  contemplation  of  the  present  aspect  of  the 
Maori  population  than  the  fact,  that  under  various  circumstances, 
engap;ea  in  different  employments,  in  localities  of  widely  different 
physical  character,  the  manifestations  are  so  generally  similar.'* 

Nwmben  of  People  in  'Future  Teare. 

**  Notwithstanding  that  the  decline  of  the  numbers  of  the  people 
appears  at  the  present  rate  of  decrease  to  be  very  rapid,  there  is 
reason  to  fear  that  a  population  which  has  once  reached  such  a 
decrepitude  as  that  exhioited  by  the  Maori  inhabitants  of  this 
country  will,  from  causes  strictly  intrinsic,  proceed  to  its  final  catas- 
trophe at  a  greatly  accelerated  pace,  unless,  indeed,  the  causes  of 
deca^  be  ascertained  and  removed.  Moreov^,  the  history  of  the 
relations  of  the  white  with  the  coloured  races  in  other  countries 
where  they  have  come  into  contiguity  must  suggest  the  apprehension 
that  when  the  relative  numbers  of  each  become  such  as  to  banish 
the  necessity  for  respect  and  caution  in  the  conduct  of  the  former 
to  the  latter,  other  causes  of  diminution  ¥rill  begin  to  operate,  the 
ultimate  result  of  which  will  be  the  speedy  obliteration  of  the 
coloured  race  fiom  the  list  of  peoples.'* 

Time  of  commeneemeni  of  Cauiee  of  Deereaee, 

*'  The  causes  which  have  induced  this  singular  retrograde  move- 
ment in  the  numbers  of  the  people  seem  to  be  of  eamparaiively  recent 
operation.  It  is  nineteen  years  since  Bishop  Broughton  noticed  the 
mdual  depopulation  of  ]New  Zealand,  and  inquired  into  its  causes  ; 
but  it  is  manifest  that  his  lordship's  opinion  was  founded  in  nothing 
more  trustworthy  than  mere  supposition,  and  perhaps  the  casual 
testimony  of  those  most  acquainted  with  the  people.  The  actual 
numbers  of  the  sexes  of  the  adults  in  1844  preponderate  in  favour  of 
the  males,  and  it  will  be  observed  that  the  abnormal  proportions  had 
then  become  more  marked,  as  regards  the  non-adults.  But  the 
adult  population  in  1844  must  have  lived  in  1830,  and  the  majority 
of  them  would  have  been  adult  in  that  year,  and  have  existed,  in  the 
prime  of  life,  during  the  preceding  decade.  These  had  passed 
through  the  disasterous  period  of  the  Kgapuhi  wars  of  Hika;  and 
the  immense  losses  which  were  then  sustained,  and  which  would 
affect  the  males  in  greater  proportion  than  the  females,  would 
increase  the  singularity  of  this  condition,  did  not  the  large  number 
of  female  children  who  are  sacrificed  during  the  troublous  times  of 
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the  early  part  of  this  century,  perhaps  balance  the  loBsea  which  the 
males  sustained  by  war.  Tliat  the  consumption  of  human  life  in 
these  was  exceedingly  great,  not  relatiyely  to  the  numbers  of  the 
people  only,  but  actually,  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
siege  and  capture  of  Matakitaki,  on  the  Waipa,  is  believed  to  have 
cost  2,000  lives.  Of  these  a  great  majority  were  males,  the  females 
being  for  the  most  part  kept  as  prisoners.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
custom  of  infanticide  was  very  extensive,  and  chiefly  affected  the 
females.  A  mother  flvine  with  her  friends  from  the  pursuit  of  the 
enemy  killed  her  female  cnild  because  it  encumbered  her  flight,  but 
she  usually  submitted  to  the  inconvenience  rather  than  destroy  the 
male  chila,  which  public  opinion  had  decided  should  be  carefully 
preserved,  to  augment  in  future  years  the  strength,  and  contribute 
to  the  security,  of  the  community,  or  to  revenge  the  insults  to  which 
his  parents  had  been  subjected.  This  custom  not  only  influenced 
the  numbers  of  the  non-adults  of  1814  but  had  previously  operated 
on  the  population  then  adult. 

'*  It  is,  however,  at  this  time,  impossible  to  say  whether  war  most 
diminished  the  number  of  the  males  or  infanticide  the  number  of  the 
females.  Although  it  is  possible  that  the  disproportion  of  the  sexes 
actually  bom  may  have  commenced  at  an  earlier  period  than  1830, 
ifc  is  probable  that  the  loss  to  the  males  by  war  was  amply  compen- 
sated by  the  diminution  of  the  numbers  of  the  females  nrom  infanti- 
cide. One  fact  is  certain,  although  the  exact;  period  of  the 
commencement  of  this  singular  condition  of  the  disproportion  of  the 
sexes  cannot  be  demonstratively  fixed,  it  is  quite  clear  that  this 
cause  of  decrease  was  in  full  operation  during  the  years  1830  to 
1S4A,  when  the  non-adult  population  of  1844  was  being  produced, 
and  has  continued  with  great  energy  up  to  the  present  time.*' 

Maori  Opimone  on  the  Date  qf  eommenoement  of  Deereaee* 

*'  The  unfiruitfulness  of  women  is  likewise  a  recent  eharacterittie, 
if  the  Maories  are  to  be  believed  when  speaking  on  this  subject.  And 
this  must  be  so,  otherwise  it  is  impossible  to  account  for  the  Rreat 
increase  of  the  population  during  the  twenty  generations  which  the 
Maories  have  passed  through  in  this  country,  an  increase  which  has 
taken  place  notwithstanding  the  considerable  expenditure  of  life 
caused  oy  perpetual  wars,  and  in  spite  of  the  constant  operations 
of  numerous  other  influences  calculated  to  check  the  increase  of 
numbers  and  shorten  the  duration  of  life.  The  '  rude  forefathers 
of  the  hamlet,'  were,  according  to  the  universal  consent  of  their 
existing  representatives,  blessed  with  prolific  wives,  and  not  seldom 
with  several,  all  producing  simultaneously.  Absence  of  issue  from  a 
union  was  not  indeed  unknown  in  former  times,  but  the  desire 
of  children  was  always  strong  in  the  breast  of  the  Maori  female,  and 
she  was  usually  held  in  respect  according  to  the  number  of  children 
with  which  she  strengthened  her  tribe. 

"  The  ancient  remedy  for  absence  of  children,  was  wont  to  be  a 
solitary  resort  by  the  unfortunate  woman  to  the  mountains,  and 
urgent  invocations  in  a  loud  voice  to  those  particular  immortal  gods 
who  were  supposed  to  preside  over  these  matters,  a  proceeding 
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which,  it  will  scarcely  be  wondered  at,  was  sometimes  followed  by 
the  desired  residt. 

"  Similarly  the  great  mortality  of  children  and  the  alleged  abbre- 
viation of  life  amon^  adults  is  affirmed  to  be  of  recent  commence- 
ment. The  popular  belief  is,  thai  in  former  times  the  grest  majority 
of  the  children  bom  survived  to  marry,  and  the  married  were  all 
distinguished  for  unbroken  health,  and  for  a  physical  stature  and 
strength  compared  with  which  the  attributes  of  the  present  genera- 
tion appear  very  insignificant  indeed.  Doubtless  these  ideas,  common 
more  or  less  to  all  humanity,  may  be  traced  to  the  same  feeling 
of  affectionate  regard  for  bygone  days  which  causes  Englishmen  still 
to  regret  the  s^ood  days  which  existed  in  '  merrie  England  in  the 
olden  time  ;*  those  '  days  of  cottier  cultivation  when,'  as  the  poet 
ignorantly  laments,  '  every  rood  of  ground  maintained  its  man.'  ' 

Gauges  of  Decrease. 

"  The  causes  of  the  decrease  of  the  population  are  adverted  to 
by  several  of  the  enumerators,  and,  as  appears  to  be  the  fate  of 
every  afGEur  connected  with  the  Maories,  the  opinions  are  various  and 
conflicting.  As  the  subject  of  the  causes  of  the  decrease  is  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  the  social  condition  of  the  people,  the 
extracts  now  made  will  embrace  the  remarks  of  the  enumerators  on 
that  subject  also. 

"  Opinions  of  enumerators  thereon : — 

"  Mr.  White :  '  I  regret  that  I  cannot  report  any  very  marked 
improvement  in  their  condition,  except  in  a  few  instances  in  farming; 
but  there  is  a  marked  decrease  of  quarrels  amongst  themselves,  on 
their  old  prejudices  and  customs,  and  a  general  desire  of  improve- 
ment, which  they  want  the  energy  to  carry  out.  Prom  observation, 
I  believe  the  natives  of  the  north  to  be  more  indolent  than  those 
of  other  portions  of  New  Zealand,  and  also  the  most  peaceful  and 
loyal.' 

"  Mr.  Kemp,  after  speaking  of  *  a  perceptible  increase,'  as  before 
Quoted,  says,  '  the  natives  attribute  this  in  a  great  measure  to  the 
oisuse  of  mercurial  and  other  strong  medicines,  while  at  the  same 
time,  their  diet,  clothing,  and  employment,  have  approached  more 
nearly  to  that  of  the  Europeans.  2ndly,  In  their  general  social 
state,  it  will  be  gratifying  to  the  Government  to  find,  that  they  are 
in  the  enjoyment  of  European  comforts.'  x 

"  Mr.  Halse :  '  For  nearly  four  years,  they  *  (the  Taranaki 
natives),  *  have  been  engaged  m  a  struggle  in  asserting  their  claims 
to  the  land,  which  has  always  been  a  subject  of  contention  with  them, 
and  mortality  from  this  cause  has  been  considerable.  Not  that  many 
natives  have  fallen,  but  the  harassing  nature  of  the  struggle,  the 
misery  and  privations  undergone  from  the  confinement  of  fortified 
pas,  all  tend  to  shorten  life.  To  this  is  to  be  added  the  mortality 
amons  the  children  and  youth  of  both  sexes.  As  a  rule,  medical  aid 
is  declined  by  them,  and  those  who  enter  the  colonial  hospital,  either 
go  when  their  diseases  are  far  advanced,  or  refuse  to  remain  suffi- 
ciently long  there  to  benefit  by  the  treatment  and  chanse. 

^*  An  increasing  taste  for  spirit  drinking  is  prevalent  amongst 
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both  sexes,  but  more  particularly  with  the  voimg,  who  resort  to  all 
kinds  of  devices  to  obtain  it.  The  difficulty  of  checking  this  by 
information,  arises  from  the  aversion  of  the  natives  to  give  evidence. 
The  supplies  are  understood  to  be  usually  obtained  through  a  third 
party,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  landlord,  and  drinking  is  like- 
wise indulged  in  at  the  native  pas.' 

'^  Eev.  C.  H.  Snackenberg :  *  The  greatest  cause  of  decrease,  I 
believe,  is  unclearmesSf  inwardly  and  outwardly,  in  diet,  dress,  and 
habitation,  in  body  and  mind,  in  all  their  thoughts,  loards,  and  actions,* 

"  Mr.  Fenton :  *  In  my  opinion  the  social  condition  of  the  Maories 
is  inferior  to  tohat  it  was  Jive  if  ears  ago.  Their  houses  are  worse, 
their  cultivations  more  neglected,  and  their  mode  of  living  not 
improved.  The  mills  in  many  places  have  not  run  for  some  time,  and 
the  poverty  of  the  people  generally  is  extreme. 

"  '  At  the  same  time,  there  has  appeared  a  remarkable  activity  of 
mind,  directed  to  the  development  of  political  ideas,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  system  of  government,  which  will  be  productive  of 
good  or  ill,  according  to  the  channel  in  which  it  permanently  directs 
itself.  Employment  of  this  intellectual  energy  is  now  a  political 
necessity,  for  the  Maories  are  utterly  unable,  without  direction,  to 
found  and  continue  any  system  which  will  supply  rules  of  action 
calculated  to  make  them  good  citizens  and  useful  colonists.* 

'*  Mr.  Heaphy  enters  at  length  into  the  question  of  the  decrease 
of  the  people,  and  suggests  many  causes.  His  remarks  are  valuable 
and  suggestive.  He  says,  "  The  tribes  which  I  refer  to  being  those 
which  are  in  most  frequent  communication  with  the  largest  European 
settlement  in  New  Zealand,  I  was  particular  in  examining  whether 
the  causes  of  decrease  were  connected  with  the  neighbourhood  of 
Europeans. 

'* '  The  cohabitation  of  the  Maori  women  with  white  settlers,  and 
their  habits  of  prostitution  in  Auckland,  must  have  some  effect, 
undoubtedly,  in  keeping  down  the  numbers,  but  it  is  quite  inade- 
quate, as  a  cause,  for  the  general  diminution,  which  is  everywhere 
apparent.  Erom  the  proportionate  scarcity  of  women  about  the 
Tlutmes,  Coromandel,  and  Waiheke  districts,  it  became  interesting 
to  ascertain  whether  their  paucity  of  numbers  in  the  native  villages 
arose  from  their  congregation  in  Auckland.  The  returns,  however, 
show  that  there  are  at  the  most  but  twenty-three  women  withdrawn 
from  the  native  settlements  to  the  town ;  a  number  entirely  inade- 
quate to  account  for  the  scarcity  of  women  and  children  on  the 
coast. 

"  '  Half-caste  children  being  included  in  the  returns,  it  becomes 
evident  that  cohabitation  with  the  whites  is  not  a  sufficient  cause  for 
the  diminution* 

" '  Of  diseases  introduced  amongst  aboriginal  races  by  contact 
with  Europeans,  the  small-pox,  syphilis,  and  measles  are  those  which 
have  most  depopulated.  But  in  New  Zealand  the  small-pox  has  not 
appeared ;  the  syphilis  assumes,  in  the  natives,  so  mild  a  form,  and 
is  so  easily  eradicated,  that  the  writer  never  heard  of  a  fatal  case ; 
and  the  measles,  which  have  once  passed  over  this  province,  were  not 
more  marked  in  their  effects  upon  the  natives  than  upon  the  whites. 
Dr.  McOauran  states,  that  from  his  long  experience  in  the  Colony, 
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and  connection  with  the  hospital,  he  is  convinced  that  diseases 
contracted  hy  Maories  from  Europeans  do  not,  in  the  former,  assume 
a  violent  or  dangerous  character.  The  native  constitution  appears  to 
have  tbe  power  of  throwing  off  syphilitic  disorders  with  but  slight 
medical  aid,  and  secondary  svmptoms  are  almost  unknown.  Scrofu- 
lous diseases,  hereditary  in  the  race,  appear,  on  the  other  hand,  to  be 
of  a  most  fatal  character,  manifesting  itself  in  a  great  variety  of 
forms.     Pulmonary  disease  is  the  chief  cause  of  mortality. 

'^ '  Of  the  other  causes,  intemperance  is  generally  the  most  fatal 
amongst  the  natives  of  countries  colonized,  but  with  the  Maories, 
intoxication,  though  an  increasing,  is  onlv  an  oceasional,  not  an 
habitual  excess,  and  can  have  but  a  very  slight  share  in  contributing 
to  the  decrease.'  " 

"  The  constitutional  unproductiveness  of  the  women  appears  to 
be  the  chief  cause  of  the  want  of  numbers.  The  habits  of  the  women 
in  following  laborious  pursuits,  and  especially  in  carrying  heavy 
loads,  not  only  shortens  life,  but  in  a  great  degree  abridges  that 
period  over  which  they  may  become  mothers. 

"European  clothing,  leaped  on  the  native  one  day  to  be  cast 
aside  the  next,  and  replaced  by  a  thin  blanket  or  sheet,  must  tend  to 
the  increase  of  lun^  disease. 

'*  Abortion,  produced  by  artificial  means,  appears  to  be  far  from 
uncommon. 

"  While  aware  of  our  duty  in  administering  to  the  well-being  of 
the  Maori,  and  guarding  him  against  those  diseases  and  evils  &at 
must  tend  to  depopulate,  one  cannot  overcome  the  conviction  tliat 
the  race  is  '  run  out,'  and  that  after  two  or  three  venerations  a 
remnant  only  will  represent  the  people.  Has  isolation  been  the 
cause  P  I  am  not  aware  that  the  fact  of  New  Zealand  being  the 
(populated)  island  most  remote  in  the  world  from  any  other  popu- 
lated country,  has  attracted  the  attention  of  naturalists.  May  an 
infusion  of  fresh  blood  not  be  necessary  to  restore  prolificacy? 
Amongst  the  Islands  of  Melanesia,  where  communication  from  group 
is  easy,  the  villages  teem  with  children,  and  young  mothers,  with 
several  youn^  children  hanging  about  them,  are  met  continuaUy, 
notwithstanding  the  effects  of  disease  and  the  insecurity  of  perpetual 
warfare. 

"  When  native  women,  after  an  irregular  life  in  Auckland  of  a 
year  or  two,  cohabit  regidarly  with  a  white  man,  large  half-caste 
families  are  the  result.  On  the  Coromandel  coast  the  children  of  a 
few  white  settlers  exceed  in  number  those  of  the  Maori  tribe  amongst 
which  they  live. 

''An  opinion  obtains  amon^  the  facultv  in  Europe  that  the 
reproductive  functions  are  matenallv  injured  by  the  continual  use  of 
tobacco.  Be  this  established  or  otherwise,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  constant  habit  of  smoking  in  young  girls  must  be  injuriousy 
in  a  high  degree,  to  the  Maori  population, 

"  Feeding  infants,  at  the  time  of  their  weaninff,  upon  decomposing 
potatoes  ana  Indian  com,  and  upon  heavy  and  in<Ugestible  fiour- 
cake  (a  universal  practice  among  them),  must  be  very  prejudicial." 
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Ordinary  Checks  on  Increase  ef  Poputatione, 

"  The  difficulty  of  procuriny  in  adequate  plenty  the  necessaries  of 
life  in  tolerably  peopled  countries  has  two  effects.  It  either  indis- 
poses the  greater  number  of  people  to  marry  early,  and  this  effect 
writers  on  population  call  the  prudential  or  preventive  check ;  or  it 
disables  them  firom  rearing  in  health  the  greatest  families,  and  this  is 
named  the  positive  check.  It  is  obvious  that  neither  of  these  checks, 
whose  joint  operation  is  so  powerful  an  obstacle  to  increase  in  Mt^opCy 
and  all  well^eopled  countries,  can  have  any  effect  in  New  Zealand  as 
regards  the  aborigines.  Possessing  abundance  of  good  land,  with 
ready  markets  for  the  disposal  of  agricultural  produce  and  the 
purchase  of  clothing,  and  other  appliances  necessary  to  comfort  and 
nealth,  and  easy  means  of  transit  to  and  from  the  markets,  neither  of 
these  checks  can  exercise  any  retarding  influence  to  the  rapid  growth 
of  the  people.  Moreover,  inhabiting  a  country  whose  climate  is 
salubrious  beyond  a  parallel,  there  exists  no  physical  reason  why  the 
Maories  should  not  exhibit  an  increase  of  their  numbers  at  the 
highest  rate  of  which  the  human  race,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  is  capable." 

Theory  of  Disappearance  of  Coloured  Eaces  htfore  the  White  Bace, 

"  The  theory  that  the  coloured  race  must  fade  away  before  the 
white  race  can  receive  little  confirmation  from  the  present  decay  of 
this  population,  for  the  great  evil  existed,  as  we  have  seen,  in  full 
force  during  the  decade  of  years  ending  1940,  a  period  antecedent  to 
the  colonization  of  the  country,  when  the  whites  were  insignificant  in 
number  and  sparely  located. 

"  At  Baugfiaohia,  which  has  for  many  years  been  the  residence  of 
more  Europeans  than  are  or  ever  have  been  contained  in  the  whole 
of  the  remaining  part  of  the  Waikato  district,  the  decrease  of  the 
population  is  88  per  cent,  below  the  general  average. 

"  However,  the  theory  has  never  been  satisfactorily  established  a« 
a  law  of  nature.  The  idea  that  the  inferior  race  is  ordained  by  some 
mysterious  but  certain  natural  law  to  dwindle  and  fade  away  in  the 
presence  of  the  race  of  superior  physical  endurance  and  greater 
mtellectual  energy,  like  the  low  vegetation .  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  baleful  upas  tree,  receives  little  confirmation  from  fiicts.  That 
the  red  races  of  North  America  have  gradually  receded  before  the 
encroaching  perseverance  of  the  white  race,  and  have,  in  many 
instances,  entirely  disappeared,  is  not  to  be  held  to  be  the  conse- 
quence of  the  simple  presence  of  the  latter,  but  it  is  to  be  attributed, 
not  only  to  the  extermination  over  extensive  districts  of  the  game 
which  forms  the  principal  article  of  subsistanoe  to  a  nation  of 
hunters,  but  in  a  greater  degree  to  the  destructive  efEects  of  intem- 
perance, European  diseases,  and  exterminating  wars  vniged  not  only 
between  the  races,  but  among  themselves.  In  localities  where  these 
causes  of  depopulation  have  had  no,  or  only  a  partial  operation,  or 
where  the  people  have  been  induced  to  adopt  the  habits  of  civilisa- 
tion, the  14  orth  American  Indians  have  increased,  and  show  every 
sign  of  a  healthy  growth  and  prolonged  existence.*' 
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CmUilmal  prcpcrUm  of  the  Sexei  of  the  Non-Adtilt  Populatum. 


Datk. 

MMim. 

PoaakL 

TotaL 

In  1844   

„  1858   

Plr.  cnt 
59-15 

55*63 

Pr.cnt. 

40-85 

44*37 

Pr.e&t. 
100 

100 

Jbetraetian  of  Females  by  the  TThites. 

''Nor  can  the  number  of  females  abstracted  from  the  Maori 
population  to  form  unions  with  males  of  the  white  race  be  assigned 
as  a  cause  of  the  decrease.  The  total  amount  thus  taken  is  quite 
insignificant  compared  with  the  total  number  of  the  females.  Thus 
we  find  that  in  the  town  of  Auckland  23  women  onlj  are  thus 
absorbed,  some  of  whom  are  half-castes.  Out  of  the  population  con- 
tained in  Table  I,  containing  in  1814,  788  females,  and  in  1858, 
616  females,  eight  have  been  abstracted,  of  whom  two  re-appear 
amongst  the  23  resident  in  Auckland. 

"  Moreover,  with  reference  to  this  particular  interference,  com- 
pensation is  to  a  great  extent  afforded  bj  the  half-caste  females  who 
return  to  the  people  of  their  mothers,  and  form  alliances  which 
produce  offspring  more  than  sufficient  to  replace  the  loss  originally 
sustained." 

Theory  of  Barrenness  of  Coloured  Female^  €fter  Sexual  Intercourse 
with  White  Male. 

"  The  theorj  of  M.  Strzelecki,  that  a  coloiu^d  female  having  had 
sexual  intercourse  with  a  white  is  thenceforth  incapable  of  propo- 
gatiug  her  own  raee  is  quite  false  as  regards  the  coloured  race  unaer 
consideration.  Several  instances  appear  in  Table  I,  in  which  females 
have  had  children  by  males  of  both  races,  and  as  a  rule,  the  produc- 
tion of  the  Maori  husband  has  been  subsequent  to  the  birth  of 
children  by  the  European  husband.  Instances  even  are  not  unfre- 
^uent  of  women,  who  having  for  years  indulged  in  the  towns  in  that 
uregular  mercenary  intercourse  which  is  supposed  to  be  utterly 
destructive  to  the  powers  of  reproduction,  have  returned  to  their 
native  vallevs  and  given  proof  that  their  procreative  functions  have 
not  suffered  materud  injury.  Doubtless,  the  Maori  population,  to  a 
certain  extent,  suffers  by  the  necessity  which  seems  to  have  been 
imposed  by  usage  among  them,  of  yielding  the  supply  of  females  who 
are  to  minister  to  the  irregular  appetites  of  the  town  populations ; 
but  the  numbers  affected  by  this  drain  are  so  small,  being  only  23  for 
Auckland,  the  largest  of  the  Earopean  settlements,  that  a  sensible 
check  to  population  can  scarcely  be  attributed  to  this  cause,  even  if 
the  future  fecundity  of  these  females  were  utterly  destroyed,  which 
is  not  the  case." 
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European  Diseasea. 

"  If  we  seek  amongst  the  diseases  introdnoed  bj  the  whites  for 
the  cause  of  decrease  which  has  operated  for  so  many  years  back,  we 
shall  be  equally  dissatisfied  with  any  or  all  of  these  checks  to  popu- 
lation, as  an  explanation  of  the  phenomenon.  Dr.  Thompson,  of 
Her  Majesty's  58th  Segiment,  an  indefatigable  inquirer  into  the 
physical  characteristics  and  condition  of  the  aboriginal  race,  and 
whose  opportunities  of  observation  cause  much  value  to  attach  to  his 
opinion,  has  instituted  researches  into  this  branch  of  our  subject, 
and  has  recorded  much  important  information,  to  which  reference 
may  be  had. 

'^  Any  remarks  which  might  be  made  on  this  subject  can  have 
little  force  from  any  other  than  a  professional  man.  The  statement 
of  Mr.  Heaphy,  and  the  opinion  of  Dr.  McGauran,  quoted  supra^ 
entirely  agree  with  the  observation  of  the  writer,  with  the  exception 
that  effects  of  the  measles,  which  swept  through  the  counti^  in 
1853,  appear  to  be  much  underrated;  and  the  supposition  of  the 
existence  of  the  practice  of  causing  abortion  by  artificial  means,  is 
quite  incorrect.  Neither  this  crime,  nor  the  cognate  one  of  infan- 
ticide, is  more  general  among  the  Maories,  or  has  been  for  many 
years,  than  amongst  the  Europeans ;  on  the  contrary,  the  desire  for 
living  offspring  is  very  great. 

*'  The  small-pox,  which  was  so  terrible  a  scourge  to  the  nations 
of  Europe  before  the  discovery  of  vaccination,  and  which  nearly 
destroyed  many  of  the  hunting  tribes  of  North  America,  has  not 
made  its  appearance  in  New  Zealand,  nor  has  any  other  European 
disease  produced  any  effects  more  marked,  than  those  which  usually 
attend  toe  visitation  of  certain  epidemics  in  Europe. 

'*  Nor,  indeed,  is  it  among  the  causes  of  mortality  of  the  adults 
that  the  reason  for  the  decrease  of  the  population  is  to  be  sought,  so 
much  as  in  the  want  of  fecundity  in  the  females,  and  the  extreme 
unhealthiness  of  the  children  actually  bom.  As  has  been  previously 
shown,  the  average  number  of 'deaths  in  relation  to  the  total  popula- 
tion, fdthough  very  high,  is  not  so  remarkable  as  the  relative  paucity 
of  surviving  births.  Amongst  the  Maories,  unions  between  the 
sexes  commence  at  a  very  early  period,  and,  although  the  average 
duration  of  life  is  unknown,  or  the  average  expectation  of  life  at  any 
period  of  it,  the  great  number  of  men  still  living  who  can  speak  of 
and  describe  events  that  happened  thirty  years  ago,  in  which  they 
moved  and  took  part  as  the  mature  adults  of  that  day,  must  lead  us 
to  suppose  that  the  Maori  enjoys,  in  common  with  the  European,  the 
advantage  which  a  temperate  climate  possesses  over  a  tropical  one  in 
the  prolongation  of  human  life  when  unchecked  by  more  powerful 
antagonistic  influences.'' 

Use  of  Spirituaue  Liquors. 

"  The  remarks  of  Mr.  Heaphj  leave  little  unsaid  in  the  subject 
of  intemperance.  The  use  of  spirituous  liquors  tnay  have  exercised 
some  influence  prejudicial  to  the  increase  of  the  people,  especially 
amongst  women  in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  but  this  is  not  known  to  be 
the  case.    In  the  great  district  of  the  Waikato  and  ita  tributaries, 
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whence  the  information  forming  the  basis  of  the  preceding  caLcnla- 
tions  has  been  derived,  the  quantity  of  spirits  consumed  has  been 
small,  and  has  not  produced  the  slightest  effect,  either  on  the  increase 
or  the  habits  of  the  people.  In  fact,  while  the  total  adult  male 
population  has  decreased  at  a  rate  of  17*84  per  cent.,  and  in  some 
cases  at  rates  above  30  per  cent.,  the  particular  adult  male  population 
of  Bangiaohia,  has  suffered  a  diminution  of  only  2*34  per  cent.  Tet 
more  spirits  have  been  consumed  in  that  village  than  in  the  whole  of 
Waikato  put  together.  I  am  informed  by  Mr.  Carleton,  the  Member 
of  the  House  of  Bepresentatives  for  the  Bay  of  Islands,  that  the 
consumption  of  spirits  in  that  district,  which  was  at  one  time  very 
great,  has  materially  diminished  during  the  last  two  years,  although 
the  same  facilities  for  obtaining  spirits  exist  as  heretofore.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  use  of  spirits  has  had  no  effect  upon  the  numbers 
of  the  people.  The  y^irit  drinker  is'  the  exception,  and  the  opportu^ 
mties  of  procuring  the  stimulant  in  quantifies  student  to  operate 
vnjwriomty  on  the  whole  race,  do  not  esnst" 

Use  of  Tobacco, 

''The  opinion  which  the  faculty  entertain  as  to  the  material 
injury  which  the  reproductive  functions  suffer  from  the  continued 
use  of  tobacco  must  be  entilded  to  respect,  but  it  is  somewhat 
remarkable  that  the  aboriginal  race  of  New  Zealand  should  be  held 
to  be  the  only  one  that  ezhibitB,  on  an  extensive  scale,  clear  proofs 
of  the  theory.  The  Maori  women  cohabiting  with  Europeans  con- 
sume more  tobacco  than  those  remaining  in  the  native  settlementSy 
simply  because  they  can  procure  more,  yet  their  production  of 
children  is  increased  in  a  similar  ratio.  Families  of  six,  nine,  and  even 
thirteen  half-caste  children  are  met  with,  forming  living  evidence 
of  the  fallacy  of  this  doctrine^  at  least  as  applicable  to  this  countiy. 

"It  appears,  then,  that  it  cannot  be  directly  proved  that  the 
causes  of  the  decrease  of  the  Maori  race  arise  from  the  contiguity  of 
the  Europeans,  nor  from  any  diseases  introduced  by,  or  habits  con* 
*    tracted  from,  them. 

"  Still,  many  facts  appear  on  record  which  tend  to  show  that  by 
some  mysterious  law  of  nature  the  intercourse  of  persons  may  cause 
disease,  even  where  both  parties  are  in  perfect  health,  more  especially 
in  cases  where  the  parties  are  of  entirely  distinct  race. 

"  The  following  observations,  extracted  from  '  Darwin's  Natu- 
ralist's Voyage '  (Beagle),  will  elucidate  my  meaning. 

"  The  ilev.  J.  Wmiams,  in  his  interesting  work  '  Narrative  of 
Missionary  Enterprise,'  says :  '  The  first  intercouse  between  natives 
and  Europeans  is  invariably  attended  with  the  introduction  of  fever, 
dysentery,  or  some  other  (usease,  which  carries  off  numbers  of  the 
people.'  Again,  he  affirms,  '  It  is  certainly  a  fact,  which  cannot  be 
controverted,  that  most  of  the  diseases  which  have  raged  in  these 
islands  during  my  residence  here  have  been  introduced  by  ships ;  and 
what  renders  the  fact  more  remarkable  is,  that  that  there  might  be 
no  appearance  of  disease  among  the  crew  of  the  ship  which  conveyed 
this  destructive  importation. 

'* '  This  statement  is  not  so  extraordinary  as  at  first  appears,  for 
several  cases  are  recorded  of  the  most  malignant  fevers  having  broken 
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out,  although  the  parties  themselTeB  who  weie  the  oftuses  were  not 
afflicted.  Li  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  George  III,  a  prisoner 
who  had  heen  confined  in  a  dungeon  was  taken  in  a  coach  with  four 
constables  before  a  magistrate,  and  although  the  man  himself  was 
not  ill,  the  four  constables  died  from  a  short  putrid  fever,  but  the 
contagion  extended  to  no  others.  Prom  these  tacts  it  would  almost 
appear  that  the  effluvium  of  one  set  of  men  shut  up  for  some  time 
together  was  poisonous  when  inhaled  by  others,  and  possibly  more  so 
if  the  men  be  of  different  races. 

'*' Captain  Beechy  (ch.  4,  vol.  i),  states  that  the  inhabitants 
of  Pitcaim's  Island  are  firmly  convinced  that  after  the  arrival  of 
every  ship  they  suffer  from  cutaneous  and  other  disorders.  He  attri- 
butes this  to  the  change  of  diet  during  the  time  of  the  visit. 
Dr.  McCulloch  (*  "Western  Isles,'  vol.  ii,  p.  32),  says,  *  it  is  asserted 
that  on  the  arrival  of  a  stranger  (at  St.  Kilda),  all  the  inhabitants, 
in  the  common  phraseology,  catch  a  cold.  In  Vancouver's  voyage 
there  is  a  somewhat  similar  statement  with  regard  to  Otaheiti. 
Dr.  Dieffenbach  states,  that  the  same  fact  is  universally  believed  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Chatham  Islands,  and  in  part  of  New  Zealand. 
It  is  impossible  that  such  a  bdief  should  have  become  universal  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  at  the  Antipodes,  and  in  the  Pacific,  without 
some  good  foundation.'  ('  Naturalists'  Voyage,'  p.  436.)  Original 
note  to  the  above. 

"  Captain  Beechey's  statement  about  Pitcaim's  Island  is  corro- 
borated by  a  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance,  who,  with  four  others, 
passed  three  weeks  there  in  the  year  1850.  He  received  letters  from 
the  island  shorUy  after  his  departure,  stating  that  the  people  had 
Buffered  severely  from  influenza.  But  there  had  been  no  change  of 
diet  during  the  time  of  the  visit. 

''The  celebrated  traveller.  Dr.  Livingstone,  makes  a  similar 
observation.  He  says,  '  The  Boers,  under  Potgeiter,  visited  Delgoa 
Bay  for  the  first  time  about  ten  years  ago,  in  order  to  secure  a  port 
on  the  east  coast  for  their  Bepublic.  They  had  come  from  a  part  of 
the  interior  where  the  disease  called  croup  occasionally  prevails. 
There  was  no  appearance  of  disease  amongst  them  at  the  period  of 
their  visit,  but  the  Portuguese  inhabitants  of  that  bay  found  that 
they  had  left  it  among  them,  and  several  adults  were  cut  off  by  a 
form  of  the  complaint  called  laryngismus  stridulus,  the  disease  of 
which  the  great  Washington  died.  Similar  cases  have  occurred  in 
the  South  Sea  Islands.  Ships  have  left  diseases,  from  which  no  one 
on  board  was  suffering  at  the  time  of  their  visit.' — ('  Missionazy 
Travels  and  Besearches  in  South  Africa^'  by  David  Livingstone. 
LL.D.,  D.C  L.,  p.  649,  ed.  1867.)" 

Maori  Opinions  on  Causes  qf  Decrease, 

''The  Maories  themselves  attribute  their  decadence,  in  some 
measure,  to  the  introduction  of  new  food  and  clothing,  and  the 
attendant  change  of  habits.  They  afflrm,  that  in  former  times,  when 
their  custom  was  to  walk  abroad  with  little  clothing,  and  to  pursue 
their  ordinary  occupations  in  a  state  of  almost  nudity,  their  skins 
thickened  and  became  insensible  to  the  effects  of  heat  or  cold ;  and 
moreover,  that  in  those  happy  days,  when  fern  root  and  the  root  of 
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wild  coxLYolYnluB  formed  the  staple  of  their  diet,  their  physical 
strength  and  endurance  was  great,  their  health  unbroken,  and  their 
appetite  much  more  worthy  of  notice  than  at  present.  This  latter 
manifestation,  though  difficult  of  belief,  may  be  true,  and  in  fact, 
the  direct  consequence  of  then:  insufficient  clothing,  and  the  greater 
degree  of  cold  to  which  they  were  subjected.  Baron  Liebig,  in 
his  *  Animal  Chemistry,'  says,  *  Our  clothiug  is  in  reference  to  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  merely  an  equivalent  for  a  certain  amount 
of  rood.  The  more  warmly  we  are  clad,  the  less  urgent,  up  to  a 
certain  point,  becomes  the  appetite  for  food,  because  the  loss  of  heat 
by  cooling,  and  consequently  the  amount  of  heat  to  be  supplied  by 
food,  is  diminished. 

"  *  If  we  were  to  go  naked  like  certain  savage  tribes,  or  if,  in 
hunting  and  fishing,  we  were  exposed  to  the  same  degree  of  cold  as 
the  Samojedes,  we  should  be  able,  with  ease,  to  consume  lOlbs.  of 
fish  or  flesh,  and  perhaps  a  dozen  tallow  candles  into  the  bargain, 
daily,  as  warmly-clad  kavellers  have  related  with  astonishment  of 
these  people.' 

"  The  Maories  subsist  mainly  on  a  vegetable  diet,  and  it  has  been 
alleged  that  this  fact  will,  to  some  extent,  explain  the  deficiency  of 
vigour  which  appears  to  exist  in  the  reproductive  powers  of  the  race. 
Eesorting  again  to  comparisons  with  other  countries,  to  ascertain  the 
amount  of  respect  to  wnich  this  idea  is  entitled,  we  find  in  the  life  of 
Francis  Xavier,  *  The  Japanese,  like  all  other  people  who  believe  in 
metempsychosis,  live  on  vegetable  food.' 

"We  learn  from  retiirns  transmitted  by  English  Consuls  in 
consequence  of  inquiries  made  through  Lord  Palmerston  by  the  Poor 
Law  Commissioners  the  following  facts,  relating  to  some  of  the 
principal  countries  of  Europe :  In  Norway,  *  the  poor  consume  very 
simple  food, — salt  herrings,  oatmeal  porridge,  potatoes,  and  coarse 
oatmeal  bread,  forming  the  principal  part  of  their  diet.  Once  or 
twice  a  week  they  may  obtain  a  piece  of  oacon  or  salt  meat,  and  those 
who  live  on  the  coast,  or  near  to  rivers  or  lakes,  procure  fresh  fish.' 

"  In  Sweden,  *  agriculturists  in  the  southern  provinces  live  upon 
salt  fish  and  potatoes ;  in  the  northern  provinces  porridge  and  rye- 
bread  form  their  food.  Artisans  are  sometimes  able  to  procure  a 
little  meat.' 

"  In  Denmark,  '  the  principal  food  of  the  labouring  people  is  rye- 
bread,  groats,  potatoes,  coffee,  butter,  cheese,  and  milk.' 

"  In  Mecklenburg,  *  with  these  advantages  they  are  able  to 
procure  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  sound  food,  and  occasionally  to 
indulge  in  the  use  of  meat,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  working 
classes  in  very  few  of  the  countries  on  the  continent  of  Europe.' 

"  In  France,  '  the  food  varies  in  different  districts.  Throughout 
the  district  called  Landes  the  food  consists  in  rye-bread,  soup  of  millet, 
cakes  made  of  Indian  com,  now-and-then  some'  salt  provisions  and 
vegetables, — rarely,  if  ever,  butchers'  meat.  In  other  parts  they  eat 
wheat-bread,  soup  made  with  vegetables  and  a  little  lard  or  grease 
twice  a-day,  potatoes,  and  other  vegetables,  but  seldom  butchers' 
meat.' 

"  In  England,  in  answer  to  the  question,  *  Could  a  labourer,  his 
wife,  and  four  children,  subsist  on  the  aggregate  earnings  of  the 
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father,  mother,  and  children,  and  if  so,  on  what  food  P '  491  parishes 
replied  *  with  meat,'  and  125  parishes,  *  barely,  or  without  meat.' 

"  In  Ireland,  the  food  of  tiie  labouring  classes  consists  mainly  of 
potatoes  and  milk,  according  to  Carlton  and  other  popular  writers 
in  that  country. 

"  In  fine,  the  fact  that  a  retrograde  moyement  in  the  numbers  of 
the  people  had  fully  commenced,  and  had  produced  very  sensible 
effects  before  these  supposed  causes  of  decrease  came  into  operation, 
must  form  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  logical  maintenance  of  the 
position,  that  the  decrease  is  attributable  to  the  lack  of  animal  food, 
or  to  the  adoptioa  of  European  clothing." 

Caiues  of  Decrease  sought  among  habits  proper  to  the  Macries. 

**  If  we  search  for  the  causes  of  the  decrease  of  the  people  amongst 
habits  which  are  purely  internal,  next  in  order  after  the  depopulating 
intestine  wars,  we  should  probably  place  the  frequent  custom  of 
infanticide.  That  this  custom  was  a  very  important  obstacle  to  the 
proper  increase  of  the  Maori  race  may  be  believed  from  the  fact  that 
the  writer  has  met  with  many  instances  of  women  who  have  destroyed 
from  six,  and  even  seven  children,  offspring  of  themselves,  and  mostly 
female.  However,  the  universal  testimony  of  those  best  qualified  to 
judge,  is  conclusive  that  this  custom  has  for  many  years  been  almost 
extinct.  Probably  the  year  1835  may  be  named  as  the  period  of  it 
ceasing  to  exist.  Rare  instances  have  occurred  since  that  date,  but 
utterly  insufficient  in  number  to  have  any  serious  effect  on  the 
state  of  the  population. 

"  At  a  somewhat  later  period  large  wars  also  terminated ;  the 
expeditions  of  the  Waikato  tribes  against  Taranki,  in  1836  and  1837, 
and  the  struggle  of  the  same  great  sept  with  Ngatiwbakaue,  com- 
mencing in  the  year  1835  and  ending  in  1839,  being  the  last 
undertakings  of  any  importance.  The  siege  and  capture  of  Kaipata, 
near  Bangiaohia,  by  the  Chief,  William  Baylor  Te  Awaitaia  ana  his 
confederate  tribes,  had  proceeded  these  operations.  The  battle  of 
Te  Ihutaroa,  to  which  reference  has  been  previously  made,  and  in 
which  the  Ngatitipa  contested  the  ownership  of  about  twenty  acres 
of  land  with  I^gatipou,  occurred  in  1846,  and  occasioned  the  death  of 
thirty-three  indiviauals,  some  of  whom  appear  in  the  previous  tables ; 
but  peace  immediately  ensued,  and  the  effects  of  the  contest  did  not 
extend  beyond  those  who  died  in  the  field.  The  numerous  petty 
wars  which,  during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  have  caused  some 
loss  to  the  coast  tribes  on  both  sides  of  the  northern  island  have  had 
no  effect  on  the  people  of  Waikato,  who  have  been  particularly  the 
object  of  this  inquiry." 

JPromiscuous  Sexual  Intercourse. 

*  Illicit  commerce  between  the  sexes,  although  considerable  at 
the  present  time,  was  much  more  extensive  in  former  periods.  The 
Maories  are  unanimous  in  representing  sexual  intercourse  as 
extremely  promiscuous  during  the  times  when  several  families 
inhabited  one  large  house.  Captain  Cook  remarked  the  prevalence 
of  this  vice :  '  Amongst  the  females,  chastity  is  lightly  esteemed.' 
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And  wliaterer  alteration  the  liabits  of  the  people  hare  lately  under- 
gone respecting  this  particular  habit,  has  oeen  for  the  better. 
Therefore,  to  whatever  decree  the  fecundity  of  females  may  bo 
affected  by  practices  of  this  nature,  the  question  of  the  present 
deelvM  of  numbers  cannot  be  solved  by  adducing  as  a  cause  a  habit 
which  was  more  general  during  periods  when  the  race  was 
increadng. 

Low  Social  JECabiU. 

*'  The  want  of  cleanliness,  in  the  extended  sense  in  which  the 
word  is  used  by  Mr.  Schackenberg^,  though  by  itself  insufficient  to 
account  for  the  extraordinary  mortidity  to  whicn  the  New  Zealanders 
have  lately  become  subject,  will,  joined  to  the  other  habits  which 
characterize  a  low  state  of  civilization,  have  considerable  effect  in 
(shortening  the  duration  of  human  life. 

"  Sangiaohia  presents  to  our  notice  a  decrease  of  13' 10  per  cent, 
on  its  tot^  population  as  compared  with  19*42,  the  percentage  loss 
sustained  by  the  total  population  of  the  district  over  which  these 
inquiries  have  been  extended,  and  that  place  has  been  noted  as  the 
earliest  in  commencing  the  cultivation  of  wheat,  and  adopting,  as  far 
as  they  have  been  adopted,  European  clothing  and  habits." 

L^e  prolonged,  hut  ntmher  of  Births  not  increased  by  improcement 
in  Social  Condition. 

*^  But  it  does  not  appear  that  the  improvements  of  civilization 
have  a  similar  effect  upon  the  number  of  births,  at  least  in  old  and 
well-populated  countries.    Thus  in  England : — 

For  the  ten  yean  ending  1811,  the  hiriha  were  one  in  31) 
»  „  deaths         „         53f 

„  1821,        births  ,,         31f 

»»  ,t  deaths  „  60) 

„  1831,         hirth»  „  34i 

„  f,  deaths  „  58i 

Mortality  amongst  Children,  caused  hy  low  Social  Habits  and 
Unfit  Food, 

*'  The  proposition  of  Mr.  Schnackenberg,  taken  in  its  extended 
sense,  as  applying  to  a  generally  low  social  and  moral  condition, 
appears  to  apply  with  greater  force  to  the  non-adult  than  to  the 
adult  members  of  the  population.  The  great  mortality  among  the 
youth  of  both  sexes  under  the  age  of  14,  is  very  great,  not  only 
relatively  to  the  total  population,  but  actually.     Out  of  a  total  of 

Eersons  of  both  sexes  under  14  years  of  a^e  in  1844,  of  475  only  283 
ave  survived  to  the  {present  tune,  exhibiting  a  loss  of  upwards  of 
40  per  cent.  And  if  it  be  considered  that  to  suppljr  these  475  a 
number  of  births  must  have  taken  place  of  which,  judging  from  the 
previous  inquiries  on  this  subject,  one-half  died  before  the  enumera- 
tion, leaving  475  as  the  survivors,  the  loss  to  the  non-adult  population 
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appears  astonislimg,  amoimtiiis  to  above  70  per  cent.  Of  15  children, 
eight  male  and  seven  female,  who,  at  the  taking  of  the  census  in  1844 
were  infants  unnamed,  and  who  appear  in  the  statements  as  *pepe  * 
or  ^  infant,'  only  two  now  remain  alive,  one  male  and  one  female. 

^  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  unwholesome  food  and  insuffi- 
cient clothing  must  be  much  more  prejudicial  in  their  effects  on  the 
young  than  on  those  who,  besides  possessing  the  greater  vitalit}r  of 
manhood,  have  proved  the  strength  of  their  constitutions  by  living 
through  these  hardships.  The  great  amelioration  which  care  and 
attention  affect  in  the  health  of  the  jo\ma  may  be  gathered  from  a 
table  compiled  by  Dr.  Mitchell,  with  reference  to  the  children  in 
Christ's  Hospital,  and  quoted  by  Mr.  Porter  in  his  work  so  often 
referred  to. 

''  It  will  be  seen  from  the  return  annexed  how  very  small  the  rate 
of  mortality  has  been  in  that  establishment  throughout  the  period 
referred  to,  yiz.,  from  1813  to  1833.  '  This  circumstance  shows  how 
very- instrumental  in  preserving  life  during  childhood  are  substan- 
tial clothing,  an  abundance  of  wholesome  food,  good  lodging, 
healthful  exercise  in  the  hours  allowed  for  recreation,  and  immediate 
attention  on  the  first  appearance  of  sickness  under  the  care  of  skilful 
medical  men.' 


?IBIOD. 


1814  to  1818  . 
1819  M  1823  . 
1824  „  1828  ., 
1829  „  1833  . 


Avenge  Kumber 

of 

Children  in 

Chiiflt's  Ho8pital. 


1026 
1038  -6 
1082-4 
1134 


Deathi. 


51 
44 
40 
86 


*'  It  thus  appears  that  in  the  first  five  years,  viz.,  from  1814  to 
1818,  the  annual  mortality  was  1  in  100 ;  that  in  the  next  five  years, 
from  1819  to  1823,  the  rate  was  only  1  in  118  ;  that  in  the  five  years 
from  1824  to  1828,  it  was  fr&rther  cUminished  to  1  in  135,  and  that 
in  the  last  quinquennial  period,  the  annual  mortality  was  no  greater 
than  1  in  157^  of  the  children. 

*^  The  average  annual  number  of  children  in  the  establishment 
during  the  last  three  periods,  embracing  a  duration  of  time  of  fifteen 
years,  was  1,086 ;  ana  the  average  annual  number  of  deaths  was  8 ; 
exhibiting  an  average  annual  mortality  of  1  in  185|^,  or  1  in  9^th 
for  the  whole  period  of  fifteen  years. 

"  Among  the  475  Maori  children  who  appear  in  the  census  of  1844, 
192  deaths  have  taken  place  during  a  period  of  fourteen  years,  or, 
the  mortality  has  been  at  the  rate  of  1  in  2^  for  the  whole  period,  or 
1  in  34f  annually.  An  error  will  be  apparent  in  this  comparison,  for 
eveiy  year  as  it  passed  by  would  add  a  certain  number  of  these 
475  children  to  the  class  of  adults  or  persons  above  14  years  of  age, 
and  all  the  survivors  are  now  upwards  of  14.  This  error,  however, 
operates  in  fisbvour  of  the  health  of  the  Maoriee  in  the  comparison, 
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for  the  ordinary  mortality  is  much  greater  among  persons  under  the 
age  of  14  years  than  among  the  class  between  14  and  28. 

"  The  average  annual  number  of  children  in  the  school  conducted 
by  the  Eev.  J.  Morgan^  at  Otawhao,  near  Eangiaohia,  during  the 
period  extending  from  1849  to  1858  has  been  54,  deducting  those 
-who  did  not  remain  six  months  in  the  establishment.  The  total 
number  of  deaths  that  have  occurred  among  these  children,  including 
those  who  returned  to  the  native  settlement  on  the  approach  of 
death,  aa  the  custom  is,  have  been  four  Maori  and  two  half-cafites ; 
total  six.  Thus  the  mortality  in  this  establishment  during  the  whole 
period  of  its  existence  has  been  1  in  9,  or  an  average  annud  mortality 
of  1  in  81. 

"  The  avera^  rates  of  annual  mortality  among  these  three  classes 
of  non-adults  will  thus  appear : — 

In  Christ's  Hospital,  one  death  annually  in  135^ 
„  the  Otawhar  school,  „  81 

„  the  native  Tillages,  ,,  34} 

"  These  facts  tend  to  show  how  greatly  the  expectation  of  life  may 
be  increased  during  the  years  of  childhood  by  good  lodging  and 
abundance  of  wholesome  food,  combined  with  a  rational  mode  of 
discipline  both  moral  and  medical.  And  this  great  improvement  as 
regards  the  health  of  the  children  in  the  Otawhao  establishment  has 
been  obtained,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  scantiness  of  their 
clothing  which,  especially  during  the  winter,  when  the  thermometer 
during  the  night  frequently  registers  27°  and  even  25®  Fahrenheit,  is 
utterly  inadequate  to  retain  the  proper  amount  of  animal  heat.  The 
only  peculiarity  of  the  food  consumed  by  these  children  is,  that  the 
staple  is  wheat  and  wheaten  flour  instead  of  potatoes,  and  at  all  seasons 
of  the  year  abundance  of  milk  is  supplied  them. 

"  Had  the  rate  of  mortality  which  forms  the  rule  in  Mr.  Morgan's 
school  obtained  amongst  the  children  in  the  native  settlements  during 
the  last  fourteen  years,  the  deaths  between  1844  and  1858  would 
have  been  82  instead  of  192.  The  effect  which  such  a  beneficial 
change  in  the  health  of  the  young  must  have  upon  the  movement 
of  the  entire  population  is  too  apparent  to  need  remark. 

"  It  will  appear,  then,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  debased 
social  habits  wmch  usually  attend  a  low  condition  of  civilization,  the 
previous  inquiries  have  failed  to  discover  any  causes  whose  operations 
have  been  sufficiently  influenced  to  account  for  the  extraordinary 
symptoms  which  have  characterized  the  aboriginal  people  of  this 
country  from  a  period  commencing  about  the  year  1830.  The 
causes  of  decrease  usuaUy  assigned  nave  been  successfully  investi- 
gated, and  have  failed  to*  afford  any  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
phenomenon." 

Q.,)'^ Suggested  Causes  of  Decrease :  Doctrine  of  Special 
Providential  Interference, 

"  A  doctrine  has  been  asserted,  and  has  found  favour  with  some, 
that  as  nations  rise  and  fall,  and  populations  increase  and  decrease 
at  the  will  of  the  Divine  Providence,  peculiar  fects,  such  as  those 
which  form  the  subject  of  this  inquiry  may  be  simply  attributed  to 
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the  exercise  of  such  a  Divine  decree.  It  is,  however,  a  character- 
istic of  the  plan  of  management  under  which  the  afiaire  of  the  world 
are  administered,  that  the  will  of  Providence  is  always  carried  into 
effect  by  ordinary  means,  and  the  most  extraordinary  results  may  be 
traced  to  the  operation  of  simple  natural  causes.  The  laws  which 
govern  the  production  of  the  human  species  are,  it  must  be  admitted^ 
very  obscure,  but  it  is  not  reasonable  on  that  account  to  relieve 
ourselves  from  the  diflBiculty  by  resorting  to  the  doctrine  of  special 
providential  interferences.  Even  in  individual  cases  we  may  recall 
singular  instances  of  eccentricity  in  Nature's  operations  with  respect 
to  reproduction,  many  of  which  are  as  worthy  to  be  attributed  to  a 
suspension  of  Nature's  laws  as  the  present  position  of  the  Maori 
population. 

"  Thus,  we  read  in  the  Greek  history  of  the  twenty  daughters  of 
Danaus,  and  these  are  matched  by  as  many  wives  of  another  man. 
Bruce  tells  us  that  women  in  eastern  countries  have  children  only 
for  nine  years ;  yet  how  prodigiously  their  populations  have  extended. 
Gideon  had  no  fewer  than  seventy  sons  by  his  wives,  besides  one  by 
his  concumbine.  Bruce  says,  '  the  Imam  of  Sama  was  not  an  old 
man  when  I  was  in  Arabia  Pelix  in  1769,  but  he  had  eighty-eight 
children  alive,  of  whom  only  foiirteen  were  sons.  The  Priest  of  the 
Nile  had  seventy  and  odd  children,  of  whom,  as  I  remember,  above 
fifty  were  daughters.'  Gibbon  says  in  his  history,  *  the  total  amoimt 
of  this  imperfect  calculation,'  (of  the  people  of  the  Eoman  empire 
in  the  time  of  Claudius),  'would  raise  to  about  120  millions  of 
persons,  a  degree  of  population  which  possibly  exceeds  that  of  modem 
£hirope.'  The  curious  inquirer  who  is  anxious  to  ascertain  the 
increase  or  decrease  of  the  population  of  Europe  during  1,700  years 
must  calculate  whether  the  addition  of  Northern  Europe  is  a  compen- 
sation for  the  loss  of  the  African  and  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  Boman 
empire.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  decreased  during 
the  decade  of  years  ending  1710, — the  population  in  1700  being 
5,134,516,  and  m  1710,  5,066,516.'  Henry  V III  had  six  wives  and 
three  children.  Solomon  had  five  hundred  wives  and  one  son.  And 
among  the  married  ecclesiastics  of  England  the  number  of  children 
bom  to  a  clerk  seems  to  increase  in  an  inverse  ratio  with  the  value 
of  his  living." 

(II.) — Use  of  Putrid  Com  commenced  about  1830. 

^*  In  order  to  discover  what  the  natural  causes  of  decrease  have 
been  and  are,  we  should,  on  the  supposition  that  the  retrograde 
change  in  the  progress  of  the  population  commenced  about  the  year 
1830,  first  inquire  whether  any  marked  change  took  place  in  the 
habits  or  food  of  the  people  at  about  that  perioa.  And  it  is  remark- 
able that  about  that  time  the  discovery  of  the  art  of  mant^acturing 
putrid  corn  by  continued  steeping  in  water  was  made.  From  the  date 
of  that  event  this  food,  eaten  in  a  state  of  most  offensive  putrescence, 
passed  rapidly  inte  general  use,  not  merely  as  an  occasional  delicacy 
as  in  the  case  with  dried  sharks  and  other  matter  used  as  food  in  a 
semi-decayed  state  both  here  and  in  the  Polynesian  Islands,  but  as 
an  universal  daily  staple  of  diet.  Ever^  Maori  who  has  attained  the 
age  of  40  years  can  remember  the  introduction  of  this  noxious 
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ERibstanee ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  at  EaDgiaohia^  where  it  began 
first  to  grow  into  disfavour,  displaced  by  the  wheat  which,  under  the 
energetic  encouragement  of  the  fiev.  J.  Morgan,  rose  into  notice  and 
ffraduallj  displaced  the  '  kaanga  kopiro,'  the  decrease  of  the  popu- 
ktion  has  been  33  per  cent,  below  the  general  average. 

"  The  date  of  this  unhappy  discovery  was  more  perfectly  fixed  by 
an  inquiry  made  from  a  female  Kgapuhi  slave,  on  whose  arm  was 
tattooed  '  J.  T.  (anchor)  1824.'  This  record  proved  to  have  been 
made  by  a  sailor  with  whom  the  woman  cohabited  for  a  short  time 
in  the  Bay  of  Islands ;  and  in  reply  to  a  question,  she  stated  that 
this  unwholesome  food  was  discovered  and  brought  into  use  a  few 
years  after  that  inscription  was  made. 

^'  Without  attempting  to  ascribe  any  effects  to  the  continued  and 
large  use  of  putrid  com  as  an  article  of  food,  an  attempt  to  which 
neither  special  education  nor  knowledge  subsequently  acquired  render 
me  competent,  I  will  simply  quote  &om  Baren  Liebig's  ^Animal 
Chemistry '  some  observations  which  seem  pertinent  to  this  subject. 

"  *  By  the  recognition  of  the  cause  and  propagation  of  putre&c- 
tion  in  complex  organic  atoms,  the  question  of  the  nature  of  manj 
contagions  and  miasms  is  rendered  capable  of  simple  solution,  and  is 
reduced  to  the  following : — 

'' '  Do  facts  exist,  wmch  prove  that  the  state  of  the  transformation 
or  putrefisiction  of  a  substance  is  propagated  likewise  to  any  parts  or 
constituents  of  the  living  body ;  that  by  contact  with  the  putrefying 
body,  a  state  is  induct  in  those  parts,  like  that  in  which  the 
particles  of  the  putrefying  body  themselves  are  ?    The  question  must 

be  answered  decidedly  in  the  affirmative It  is  a 

&ct  that  the  use  of  several  kinds  of  food,  as  flesh,  ham,  sausae^es,  in 
certain  states  of  decomposition,  is  followed  in  healthy  persons  by  the 
most  dangerous  symptoms,  and  even  death.* 

*  fUJr.  Hendriks  has  directed  my  attention  to  the  opinion  ezpremed  in  1854^  by 
Bishop  Selwyn,  on  the  ill  effects  which  his  lordship  had  also  noticed  in  New  Zealand 
as  arising  frimn  the  practice  of  eating  putrid  grain.  The  bishop's  coudnsion  on  the 
fiitare  o^  the  Metori  popnlaiaon,  are  not  however  quite  so  gloomy  as  those  of  the 
enumerators  on  the  occasion  of  Mr.  Fenton's  inquiries.  As  the  readers  of  this 
Jowmdl  will  doubtless  be  glad  to  have  the  substance  of  Bishop  Selwyn's  remarks 
preserved  for  reference,  the  annexed  extract,  firom  notes  made  on  the  occasion,  are 
annexed. — Ed.  8,  J.] 

"  At  the  Quarterly  meetmg  of  the  May&ir  District  Association  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  held  in  May,  1854,  in  the  Curzon  Schoolrooms, 
Market  Street,  Mayfair,  a  lecture  was  delivered  by  the  Right  Bev.  the  Lord  Bishop 
of  New  Zealand,  on  the  subject  of  the  Melanesian  Mission,  A  numerous  company 
of  ladies  and  gentlemen  assembled  on  the  interesting  occasion.  The  chair  was 
taken  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Hoivard,  Rector  of  St.  George's,  Hanover  Square,  in  the 
absence  of  Earl  Howe,  who  was  prevented  attending  by  ill-health. 

''  The  Rev.  Mr.  Hawkins,  Minister  of  Curzon  Chapel,  having  opened  the  proceed- 
ings by  offering  up  prayer,  proceeded  to  read  a  statement  of  the  progress  of  the 
district  branch  of  the  Parent  Sodety  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  which  was 
established  about  a  year  ago. 

"  After  having  been  introduced  to  the  meeting  by  the  Rev.  Chairman, 

"  The  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  commenced  his  address  by  briefly  sketching  the 
origin  of  the  missionary  work  in  the  islands  of  the  Padfic  Ocean,  where  the  light 
of  the  Gospel  first  begun  to  dawn  at  the  opening  of  the  present  century.  Alter  a 
lengthened  address,  in  answer  to  a  request  from  the  duurman. 
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"It  ia  admitted  that  the  "oontmued  use  of  salt  meat,  or  inferior 
food,  cau3^B  the  most  surprising  change  in  the  vital  prooesses,  and 
in  particular,  that  it  is  a  principal  source  of  scrofula.  This  disease, 
developing  itself  in  various  forms,— tumours,  tabes  mesent.,  and  con- 
sumption, and  other  lung  diseases,  besides  a  general  prostration  of 
vital  energy,  both  mental  and  physical,  has  been,  and  is,  the  great 
destructive  agent  that  has  made  such  frightful  inroads  into  the 
numbers  of  the  Maori  people.  In  fact,  the  Maori  constitution 
appears  to  be  rotten.  A  slight  attack  of  illness,  which  would  scaroelj 
detain  the  European  from  his  ordinary  occupations,  strikes  down  the 
Maori,  and  the  prostration  is  so  complete  that  permanent  recovery 
is  the  exception. 

"  Will  not  the  saturation  of  the  whole  system  with  this  fearful 
disease  solve  also,  in  some  measure,  the  problem  of  the  unprolificnesa 
of  the  females,  an  equal  share  in  the  want  of  vigour  being  ascribed 
from  the  same  cause  to  the  males  P 

''  These  suggestions  are  made  with  the  greatest  diffidence,  and 
only  with  the  hope  before  expressed  that  practical  medicine  will 
decide  whether  this  view  is  just,  or  whether  it  must  be  rejected.** 

(in.) — Long  continued  Intermixture  of  Blood. 

**  One  other  cause  of  depopulation  suggests  itself  to  the  mind  of 
the  writer : — The  constant  tntertnixture  ^  blood  during  the  twenty 

'<  The  Biahop  of  Kev  Zealand  again  roae  and  explained,  for  the  information  of  his 
auditory,  that  having  heard  it  often  stated  thai  2y  tome  mtftteriout  law,  a*  44 
were,  the  native  race*  melted  awa/y  before  the  adoanoe  of  civilization,  he  endea- 
Tomred,  aa  lOon  aa  he  arrived  in  New  Zealand,  to  ascertain  whether  that  opinion 
was  really  founded  in  fact.  With  that  view  he  induced  the  missionaries  to  take  a 
census  of  a  large  oommuniiy,  oonmsting  of  85,000  souls,  registering  the  name  of 
every  man,  woman,  and  child.  He  had  had  that  document  revised  from  time  to 
Hme,  and  found  the  reason  for  the  disappearance  of  the  native  races  of  New 
Zealand,  and  that  was,  that  the  natives  took  the  advantagee  which  civilization 
introduced  among  them,  and  converted  them  into  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing  to 
them.  He  spoke  in  particular  of  the  article  of  Indian  com  or  m<me,  which  waa 
one  of  the  great  instruments  employed  for  saving  the  people  from  starvation  in  the 
late  fiunine  in  Ireland.  The  natives  allowed  the  article  to  steep  for  two  months  in 
a  running  stream,  in  order  to  soften  it  until  it  got  into  a  state  of  putridity,  and 
then  mothers  gave  it  to  their  young  children.  The  consequence  was,  that  many 
native  mothers  who  had  as  many  aa  ten  children  bom  to  them,  did  not  succeed  in 
rearing  one  of  their  ofibpring.  This  was  the  cause  of  the  great  mortality  among 
native  duldren-— as  was  evident  from  the  fiict  that  the  wives  of  English  mi^ 
■ionaries  who  had  as  many  as  ten  or  twelve  children  bom  to  them,  often  reared 
every  one  of  them.  The  adult  native  population  had  also  a  habit  of  abasing  the 
SngUeh  blanket — ^wearing  it  about  them  in  all  states,  getting  it  eoaking  wet,  and 
then  sleeping  in  it,  thus  produdng  those  frequent  pntmonarjf  eomplainte  which 
carried  off  many  of  the  adults.  An  improvement  was  however  now  taking  place  in 
the  habits  of  the  natives  in  these  respects.  There  were  now  thirty  or  forty  water- 
mills  erected  at  intervals  all  along  the  coast  of  New  Zealand  for  grinding  com,  and 
the  people  were  being  fed  with  bread  made  from  flour.  In  this  way  children  were 
thriving,  and  the  population,  in  many  cases,  was  actually  on  the  increase.  There 
waa  still  a  considerable  remnant  of  the  native  race,  who,  he  believed,  would  strike 
root  downwards  and  throw  their  branches  upwards,  and  by  their  amalgamation 
with  Europeana,  a  race  would  spring  up  all  the  better  because  of  its  mixed  origin 
(hear,  hear)." 
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generations  that  the  Maories  have  occupied  this  cotintiy.  In  the 
ranks  of  the  lower  animab  it  is  known  that  breeding  *  in  and  in '  for 
two  or  three  generations  is  quite  sufficient  to  take  from  the  race-horse 
his  speed,  from  the  game-cock  his  courage  and  activity,  from  the  dog 
his  strength,  and  from  all,  their  health  and  energy.  Does  not  the 
same  natural  law  govern  the  human  species  P 

"How  completely  and  constantly  this  handful  of  people  have 
intermingled  may  be  judged  from  the  appended  statement,  m  which 
the  names  of  many  weU-£iown  chiefs  of  tribes,  now  far  separated  and 
sometimes  hostile,  may  be  recognized  as  relatives  of  each  other,  and 
in  fact  forming  one  large  family.  The  scheme  might  easily  be 
extended  until  the  entire  population  was  included.  Had  the  various 
intermarriages  been  added,  a  perfectly  mixed  plan  of  consanguinity 
woidd  have  Deen  exhibited.  If  such  is  the  condition  of  the  arist(>- 
cracy,  how  constantly  and  intimatel;^  the  persons  of  inferior  rank 
must  have  interfused  whose  opportimities  of  marrying  were  usually 
confined  to  their  own  tribe. 

"  The  words  *  run  out,'  present  no  definite  meaning  to  the  philo- 
logist ;  but  the  confused  idea  which  they  suggest  to  the  mind,  of  a 
race  of  animals  whose  higher  physical  qualities  have  disappeared  and 
whose  chief  characteristics  are  utter  loss  of  energy  and  vitel  force,  is 
perfectly  realized  by  the  present  aspect  of  the  aborigines  of  this 
coimtry." 

"  In  concluding  this  branch  of  the  subject,"  Mr  Penton  remarks, 
that  "  it  is  possible  that  another  cause  of  decrease  may  be  found 
entirely  overriding  all  those  previously  suggested.  There  may  be  a 
law  of  Nature,  mysterious  and  inscrutable,  under  which  no  species 
can  perpetuate  itself  beyond  a  certain  period.  We  know  that  races 
of  plants  and  animals  have  died  out,  while  the  almost  simultaneous 
extmction  of  large  families,  possibly  widely-scattered  over  the  world, 
is  a  recognized  fact.  If  families  die  out  in  accordance  with  this 
mysterious  dispensation  should  not  also  nations  ? 

"  It  can  scarcely  be  questioned,  that  it  is  one  of  the  duties  of  a 
Government  to  use  every  endeavour  not  only  to  encourage  the  people 
imder  its  care  in  the  growth  of  civilization  and  respect  for  the  laws, 
but  also  to  direct  and  assist  them  in  the  attainment  of  such  material 
advancement  as  is  necessarv  to  the  preservation  of  the  public  health, 
and  the  proper  increase  of  its  numbers.  It  is  true,  that  prudence 
cannot  be  enforced  by  laws,  without  a  great  violation  or  natural 
liberty,  and  a  risk  of  producing  more  evil  than  good ;  but  still  the 
very  great  influence  oi  a  just  and  enlightened  Government,  and  the 
effect  of  perfect  security  of  property  in  creating  habits  of  prudence, 
cannot  for  a  moment  be  questioned. 

"  It  will,  perhaps,  be  considered  out  of  place,  in  a  bare  investiga^ 
tion  of  this  character,  to  refer  to  measures  which  may  be  adopted  for 
the  successful  recuperation  of  this  population,  especially  as  it  is  a 
matter  of  great  difficulty  to  examine  questions  of  this  nature  without 
touching  upon  matters  which  belong  rather  to  the  politician  than  the 
collector  of  statistics.  But  brief  allusion  may  be  not  unfitly  made  to 
what  appears  to  be  the  principal  *  conclusion  of  the  matter.' 

"  Besides  the  measures  which  have  lately  been  sanctioned  by  the 
legislature  for  imparting  to  the  New  Zealanders  the  benefits  of  law 
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and  civil  institutions,  the  remedies  to  he  employed  for  arresting  the 
decay  of  the  race  must  he  directed  to  the  improvement  of  their  social 
condition  hy  giving  security  and  performance  to  their  possession  and 
occupation  of  land,  and  encouraging  the  growth  of  grass^  so  as  to 
augment  their  material  resources  and  enable  them  to  obtain  hetter  food 
and  clothing.  There  are,  in  the  case  of  the  Maorios,  no  pre-existing 
impediments  to  the.  accomplishment  of  these  objects.  Unlike  the 
hunting  races  of  the  New  World,  or  the  shepherd  tribes  of  Asia,  they 
hare  already,  from  the  physical  character  of  the  country,  and  the 
utter  absence  of  game  and  animals  of  the  chase,  been  impelled  into 
the  position  ^m  which  civilization  takes  its  first  upward  step ;  and 
the  lands  are  already  assigned  definitively  to  certain  owners,  although 
tiie  boundaries  of  territorial  rights  are  uncertain,  and  the  titles  are 
generally  obscure  and  often  confiictiug.  Still  the  priocipal  is  recog- 
nized and  rational,  and  towards  the  carrying  out  of  any  scheme  of 
advai\pement  of  social  condition  or  settlement  of  titles  to  land,  the 
people  themselves  are  anxious  to  give  their  aid. 

*'  Under  the  above  definilion  are  included  all  those  measures  of 
amelioration  which  a  Government,  without  exceeding  its  legitimate 
functions,  may  be  fitly  called  upon  and  qualified  to  undertake. 

'^  Thus,  by  giving  security  and  permanence  to  the  occupation  and 
possession  of  la^d,  will  be  achievea  the  grand  requisite  of  civilization, 
-—  fixity  of  residence.  Good  houses,  intended  to  endure,  will  arise 
on  land,  of  which  the  tenure  seems  secure,  and  which  may  descend, 
with  its  improvements,  to  the  children  of  the  tenant  whose  labour 
is  making  it  of  value.  By  the  exercise  of  the  power  of  alienation  a 
class  of  European  settlers  will  be  brought  amon^  them,  who  will, 
by  example  and  instruction,  wean  the  Maories  from  their  present 
desultory  plan  of  agriculture  to  a  system  based  upon  the  feeling  of  a 
perpetual  right  in  the  cultivator  and  his  successors,  and  who  will, 
moreover,  cause  them  to  apprehend  that  the  secret  which  they  have 
for  man^  years  been  trying  to  find  out,  viz.,  the  art  of  living  without 
laboiu*,  IS  one  which  will  never  be  discovered.  Permanent  fences  will 
be  recognized  as  a  necessity.  The  cultivated  grasses  which  will 
immediately  follow,  or  which  may  precede  the  division  and  legal 
tenure  of  land,  will  maintain  sheep  to  furnish  an  annual  income  from 
their  wool ;  and  cows,  whose  milk  wiU  supply  a  nutritious  food  to  the 
young,  and  may  reduce  the  mortality  among  that  class  of  the  popular 
tion  to  the  rate  obtaining  in  the  Otawhao  establishment. 

"  The  diversion  of  the  habits  of  the  people  into  new  and  unprofit- 
able channels,  such  as  result  from  the  possession  of  a  breed  of  high 
horses,  fit  only  for  tribes  of  hunters,  or  the  ownership  of  sea-going 
vessels  which  they  are  incompetent  to  manage,  and  which  not 
uncommonly  end  a  short  career  m  loss  and  disappointment,  is  not  so 
beneficial  a  direction  of  their  ener^es  as  the  encouragement  and 
instruction  of  their  natural  tastes  and  ancient  habits  as  cultivators  of 
the  soil. 

"  To  enlarge  upon  these  subjects  in  this  paper  would  be  out  of 
place.  A  quotation,  however,  is  added,  forming  the  remainder  of 
Mr.  Heaphy's  report,  as  that  gentlemim's  reflections  seem  to  have 
terminated  in  the  same  conclusion  which  has  already  been  frequently 
expressed  in  writing  by  the  collator  in  other  papers.     *  I  find,'  he 
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says,  '  a  population  of  286  Maories,  with  a  cultivated  area  of  168 
acres.  These  235  souls  occupied  an  area  of  35,000  acres  of  waste 
land,  or  in  a  proportion  of  149  acres  to  each  sotil.  The  area  of 
cidtivated  land  appears  to  be  low;  but  the  Maori  has  no  idea  of 
turning  old  calculations  to  account.  They  are  suffered  to  become 
overffTown  with  docks  or  thistle,  and  after  a  few  months'  neglect  have 
no  claim  to  be  included  in  the  statistics  of  cultivated  land.  I  am 
aware  that  any  matured  plan  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
the  natives  should  be  governed  by  the  results  deduced  from  the 
whole  census  in  its  completion ;  but  I  cannot  omit  now  suggesting 
that  every  means  should  be  taken  to  induce  Maori  to  turn  into 
pasture  their  old  cultivations. 

**  For  the  168  acres  of  cultivated  land  included  in  the  returns,  there 
are  about  a  thousand  acres  of  old  clearings,  all  of  which,  before  the 
weeds  had  made  head,  would  have  been  eminently  adapted  for  grass, 
and  would  have  required  but  little  after  attention  or  culture.  These 
are  now  the  strongholds  of  the  burr,  and  no  wool  can  be  usefully 
grown  in  their  vicinity.  On  grass  lands  so  situated,  always  in 
convenient  places,  and  near  their  villages,  the  natives  might  eaeilj 
maintain  a  sufficient  number  of  cows  to  afford  a  wholesome  and 
nutritious  food  for  their  children ;  nulk  instead  of  dried  shark  and 
stinking  com. 

"  Wnile  land  and  cultivations  are  in  common,  and  while  the  native 
has  no  sole  and  individual  interest  in  the  land  cultivated,  and  the 
locality  inhabited,  the  incentive  to  steady  industry  will  not  overcome 
the  propensity  to  roving  and  idleness.  Securing  to  an  individual  bj 
means  of  a  crown  grant,  his  holding,  even  if  it  be  but  a  small  area, 
will,  in  inducing  continued  residence  on  the  spot,  its  improvement 
year  by  vear,  and  the  natural  collection  around  it;— of  the  appliances 
thflt  lead  to  comfort,  such  security  of  tenure,  will,  I  believe,  conduce 
more  to  the  improvement  of  the  Maori  than  any  plan  that  has  yet 
been  proposed,  and  will  cause  him,  and  his  successors,  to  respect  the 
laws  of  the  power,  which,  in  their  first  exercise,  secured  to  him  a 
status  and  an  independence,  an  immunity  from  the  encroachments  of 
chief  or  tribe.*' 

A  scheme  for  settling  the  Native  to  land,  somewhat  analagous  to 
the  system  pursued  by  our  Anglo-Saxon  forefathers,*  is  appended  by 
Mr.  Fenton  to  this  paper,  he  styles  it  a  "  Scheme  for  the  partition 
and  enfranchisement  of  lands  held  under  native  tenure, ^^  The  opera- 
tion which,  he  states,  would  be-  simple  and  without  risk  to  the 
European  Government  or  people;  the  whole  management  and 
responsibility  of  the  transaction  resting  with  the  Maori  alone,  guided 
only  by  the  judicial  officer  of  the  district.  The  operation  of  this 
machinery  would  be  slow,  as  none  but  the  valuable  land  would 
probably  be  desired  to  be  enrolled,  the  mountainous  or  barren  districts 
being  left  for  pigruns,  or  sale,  to  the  Government.  -  But  no  plan 
can  effect  this  great  object  with  speed.     It  must  be  remembered  that 

•  See  "  Hallam*8  History." 
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the  process  of  separating  common  titles  and  apportioning  lands  is  not 
yet  completed  even  in  England.  The  number  of  acres  of  common 
land  brought  into  cultivation  from  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of 
George  III,  to  the  end  of  the  year  1834,  was  6,840,640,  and  the 
number  of  Enclosure  Acts  passed  by  the  Legislature  for  this  purpose 
during  the  period,  waa  3,742,  and  the  process  is  still  going  on. 

The  devotion  of  the  abandoned  lands  to  pasture,  and  the 
expediency  of  encouraging  generally  among  the  Maories,  the  culti- 
vation of  the  artificial  grasses,  has  already  been  urged  by  Mr.  Teuton 
in  other  papers.  This  question  is  of  very  great  and  varied  importance, 
embracing  a  muck  wider  field  than  the  simple  recuperation  of  a  popu- 
laHon,  or  the  retardation  of  its  decay,  though  in  itself  an  object  of 
sufficient  magnitude  to  warrant  exertion  for  its  attainment. 

In  concluding  his  memorandum,  Mr.  Eenton  states,  as  an 
apology  for  defects  and  want  of  consecutiveness  therein,  that  it 
has  been  written  in  circimistances  ofben  of  considerable  mechanical 
inconvenience,  adverse  to  the  elaborations,  or  even  the  retention  of  a 
connected  train  of  thought,  circumstances,  the  diflSculty  of  which  has 
been  increased  by  the  impossibility  of  access  to  many  necessary 
documents  and  books  of  reference. 
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I. — Life  Assurance  QmvetOian  cU  New  T&rh^  1860. 

Thb  following  passages  are  taken  from  the  proceedings  of  the  Delegates 
from  Life  Insurance  Companies,  which  met  in  New  York  in  May,  1860. 

"  The  Committee  on  Vital  StoHHica  submitted  their  report,  stating  that  thirty- 
nine  companies  and  ag^encies  of  all  kinds  and  ooncUtions  had  been  addressed  by 
circular-letter ;  twenty -two  companies  responded  favourably,  and  complete  returns 
were  received  from  thirteen. 

*'  The  Committee  continue  and  conclude  thus  : — 

"  *  No  replies  have  been  received  from  the  other  companies,  with  the  exception 
of  one  letter  ftt>m  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Mutual,  of  New  Haven,  declining 
to  furnish  the  data,  but  offering  to  furnish  results  deduced  by  themselves,  which 
proposition  the  Committee  would  respectfully  refer  to  the  Convention  for  action. 

'* '  The  Committee  have  thought  that  the  object  contemplated  in  their  appoint- 
ment would  be  the  better  atttuned  if  the  contributions  from  the  various  companies 
were  to  remain  unopened  until  further  action  by  the  Convention,  when  it  was 
hoped  that  all  contributing  companies,  including  those  not  represented  in  the  last 
Convention,  would  be  present,  and  have  a  voice  in  the  final  disposition  of  the  detta. 
The  Committee  have,  then,  confined  themselves  to  the  duty  of  inducing  as  many 
companies  as  possible  to  contribute  their  quotas  to  a  general  fund,  and  now  place 
the  various  contributions  at  the  disposal  of  the  Convention  in  the  same  order  as 
when  first  received. 

"  *  The  Committee  have  thus  collected  a  dinple,  concise,  yet  comprehensive 
form,  the  elementary  data  according  to  the  official  record  of  thirteen  life  com- 
panies, and  liave  in  addition  data  promised  to  them  fk-om  nine  other  companies. 
It  is  not  yet  known  how  many  lives  and  policies,  or  rather  years  of  life,  are  thus 
embraced,  but  the  number  is  undoubtedly  larger  than  that  from  which  was  deduced 
(as  inferred)  the  celebrated  '  Actuaries,'  or  '  combined  experience '  table  of 
mortality. 

"  '  It  now  remains  for  the  Convention  to  decide  upon  what  shall  be  done  with 
the  vsluable  materials  thus  gathered,  at  the  cost  of  so  much  time  and  labour. 

*' '  There  la  at  the  present  moment  a  Fund  of  no  less  than  22,000,000  dols.  held 
in  trust  and  invested  by  American  Life  Companies,  with  Annual  premiums  amount- 
ing to  more  than  7,000,000  dols.,  covering  Policies  of  about  180,000,000  dols.  on 
the  Lives  of  60,000  American  citizens.     Is  it  not  time,  in  a  mere  pecuniary  point 
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of  view,  that  some  effortB  were  made  to  asoertain  the  laws  goveniing  the  duration 
of  life  in  the  localities  thns  covered  ?  It  has  heen  well  said  that  a  knowledge  of 
the  laws  of  mortality  is  the  very  essence  and  foundation  of  the  system  of  Life 
AssuranoB ;  in  fact,  a  Table  of  Mortality  may  be  called  the  keystone  of  the  arch 
upon  which  the  vast  saperstractnre  of  Life  Assmunce  is  based,  and  npon  the  accu- 
racy of  our  tables  depend,  in  a  great  measure,  the  stability  and  safety  of  the  great 
histitution  (amounting  in  this  country  to  so  many  milions  of  a  most  sacred  fiind)  in 
which  we  are  all  so  much  interested. 

**  *  We  have  now,  Mr.  President,  from  the  best  of  all  sources,  viz.,  abstracts  from 
the  actual  records  of  the  companies  themselves,  the  preliminary  data  for  constructing 
tables  and  deducmg  sound  and  reliable  information  of  the  greatest  practicable  value. 
In  short,  Sir,  we  have  now  the  opportunity  of  submitting  certainty  for  uncertainty, 
fiM;ts  for  mere  conjecture,  and  of  pladng  ^  whole  system  of  Insurance*  heretofore 
greatly  dependent  on  individual  judgment,  or  at  least  upon  foreign  observations, 
upon  the  broad  foundation  of  scientific  investigation.  If  the  contributing  companies 
would  BO  arrange  their  lKX>ks  as  that  at  stated  times,  once  in  five  or  ten  years  for 
instance,  a  c&mus  might  be  taken,  so  that  we  could  then  correct  or  corroborate  our 
tables  from  actual  experience,  little  more  could  be  desired. 

" '  In  placing  the  contributions  in  the  hands  of  the  Convention,  the  Committee 
would  recommend  that  the  task  of  deducing  practical  tables  having  special  reference 
to  the  comparative  mortality  in  the  different  sections  into  which  our  country  has 
been  divided,  at  different  ages  or  epochs  of  life,  both  among  native  and  foreign 
assured,  the  determination  of  the  extra  risk  on  voyages,  &c.,  and  the  value  of  selec- 
tion, &c.,  be  confided  to  a  proper  Committee.' 

"  The  report  says  further : — 

«• '  In  view  of  the  immense  area  of  the  country,  embracing  such  diversities  of 
soil  and  clunate,  over  which  the  good  influences  of  life  assurance  are  extending,  the 
Committee  are  of  opinion,  that  for  convenience  and  reference,  it  would  be  advisable 
to  divide  the  territory  of  the  United  States  and  Canada  into  diflerent  classes,  as 
follows  :— 

" '  Class  I.— The  New  England  and  Middle  States. 

"  •  Class  II.— The  Western  States. 

"  *  Class  III. — ^The  Southern  States  bordering  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean. 

" '  Class  IV.— The  Southern  States  bordering  on  the  Gulf  of  Mexico. 

'*  *  Class  V. — California,  Oregon,  Washington,  and  Utah  Territories. 

" '  Class  YI.— Within  ten  miles  of  the  Mississippi  Valley,  below  the  82nd 
parallel  of  latitude. 

" '  Class  VII. — ^Military  and  Naval  men,  seamen,  &c. 

*' '  Class  VIII. — ^The  Canadas  and  British  possessions  of  North  America.' 

"  The  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  question  of  the  Rate  of  Intereti, 
made  their 

'*  BBPOBT. 

"  '  That  no  subject  is  of  greater  importance  to  the  perpetuity  of  Life  Insurances. 
A  fiiilure  to  realize  the  rote  of  interast  upon  which  premiums  and  annuities  are 
based,  would  jeopardize  the  existence  of  an  institution,  and  involve  serious  embar- 
rassment to  all  identified  with  it.  Such  a  calamity  could  only  be  averted  by  the 
increase  of  rates  upon  existing  contracts,  or  a  pro  rata  reduction  of  the  sums 
assured  and  annuities  granted,  either  of  which  would  be  oppressive  and  ui\just  to 
those  whose  contracts  had  been  running  for  long  periods.  These  and  similar  con- 
riderations  have  always  prevailed  in  well-regulated  institutions,  transacting  the 
business  of  Life  Insurance  and  annuities,  to  cause  the  adoption  of  such  a  rate  of 
interest  as  experience  has  shown  might,  with  a  moral  certunty^  be  expected  to  be 
realized  for  a  century  at  least. 

"  *  The  principle  governing  the  Baie  of  Interest  has  been  well  stated  by  an 
eminent  economist  to  be,  '  the  rate  of  profits  which  can  be  made  by  the  employment 
of  capital ;'  hence  it  follows,  that  war,  which  destroys  the  capital  accumulated  by 
pcao0f\il  industry,  causes  a  rise  in  the  rate  of  interest ;  and  in  a  new  country,  where 
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capital  is  needed,  Uie  rate  of  interest  is  higher  than  in  an  old  ooantry,  where  capital 
has  accumulated.  During  forty -eight  years  of  War,  the  rate  of  interest  in  England 
for  the  most  i^proyed  securities  averaii^e  four  per  ceni^  hut  during  fbriy-foor^ 
years  of  Peace  it  was  three  and  a-half  per  cent.  In  tliie  and  neighbouring 
States  the  rate  for  premium  loans  or  real  estate  has  ranged  from  Jive  to  seven 
per  cent,  during  a  century ;  hut  in  England  it  has  ranged  from  three  and  a-kalf 
to  five  per  cent, ;  and  at  the  present  time,  in  some  of  our  new  Western  States, 
H  is  as  high  as  twelve  per  cent.  Very  high  rates  of  interest  imply  risk  in  the 
investment*  the  excess  over  the  rates  ohtainahle  for  the  hest  securities  heing 
charged  as  an  insurance  of  the  risk  of  losing  the  prindpaL  In  the  case  of  Life 
Insurance  Companies,  an  ever  watchfhl' soUdtude  for  the  safety  and  perpetuity 
of  funds  helonging  to  widows  and  orphans  leads  to  the  selection  of  the  higher 
classes  of  securities,  and  consequently,  the  business  is  conducted  upon  calculatioiifl, 
which  assumed  the  realization  of  the  rates  paid  only  upon  such  securieties. 

"  *  Among  the  causes  which  are  exerting  an  influence  upon  the  rate  of  interest 
at  the  present  time,  the  increase  of  the  Precious  Metals,  improved  fiunlities  of  oom- 
munication  promoting  greater  economy  in  the  employment  of  capital,  increased 
freedom  and  extension  of  trade  and  commerce,  and  the  development  of  the 
resources  of  new  countries,  are  signally  prominent.  The  metals  are  bdng  added 
in  large  volume  to  the  moveable  capital  of  the  world,  and  in  their  distribution 
among  the  nations,  with  greatly  improved  facilities  of  communication,  they  seem 
for  the  time  being  to  promote  an  equalization  in  the  rates  of  interest  in  the  great 
maritime  dties,  co-inddent  with  a  general  disposition  in  all  enlightened  commu- 
nities to  repeal  usury  laws  and  to  leave  the  rate  of  interest  to  be  regulated  in 
common  with  other  questions  of  purchase  and  sale  by  the  laws  of  trade  and  com- 
merce. Whether  th^e  is  to  be  a  permanent  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest  from 
this  increase  of  the  precious  metals,  your  Committee  do  not  feel  competent  to 
express  an  opinion.  So  far  as  events  are  transpiring,  from  absorption  of  the  metals 
in  the  arts,  the  hording  of  silver  in  Asia,  the  increased  demands  of  new  countries 
for  currency,  there  does  not  seem  to  be  any  great  augmentation  in  the  reserves  of 
the  metals  held  by  dvilized  nations  for  the  purpose  of  currency  proportionate  to 
the  increased  production  of  the  mines  ;  it  is  mainly  as  currency  that  the  metals 
add  to  the  active  capital  of  a  country.  In  stimulating  industry  and  in  causing  an 
increased  production  and  exchange  of  commodities,  or  as  active  currency  increaang 
prices,,  the  influence  of  the  predous  metals  would  seem  to  be  more  &vourable  to  an 
mcrease  rather  than  to  a  decrease  in  the  rate  of  interest.  Considered  as  capital* 
their  increase  fiivours  a  reduction  in  the  rate  of  interest;  but  their  influence  in 
stimulating  industry,  production,  trade,  and  commerce,  gives  rise  to  an  increased 
demand  for  capital.  In  the  case  of  our  own  country,  the  demand  for  captal  t» 
develop  the  natural  resources  of  our  wide-extended  territories  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  supplies  of  the  predous  metak  which  entered  into  the  currency  a  few  years 
after  the  discovery  of  gold  in  Califomia. 

" '  In  condusion,  your  Committee  would  refer  to  our  intimate  commerdal  and 
finandal  relationships  with  Europe,  as  among  the  influences  which  are  likdy,  in  the 
fhtare,  to  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  rate  of  interest  in  this  country. 
Hitherto  it  has  probably  occurred,  that  every  war  in  Europe  has  diverted  from  us 
more  capital  than  the  ^Qstrust  created  by  such  war  has  caused  to  be  transmitted  to 
this  country.  But  there  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe,  within  a  few  years,  an 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  true  character  of  our  country  and  our  institutions^ 
and  the  power  to  make  intelligent  discrimination  in  the  selection  of  American 
Securities  for  the  permanent  investment  of  large  estates  is  no  longer  wanting  in  the 
finandal  drdes  of  that  quarter  of  the  world. 

"  *  Your  Committee,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  flow  of  capital  from  Europe  to 
this  country  is  likely  to-  exert  an  important  influence  on  the  Sate  of  Interest  here ; 
and  that  in  determining  upon  a  rate  for  calculating  the  premiums  and  annuities  of 
Life  Insurance  Companies  during  the  next  Century,  it  would  seem  advisable  not  to 
select  a  higher  rate  than  Four  per  cent.'  " 
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Ih^Stigar  Crop  ofLomn<Ma^  1834-59. 

With  reference  to  the  Sugar  supply  of  the  United  States^  a  circular  of 
MeasTB.  Joseph  Travers  and  Sons  has  the  following  : — 

"  The  last  New  York  advices  frimish  an  interesting  statement  of  the  Sugar. 
Orop  of  LouiHana  for  each  year  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  oentuiy.  It  will  be 
noticed  that  it  is  liable  to  extreme  fluctuations,  which  have  an  important  bearing 
on  all  other  markets,  since  in  those  years,  when  the  production  suddenly  falls  to  a 
lov  point,  the  Americans  are  forced  to  become  heavy  competitors  at  our  own 
sooroes  of  sfl^ply.  In  1834  the  value  of  the  crop  in  English  money  was  1,200,0002., 
and  last  year  it  was  8,640,000/.  It  has,  therefore,  kept  about  equal  pace  with 
the  progress  of  population  and  luxury.  The  variations,  however,  have  been  great. 
In  1856  the  yield  in  money  value  was  only  1,620,000/.,  or  half  that  of  the 
ppeooding  year,  while  in  1858  it  attained  the  unparalleled  total  of  nearly 
6,000,000/.  :— 

Sugar  Crop  of  Louisiana  for  Tkoenty-Five  Tears, 


Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Total 

Icar. 

Crop. 

Value. 

Tear. 

Crop. 

Value 

Year. 

Crop. 

Value. 

Mlus. 

Mliia. 

Mius. 

MIU8. 



Mini. 

Mint. 

lbs. 

d0l8. 

lbs 

dols. 

lbs. 

dols. 

1834   .... 

100,0 

6.0 

1843... 

100,0 

6,0 

1852.... 

368,1 

15.4 

1835  .... 

30.0 

2,7 

1844.... 

200.0 

9,0 

1853.... 

495.1 

15,7 

1836    . 

70.0 

4,2 

1845  .. 

186,6 

10,2 

1854.... 

385,7 

18,0 

1837  .... 

65,0 

5,0 

1846... 

140,0 

8.9 

1855.... 

254,5 

16,1 

J838  .... 

70.0 

4.3 

1847... 

240,0 

9,6 

1856.... 

81,3 

8,1 

1839  ... 

115,0 

5,7 

1848... 

220.0 

8,8 

1857.... 

307,6 

17,9 

1840  ... 

87.0 

4,7 

1849... 

269,7 

12,3 

1858.... 

414,7 

24,9 

1841  ... 

90,0 

3.6 

1850. 

231,1 

12,6 

1859.... 

255,1 

18,1 

1842  .. 

149,0 

4,7 

1851.... 

227,1 

11,8 

III. — Statistics  of  Cheap  Literature  in  Leeds. 

Among  the  witnesses  examined  before  the  Select  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Lordsy  appointed  this  session  to  inquire  into  the  effect  of  the 
reduction  of  the  Electoral  franchise,  was  Mr.  Edward  Baines,  M.P.  for 
Leeds,  proprietor  and  nominal  Editor  of  the  Leeds  Mercury, 

*'  Having  been  asked  by  the  churman  of  the  committee,  when  making  a 
statement  with  regard  to  mechanics'  institutions,  and  other  educational  agencies* 
at  work  in  Yorkshire,  whether  there  is  not  a  large  number  of  translations 
from  French  novels  sold  in  Leeds,  Mr.  Bainee  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that 
that  kind  of  demoralizing  literature  is  not  much  patronized  by  the  Leeds 
operatives,  who  appear  (says  the  MancheHer  Review,  from  which  we  are  extracting), 
to  be  a  moch  more  serious  class  of  readers  than  the  operatives  of  Manchester  gene- 
rally are.  The  examination  proceeded  as  follows  :— *  Lord  Lyveden :  Wliat  is  the 
general  nature  of  the  periodical  literature  of  which  you  have  spoken  as  to  its 
morality  and  its  tendency  to  the  improvement  of  the  people  ?  Mr.  Baines :  There 
is  an  immense  diversity,  certainly.  If  the  committee  will  allow  me  I  will  give  a 
list  made  last  year ;  but  perhaps  yon  will  Brst  allow  nje  to  give  the  numbers,  and 
then  I  will  go  into  the  nature  of  the  publications.  This .  list  has  been  made  up  by 
the  aocretary  of  the  Leeds  Mechanics'  Institution,  for  the  purpose  of  a  prise  essay. 
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within  the  last  month,  and  he  gives  me  the  periodicals  sold  in  the  borough  of  Leeds 
as  follows,  dividing  the  maguxines  under  three  heads, — ^literary,  religions,  and 
temperance — and  also  into  weekly  and  monthly,  w^ith  theii  retail  value: — ^The 
IHeraiy  magazines,  we^ly,  amount  to  19,727 ;  monthly,  6,346 ;  the  retail  vulue 
per  annum,  5,7652.  3«.  10^.  The  religions  magazines^  weekly,  amount  to  2,375  ; 
monthly,  7,968 ;  their  retail  value  per  annum,  1,3192.  5*.  lOd.  Temperance  pub- 
lications, weekly,  374 ;  monthly,  14,672 ;  retail  value  per  annum,  6432.  15«.  2(^ 
Newspopers  in  daily  circulation,  2,540 ;  weekly,  24,937 ;  retail  value  per  annuiiy 
15,8622.  5f.  The  totals  are,  daily  periodicals,  including  newspapers  and  ma^ 
zines,  2540;  weekly,  47,413;  mon^y,  28,988;  total  retail  value  per  annuii, 
23,5922. 9«.  lOd. ;  of  which  the  working  daases  are  esHmated  to  pay  9,21^.  lit.  lOd^ 
and  the  upper  and  middle  classes  to  pay  14,3472.  18«.  The  above  is  exclusive  (f 
books,  and  of  all  the  reading  in  the  mechanics'  institutions,  subscription  librariei, 
reading  rooms,  and  news  rooms.  I  have  a  list  here  of  the  publications,  but  I  wonU 
just  mention  one  drcumstanoe :  The  noble  chairman  asked  me  a  question  wita 
regard  to  works  of  a  profligate  character.  I  may  say  that  I  find  that  of  t\e 
atheistic  work,  The  Beasoner,  one  of  Mr.  Holyoake's  works,  there  are  only  S6 
copies  sold,  and  of  The  InvestigtUor  (I  do  not  know  what  it  is,  hut  it  la  retnmad 
as  of  an  infidel  dass)  there  were  22  copies  sold,  ont  of  a  total  number  of  47,413 
weekly,  and  28,988  monthly ;  showing  the  extreme  insignificance  of  their  drcoia- 
tion;  whilst  of  the  other  class  of  periodicals,  1  see  Chamberg'  Journal,  170; 
Chcmbers'  InformoHon,  178 ;  Chambert*  Literature,  59 ;  Souaehold  Words,  127 ; 
Leisure  Hour,  323;  CaeselTs  Illustrated  History  of  Bngland,  739;  Public 
Lecturer,  21^ ',  Sunday  at  Home,  339;  Weleome  Quest,  501;  Home  Magatime, 
617 ;  Ouide,  563 ;  Popular  Educator,  113 ;  Gardener^s  Chronicle,  and  Natural 
History,  various,  40 ;  British  Workman,  monthly,  820 ;  Band  of  Hope  Review, 
256 ;  The  Lamp,  71 ;  Dictionary  of  Common  Wants,  736,  &c,  Ac*  This  interest- 
ing statement  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  literary  statistics  of  our  manofiKtnr- 
ing  population." 


IV.— ifr.  William  Chambers  on  the  Book  Trade. 

We  take  the  following  passages  fix>m  Mr.  Chambers'  article  on  the 
Book  Trade,  contributed  to  Chamber^  Qycloposdia : — 

*'  T%e  Canvassing  JVade. — Entirely  separated  from  the  general  book  tnde^ 
there  fiourishes  a  system  of  publishing  of  a  peculiar  kind.  We  allude  to  the 
Canvassing  Trade,  which  consists  in  the  plan  of  disposing  of  books  in  weekly  and 
monthly  numbers  or  parts.  The  business  is  conducted  by  only  a  few  houses  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  one  or  two  other  plaoes.  Canvassers  are 
employed  to  go  from  door  to  door,  to  procmre  subscribers ;  and  the  numbers  are 
delivered  periodically,  till  the  work  is  completed.  On  account  of  the  expense  of 
canvassing  and  deUvery,  books  sold  in  this  manner  are  necessarily  much  dearer  than 
if  disposed  of  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  trade.  The  method,  however,  of 
buying  books  in  small  portions  at  a  time,  accommodates  certain  dasses  of  customers, 
and  has  been  the  means  of  disseminating  an  improving  literature — ^Bibles,  with 
notes  and  illustrations,  and  works  of  piety  in  particular — ^in  quarters  not  readied 
by  the  operations  of  the  bookseller. 

"  The  Publishing  Societies. — ^Apart,  likewise,  from  the  general  trade;,  the  pub- 
lication of  small  books,  tracts,  and  periodicals,  is  carried  on  to  a  large  extent  by 
assodations  for  religious  purposes,  the  funds  for  which  are  raised  by  voluntazy 
subscriptions.  As  for  as  concerns  the  distribution  of  purdy  religious  tracts  among 
the  unfortunate  and  less  instructed  members  of  the  oommrmity,  no  &nlt  is  found 
with  the  operations  of  these  societies.  But  when  such  assodations  address  them- 
selves to  the  publication  of  volumes  and  illustrated  periodicals,  dificring  in  no 
material  respect  from  the  ordinary  products  of  private  enterprise,  and  intended  not 
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for  gratuitous  distribation,  but  for  sale,  a  certain  injury  is  felt  to  be  nnbeoominglj 
inflicted  on  the  trade,  which  can  no  more  be  jostlfied  than  the  damage  done  to  free 
competition  by  the  giving  of  bounties  on  particular  manufactures.  Notice  has  been 
taken  of  two  periodicals  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society  of  London,  the  circulation  of 
which  must  be  allowed  to  be  fostered  in  this  manner,  and  other  works  could  be 
pointed  out  as  being  so  greatly  cheapened  by  the  same  objectionable  method  as  to 
be  placed  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  fair  commercial  competition. 

"  Trade  Sales, — Trade  Sales,  which  are  now  less  common  than  formerly,  are 
conducted  in  the  following  manner.  A  publisher,  wishing  to  get  quit  of  a  large 
part  of  his  stock,  issues  a  catalogue  to  the  trade,  stating  the  reduced  price  of  each 
book  as  well  as  the  length  of  credit  offered ;  and  that  the  sale  is  to  take  place  in  a 
tavern  specified,  on  a  certain  day,  for  which  an  invitation  is  given.  At  the 
appointed  time  and  place,  a  handsome  dinner  is  on  the  table,  and  perhaps  from  a 
hundred  to  two  hundred  guests  are  assembled.  Nothing  is  said  about  business 
during  dinner,  but  with  the  wine  and  glasses  afterwards,  and  amidst  no  little  good 
humour,  the  sale  begins.  Each  book  being  called  over,  every  person  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  how  many  copies  he  will  take.  Occasionally  a  toast  is  proposed, 
in  order  to  mtuntain  the  hilarity  of  the  meeting.  At  these  sales  it  is  not  unusual 
to  dispose  of  *  remainders  of  books,'  that  is,  fitg-ends  of  editions  which  are  not 
moving  off  with  sufficient  alacrity  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  Remainders  are 
either  offered  in  small  quantities  at  a  very  reduced  price,  or  they  are  sold  in  the 
lump  by  auction.  Purchased  cheaply,  these  remainders  are  henceforth  known  as 
*  books  with  broken  prices.'  Many  dP  the  new-looking  books  ticketed  on  stalls  are 
portions  of  these  remainders.  In  some  instances  they  are  sent  to  the  colonies,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  a  market.  At  these  trade  sales  it  is  common  to  do  business  to 
the  extent  of  from  5,000^.  to  10,OOOZ. ;  in  the  case  of  one  publishing  house,  the 
amount  is  usually,  at  a  half-yearly  sale,  from  12,000^.  to  15,0002. ;  and  in  another, 
bdng  an  annual  sale,  it  is  seldom  less  than  26,0002.  To  avoid  the  seemingly 
uselMs  outlay  on  a  dinner,  some  publishers  rely  on  the  circulation  of  'sale  catalogues,' 
comprising  offisrs  at  tempting  prices,  provided  that  orders  are  given  within  a  certain 
day.  Vast  quantities  of  school-books  of  good  reputation,  and  other  works  perma- 
nently in  demand,  are  bought  by  London  commisnon-bonses  in  this  manner, 
annually,  about  the  month  of  November. 

" PMishing  in  France. '^In  France,  publishing  is  carried  on  chiefly  in 
Paris,  where  there  are  now  some  extenrive  printing  establishments,  including  the 
'  Imprimerie  Imp^iale,'  provided  with  machinery  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  anything 
of  the  kind  in  London.  As  regards  substantiality  and  elegance,  French  books 
occupy  a  place  between  those  of  Qermany  and  England.  They  are,  with  few  excep- 
tions, done  up  simply  in  coloured  paper  covers,  for  temporary  service ;  but  the  ink 
18  generally  better  than  that  used  in  England ;  and  works  when  of  a  superior  class 
are  executed  with  a  high  degree  of  taste— <the  excellence  of  pictorial  embellishments 
being  always  conspicuous.  Certain  voluminous  and  most  expensive  works  in  French, 
and  also  in  the  classical  lang^uages,  occassionally  issue  from  the  Parisian  press,  and 
command  a  large  sale ;  orders  of  copies  for  univermty  and  public  libraries  all  over 
the  Continent  tending  to  promote  these  gigantic  enterprises.  Although  confined 
mainly  to  Paris,  the  bunness  of  publishing,  or  at  least  of  preparing  books  for  the 
Parisian  market,  and  for  exportation,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
several  provincial  towns.  Tours,  in  particular  is  the  seat  of  a  large  book  fiictory, 
that  of  Messrs.  Mame,  in  which  printing,  designing,  engraving,  and  binding,  are  iSL 
executed  on  the  premises.  According  to  returns  of  the  Bosurd  of  Trade  fbr  1867, 
the  following  were  the  French  imports  and  exports  of  books  in  1856.  Value  of 
imports,  1,829,470  francs ;  of  exports,  12,344,855  francs ;  the  export  trade  having 
increased  80  per  cent,  since  1851.  The  exports  are  to  Italy,  Germany,  Russia, 
Belgium,  North  America,  and  other  countries,  and  a  portion  also  comes  to  England. 
Between  France  and  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  now  an  international  law  of 
copyright,  by  which  translations  of  works  are  protected  in  dther  country,  when  the 
title  page  indicates  that  '  the  right  of  translation  is  reserved.' '' 
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y.^The  **  CJteap  **  Preu-^Effect  of  the  Repeal^  in  1066^  of  the 
Penny  Stamp, 

Thb  following  statements  are  derived  from  a  recent  edition  of  the 
Newspaper  Press  Directory y  published  by  Mitchell  &  Co.,  an  authority  of 
the  highest  class.  It  would  be  difficult  to  imagine,  any  facts  more  strikingly 
illustrative  of  the  value  and  importance  of  repealing  obstructive  taxes.  It 
should  not  be  forgotten  that  for  the  liberations  of  1856  the  country  is  chiefly 
indebted  to  Sir  George  Lewisy  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

"  It  appears  from  a  statement  recently  oompiled,  that  more  than  half  the  News- 
papers published  tn  London  are  those  of  the  Chei^)  press,  and  that  the  total  mtmber 
of  cheap  papers  estoblisbed  throughout  the  Idngdom  to  the  beginning  of  the  present 
year  (1860)  was  within  three  of  600. 

*'  Of  these,  323  are  papers  which  have  come  into  existence  since  the  abolition  of 
the  stamp  duty  in  Jane,  1865 ;  174  are  old  papers,  formerly  published  at  Hdl  price, 
but  now  become  cheap  papers,  making  the  total  number  497. 

"  It  appears  also  that  161  journals^  which  have  not  come  down  in  price  quite  to 
a  level  with  the  new  ones,  have  adopted  an  intermediate  price,  and  that  many  of 
the  old  prorincial  joomals  that  still  keep  up  the  higher  price  publish  two  editions — 
one  bring  a  number  which  they  call  the  '  People's  Edition,'  and  issoe  it  at  apenmjff 
and  the  other  their  old  full-priced  edition,  the  circulation  of  which  has,  in  many 
instances,  been  found  to  fall  fiur  short  of  that  of  the  cheap  edition." 

**  In  the  Rome  eountiee,  out  of  76  papers,  25  are  Aill-priced  ones,  41  are  those 
of  the  cheap  press,  and  10  are  intermediate  price.  The  six  Norfolk  circuit 
eounHes  have  42  papers,  of  which  18  are  full-priced,  27  are  cheap  p^)ers,  and  6  are 
intermediate  price.  The  27  cheap  papers  in  these  counties  indnde  6  of  the  old 
journals  which  were  formerly  published  at  full  price.  In  the  Western  counties, 
where  the  newspapers  number  together  84^  25  ore  full-priced,  46  are  che^)  papers^ 
and  14  are  intermediate  price.  The  newspapers  in  the  eight  counties  of  the  Oxford 
circuit  are  86  in  number,  31  of  which  axe  full-priced  pcqiers,  47  are  chei^  papers, 
and  8  are  intermediate  price.  In  the  six  Midland  counties,  where  there  are  78 
newspapers^  14  only  ore  fhU-prioed  jonmols,  9  have  established  on  intermediate 
price,  and  55  (including  21  of  the  old  newspaper  family,  existing  prior  to  1865)  are 
cheap  papers.  In  the  two  counties  of  York  and  Lancaster,  out  of  175  papers, 
12  only  are  full-price ;  while  in  the  other  five  Northern  counties  the  number  of 
fbll-prioed  papers  and  cheap  papers  is  equal,  viz.,  22  of  each;  of  the  total  number 
of  cheap  papers  (114)  in  these  seven  counties,  70  have  been  established  since  the 
abolition  of  the  stomp  duty  in  1865,  and  44  are  old  papers,  which  were  formerly 
published  at  fall  price,  but  are  now  reduced  to  the  price  of  the  cheap  press. 

"  In  Wales,  as  in  the  English  provincial  counties,  the  number  of  cheap  piq^wrs 
preponderates,  there  bdng  in  the  prinoipalify  7  full-priced  papers,  14  cheap  papers^ 
and  4  intermediate  price.  Here,  then,  we  see  that  in  England  and  Wales,  while 
the  number  of  cheap  papers  is  378,  that  of  the  full-priced  papers  is  288,  the 
number  of  intermediate  price  journals  being  102. 

*'  In  Scotland,  where  the  total  number  of  newspapers  is  138,  41  are  full-priced^ 
73  are  cheap  papers^  and  24  are  intermediate  price.  32  of  the  cheap  papers  in 
Scotland  comprise  those  established  between  1668  and  1855,  and  include  the 
Caledoman  Mercury,  and  other  old  papers  which  now  form  a  large  portion  of  the 
cheap  press  in  Soothmd. 

"  In  Ireland,  the  number  of  fhll-prioed  Journals  has  the  ascendency,  being  63 ; 
while  the  cheap  papers  namber  84^  and  the  intermediate  price  journals  are  32, 
making  together  129  papers  in  Ireland. 

"  In  the  British  Islands  tho  newspapers — 16  in  number— ore  all  <  cheap  *  ones, 
except  3,  which  ore  intermediate-priced  journals. 
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'*  Thas  it  will  be  seen  that  the  chectp  papers  throughout  the  kingdom  and  the 
British  Islands  to  January,  1860.  outnumbered  the  full-priced  journals  by  more 
than  100.  The  total  number  of  full-prioed  journals  being  892 ;  intormecUate  price, 
161 ;  and  cheap  papers,  467" 

The  following  tabular  statement  is  given  as  representing  the  relative 
numbers  of  newspapers  in  1860  belonging  to  the  several  political  creeds : — 


COUHTBT. 

Number 

of 

Neirepapen. 

Liberal. 

GoiuervatiTe. 

Independent. 

Neuter. 

England 

743 

138 

129 

>5 

266 

9 

76 

39 

7 

129 

6 

13 

42 

3 

78 

2 

14 

12 

270 

Wales 

8 

Scotland 

35 

Ireland   

36 

British  Isles  

5 

1,050 

397 

193 

106 

354 

YI.— Male  Population  of  the  Seven  Great  States  of  the  World. 

Thb  following  interesting  table  is  given  in  the  Appendix  (p.  123),  of 
the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General. 

Male  Population  of  Seven  Great  States,  distinguishing  the  Numbers  Living  at 

Five  Ages. 


in  buo 

Table  is 
given. 

Total  MbiB. 

0—20. 

20—40. 

40—60. 

60—80. 

and  upwds. 

1851 

England 

13,687,545 
17,794,964 
17,533,124 
18,202,631 

8,162,805 

33,448,093 

10,026,402 

6,417,101 
6,562,179 
9,361,323 
8,465,132 

3,821,608 

17,858,678 

5,114,831 

4,111,481 

.4,784.490 
5,242,611 

2,535.89' 
9.ii7.4H 

3,160,028 

2,245,358 
4,020,275 
2,448,275 
3,271,212 

1,342,320 

4,670.594 

1,339,838 

842,624 
1,566,864 

857,013 
1,152,356 

70,981 

1851 

Pnmce 

104,184 

1844 

Turkey  

82,023 

1840 

Austria 

71.320 

Prussia  

1849 

462,986 

Russia    

1855 

1,634,931 
376,427 

156,47& 

1850 

United  States 
of   America 
(ezclnsireof 
the  coloured 
population) 

35,27^ 
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VII. — Progr088  <jf  Samngt^  Banks, 

"  Iv  the  United  Kingdom,  on  the  20th  November,  1859,  the  number  of  Savings' 
Bank  Depositors  was  1,479,723,  and  the  amount  due  to  them  was  36,462,440/.,  in 
addition  to  which  there  were  27,633  accounts  of  Charitable  institutions  and  Frieiuily 
SodetieB,  whose  deposits  amount  to  3,535,190/.,  so  that  the  total  amount  invested 
in  Savings'  Banks  on  that  day  waa  40,997,630/. 

*'  From  the  20th  November,  1858,  to  20th  November,  1859,  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  depositors  was  96,365,  and  of  the  amount  due  to  them  2,345,360/.  The 
fbllowing  is  the  classification  of  the  accounts  at  20th  November,  1859  : — 
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yilL-^Oolony  of  Fktaria  (Australia)^  Changes  produced  fy  the  Gold 
Discoveries — Revival  of  AgricuUwre, 

Wb  extract  the  following  interesting  statement  from  a  recent  number 
of  the  MeXboume  Argus^ — a  paper  which  does  honour  to  the  Colonial  Press. 
The  facts  given  are  remarkable  and  valuable : — 

**  A  few  years  ago  this  colony  exhibited  to  the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  people 
rich  in  MetaUic  wealth,  but  without  Agriculture  and  without  Manufactures. 

"  In  the  year  1854,  little  more  than  three  persons  out  qf  every  hundred  of  the 
population  were  engaged  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits,  and  only  about 
one-third  of  the  population  was  engaged  in  productive  industry.  The  effect  of  the 
Gold  discoveries  upon  agriculture  was  especially  disastrous.  The  land  under  culti- 
vation, which  in  1850  reached  52,000  acres,  and  yielded  90  per  cent,  of  the  bread- 
stufib  required  by  the  inhabitants,  fell,  in  1854,  to  34,000  acres,  and  in  that  year 
the  quantity  under  wheat  was  only  7,558  acres.  The  question  arose,  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  g^reat  decline  ?  and  it  is  a  most  dgnificant  fact  that,  until  the  publi- 
cation of  the  Begistrar-Greneral's  daborate  tables,  the  true  answer  could  not  be,  and 
bad  not  been  g^iven.  Most  people  were  fimiiliar  with  the  idea  that  gold  oountries 
were  generally  poor,  and  that  industry  is  the  only  sure  foundation  of  riches,  but 
somehow  they  could  not  realise  the  actual  &ct  i^at  men  would,  from  chcao^  for 
months  and  years,  prefer  the  gambling  chances  of  a  miner's  life,  surrounded  as  it  is 
with  every  possible  discomfort  and  privation,  to  the  sober  routine  of  ordinary 
industry. 

"  In  1855,  this  system  had  already  proved  to  be  a  rotten  one ;  but  no  one 
understood  the  true  cause  of  the  disastrous  crisis  which  then  took  place.      Still 
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more  ignorant  were  most  of  oar  politidans  of  the  cause  of  the  ruined  condition  of 
the  Dgricultural  interest.  At  that  tame  the  prevalent  opinion  in  reference  to 
agriculture  was,  that  the  grand  biurier  to  its  success  was  our  system  of  land  sales, 
that  the  people  were  eager  to  cultivate,  and  that  nothing  more  was  necessary  than 
to  modify  the  price  and  to  place  a  sufficient  quantity  within  reach  of  the  intending 
settlers.  •Tlus  panacea  was  brought  before  the  public  by  no  less  a  body  than  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  undertook  to  lead  public  opinion.  They  framed  a 
memorial  to  the  Government,  which  they  published  as  a  pamphlet,  and  their  great 
nostrum  for  all  the  social  and  financial  calamities  of  the  period,  was  land  at  6f .  per 
acre. 

"  Since  this  monstrous  and  suicidal  proposition  was  put  forth,  public  opinion 
has  made  great  progress,  and  the  proponnder  of  such  a  theory  would  now  be 
scouted  by  the  authors  of  the  pamphlet  as  a  madman;  but  even  now  there  is  a  sad 
deficiency  in  accurate  ideas  on  the  Land  question,  and  we  feel  convinced  that  the 
tables  published  by  the  Begistrar-General  will  be  of  great  benefit  in  modifying  and 
correcting  the  crude  and  mbtaken  notions  even  of  our  most  prominent  politicians. 

*'  We  proceed  to  notice,  as  carefully  as  possible,  the  precise  effect  produced  by 
the  Gold  discoveries  on  the  Erection  of  industry. 

"  In  the  period  from  1846  to  1850,  the  settlement  of  the  country,  as  we  have 
already  mentioned,  progressed  with  yearly  increadng  vigour.  During  that  period 
the  popula^on  was  nearly  doubled.  On  2nd  March,  1861,  the  number  of  inha- 
bitants was  77,345.  During  the  five  years  from  1846  to  1850,  the  quantity  of 
Crown  lands  sold  was  120,000  acres,  at  an  average  of  21,  Ss.  7d.  per  acre.  The 
effect  upon  agriculture  proved  that  the  purchases  were  made  by  band  fide  settlers. 
Table  52,  in  the  statistics  under  notice^  shows  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  wheat 
grown  from  142,189  bushels  in  1845,  to  656,167  bushels  in  1850,  while  from  1846 
to  1850  incluirive,  the  proportion  of  wheat  per  cent,  nfised  in  the  colony  to  the 
total  quantity  required  by  the  population,  was  84  to  90.  Out  of  every  100  bushels 
consumed  by  the  people,  84  to  90  were  in  those  years  produced  within  the  colony. 
At  that  period  the  producing  eUuses  amounted  to  upwards  of  20,000,  or  nearly 
one-third  of  the  population,  and  the  proporHon  per  cent,  of  persons  engaged  in 
agriculture  and  horticulture  was  5*59 ;  professional  and  trading  classes,  were  8*16 ; 
domesfic  servants,  5*96 ;  and  all  others,  68*62  per  cent,  of  the  population. 

"  Let  us  now  briefly  trace  the  sale  of  land  along  with  the  progress,  or  rather 
decline,  of  agriculture.  In  1851,  when  the  amount  of  cultivation  was  sufficient 
for  the  supply  of  the  inhabitants,  the  number  of  acres  possessed  by  them  was 
4J  per  head.  From  that  date  agriculture  languished.  In  1851  and  1852,  there 
was  a  slight  increase  in  cultivation,  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  having  advanced 
from  52,000  to  57,000;  but  in  1853  and  1854  the  quantity  under  cultivation  again 
declined,  and  reached  its  lowest  point  (34,651  acres)  in  the  latter  year.  From  1855 
a  very  rapid  advance  commenced,  the  number  of  acres  cultivated  in  the  subsequent 
years  being  as  follows :— 1855,  54,715  acres;  1856,  115,135  acres;  1857,  179,982 
acres :  1858,  237,729  acres ;  1859,  298,969  acres. 

"  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  during  the  period  when  the  agricultural  interest 
was  in  a  state  of  prostration,  and  when  population  was  pouring  into  the  colony  with 
greatest  rapidity,  there  was  no  fialling  off  in  the  sales  of  land ;  and  it  is  still  more 
remarkable  that  the  proportiou  of  land  possessed  by  the  inhabitants  continued  to 
increase.  In  1861,  77,000  people  possessed  334,000  acres,  or  4^  each.  In  1858, 
222,000  people  possessed  1,005,401  acres,  or  4^  acres  each.  Notwithstanding 
their  possession  of  land,  they  would  not  cultivate.  Out  of  286,000  inhabitants  in 
1858,  not  more  than  8,000  were  engaged  in  agricultural  and  horticultural  pursuits. 
Out  of  160,000  persons  added  to  the  population  in  three  years,  only  about  4^000 
had  engaged  in  fanning.  Out  of  more  than  one  million  of  acres  that  had  been 
purchased,  not  one  additional  acre  was  subjected  to  the  plough,  but  actually  in 
one  year  (1853)  more  than  20,000  acres  previously  in  crop  passed  out  of  cultivation. 
It  is  thus  manifest  that  had  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  in  1855  made  a  right  use 
of  the  facts  then  available,  they  would  have  been  able  to  demonstrate  that  sales 
of  land  per  se  have  no  effect  in  promoting  cultivation. 
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"  It  is  worthy  of  spedal  notice,  that  the  oommenoement  of  onr  agriemltwral 
era  ii  ooinddent  with  the  great  commerdal  crisiB  in  1855.  Up  to  that  period  the 
whole  population  were  literally  living  upon  gold.  This  was  an  unnatural  state 
of  things,  which  the  crisis  of  1855  greatly  altered.  Vast  numbers,  from  being 
distributors,  were  forced  to  become  producers.  They  were  not  anxious  to  go  upon 
the  land.  The  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  quite  mistaken  in  supposing  that  the 
price  of  land  was  in  any  degree  an  element  of  consideration.  The  truth  is,  that  it 
is  much  easier  to  buy  and  sell — ^it  is  much  pleasanter  to  keep  a  shop  or  an  inn, 
than  to  work  in  the  fields ;  but  in  1855  it  became  evident  that  every  one  could  not 
be  a  shopkeeper.  Some  must  cultivate.  In  that  year,  stem  necessity  forced  a 
commencement  of  settlement  and  cultivation.  When  the  commencement  was  fairly 
made,  it  was  speedily  demonstrated  that  this  country  is  as  rich  in  natural  as  in 
mineral  resources.  It  was  fortunate  this  so  turned  out,  otherwise  when  the  aUuvial 
workings  were  oomparalavely  exhausted,  there  would  have  been  nothing  but  starva- 
tion to  the  unlucky  diggers. 

"  The  history  of  agriculture  in  this  colony  may  be  briefly  summarised  as 
follows : — It  was  neglected  for  several  years  after  the  discovery  of  gold — ^first,  by 
the  capitalist,  who  embarked  all  his  means  in  trade ;  secondly,  by  the  labouring 
class,  who  almost  to  a  man  preferred  sinking  for  gold.  It  was  revived  in  con- 
sequence of  trade  being  overdone,  and  by  the  exhaustion  of  the  alluvial  diggings, 
which  drove  back  the  mining  dass  to  ordinary  industry.  It  is  now  vigorously 
prosecuted,  because  in  many  parts  of  the  country  it  has  fbr  some  years  afforded  a 
fur  return  for  the  investment  of  capital." 


IX. — OUugow  New  Waienoarks — Economic  Savingg, 

Thb  following  statements  are  taken  from  the  speech  of  the  Engineer  at 
the  Dinner  given  in  celebration  of  the  completion  of  the  Works : — 

"  The  GUugow  WcUerworks, — ^The  engineering  cost  of  these  works  was  to 
have  been  about  540,0002.  for  20,000,000  gallons  per  day.  They  have  cost  about 
700,0002.,  but  have  produced  80,000,000  giSlons  a-day.  I  take  no  credit  to  myself 
for  this  result,  but  it  is  a  fortunate  foct  notwithstanding.  By  all  rules  of  calcula- 
tion, the  four  feet  cast  iron  pipe  across  the  Ihichray  Water,  the  Endrick,  and  the 
Blane,  ought  not  to  deliver  more  than  20,000,000  gallons  of  water  per  day,  with 
the  inclination  which  has  been  given  to  them  of  five  feet  of  fidl  per  mile. 

"  They  do,  however,  with  a  much  smaller  inclination  than  that,  already  deliver 
26,000,000  gallons  per  day,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  soon  as  a  slight  Alteration 
is  made  in  some  of  the  works  in  the  hills,  at  least  80,000,000  gallons  a-day  may  be 
passed  through  them.  This  is  owing  chiefly,  I  believe,  to  the  smooth,  glassy 
surface  which  has  been  g^ven  to  the  pipes,  by  being  coated  with  coal  pitch,  to 
prevent  corrosion— -an  improvement  which  I  first  introduced  in  the  Manchester 
Waterworks  about  twelve  years  ago,  and  into  all  other  soft  water  supplies ;  once 
that  time,  however,  whatever  the  cost  has  been,  it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  yon 
are  not  called  upon  to  pay  a  ringle  penny  more  in  the  pound  than  you  formerly 
paid  for  the  inferior  supply  from  the  Clyde ;  and,  more  than  this,  the  saving  in 
articles  of  domestic  consumption  to  which  water  is  applied— «uch  as  soap  and  tea 
and  cofiee— effected  by  the  requisite  purity  and  softness  of  the  water,  as  compared 
with  the  hard  water  you  have  been  accustomed  to  use,  is  nearly  equal  to  your  w^hole 
water  rate,  and  is  equivalent  to  a  free  gift  to  ihe  city  of  1,000,0002.  sterling. 

"  In  the  consumption  of  soap  alone,  the  saving  to  the  inhabitants  on  the  north 
of  the  river  will  be  nearly  30,0002.  a-year.  The  total  population  of  Glasgow  may 
be  taken  at  present  at  460,000;  deduct  for  Gorbals  110,000  j  total  on  north  of 
river,  350,000.     Mr.  Porter  estimates  the  annual  consumption  of  soap  at  9*2  lb. 
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per  in^Tidnal.  This,  at  6^(2.  per  lb.,  will  give  72,0002.  as  the  annual  cost  of  soap, 
on  the  average  of  the  oonntry,  consamed  by  the  350,000  persons  on  the  north 
of  the  Clyde.  Since  the  introduction  of  the  Loch  Katrine  water,  careful  retams 
show  that  nearly  one-half  of  the  soap  formerly  used  will  now  suffice. 

"  If  these  calculations  were  to  be  f^[)plied  to  London,  the  saving  there,  allowing 
for  the  harder  character  of  the  water,  would  amount  to  not  less  than  400,0002.  per 
annum,  equivalent  to  the  outkiy  of  10,000,0002.  of  money,  which  it  would  be  worth 
the  while  of  the  Londoners  to  pay  for  water  equal  in  quality  to  Loch  Katrine." 


X.—New  Land  Act  (1800),  adopted  in  the  Cotanif  of  Victoria  (Australia). 

The  question  of  Land  Legislation  in  Victoria  has  at  length  been  solved 
at  least  for  a  time,  by  the  Act  of  the  Colonial  Legislature,  passed  after  long 
debate,  in  September,  1860.  We  extract  the  following  details  from  the 
Melbourne  correspondence  of  the  New  Zealand  Gazette^  of  14th  November, 
I860,  as  relating  to  one  of  the  most  difficult  and  important  efforts  at  Land 
Legislature  ever  undertaken  bj  a  modem  Legislative  Assembly  elected  by 
universal  suffrage.    The  statements  given  are  full  of  interest : — 

"  That  stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  legislation,  ever  mnce  legislation  was 
attempted  in  Victoria — the  Land  Bill — ^has  at  last  been  got  out  of  the  way.  At 
the  date  of  our  August  letter  (1860)  there  was  no  appearance  of  the  two  Houses 
making  such  mutual  concessions  as  was  necessary  before  the  measure  could  be 
passed.  It  was  ultimately  agreed,  however,  that  the  Upper  House  should  name  a 
committee  to  meet  a  committee  of  the  Lower  House,  with  the  view  of  adjusting 
the  five  points  of  difference.  These  ooipmittees  met  —that  of  the  CJouncil  under- 
took to  recommend  that  that  body  should  give  way  on  three  of  the  five  points ; 
while  the  Assembly's  committee  merely  presented  a  report  of  its  proceedings,  with- 
out any  recommendation.  Practically,  the  points  of  dispute  were  thus  reduced  to 
two ;  and,  in  a  discussion  in  the  Assembly,  which  ensued  on  the  presentation  of  an 
informal  message  from  the  Council,  it  was  decided  that  the  Lower  House  would  not 
insist  upon  the  two  points  to  which  the  Upper  House  took  exception.  Thus 
reassured,  the  Council  returned  the  Bill  amended  in  accordance  with  the  recom- 
mendations of  their  committee;  and  when  it  came  before  the  Assembly,  they,  in 
turn,  agreed  not  to  insist  on  their  two  points.  Thus  the  Land  Bill  was  passed, 
and  every  one  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  take  part  in  politics,  or  to  watch  the 
proceedings  of  parliament,  experienced  a  sense  of  relief  to  which  he  has  been  a 
stranger  for  the  last  eleven  months. 

"  Whether  the  new  Land  Bill,  which  comes  into  operation  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1860,  will  prove  a  panacea  for  all  the  ills  under  which  Victoria  is  now 
Bufibring,  I  very  much  doubt.  If  not  in  the  way  antidpated,  however,  its  dis- 
appearance from  the  political  arena  will  be  productive  of  good,  by  affording 
parliament  time  and  opportunity  for  initiating  and  maturing  those  many  other  acts 
of  progressive  legislation  to  the  advancement  of  which  it  efiectually  stopped  the 
way. 

"  The  more  prominent  features  of  the  measure  are — the  lands  are  divided  into 
two  classes — 'special'  and  'country.'  Special  lands  imply  all  lands  within 
specified  distances  of  towns,  rivers,  railways,  and  the  sea,  and  are  to  be  sold  by 
auction,  as  at  present,  at  an  upset  price  of  1^.  per  acre.  Country  lands  include  all 
other  lands,  and  they  are  to  be  sold  by  selection  at  an  uniform  price  of  1^.  per  acre. 
Country  lands  are  to  be  divided  into  allotments  of  from  80  to  640  acres,  and  each 
allotment  is  to  be  subdivided  into  two  equal  portions,  which  may  be  taken  up  by 
free  selection  at  the  unifbrm  price.  When  subdivisions  are  applied  for,  the  f\ill 
amount  of  the  purchase-money  must  be  lodged,  and  on  the  day  appointed  the 
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applicatiosB  are  to  be  pnblidy  opened.  If  there  be  only  one  applicant  for  a  par- 
ticular piece,  he  get«  poaaession  at  once.  Should  seyeral  persons  hare  applied  for 
one  allotment,  limited  auction  is  to  be  had  recourse  to,  at  which  none  but  applicants 
are  allowed  to  bid.  UnsucoessM  applicants  will  have  their  mon^  returned. 
Unsold  lands  may  be  taken  up  in  allotments  at  any  time  to  the  extent  of  640 
acres,  upon  payment  of  the  uniform  price.  3,000,000  acres  are  to  be  surveyed  as 
soon  as  possible.  Stringent  rules  are  enacted  against  land-jobbing,  which  it  is 
expected  they  will  be  effectual  in  preventing." 

The  Argus  gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  provisions  of  the  Land 
Bill,  which  has  at  last  passed  through  both  branches  of  the  Legislature : — 

"  The  Crown  Lands  Sales  Act,  the  great  achievement  of  the  le^lative  session, 
1859-60,  containing  eighty-nine  clauses,  comes  into  operation  on  the  1st  day  of 
November,  1860. 

"  By  this  measure  the  public  lands  of  Yictoiia  are  divided  into  two  clas9e»— 
special  lands  and  country  lands. 

**  Special  lands  (clause  13)  include  all  lands  within  twenty  miles  of  Melbourne 
and  Geelong,  within  five  miles  of  Ballarat,  Castlemalne,  Sandhurst,  and  other  large 
centres  of  population  in  the  interior;  within  three  miles  of  the  smaller  townships, 
And  within  tioo  miles  of  any  settlement  containing  not  less  l^uin  100  inhabitants ; 
or  within  Uno  miles  of  any  raiUooff  formed  or  projected,  or  of  the  River  Murray, 
the  sea  coast,  or  any  other  frontier  of  tlie  colony ;  or  within  one  mile  of  any  land 
alienated  before  the  commencement  of  this  Act.  It  is  enacted  (clause  48)  that  one 
or  more  public  sales  of  special  lands  shall  be  held  at  least  once  a  quarter.  Among 
the  conditions  of  sale  are — that  no  spedal  lands  shall  be  sold  under  20f.  per  acre; 
that  a  fourth  of  the  purchase-money  shall  be  deponted ;  and  that  the  purchase 
shall  be  completed  within  a  month  of  the  sale,  or  depoat  to  be  forfeited.  It  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Governor  in  Council  to  fix  the  upset  price  of  all  spedal  lands. 

**  Country  lands  (danse  14)  include  all  lands,  save  spedal  lands  and  lands 
whidi  may  be  reserved  from  sale  by  direction  of  the  Governor  in  Counnl,  for  quays, 
railways,  roads,  places  of  worship,  markets,  hospitals,  cemeteries,  &c.;  and  it  is 
enacted  that  'country  lands  shall  be  sold  by  selection,  at  the  uniform  price  of  1^ 
per  acre.' 

*'  The  Board  of  Land  and  Works  are  directed  (clause  16)  from  tune  to  time  to 
cause  country  lands  to  be  surveyed  in  allotments  of  not  less  than  80  or  more  than 
640  acres ;  each  allotment  to  be  divided  into  two  equal  parts,  caUed  subdivisions. 
By  the  18th  clause,  the  said  board  are  directed  to  survey  lands  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  Governor  may,  within  twelve  months  after  the  passing  of  the  Act, 
proclaim  districts  comprising  in  the  sggregate  not  less  than  3,000,000  acres.  The 
land  will  be  proclaimed,  as  much  as  possible,  in  districts,  and  not,  unless  under 
drcumstances  of  neoesdty,  in  isolated  or  scattered  allotments. 

"  Any  person  (clause  19)  desirous  of  purchasing  the  fee-simple  of  a  sub- 
division of  any  allobnent  shall,  before  the  last  day  for  receiving  applications  for 
land  in  the  district  in  which  it  is  situate,  which  day  will  be  publicly  advertised, 
make  application  accordingly  to  the  officer  named  in  the  advertisement,  and  at 
the  same  time  pay  a  depomt  of  11,  (to  be  returned  in  case  no  purchase  is  effected) 
for  every  acre  contained  in  the  subdivision  applied  for,  which  in  the  event  of 
acceptance,  shall  be  considered  as  the  purchase-money  for  the  fee-simple  of  sndi 
subdivision.  If,  when  the  time  arrives  for  determining  upon  the  applications  sent 
in,  it  shall  appear  that  there  is  only  one  applicant  for  any  subdivision,  be  shall  be 
declared  the  purchaser ;  but  if  there  are  two  or  more  applications,  the  subdivision 
will  forthwith  be  sold  by  public  auction,  at  which  only  applicants  for  the  sub- 
division (or  their  agents)  will  be  allowed  to  bid ;  and  ihe  highest  bidder  will  be 
dedared  the  purchaser.  Every  person  dedared  the  purchaser  of  any  subdivision 
(clause  26)  wiU  have  the  option  of  becoming  the  purchaser  of  the  other  subdivision 
at  the  same  price,  or  of  renting  the  same  at  the  rate  of  one  shilling  per  acre  per 
annum,  payable  in  advance.     The  rented  land,  however,  must  be  used  for  pastoral 
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purposes  only  (clause  87),  and  the  lessee  must  undertake  to  effect,  during  the  first 
year  of  occupation,  improvements  on  the  purchased  suhdivision  to  the  value  of  1^. 
per  acre.  Omission  to  do  this,  or  for  the  lessee  to  remde  either  on  the  rented  or 
the  purchased  hmd,  will  be  attended  by  the  nullifying  of  the  lease,  in  which  event 
the  land  comprised  in  such  lease  shall  be  sold  (clause  88)  in  the  same  manner  as 
special  lands. 

*'  In  case  the  purchaser  of  the  first  subdivision  decUnes  to  buy  or  rent  the 
other  subdivinon  (danse  27),  such  subdivision  shall  be  sold  by  public  auction,  open 
only  to  the  other  applicants,  at  the  upset  price  of  IL  per  acre. 

**  After  the  day  fixed  font  determining  ou  the  applications  (clause  80),  the 
person  who  shall  first  apply  at  the  district  land  office  for  any  subdivision  not  sold  or 
leased,  shall,  on  paying  at  the  rate  of  1^.  per  acre^  be  declared  the  purchaser. 

"  The  28th  clause  enacts  that  no  person  dedared  the  purchaser  upon  any  sale 
by  auction,  shall  be  entitled  to  Ind  at  the  same  auction  for  any  other  subdivison 
included  in  the  same  proclamation,  for  which  two  or  more  apptications  shall  have 
been  received.  And  the  81st  clause  directs  that  no  person  shall,  within  a  year,  be 
entitled  to  acquire  more  than  640  acres,  unless  the  land  which  he  shall  select  above 
that  quantity  shall  have  been  proclaimed  open  for  selection  for  more  than  one  year. 
"  Any  loMce,  during  the  continuance  of  his  term,  will  be  at  liberty  to  purchase 
(clause  40)  the  subdivision  comprised  in  such  lease  at  the  same  price  as  he  shall 
have  paid  for  the  subdivision  originally  purchased.  * 

*'  Nine  cUuses  (69  to  77)  are  devoted  specially  to  the  question  of  commonage. 
It  will  be  lawfiil  for  the  Qovemor  in  Conndl  to  proclaim  Crown  lands  in  the 
viciiuty  of  any  town  or  any  gold  field  as  commons  for  the  depasturing  of  cattle 
belonging  to  the  inhabitants  of  such  town  or  gold  field,  as  the  case  may  be.  And 
the  Governor  in  Council  is  also  empowered,  upon  the  petition  of  not  less  than  ten 
occupiers,  of  not  less  than  500  acres  of  adjacent  purchased  land,  to  proclaim  that 
any  Crown  lands  within  five  miles,  and  not  bong  more  than  three  times  the  area 
of  such  purchased  land,  shall  be  a  common  for  the  use  of  such  occupiers  of  the 
said  purchased  land  as  shall  cultivate  at  least  one-fourth  of  their  purchased  land ; 
and  every  such  common  shall  be  called  a  'farmer^s  common^*  and  continue  as 
such  untU  any  applications  for  the  purchase  thereof  be  made.  By  the  42nd  danse 
it  is  likewise  enacted  that  after  one-fourth  of  the  land  mentioned  in  any  prodama- 
tion  as  open  for  selection  shall  have  been  selected,  the  remaining  allotments  shall, 
until  selected,  be  open  as  'formers'  commons  *  to  all  persons  who  have  purdiased 
land  within  such  districts. 

"  These  are  the  prominent  features  of  the  Act ;  but  there  are  also  provisions  as 
to  compensation  for  improvements  effected  on  rented  land,  and  for  improvements 
effected  on  lands  occupied  under  any  legal  right,  license,  or  authority  other  than  a 
lease,  and  hereafter  sold ;  as  wdl  as  provisions  for  granting  on  lease  Crown  lands 
for  tiie  purpose  of  mining  fbr  any  mineral  except  gold ;  for  the  dosing  of  roads  not 
required  for  public  use,  on  the  payment  of  an  adequate  money  consideration ;  for 
opening  roads  with  a  view  to  secure  more  convenient  access  to  Crown  lands ;  for 
non-interference  with  watercourses,  reserv(nrs,  &c.,  on  alienated  lands;  for  imposing 
penalties  for  the  unauthorized  occupation  of  Crown  lands,  and  for  the  ejectment 
of  persons  in  such  unauthorised  occupation;  for  the  issue  of  depasturing  licenses; 
for  imposing  penalties  for  depasturing  without  license,  or  depasturing  in  excess,  &c. 
By  the  SSiaSi  dause,  extensive  powers  are  oonforred  upon  tiie  Qovemor  in  Coundl 
for  the  issue  of  proclamations,  the  making  of  rules  and  regulations,  and  the  taking 
of  other  steps  with  a  view  to  the  <  more  fully  carrying  out  the  objects  and  purposes 
of  the  Act,'  the  chief  of  which  is  the  affording  greater  facilities  for  settiement  in  the 
ookmy  *  than  have  hitherto  existed  to  persons  deiirous  of  engaging  in  agricultural 
pursuits.'  " 
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ABSTBACT  OF  THE  REGISTRAK-GKNERAL'S  EBTUEN 

09  THB 

MAERIAGES  IK  ENGLAND  Aia>  WALES  DrBnra  ths  Seoohd  Quabteb 

(APBiir— Jum),  AND  ov  THB  BIRTHS  Ain>  DEATHS  dubino 

THB  Thibd  Quabteb  (July — Sbptbmbbb),  ot  I860. 


This  Retorn  oompriBes  the  Bibths  and  Dbaths  registered  by  2,197  Registrus  in 
all  the  dUtrictB  of  England  during  the  Summer  Quarter  that  ended  on  September 
80th,  1860;  and  the  Mabbia^bs  in  12,4d3  churuhes  or  chapels,  about  4,307 
registered  plaoes  of  worship  unconnected  wiih  the  Established  Church,  and  631 
Superintendent  Registrars'  offices,  in  the  quarter  that  ended  on  June  SOtii,  1860. 

The  Temperature  during  the  past  quarter  has  been  unusually  low,  the  sky 
doudy,  the  ecirth  often  sunless,  and  the  weather  generally  bad,  in  the  lang^uage  of 
meteorology;  nevertheless,  the  progress  of  the  phenomena  which  the  returns 
record  is  satilsfaetory.  The  Mortality  was  much  below  the  average,  the  Births 
little  diffsred  from  it;  the  Marriages  were  increasing.  Sanitary  improvements 
•have  gone  on,  and  the  general  result  of  the  wet  weather  has  been  a  better  supply 
of  water,  the  purification  of  the  sewers,  and  the  retardation  of  putrefiiction,  as  well 
as  of  the  zymotic  changes  which  produce  diarrhoea.  Fruit  has  been  comparatively 
abundant,  and  its  consumption  has  also  had  a  sanitary  effect.  Mr.  Leigh,  of 
Manchester,  justly  says,  "  the  dependence  of  diarrhoBa  upon  a  high  temperature 
"  seems  to  be  most  marked,  for  firuit  has  been  unusually  plentifiil,  and  it  has  been 
"  eaten  most  freely  without  ill  effect.'* 

The  ultimate  results  of  the  extraordinary  season  will  be  watched  with  int»«t 
as  they  are  revealed  in  fbture  returns. 

MABBiAaBS.— 87,666  persons  married  in  the  three  months  ending  in  June  hut; 

Enolakd  :— MA&BIAGB89  BiBTBB,  and  Dbathb,  rehtmed  in  tke  Ymrg 
1864-60,  and  in  the  Quabtbbs  of  thate  Yean. 

CaUndar  Ybabs,  1854-60  i^Numb^ri. 


Yean 

•60. 

•69. 

•68. 

•67. 

•66. 

•66. 

•64. 

Marriages    No. 

Birihi „ 

Deaths „ 

— 

167,900 
689,558 
441,249 

156,070 
655,481 
449,656 

159,097 
663,071 
419,815 

159,337 
657,453 
390,506 

152,113 
635,043 
425,703 

159,727 
634,405 
437,905 

Quabtbbs  qfeaeh  Calendar  Tear  1854-60. 

(1.)  Marbiagbs: — Numbers. 


Qr$.  ended 
Itut  day  qf 

'60. 

•50. 

•68. 

•67. 

•66. 

•66. 

'64, 

March No. 

35,198 

35,429 

29,918 

33,321 

33,427 

29,186 

33,234 

June    , 

43,833 

42,045 

39,890 

41,267 

38,820 

38,549 

40,518 

Septmbr 

— 

39,926 

38,599 

38,669 

39,089 

37,308 

38,182 

Decmbr.  ....  „ 

— 

50,500 

47,663 

45,840 

48,001 

47,070 

47,793 
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QuART£B8  o/eaek  Oalmdar  Year^  1864-60. 
<II.)  Births  i—Numb^t. 


(^.  ended 
last  day  ^f 

March No. 

*6a 

'59. 

'58. 

'67. 

'66. 

'56. 

'64. 

183,206 

175,429 

170,959 

170,480 

169,250 

166,225 

160,785 

J«nc    » 

173,914 

175,727 

169,115 

170,444 

173,263 

165,277 

172,457 

Septmbr , 

164,062 

168,311 

157,445 

161,181 

157,462 

154,700 

154,724 

Decanbr.  ....  „ 

— 

170.091 

157,962 

161,016 

157,478 

148,841 

146,439 

(III.)  Dbaths:— JVumderf. 


last  day  qf 

'00. 

•69. 

•68. 

'67. 

'66. 

'65. 

'54. 

Mareh No. 

122,642 

121,682 

125,819 

108,665 

103,014 

134,542 

111,843 

Jane    ». 

110,878 

105,778 

107,142 

100,046 

100,099 

106,493 

102,586 

Septmbr.....  „ 

86,423 

104,339 

98,142 

100,528 

91,155 

87,646 

113,843 

Decmbr.  ....  „ 

— 

109,450 

118,553 

110,576 

96,238 

97,022 

109,633 

and  the  rate  of  marriage  was  1*762,  exceeding  the  average  by  -058.  The  marriagea 
roee  from  89,890  in  the  spring  qaarter  of  1868  to  48,833  in  the  correspondhig 
quarter  of  the  present  year.  From  this  fiict  it  may  be  inferred  that  the  prospects 
^  the  Working  classes  have  been  growing  brighter,  and  that  their  real  condition 
has  improved.  The  increase  of  marriages  has  been  greatest  in  Cheshire  and 
Lancashire,  in  London,  and  generally  in  the  manofacturing  districts;  bat  an 
increase  is  observable  in  every  diviuon  except  ike  Sastem  Countiee. 

BiBTHS.— 164,062  children  were  bom  and  registered  in  the  ninety-two  days  of 
July,  Aog^t,  and  September.  The  number  is  less  than  the  number  in  the  last 
year,  but  exceeds  largely  the  numbers  registered  in  the  corresponding  summer 
quarters  of  any  previous  year.  The  increase  of  births  is  most  considerable  in 
London,  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Yorkshire.  The  Inrth-rate  of  the  quarter  was 
8*250 ;  the  average  of  the  season  being  3*278. 

ENGiaim ',— Annual  Rate  Per  Csnt.  of  Fwuovs  Mabbibd,  Births^  and  Dbatbs, 
during  the  Ysabs  1864-60,  and  the  Quartbbs  o/thoee  Tears. 

Calendar  Ybabs,  1854-60  i-'-Oeneral  Percentage  BetuUe, 


Ykabs  

'60. 

Mean 
'50-'59. 

'59. 

'58. 

'67. 

'66. 

'56. 

'64. 

Estnitd.Popln. 
of    England 
in  tkoueande 
in  middle  of 
Year 

"9»994» 

— 

i9.745» 

i9.5*3» 

»9»305' 

19.045. 

18,787, 

18,6x9, 

Persons    Mar-) 
riei    Perctf 

Birthe...,     „ 

Deaths....    „ 

— 

1*692 

3'404 
i*ax8 

1*700 

3*492 
2-235 

1*598 

3*357 
2*303 

1-648 

3*435 
2*175 

1-674 

3-452 
2050 

1*620 

3*380 
2-266 

1-716 

3-407 
2-352 
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Quarterly  Beturm, 


[Dec. 


QuARTBBs  of  each  Oalmdar  Yeary  1864-60. 
(I.)  Pebsons  MA»ai«D  : — PereeiUagu. 


Qrt.  ended 
last  day  qf 

m 

Mean 
'60-'59. 

'59. 

'68. 

'57. 

•56. 

•55. 

•64. 

March. ...Pef  ct* 

1*420 

I '41 6 

1-462 

1*248 

1-408 

1-416 

1-266 

1-456 

June. „ 

1-762 

1-704 

1-712 

1-642 

1-714 

1-638 

1-648 

1-750 

Scptmbr.     „ 

— 

1*630 

1-602 

1-566 

1*592 

1-626 

1-574 

1-626 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

2-000 

2-020 

1-930 

1-876 

1-990 

1-978 

2-030 

(II.) 

B1ETH8 

: — Percentages, 

Ore.  ended 
last  day  of 

•60. 

Mean 
•50-'69. 

•69. 

'58. 

•67. 

•56. 

•55. 

•54. 

March....Pcr  ct 

3-693 

3-554 

3-621 

3-567 

3-600 

3-585 

3-603 

3-520 

June    ....     „ 

3-495 

3-558 

3-577 

3-480 

3-548 

3-656 

3-534 

3-722 

Septmbr.     „ 

3-250 

3-^78 

3-377 

3-195 

3-308 

3-275 

3-261 

3-294 

Decmbr.      ,, 

— 

3*23i 

3-402 

3198 

3-295 

3-264 

3-128 

3111 

(III.) 

Dkatha 

\ : — Percentages. 

Ore.  ended 
last  day  qf 

•60. 

Mean 
'60-'59. 

'69. 

•68. 

•57. 

'56. 

55. 

•64. 

March....Per  ct. 

2-472 

2-460 

2-512 

2-625 

2-295 

2-182 

2-916 

2-449 

June , 

2-228 

^'^95 

2-l.')3 

2-205 

2083 

2-112 

2-277 

2-214 

Septmbr.     „ 

1-712 

2-042 

2093 

1-992 

2063 

1-896 

1-848 

2-423 

Decmbr.      „ 

— 

2-182 

2-189 

2-400 

2-263 

1-995 

2039 

2-329 

Incbeasb  of  Pofxtlation. — ^Tbe  excsBS  of  births  over  the  deaths  in  the 
quarter  was  77»689 ;  00  the  nataral  inorease  of  the  population  of  England  and 
Wales  was  at  the  rate  of  844  daUy ;  and  if  the  rest  of  the  population  increased 
equally  fiist  the  natural  increase  of  the  United  Kingdom  must  have  been  at  the 
raie  of  1,266  daUy,     The  increase  exceeds  any  on  record. 

About  10,874  Emigrants  of  English  origin  sailed  from  the  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom  at  which  there  are  (Government  emigpration  agents ;  5,134  to  the  United 
States,  336  to  the  North  American  colonies,  4,115  to  the  Australian  colonies,  and 
1,289  to  other  parts.  33,734  emigrants  sailed  from  these  ports,  of  whom  about 
1,433  were  of  foreign  origin.  Half  of  the  Scotch  and  only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
Irish  go  to  the  Australian  colonies.* 


*  From  a  Return  with  which  the  Begistrar-General  has  been  fiivoured  by  the 
Emigration  Commissioners :  the  number  returned  as  of  English  origin  was  8,360, 
while  the  birthplace  of  7,799  emigrants  was  not  distinguished ;  in  £e  above  state- 
ment a  proportional  number  of  these  have  been  added  to  those  returned  as  of 
EngUsh  origin. 
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PsiOBS,  THX  Weatheb,  aitd  PATTFEBiaic. — ^The  Piioes  of  ProviBions  Iuto  been 
high  during  the  thirteen  weeks.  Taking  the  oorresponding  weeks  of  1859  as  the 
starting  pcnnt,  the  price  of  wheat  rose  84  per  cent.,  beef  7  per  cent.,  mutton  11  per 
cent.,  potatoes  59  per  cent.  The  ayerage  prices  daring  the  thirteen  weeks  were : 
wheat  59«.  Id.  a  quarter,  beef  ^d.,  motton  6^,  a  pound  by  the  carcase  in  the 
LeadenhaU  and  Newgate  markets ;  York  Regent  potatoes  135*.  a  ton  at  Waterride 
Market,  Sontbwark.    The  prices  of  the  lower  qualities  of  beef  were  stationary 

CONBOLBy  PBOVISIOirS,   PAUPBBISMy  Ond  TsMPKBATURBy  III  McA  Of  tke  IIIM 

Summer  Quartbbs  ended  30th  September,  1860. 


1 

S 

8 

4               S 

6 

7                 8 

9 

Average 

PricJ 

of 

Consolt 
(for 

Money). 

Average 
Price 

of 
Wheat 

per 
Quarter 

in 
England 

and 
Walea. 

Average  Prices 

of  Meat  per  lb.  at 

Leadenball 

and  Newgate  Markets 

(br  the  Carcase), 
with  the  Jfem  Prices. 

Average 
Prices  of 
Potatoes 

(York 

Begoits) 

per  Ton 

at 

Waterside 
Market, 

Soathwarfc. 

Panperism. 

Qnartera 
ending 

the  Number  of  Panpen 

reUeved  on  the 
k«<ii«y  of  each  week. 

Mean 

pera- 

Beef. 

Uatton. 

Indoor. 

Oat-door. 

tort. 

1858 
30  Sept 

£ 

96i 

«.    d. 
44     7 

d.  d.  d. 

4i-6i 

5* 

d.  d.  d. 

41-6i 

5* 

«.   9,     «. 

55—  90 

11 

iiorii97 

705,301 

61-0 

31  Dec. 

m 

41     9 

4-6i 
5* 

4*-6| 
5i 

80-  95 

87 

"5.751 

710.904 

43*8 

1859 
31  Mar. 

951 

40    8 

V 

4*-7 
Si 

80—100 

90 

121,854 

742,964 

43*3 

30  June 

92i 

47    3 

5i 

5—7 
6 

85—110 

97 

109,150 

710,410 

537 

30  Sept. 

95| 

44     0 

5* 

4J-6J 
5J 

65—105 

85 

100,582 

682,867 

62*8 

311>ec. 

96J 

43    4 

4-6i 

5* 

"7^ 

85—120 

lOZ 

109,419 

683,962 

43-3 

1860 
31  Mar. 

94J 

44    5 

3»-6* 
51 

V 

115—145 

130 

"8,5*3 

717,264 

38-8 

30  June 

94i 

52     8 

4»-6» 
5» 

5f-7i 

6i 

125—160 

107,050 

692,384 

50*5 

30  Sept. 

93* 

59     1 

V 

5i-7i 
6| 

125—145 

ns 

101,680 

667,680 

56-2 

Col.  6  is  dednoed  from  the  Weekly  Tables  published  in  the  Rcomamut,  The 
operage  of  the  highest  and  of  the  lowest  weekly  prices  is  here  shown  in  cols.  4,  5, 
and  6,  and  not  the  abtoiute  highest  or  lowest  price  quoted  at  any  period  of  the 
quarter. 

Cols.  7  and  8  are  deduced  from  the  Returns  of  the  Poor  Law  Board.  The 
Returns  now  relate  to  645  Unions,  &c.,  comprising  a  population  of  17,670,935  (in 
1851),  and  do  not  include  the  paupers  of  parishes,  &c.,  incorporated  under  Gilbert's 
Act,  or  still  under  the  43rd  Elizabeth ;  Lunatic  Paupers  in  Asylums  and  Vagrants 
reliered  in  the  above  Unions  are  also  excluded.  They  amounted  on  January  1st, 
1858,  to— Insane  Persons,  19,487;  Vagrants,  2,265.  The  rest  of  the  paupers  on 
that  day  amounted  to  880,280. 
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(4^.)»  AQd  the  pricos  of  the  higher  qoaliUes  rose  from  Q\i,  to  7<l.  a  pofiuuL  Hie 
prices  of  the  lower  and  hiiifher  qiulities  of  mutton  rose  ^d,  and  |<2.  in  the  poond  in 
the  twelvemonth,  and  wore  respectively  5^.  and  7^.  a  pound  during  the  thirteen 
weeks. 

The  mean  Tmnfrn'otmre  of  the  thirteen  weeks  at  Greenwich  was  56°-2 ;  whicb 
is  less  hy  S°*8  than  the  mean  temperature  of  the  corresponding  seasons  of  89  pre- 
ceding years.  The  temperatures  of  July,  August,  and  September  were  all  bdow 
the  average  to  nearly  an  equal  extent.  There  is  no  other  instance  on  record  of 
so  low  a  mean  temperature  of  the  tmr  months  June,  July,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember as  65^*9.  By  going  hack  to  1771  Mr.  Glaisher,  however,  finds  a  mean 
temperature  of  ^G^K).  The  &11  of  JEUdn  in  the  three  months  was  9*6  inches, 
whidi  is  2*1  inches  in  excess  of  the  average.  The  fiill  of  rain  has  been  25*1 
inches  at  Greenwich  during  9  months,  and  has  varied  at  the  several  stations 
from  16*8  inches  at  Scarborough  to  42*6  inches  at  Lampeter  in  Cardiganshire, 
The  excess  of  rain  at  Greenwidi  in  the  nine  months  b  6*0  inches.  Upon  thia 
sulgect  and  others  Mr.  Glaisher  in  lus  valuable  report  gives  some  interesting 
deteils;  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  time  at  which  the  crops  as 
well  as  some  friuts  ripened.  According  to  his  reports  the  Poiato  dUeoM  is  not 
BO  bad  in  the  south  as  it  is  in  the  north  of  England. 

Pdwpmmi  is  declining ;  on  an  average  769,860  were  in  the  receipt  of  relief 
while  the  number  in  the  corresponding  weeks  of  the  previous  year  was  788,449. 

Stats  ot  thb  Pubuo  Health. — 86,428  deeUhs  were  registered  in  the  three 
mcniiis  ending  in  September,  or  less  by  17,916  than  the  deaths  (104^889) 
repstered  in  Sie  oonesponding  quarter  of  Isst  year.  To  every  nx  deaths  in  the 
lart  there  were  only  five  in  the  present  summer.  The  rate  of  mortality  was 
17 ;  whereas  the  average  of  the  season  b  20  per  1,000. 

The  redMcUon  of  the  mortality  b  observable  in  the  town  and  in  the  country 
districts  i  hutiiishy  far  from  the  greatest  tn  the  Toum  dUfricte,  The  average 
number  of  deaths  in  the  town  dbtricts  during  the  summers  of  1860-9  was  52,861 ; 
whereas  the  deaths  in  the  last  summer  were  45,495;  in  the  eomitUy  districts 
during  the  same  periods  the  deaths  were  43,697  and  40,928.  The  rate  of  mortality 
in  the  To¥m  districts  foU  from  28*75  to  18*42  per  1,000;  in  the  Country  and 
small  town  districts  from  17*59  to  15*87— <yr  5*88  degrees  in  the  Town  and  1*72 
in  the  Ck>nntry  dbtricts. 

Thb  b  exceedingly  gratifying;  and  if  the  supply  of  vegetables  prove  adequate 
through  the  year,  it  b  not  probable  that  the  reaction  will  deprive  the  population 
of  all  its  gains.  The  drainage  of  the  banks  of  the  Thames  and  of  the  other 
marshy  districts  of  the  country  would  secure  the  inhabitants  from  the  attacks 
of  neuralgia,  rheumatism,  ague,  and  fever,  which  often  follow  rainy  seasons. 

In  Lo2n>OH  the  mortiility  was  low;  the  prevailing  ^seases  have  been  described 
in  the  Quarterly  Summary  of  the  Weekly  l^les. 

Hie  West  Mn>LAin>  Ck>FKTrB8  generally  experience  a  moitalitv  above  the 
average ;  but  there  are  sSg^  of  improvement  which  cannot  be  entirely  aceoonted 
for  l^  the  flooding  of  the  sewers  by  the  rains.  The  decrease  in  the  mortality 
of  Wolverhampton,  Walsall,  West  Bromwidi,  and  Dudley,  where  the  water  supply 
was  imperfect,  is  enormous ;  and  in  nearly  all  of  them  certain  sanitary  arrange- 
ments have  been  introduced.  The  deaths  in  Birmingham  and  Aston  during  tike 
last  three  snmmer  quarters  have  boen  1,854^  1,815,  and  1,244 :  the  mortality  has 
fUlen  one-third  part. 

It  b  probable  that  tJie  ordinary  Water  supply  of  a  place  b  bad  when  its 
mortality  b  greatly  reduced  by  heavy  rains. 

In  the  North  Wsstebn  Counties  18,959  deaths  were  registered,  the  deaths 
in  the  previous  quarter  having  been  15,509.  The  system  of  middent  prevaib  in 
Lancashire,  and  ibe  dirt  b  there  not  washed  away  by  nun  as  it  b  in  sewers ; 
which  may  account  fbr  the  circumstance  that  the  reduction  of  the  mortality  b  lesa 
in  thb  county  than  it  b  elsewhere.  The  registrars  of  the  West  Derby  district,  a 
part  of  which  b  in  the  borough  of  Liyerpool,  call  attention  to  the  ^^^^"»«^t^  rate 
of  mortality.    "  Sanitary  measures,"  one  of  them  says,  « under  ths  Health  Act 
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"  have  greatly  improved  this  district."  ScarktiuA  has  been  very  prendent  in  the 
Lancaster  snb-district;  it  was  fktal  in  15  cases,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the 
soperior  sanitary  arrangements,  the  registrar  believes  "it  wonld  have  been  fbor 
"  times  as  &tal,  fbr  in  an  ill-drained  gronp  of  twenty  honses  a  qnarter  of  a  mile 
**  from  the  town,  the  disease  was  the  cause  of  three  deaths." 

The  deaths  in  Torkslure  were  9,806,  or  less  by  1,177  than  the  deaths  in  the 
summer  quarter  of  the  previous  year.  There  is  no  reduction  in  the  high  mortality 
of  the  Le§d8  or  of  the  Hunslet  dUtricU :  indeed,  diarrfacBa  prevailed  there,  and 
the  deaths  were  1,481,  or  170  more  than  in  the  summer  quarter  of  the  previous 
year.  The  causes  of  the  high  mortali^  deserve  the  careM  attention  of  the 
intelligent  authorities  of  that  Important  town.  Hull  and  Sculcoates  ezperienoed  a 
great  reduction  of  mortality. 

Dkatbs  til  the  /Summer  Quarterey  ended  September  SOth^  1853-60.— iVtim^f. 


Dbaths,  fcc 

I860. 

Total 
1860-59, 
ao  Years.) 

1869. 

1858. 

1867. 

1856. 

1856. 

1864. 

1853. 

Ib  135  DistrieU  and  33^ 
SubMlistricts,  comnrising  > 
Hie  Chief  Townt    ..) 

In  the  remaining  Distrieta  s 
and  Sub-Dutricto  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales,  comprit- ; 
inc  chieflT  Small  Townt  1 
ViaamnirgParukM  ..J 

46,49S 

40,928 

528,614 
436,970 

65.641 
48»698 

68.706 
44,436 

65.718 
44,810 

49.976 
41,180 

46.664 
40.99S 

67,655 
46,288 

50,153 
43,048 

AU  England 

80,488 

965*584 

104^339 

98,142 

100,588 

91,156 

87,646 

113,843 

92.201 

ABXAy  Population,  Dbaths,  and  Mortality  per  Cent,  in  the  Summer  Quarters, 
ended  September  ^Oth,  1850-60. 


Area 

in 
Statato 
Acres. 

(England.) 

Population  Enumerated. 
(England.) 

Deaths 
failO 
Summer 
(^nartcrs. 
1860-59. 

Average 
Aiinuil 
Rate  of 
MortaUtY 
per  (Tent. 

of  10 
Summer 
Quarters. 
1850-59. 

Annual 
Rate  of 
Mortality 
per  Cent. 

Groups. 

Jiine*-7th. 
1841. 

March  31st. 
1861. 

in  the 
Summer 
Quarter 

1860. 

In  125  Districts,  and  A 
23     Sub-DistricU,  ( 
comprising        the  ( 
Chi^TownB  J 

In  the  remaining  Dis-^ 
tricts  and  Sub-dis- 
tricts  of   England 
and  Wales,  compri-  ^ 
sing  ehie/ly  Small 
TbviM  and  Country 
Parishee J 

No. 
2,149,800 

35,175.115 

No. 
6,838,069 

9,076,079 

No. 
8,247,017 

9,680,592 

No. 
528,614 

436,907 

Per  ct. 

a'375 

1-759 

Per  ct. 
1842 

1-587 

AU  England  

"37,324,915  1 15,914,148     17,927,609  |  965,584 

2*042 

1-712 

The  WecUher  of  this  quarter  may  be  looked  at  as  an  experiment  on  the  health 
of  the  people.  Employment  has  been  easily  obtained  by  workmen,  but  the  prices 
of  provisions  have  been  high.  And  this  general  survey  seems  to  establish  the  fhct, 
that  the  salubrity  of  the  season  is  chiefly  dne  to  two  drcumstanoes ;  the  reduced 
temperature  of  summer,  and  the  abundant  supply  of  water  by  rain.    The  low 
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temperatoro  retarded  tbe  putrefaction  of  the  town  impurities;  and  the  water 
washed  them  away ;  so  both  the  forces  acting  in  the  same  direction,  g^ve  a  g^reat 
result.  A  careful  study  of  the  circumstances  of  each  locality  by  whidi  the  result 
was  produced,  cannot  fail  to  be  instructive ;  and  to  confirm  ^e  faith  of  the  antho* 
rities  in  the  simple  sanitary  elements  with  which  nature  works. 

If  Wdyerhampton  is,  as  the  Registrar  coijectnres,  extraordinarily  healthy, 
"  because  the  frequent  rains  have  swilled  away  the  impurities  from  wl^ch  in  hot 
"  summer  weather  noxious  effluvia  arise^  thcmby  preventing  the  sickness,  and 
"  diarrhoea  more  especially,  caused  by  sodi  vapors  in  the  air,  and  imparities  in  the 
"  water  supply,''  why  should  Wolverhampton  ever  be  again  as  unhealthy  and  as 
dangerous  to  its  inhabitants  as  it  was  before  P  It  is  true  the  town  has  no  command 
over  the  rain ;  but  it  has  unquestionably  the  power  to  wash  away  the  impurities 
frtnn  its  cesspools  and  its  sewers.  Its  engineers  can  supply  the  town  with  sweet 
waters  in  abondanoe  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants.  If  the  Birmingham  and 
Aston  district  too  lose  only  1,244  inhabitants  by  death  when  the  town  is  well 
washed,  why  should  they  ever  die  again  at  the  rat«  of  last  summer  when  1,816 
of  the  people  perished  P 

The  remedy  is  too  nmple  to  obtain  immediately  all  the  attention  it  deserves 
from  the  municipal  authorities.  But  they  cannot  do  better  tiian  imitate  the  great 
oriental  dignity  suflfering  from  leprosy,  as  our  towns  are  now  suffering  from  other 
diseases,  who  although  he  was  wroth  when  told  to  "wash  and  be  dean^"  yet 
finally  obeyed  the  iiyunction,  and  was  healed. 
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MABBiieKs  BegUtered  in  Quarters  muhd  QOth  Jme^  1858-60;  and 
BiSTHS  and  Deaths  in  Quarters  ended  QOth  September,  1858-60. 


1 

DIVISIONS. 

2 

8 

POPULATIOir, 

1861. 

4                 &                 6 

IfAaaiAQsa  in  Qoartera  ended 
80th  June. 

(England  and  Wales.) 

in 
SUtDte 

'60. 

'59. 

'58. 

Enold.  &  Walks....  TbtalM 

Aeret. 
37.3*4.915 

No. 
17,927,609 

No. 
43,833 

No. 
42,045 

No. 
39.890 

1.  London 

78,oz9 

4.0^5.935 
3,zoi,290 
3,214,099 

4,993,660 
3*865,332 
3*540,797 

2,000,227 
3*654.636 
3.49a.3a* 

5,218,588- 

2,362,236 

1,628,416 
1,234,332 
1,113,982 

1,803,261 
2,136,573 
1,215,501 

2,488,438 

1,789,047 

969,126 

1,186,697 

7,353 

3>438 
2,154 
1,725 

3,803 
5»342 
2,906 

7,348 
4,537 
2,499 

2,728 

7,034 

3,U2 
1,980 
1,731 

3,616 
5,358 
3,004 

6,719 
4,215 
2,428 

2,818 

6,782 

II.  South  Eastern  » 

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  Eastern 

3,042 
2,014 
1,759 

▼.  South  Wettem 

▼I.  Wert  Midland   

vn.  North  Midland  

VIII.  North  Western 

IX,  Yorkshire  

3,675 
4,874 
2,639 

6,151 
4,012 

X.  Northern  

2,392 

XI.  Moninthsh.& Wales 

2,550 

7 
DIVISIONS. 

8                9               10 

Bntms  in  Qnarten  ended 
80th  September. 

11            18         18 

DiATna  in  Onarten  ended 
80th  September. 

(England  and  Walea.) 

*60. 

'59. 

'58. 

'60. 

'59. 

'58. 

Engld.  &WAi.B8....7b/a& 

No. 
164,062 

No. 
168,311 

No. 
157,445 

No. 
86,423 

No. 

104.339 

No. 
98,142 

I.  London 

".34* 

13448 
10,115 

8,5" 

13,48a 
20,777 
10,777 

25*708 

17,723 
10,509 

10,670 

22,413 

13,986 

10,797 

9,274 

13,800 
20,775 
11,002 

25,986 
18,315 
10.825 

20,917 

13,044 
9,700 
8,404 

13,510 
20,377 
10,201 

23,865 
16,941 
10,058 

12,916 

6,934 
5.358 
4.565 

7,071 
9t675 
5.454 

13.959 
9,806 
^•iS': 

16,254 

9,152 
6,664 
6,158 

8,486 

12,675 

6,467 

15,509 

10,983 

5,871 

6,125 

14,553 

8,134 
5,738 
5,317 

7,670 
11,355 

6,483 

16,566 
10,535 

11.  South  Eastern  

III.  South  Midland 

IV.  £«astern 

V.  South  Western 

VI.  West  Midland 

VII.  North  Midland 

VIII.  North  Western 

IX.  Yorkshin 

X.  Northern   

5,869 
5,722 

XI.  Moninthsh.&  Wales 

11 

,138 

10,4 

28 

5»5<: 

>0 
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REMARKS  ON  THE  WEATHER, 

DTTBDra  THB  QVABTES  VKDISQ  SePTSXBBB  80tH,  1860. 

Sy  Jaxbb  Qlaishsb,  Esq.,  F  JLS.,  ^.,  8ed,  of  Ue  BrUish  Meteorological  Socieigf, 


The  weather  during  fhe  part  Quarter  has  been  verj  remarkable  for  oontunied 
low  temperature,  frequent  rain,  large  amount  of  doad,  Uttle  sunahine,  and  bad 
weather  generally. 

The  temperatnre  within  the  three  months  reached  its  average  on  9  days  only, 
and  fell  short  on  83  days ;  the  mean  excess  on  the  9  days  was  less  than  |°;  whilrt 
the  ayerage  daily  deficiency  for  the  83  days  exceeded  4^. 

The  mean  high  day  temperatnre  in  Jnly  was  4P'S;  in  Augmt  6^*9;  and  in 
September  4^*3  below  thdr  averages;  whilrt  in  June  it  was  as  large  as  6°'6.  The 
averaffe  defidency  of  high  day  temperature  for  the  four  months  ending  September, 
was  ^°.    This  large  deficiency  for  these  months  is,  I  beUeve,  unprecedented. 

The  following  table  shows  the  average  temperature  at  Greenwich  of  these  three 
and  fomr  months  respectively  in  every  year  since  1771  :— 

Mban  Tbmpsrxtxtbs  ofJjrLY,  August,  Sbftbicber,  and  of  Four  McnihM 
ending  Seftsmber,  of  Gbbbitwich,  from  1771  to  1860. 


•Me«i 

Mean 

Mean 

Mean 

Temperature. 

Year. 

Tempentnre. 

Tear. 

Temperature. 

Year. 

Tedperatwe. 

Tear. 

July, 

June, 
Sept 

•July. 

June. 
July. 

Aug., 
Sept 

8^^t:, 

July. 

ill: 

June. 

Jmy. 

Aug, 
Sept. 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

o 

1771 

56*6 

560 

1794 

59-5 

59-0 

1817 

56-2 

56-9 

1839 

58-2 

58-4 

1772 

68-2 

58-5 

1795 

60-2 

58-6 

1818 

63-5 

63-4 

1840 

58-1 

58-4 

1773 

57-7 

57-2 

1796 

59-2 

58-4 

1819 

61-2 

60-0 

1774 

58*9 

59-8 

1797 

590 

57-9 

1820 

57-5 

57-1 

1841 

58-8 

58-2 

1775 

60-7 

61-2 

1798 

59-7 

601 

1842 

60-7 

61-2 

1776 

59-3 

59-2 

1799 

57-2 

56-8 

1821 

59-7 

58-3 

1843 

60-8 

69-7 

1777 

60-3 

59*3 

1800 

61-6 

600 

1822 

59*9 

60-6 

1844 

58-7 

59-2 

1778 

61-3 

61-3 

1823 

581 

57-4 

1845 

56-9 

57-9 

1779 

63-2 

61-9 

1801 

60-6 

60*0 

1824 

60-1 

58-8 

1846 

62-6 

63-3 

1780 

62-7 

61-8 

1802 

59*4 

59-0 

1825 

62-3 

61-5 

1847 

60-6 

60-0 

1803 

593 

58*5 

1826 

61-8 

62-1 

1848 

58-6 

58-6 

1781 

61-7 

61-9 

1804 

59-8 

60-2 

1827 

59-8 

59-3 

1849 

61-3 

60-4 

1782 

571 

67-3 

1805 

60-0 

58-7 

1828 

59*5 

59-6 

1850 

59-6 

59-9 

1783 

60*3 

59-9 

1806 

59-9 

59-9 

1829 

570 

57-5 

1784 

57-7 

57-3 

1807 

60-1 

59-5 

1830 

58-2 

57-5 

1851 

59-8 

59-6 

1786 

58-8 

59-0 

1808 

61-2 

60-4 

1852 

61-8 

60-4 

1786 

56-4 

57-2 

1809 

58-2 

580 

1831 

61-3 

60-9 

1853 

58-5 

58-5 

1787 

59-0 

68-7 

1810 

60-3 

59-8 

1832 

59-6 

59-5 

1854 

59-8 

58-8 

1788 

58-8 

58*8 

1833 

57-4 

58-0 

1855 

60-4 

59-6 

1789 

57-9 

5M 

1811 

591 

58-8 

1834 

61-6 

61-5 

1856 

60-0 

59-6 

1790 

57-6 

57-4 

1812 

56-8 

561 

1835 

61-6 

61-2 

1857 

63-3 

63-0 

1813 

57-2 

56-8 

1836 

58-4 

58-6 

1858 

610 

62-0 

1791 

59-2 

58-8 

1814 

58-2 

57-0 

1837 

58-8 

58-6 

1859 

62-8 

62*4 

1792 

58-7 

57-7 

1815 

60-9 

60-2 

1838 

58-2 

57-9 

1860 

56*2 

55*9 

1793 

58*9 

58-0 

1816 

571 

561 
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The  mean  low  nighi  iemperatwre  in  July  wai  8^*2;  in  Angtist  1^*7;  and  in 
September  3^*3  below  their  averages. 

In  the  fomr  months  ending  September,  both  days  and  nights  have  been  remark- 
ably cold,  and  almost  always  below  their  averages. 

The  mean  temperature  of  Jnly  was  4^*3 ;  in  Angost  8^*8 ;  and  in  September 
3'^'7  in  defect,  as  compared  with  their  respective  averages  from  the  preceding 
19  years.  As  compared  with  the  year  1859,  July  was  ld°*6 ;  Angost  5°*8 ;  and 
September  3^*3  colder. 

The  Mean  Temperature  of  the  three  months  ending  September  was  66^*2;  and 
once  only,  viz.,  in  1817  has  the  mean  temperatnxe  of  the  same  months  been  so  low 
nnce  the  year  1771. 

The  mean  temperatore  of  the  four  months  ending  September  is  still  more  remark- 
able ;  its  value  was  65°'9,  and  there  is  no  other  instance,  as  fiur  as  trustworthy 
record  extend,  of  a  temperature  of  so  low  a  value  for  these  four  important  months. 

The  temperature  of  August  diffiared  but  little  from  that  of  July  at  all  stations 
south  of  the  latitude  53°;  north  of  this  parallel  August  was  colder  than  July, 
gradually  increasing  to  3°  and  4P  at  extreme  northern  stations.  September  was 
from  S°  to  4P  coldOT  than  August  at  aU  stations. 

The  mean  pressure  of  the  atmosphere  in  Jnly  was  a  little  abovo^  in  August 
much  below,  and  in  September  below  their  respective  averages.  The  pressure  in 
August  was  less  than  in  any  August  in  the  preceding  20  yean. 

The  pressure  was  loss  in  August  than  in  July  at  extreme  southern  stations  by 
0'25  in.,  increasing  gradually  to  0*40  in.  at  northern  stations.  It  was  greater  in 
September  than  in  August  by  0*15  in.,  at  southern  stations  gradually  increasing 
to  0*33  in.  at  extreme  northern  stations. 

The  temperature  of  the  dew-point  was  below  its  average,  in  July  and  August^ 
to  the  amount  of  1^*6,  and  in  September  to  0^09. 

The  fall  qf  Sain  in  July  was  2*8  in.;  in  August  8*7 in.;  and  in  September 
8*1  in.;  amounting  in  the  three  months  to  9*6  in.,  and  being  2-1  in.  in  excess. 
The  &11  of  rain  from  1st  January  is  25*1  in.,  being  6'9  in.  in  excess. 

The  following  table  shows  the  fall  of  Rain  at  Greenwich  in  the  nine  months 
ending  September,  firom  the  year  1816 : — 

Fa£l  of  Rain  at  Grbbnwich,  in  the  Nine  Months  ending  Seftembeb, 

from  1815  to  1880.  


Amount 

Amooot 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

Amount 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

of 

Bain  in 

Rain  in 

Rain  in 

Rain  in 

Rain  in 

Rain  in 

the  first 

the  first 

the  first 

the  first 

the  first 

tlie  first 

Tears. 

Nine 

TeazB. 

Nine 

Years. 

Nine 

Years. 

Nine 

Years. 

Nine 

Yean. 

Nine 

Hontba 

Months 

Months 

Months 

Months 

Months 

of  each 

of  each 

of  each 

of  each 

of  each 

of  each 

Year 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Year. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

Inches. 

1815 

16*1 

1823 

181 

1831 

21*1 

1839 

20*9 

1847 

11*8 

1854 

13-3 

1816 

212 

1824 

25*4 

1832 

140 

1840 

13*3 

1848 

22*9 

1655 

13*7 

1817 

20*6 

1825 

15*2 

1833 

14*6 

1841 

21-2 

1849 

17-3 

1856 

18*3 

1818 

19-5 

1826 

16*9 

1834 

16-8 

1842 

16*3 

1850 

14*5 

1857 

15*4 

1819 

220 

1827 

15*6 

1835 

181 

1843 

17-6 

1851 

18-6 

1858 

14.2 

1820 

210 

1828 

26*5 

1836 

18*7 

1844 

16-2 

1852 

22*2 

1859 

17*2 

1821 

220 

1829 

21-8 

1837 

15*4 

1845 

16*6 

1853 

22*5 

1860 

25*1 

1822 

171 

1830 

21-8 

1838 

16*8 

1846 

17-6 

From  the  foregoing  table  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fall  of  rain  up  to  this  time 
has  been  larger  thui  any  since  the  year  1828. 
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The  mean  iemperaiwre  qftheair9it  Qreenwich  for  the  three  montlis  ending 
Aogoft,  oonatituting  the  three  rammer  months,  waa  66°*7,  beuig  8^*4  hdaw  the 
average  of  the  preceding  89  years. 


Tenperatnre  of 

Elastic 
Fbroe 

of 
YapoDT. 

Weight 
ofVapoar 

1880. 

Air. 

Eraporation. 

1>ew 
Point. 

Air- 
Daily  flange. 

ina 

Cabic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Montbs. 

Mean. 

Dur. 

from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Diff. 
from 
Atct- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

•%" 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
frvm 
ATcr- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

^^^VnmmeaMeaa. 

19 
Yean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

•?.•' 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
Iran 
Aver- 

Yean. 

J«lj 

Aug 

8«Pt. 

o 
57-6 

87-7 

68-4 

o 
-8 '8 

-8  0 

-SO 

o 
-4  8 

-8-8 

-8 -7 

o 
64-8 

66-0 

61-8 

o 
-9-9 

-2 -6 

-9-8 

o 
68-8 

69-6 

60-9 

o 
-1-6 

-1-6 

-0-9 

o 
19  1 

16-4 

17-6 

o 
-1-6 

-4-8 

-10 

o 
69*6 

60-9 

68-4 

In. 
•898 

•896 

•864 

In. 
-•086 

-•087 

—019 

Gr. 
4  4 

44 

41 

Gr. 
-0-9 

-0-S 

-0  1 

Mean 

56-3 

-8-8 

-8» 

68-9 

-2-« 

61-7 

-1-4 

17-4 

-8-8 

60-6 

•884 

-<084 

4  8 

-0-9 

Hnmidity. 

Baiemeter. 

Weiglitofa 

Cubic  Foot 

of  Air. 

Rain. 

uon- 
xontal 
More- 
ment 
oftlie 
Air. 

Reading  of  Thermometer  on  Graas. 

Namber  of  Nights 

itwaa 

Low- 
est 
Read- 

'a' 

Night 

IMO. 

Mean. 

DiiT. 
Rom 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
irou 
Atct- 

Yean. 

Mean. 

Diff. 
from 
Aver- 

Yean. 

Anint. 

Diff. 
from 
ATer- 

Yean. 

High. 

Months. 

At  or 
below 
80°. 

Be- 
tween 
W> 
and 
40O. 

Abore 
40°. 

ert 
Read 

Night. 

J»1J 

Aug 

8«pt 

8S 

83 
88 

+  7 
+  6 
+  7 

In. 

89-84( 

89  SM 

89-761 

In. 

+■048 

-*244 
-•071 

Gr. 
S84 

698 

687 

Gr. 

+  7 

0 
4-  8 

In. 

8-8 

8-7 
8  1 

In. 
+01 

+1-8 

+0-7 

Miles. 
179 

800 

0 
0 
1 

9 

6 
16 

88 

86 
18 

o 
88-0 

87  0 

88-0 

o 
61-7 

56-0 

68-0 

Mau 

8S 

+  7 

89-^1 

-•091 

688 

+  8 

Sam 
98 

Sam 
+81 

Mean 

Sam 
1 

Sum 
81 

Sam 
60 

Lofpei4 
88  0 

Igt 

Nots^—hk  reading  this  table  it  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  sign  (-)  minos  signifies  below  the  average,  and  that 
the  sign  (+)  plus  signifies  above  the  average. 

Wheat  was  in  flower  at  some  pkoes  on  the  Ist  Jiily>  and  not  until  the  Utter 
end  of  the  month  at  others;  ii  woe  cut  on  6th  August  at  a  few  places,  but  some 
was  uncut  at  the  end  of  the  quarter ;  it  has  ripened  very  irregularly  all  over  the 
country. 

Barley  was  cut  at  the  beg^nnmg  of  August  in  Cornwall,  and  not  until  the 
17th  of  September  at  Alnwick. 

Oate  were  cut  about  the  latter  end  of  August  in  the  south,  and  not  until  the 
latter  end  of  September  in  the  north;  a  great  deal  b^ng  still  uncut  at  the 
beginiung  of  October. 

Applet  were  ripe  on  16th  September  at  Nottingham,  and  on  the  2(Hh  at  North 
Shielos. 

The  Season  has  been  very  backward,  owing  to  the  cold  and  wet  spring  and 
summer.  In  some  pkces  the  grass  was  left  unmown  until  about  the  middle 
of  September.  Bar^  and  oats  promise  good  crops,  and  wheat  is  on  the  whole  a 
better  crop  than  was  eipected.  The  Potato  diaeaee  is  not  so  bad  in  the  south  as  in 
the  north. 
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ExmsM3xu.-~M§teorologkal  Tabhy  Qttarier  ended  2Mh  September,  1860. 


Naxxs 

OF 

Stations. 


Mean 

Pntsvreof 

Dry  Air 

reduced 

to  the 
Level  of 
the  Sea. 


Uighest 
Reading 
of  the 
Thermo- 
meter. 


Loveat 
Reading 

of  the 
Thermo 

meter. 


Range 
of  Tern- 
perature 

in  the 
Quarter, 


Mean 
Monthly 

Range 
of 

Tem- 
perature. 


Mean 
Daily 
Range 

of 
Tem- 
perature. 


Ttm- 

perature 

qftha 

Mr, 


Mean 
Degree 
of  Hu- 
midity. 


Guernsey   

Exeter    

Ventnor 

Barnstaple 

Royal  Obserratory 

Royston 

Lampeter  

Norwich     

BelToir  Castle   .... 

Liverpool  

WakcfieU  

Leeds 

Stonyburst 

Scarborough 

Cailisle 

North  Shields    .... 


in. 
29  '543 
29  -537 
29*519 
29-547 
29  -504 

29*498 
29*516 
29  491 
29  527 

29*520 
29  -499 
29*494 
29*444 
29*517 
29  '462 
29-513 


68*0 
78-9 
70*0 
76*5 
75  0 


47  0 
39*6 
41*0 
38  0 
35*7 


21  0 
39-3 
29  0 
38-5 
39-3 

44-6 
38*6 
41  0 
44  0 


74*1 
77*2 
78  0 
75  0 
69*7 
76-8 
74-2 


41-2 
39-0 
33-0 
34-7 
40-0 
$1-8 
35-8 


16*6 
27-2 
27-3 
29-6 
30-9 

35-5 
38*4 
27-8 
37-4 

21*8 
36*9 
32-0 
36-5 
20-7 
35  0 
28-5 


7-6 

14-5 

8-4 

14  0 
17-4 

18*2 
16 '6 
14*5 
17-5 

9 '8 
18-4 

15  1 
18-8 

7-9 
16-2 
13  1 


56  1 
56*8 
57 '6 

57  1 
56*2 

55*0 
54-7 
55*6 
54*4 


56 

55 

55 

53 

53 

54*8 

54*3 


87 
79 
82 
79 
84 

86 
93 
86 
93 

76 
75 

76 
83 
87 
83 
82 


10 

Names 

or 
i^iAiJORa. 


11  12         IS         14        IS 

WlWD. 


Mean 
estimated 
Strength. 


Guernsey   

Exeter   

Ventnor 

Barnstaple 

Royal  Observatory 

Royston 

Lampeter  

Norwich 

Belvoir  Castle   .... 

.  Liverpool  

Wakefield  

Leeds 

Stonyburst 

Scarborough 

Carlisle  

North  Shields    .... 


19 

1*8 

1-4 


1-1 
J -5 
1-8 


1-2 
1-5 
1'8 
0*6 
3*0 
1*5 
1*6 


RelatiTe  Proportion  of 


5 
7 
7 

11 
5 

10 


£.         S. 


12 
12 
15 
10 
13 

12 
13 
10 
14 


13 
11 
12 

6 

13 

8 


16 


Mean 
Amount 

of 
Cloud. 


5.1 
6*5 

4-4 
8  0 


7 
6 
6-8 
7-7 

6*4 
6-9 


17 


18 


Raik. 


Number 

of  Days 

on  which 

itfeU. 


45 
66 
49 
49 
52 

67 
54 
34 
45 

46 
56 
59 
61 
37 
44 
49 


Amount 
collected. 


in. 
11-5 

6 '7 

9-2 
15*0 

9-6 


8-2 
16  0 

9-3 
10 '7 
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Trade  of  United  Kingdom,  1860-69-8.— 2>M«»*M«wfi  qf  Exports  from,  Umted  Km^dem 
acoordingto  the  DedaredlUal  Value  ofiheBxpwis;  and  the  ComgnOed  Meal  Vakiefegf^dK^ 
0/ Imports  at  Port  of  EfUfy,  and  there/ore  induding  Freight  and  Imparter'e  Profit. 


Herehandize  {escludinff  Qold  and  Silver), 

Imported  from,  and  Exported  to, 

the  following  Foreign  Conntriee,  8cc. 

(The  unit  000*s  are  omitted.) 


First  Biz  Months. 


1860. 


[mporta 
from 


StporU 
to 


1859. 


Imports 


BrporU 


1858. 


Importa 


I. — Foreign  Countaiks: 
Northern  Europe;  ▼»>  Russia,  Sweden,  1 

Norway,  Denmark  &  Iceland,  &  HeligoUnd  J 
Central  Europe;  ▼is**  Pnuna,  Germanj^l^ 

the  Hanse  Towns,  Holland,  and  Belg^am    j 
Western  Enrope;  vis.,  France,  Portugal  1 

iwith  Azores,  Madeira,  &c.),  and  Spain  V 
with  Gibraltar  and  Canaries) J 

Bonthem  Enrope;  ▼».,  Italy,  Austrian! 

Empire,  Greece,  Ionian  Islands,  and  Malta  J 

Levant;  tiSm  Turkey,  with  Wallachia  andl 

Moldavia,  Syria  and  Palestine,  and  Egypt  J 

Northern    AJWca;    vis.,  Tripoli,   Tunis,! 
Algeria,  and  Morocco  J 

Western  AMca 

Eastern  Africa;  with  African  Ports  on 
Red  Sea,  Aden,  Arabia,  Persia,  Bourbon, 
and  KooriaMooria  Islands 

Tndian  SeaSy  Siam,  Java,  Sumatra,  Philip- 1 

pines;  other  Islands    J 

South  Sea  Islands 

China,  including  Hong  Eong 

United  States  of  America  

Mexico  and  Central  America   

Foreign  West  Indies  and  Hayti  

Sonth  America,(Northem,)NewGranada,  i 

Venezuela,  and  Ecuador  J 

(Pacific,)    Peru,     BoUria,!^ 

Chili,  and  Patagonia j 

„              (Atlantic)  BrazU,U  ruguay,  \ 
and  Buenos  Ayres J 

Whale  Fisheries;  Gmlnd.,  Davis's  Straits,  1 
Southn.  Whale  Fishery,  Falkland  Islands....  J 

Total. — Foreign  Countriet  


:} 


II. — British  Posbbsbioks  t 

British  India,  Ceylon,  and  Singapore 

Austral.  Cols. — New  South  Wales  and  Victoria 
„        „        So.  Acs.,  W.  Aus.,  Tasm.,! 

and  N.  Zea j 

British  North  America 

„     W.  Indies  with  Buh.  Guiana  &  Honduras 

Cape  and  Natal 

Brt.  W.  Co.  of  Af.,  Ascension  and  St.  Helena 

Mauritius  

Channel  Islands    


Total. — Britifh  PotieeeUnu 

General  Total £ 


£ 

10,585, 

ii,5iOt 

a,iZ2, 
6,886, 

?h 

643. 

1,4*^1 

297. 

i»435. 

2,01i, 

a4» 


£ 
1,990, 

10,079, 

4,748, 

2,721, 
3,769. 

79, 
473, 

56, 

896, 

3, 
2,858, 

9,486, 
284, 
806, 

482, 

1,339, 

3,164, 


£ 
4»9ai| 
8,721, 

11,681, 

1,863, 

5.358. 

127. 
374» 

13. 

977. 

5.o7i» 

17.310. 
2o6, 

1.179. 

30^. 

1.798. 

X.835. 

30* 


£ 

2,267, 

8,498, 

4,472, 

2,556, 
3,671, 

94, 
345, 

249, 

1.459, 

33, 

1,979, 

11,784, 

.369, 

1,086, 

524, 

904, 

2,776, 

15, 


£ 
3.545. 

8,43*. 
8,695, 

1.458. 

3.505. 

Ill, 
623, 

a6, 
66z, 

3.943. 

19,614, 

119, 

I.5M* 

202, 
3.398, 
^•>03, 

53. 


£ 
1,561, 

8,559| 

4,54^ 

3.119, 
3,270, 

71, 
387, 

42, 

1,308, 

18. 
1,499, 

5»940, 

447, 

1,023, 

364, 

1.177, 

2,506. 


76,024, 


43.233. 


61,770, 


43.081, 


58,013, 


35,8341 


7.382, 
2,41 1. 
1,029, 

697, 
2,758, 

766, 

66, 

1,087, 

242, 


9.377, 
4,116, 

918, 

1,522, 
1,149, 
953, 
166, 
252, 
338, 


5.862, 
2,056, 

757, 

717, 
2,340. 

603, 

95. 

1.130, 

212, 


10,442, 
4,065, 

893, 

1,752. 

1,093, 
890, 
172, 
299, 
316, 


5.705, 
1,609, 

5*0. 

631, 
2,848, 
54<5, 
75. 
845. 
180, 


8,726, 
3,714, 

1,125, 

1,447, 
1,149, 
821, 
114, 
303, 
235, 


16,438, 


18,786, 


13.772, 


19,922, 


a.959. 


i7,633i 


92,462, 


62,019, 


75.54a. 


63.003,  70,972,  53»467j 


i_- 
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IMPORTS. -(United  Kingdom.)  —  Pirat  Eight  Months  {Jamtaiy^AugM), 
1860-59-8-7-6.— ^^Miywtfftl  Seal  Value  («Mtf»),  of  Pari  of  JBiUfy  {amd  therefifro 
mdudmg  Frmgh*  and  Imporiei^s  Prc0$)  of  AftieUs  of  Foroign  and  Cohmal 
MerdumdJMo  Imported  into  United  Kingdom. 


(Knt  Eight  Month!.)    (000*i  omitted.) 
PoMEiev  AxTicus  Impoetsd. 

1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

Raw  Matls.— 2Var/tfe.    Cotton  Wool   .... 
Wool  (Sheep's).. 
Silk      

£ 
28,941, 

7,797, 
6.243, 

2>256> 

835, 
i>893. 

£ 
24,039, 
6,981, 
6,965, 
2,146, 
1,372. 
1,602, 

£ 

22,291, 
5,600, 
3,564, 
1,465, 
876, 
1,380, 

£ 

22,564, 
6,653, 
9,486, 
2,065, 
821, 
1,558, 

£ 

20.628, 

5,796, 

4,501, 

1,568, 

R91. 

Flax 

HeoDD  

Indiffo 

2.004, 

47.965» 

43,104, 

35,176, 

43,147, 

35,388, 

,,        „        VariouM.    Hides  

2,085, 

2,259, 
2,460, 

1,586, 
4,5»3, 

1,884, 
1.917, 
2,215, 
1,150, 
3.826, 

1,272, 
1,961, 
2,139, 
1.087, 
2,523, 

2.649, 
2,194, 
2,347, 
1,390, 
3,691, 

4,605, 
2,088, 
2,026, 
1,192, 
3,151, 

Oils 

M^t^tlfl      

Tallow 

Timber 

i2,903» 

10,992, 

8,982, 

12,271, 

13,062, 

„       „        Agrcltl,     Guano 

923, 
1,850, 

1,545, 
615. 

2,976, 
1,027, 

],268. 
1,238, 

1.661, 

Seeds   

1.601, 

2,773, 

2,160, 

4,003, 

2,506, 

3,262, 

Tbopical,&c.,Pboducb.  Tea 

5,081, 

1,428, 

9,005, 

463, 

473. 

320, 

3,096, 

1,420, 

3,741, 

1,078, 

8,189, 

420, 

284, 

167, 

1,582, 

1.279, 

3,301. 
1,221, 
8,826, 

696, 
1,108, 

184, 
U91, 

754, 

8,346, 

946, 

11,366, 

927, 

957, 

382, 

2,642, 

2,107, 

3,279, 
943, 

Coffee  

Sngar&  Molasses 

Tobacco  

Rice 

7,900, 

596, 

1,151, 

96 

Froits  

Wine    

2,005, 
1,247, 

Spirits 

21,286, 

16,740, 

16,981, 

22,673, 

17,217, 

Food  Grain  and  MeaL. 

Provisions   

15,8x9, 
3,693, 

12,118, 
2,044, 

14.066, 
2,184. 

11,667, 
2,964, 

13,772, 
3,097, 

19.512, 

14.162, 

16,250, 

14,631, 

16.869, 

Remainder  of  Ennmerated  Articles  

2,455. 

2,134, 

1,810, 

2,655. 

2.171, 

Total  Enumbkatxd  Impo&ts.... 
Add  for  Umbnumkratbd  Imports  (say) 

106,894, 
26,723, 

89,292, 
22,323, 

83,202, 
20,800, 

97,883, 
24,471, 

84,969, 
21,242, 

Total  Impo&ts.? 

133,617, 

111,615, 

104,002, 

122,354, 

106,211, 
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EXPORTS.  —  (United  Kingdom.)  —  First  Nine  Months  {Januafy-Stptember), 
1860-59-8-7-6.— Z>«c^r0i  Real  Value  at  Part  ofShipmeni  of  Artieleg  of  British 
and  Irish  Produce  and  Manufaeturee  Exported  from  United  Kingdom. 


(First  Nine  Monthi.) 

BftlTlSH  PXOOUCB,  8U2.,  EXPOSTXD. 

1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

1857. 

1856. 

(Unit  OOO't  omitted.) 
MAN7A8.— rejr/t/0.  Cotton  Manufactures.. 

,f     Yarn 

WooUen  Manufoctarei 
„     Yarn 

£ 

30.947, 
7.378, 
9.463. 
^,893, 
1,607, 
205, 
3.466, 
3i»69, 

£ 
28,957, 
6,889, 
9,251, 
2,088, 
1.627, 
157, 
3,456, 
1,176, 

£ 
24,212, 
7,009, 
7,278, 
2,097, 
1,362, 
140, 
3,000, 
1,261, 

£ 
23.434, 

6,682, 
8,824, 
2,361, 
2,243, 
301, 
3,640, 
1,259, 

£ 
21,689, 
5,896, 
7.331, 
2.052, 
1,957. 

22^ 

Silk  ManufMitares  .... 
„     Yarn 

Linen  Manufactures. . . 
„     Yam....„ 

3,530, 
943. 

57.3*8, 

53,601, 

46,359. 

48,744, 

43,621. 

„         Sewed,      Apparel    

»i5i8, 
3.113. 

1,540, 
3,332, 

1.359, 
2,620. 

1,583, 
3,261, 

1.254, 
2.777, 

Haberdy.  and  Mllnry. 

4.641. 

4.872, 

3.979, 

4.844, 

4.031. 

Mbtals Hardware 

2,768, 
1,644, 
9,229, 
2,283, 
2,006, 
2.534. 

2,835, 
2,739, 
9,813, 
1,927, 
2,045, 
2,582, 

2,372, 
2,723, 
8,817. 
2,063, 
1.710, 
2,437, 

3,050, 
2,911, 
10,760, 
2,333, 
2,133, 
2,449, 

2,664, 
1.901, 
9,866. 
1,922, 
1,759, 
2,179, 

Machinerj    . 

Iron 

Copper  and  Brass 

Lead  and  Tin  ,. 

Coals  and  Culm  

21,465, 

21,941, 

20,122, 

23,636, 

20,291, 

Ceramic  MofUffcts,    Earthenware  and  Glass 

1.595. 

1.438. 

1,303, 

1.663, 

iM^oi. 

Indigenoue  Mnfrs,    Beer  and  Ale    

1.571. 

465. 

82, 

184, 

277. 
230, 

753. 

1,637, 
512, 
94, 
136, 
200, 
197, 
784, 

1,447, 
382, 
62, 
126, 
240, 
158, 
587, 

1.237, 
441, 
88, 
224, 
284, 
654, 
589, 

1,120, 

Butter  

502, 

Cheese 

100, 

Candles    

230, 

Salt  

294, 

Spirits  

702. 

Soda 

436, 

3.562, 

3,560, 

3.002, 

3,517, 

3,384. 

Varioui  Manufete,    Books.  Printed 

364. 
166, 
1,626, 
193, 
396. 
572, 

343, 
171, 
1.441, 
158, 
359, 
630, 

284, 
194, 
1,505, 
160, 
333, 
581, 

323, 
214, 
1.769, 
186, 
385, 
553, 

300, 

Furniture 

138. 

Leather  Manufiujtures 
Soap 

1.189, 
214, 

PUte  and  Watches  ... 
Stationery 

327. 
520. 

3.317. 

3,102, 

3.057, 

3.430, 

2,688. 

Remaindeir  of  Enumerated  Articles  

2,951, 
6,865, 

2,560, 
6,963. 

2.575, 
5,913, 

3,027, 
6,875, 

3.154. 
6,236. 

Unenumerated  Articles  

Total  Exports    

101,724, 

98,037, 

86,310, 

95.736, 

84..Q06. 
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SHIPPING.— FoBKioN  Trade.— (United  Kingdom.)— First  Nine  Months  {Jan. 
—Sept.)  1860-59'8-7.— Fmm/^  JSntered  and  Cleared  with  Cargoes^  including 
repeated  Vcgages^  hut  excluding  Oovemment  Transports. 


(Rnt  Nine  Montlu.) 
Entbebd  : — 

Vettels  belonging  to— 

Russia  « 

Sweden    

Norway    

Denmark 

Prussia  and  Ger.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium  .... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States 

AU  other  States  


United    Kingdm.    &  \ 
Depds / 

Totals  Entered 


Cleabbd:— 

Russia 

Sweden    

Norway    

Denmark 

Prussia  and  Ger.  Sts 

Holland  and  Belgium .... 

France 

Spain  and  Portugal 

Italy  &  other  Eupn.  Sts. 

United  States  

All  other  States  


12,830 
14,596 


United     Kingdm.    &  1 
Depds J 

Totals  Cleared 


1860. 


VesaelB. 


Tonnage 

(000»B 
omitted.) 


No. 

305 

815 

1,978 

2,200 

2,861 

1,231 

1,377 

299 

732 

1,020 

12 


4,ao6, 


27,426 


284 

828 

1,256 

2,613 

3,651 

1,493 

2,858 

271 

806 

1,150 

12 


15,222 
18,732 


33,954 


Arerage 
Tonnage. 


Tons. 
88, 

126, 

430» 
ai3. 

170, 

80, 

»o6, 

99U 

3» 


7,226, 


83» 
129, 
228, 

2Sl* 

666, 
237» 
303 » 

2321 
1,091, 

4. 


3.296, 
4,960, 


8,256, 


Tons. 
283 
154 
217 

96 
209 
138 

83 
267 
280 
971 
258 


235 

288 


263 


331 
155 
181 
98 
181 
159 
106 
265 
288 
950 
333 


216 
264 


243 


1859. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage 

(OOO's 

omitted, 


No. 

269 

693 

1,969 

1,949 

2,692 

1,241 

1,929 

311 

467 

871 

16 


12,407 
14,665 


2»79i» 
3»974» 


27,072 


282 

698 

1,431 

2,201 

3,757 

1,525 

2,864 

277 

636 

903 

16 


14,590 
18,981 


33,571 


Tons. 
77, 
"4» 
433. 
192, 

589* 
173, 
156, 

72, 
i3i» 
849» 

5» 


11,292 
13,944 


6,765, 


80, 
117. 
277. 
218, 
691, 
229, 
307, 

67, 
184, 

859. 


3,034» 
4t895* 


7>929, 


1858. 


Vessels. 


Tonnage. 

(OOO's 
omitted.) 


No. 

143 

546 

1,646 

1,724 

2,303 

969 

2,030 

777 

97 

1,042 

15 


2,685, 
3.756, 


25,236 


161 

639 

1,070 

2,215 

3,768 

1,613 

3,369 

956 

120 

1,065 

12 


14,988 
18,615 


33,603 


Tons. 

4i» 

87, 

351* 

172, 

517, 
148. 
173. 
198, 
25, 
961, 

6, 


10,114 
13,652 


6,441. 


49. 
112, 
204, 
221, 

657» 
262, 

355» 
257, 

32i 

1,002, 
4. 


3»i55. 
4>6i5. 


7»78o, 


1857. 


Vessels. 


No. 

108 

402 

1,573 

1,980 

2,705 

1,108 

753 

507 

17 

940 

21 


23,766 


137 

544 

1,342 

2,429 

3,529 

1,619 

3,357 

828 

12 

1,011 

14 


14,822 
19,714 


34,536 


Tonnage 

(OOO'B 

omitted.) 


Tons. 

24» 

67, 

328, 

189, 

502, 

185, 

58. 

125. 

3t 

914. 

9. 


2,404. 
3.937, 


6,34i» 


32, 
103, 
260, 
241, 
59I1 
297, 
358. 
229, 

4» 

973* 

5. 


31I03. 
4.867, 


7,960. 
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GOLD    AND    SILVER    BULLION    and    SPECIE.  —  Impobtbd   and 
ExPOKTBD.  —  (United   Kingdom.)  —  Computed  Real  Value  far  the 
First  Nine  Months  {January— SepUmber),  1860-69-8. 
(Unit  OOO's  omitted.) 


1860. 

1859. 

1858. 

(First  Nine  Months.) 

Gold.           Silver. 

Gold. 

SUkt, 

Gold. 

Siher, 

Imported  from:— 

Australia 

£ 
4,639, 
919, 

3,791, 

£ 

3»783. 
796, 

£ 
6,445, 
1.477, 

6,465. 

£ 

i.423. 

I,2i2, 

£ 
6,277, 
3,102, 

3,761, 

£ 
I, 

So.  Amca.  and  W.  1 
Indies  / 

Uniiied  States  andl 
Cal • 

2,260, 

France 

Han8eTown8,Holl.  1 

&Belg / 

Prtgl.,  Spain,   andl 

Gbrltr / 

MIta.,  Trky.,  andl 

Egypt / 

Cliina  

9,349, 

92, 
22, 

14, 

31, 

72, 
210, 

4»58o, 

1,864, 

9"» 

ai7i 

18, 

4» 

ao, 

14,387, 

879, 
365, 

81, 

317, 

^71, 
2,147. 

3.646, 
5*498, 

186. 
13. 

4. 

25. 

13.140, 

609, 
2.238, 

169. 

968, 

35, 
82, 
48, 

a,40*. 

1,290, 
464* 
4a«» 

86, 

West  Coast  of  Africa 
Ail  other  Countries... 

8, 
36. 

Tatala  Imported 

9,790, 

7.625, 

18,247, 

11,897. 

17.289, 

4.7iO, 

Exported  to  :— 

France 

5,805, 
125, 

896, 

433. 
469. 

12,215, 
901, 

423. 

307, 
928, 

7,637, 
217, 

95, 

300, 

HanseTowns,HoU.  1 
&Belg / 

Prtgl.,  Spain,   andl 
Gbrltr / 

i,i40» 

Ind.  and  China  (vi&l 

Egypt) / 

Danish  West  Indies... 
United  States 

6,826, 

1,076, 

6. 

7, 

2, 

342. 
196, 

6,767, 

120, 
34. 

13,539, 

234, 

137, 
10, 

2, 

69, 
505, 

i.*35, 
11.802. 

6, 
4. 

5. 
I, 

89. 
31. 

7,949, 

113, 

9. 
136, 

64, 
107, 

236, 
15, 

1.440. 

3.494. 
73. 

South  Africa   

3f 

Mauritius 

Brazil  

26, 

97, 
31. 

All  other  Countries.... 

Totals  Exported 

8,455, 

7,849. 

14,496, 

H.173. 

8.628. 

5.164, 

Excess  of  Imports  .... 
„         Exports .... 

1,335, 

ai4. 

3.751, 

3,276, 

8,661, 

444. 
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REVENUE.— (United  Kingdom.)— 30th  Sbpt.,  1860-59-8-7. 
Nei  Produce  in  Ybabs  and  Q,uartbbb  ended  90th  Sbpt.,  1860-69-8-7. 

[Unit  OOCs  omitted.] 


QUABTEKS, 

1860. 

1859. 

1860. 

ended  80ih  Sept. 

Less. 

More. 

1858. 

1857. 

Coetoms  

£ 

Mlns. 
5»888, 

5»o89, 

2.053 » 
166, 
800, 

£ 

Mini. 
6,576, 

5,549, 

1,937, 

146. 

780, 

£ 

Mini. 
689, 

460, 

£ 

Mini. 

116, 

20, 
20, 

£ 
Mini. 
6,115, 

5,085, 

1,831, 

141, 

745, 

£ 

Mini. 
5,481, 

5,298, 

1.752. 

Excise 

Stamps    

Taxes  

159. 

Post  Office  

730. 

i3»996. 
z,i8i, 

14,988, 
1,874, 

1,149, 

156, 
407, 

13,917, 
2,454, 

13,420, 
4,932, 

Crown  Lands  

16,277, 
316, 

16,862, 

62, 

340, 

1,149, 
24, 

5<53, 
3i 

16,371, 

61, 

532, 

18,352, 
61, 

MisceUaneoQS 

269, 

Tatais 

16,658, 

17,264, 

1,173, 

566, 

16,964, 

18,682, 

Net  Increaie  £606,61 

7EABS, 

1860. 

1859. 

1860. 

CorraipondiBg  Tears. 

ended  30th  Sept. 

Less. 

More. 

1858. 

1857. 

Cvfltom*  .-.„.......—.—. 

£ 

MlnB. 
23»39^» 

20,070, 
8,267, 
3.257, 
3,370, 

£ 

Mini. 
24,809, 

18,685, 

7.988, 

3,190, 

3,255, 

£ 

Mini. 

1,412, 

£ 
Mini. 

1.385, 

279, 

67, 

"5, 

£ 

Mini. 
23,473, 

17,731, 

7,728. 

3,136, 

3,025, 

£ 

Mini. 
23,106, 

17,516, 

7,346, 

3,099, 

2,930, 

Excise 

'^tampff 

"•"■"r" 

Taxes  

Post  Office  

Property  Tax  

58,360, 
10,310, 

57,927, 
5,686, 

1,412, 

1,846, 
4.624, 

55,093, 
7,853, 

53,997, 
15,753, 

Crown  Lands  

68,670, 

290, 

1,849, 

63,613, 

282, 

2,096, 

1,412, 
246, 

6,470, 
8, 

62,946, 

277, 

1.939, 

69,750, 
278, 

Miscellaneous  .....r.r  t 

1.147. 

Totab 

70,809, 

65,991, 

1,658, 
Netlncreai 

6,478,^ 
e£4v819,680 

65,161, 

71,175, 
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REVENUE  (United  Kinodom).— Quarter  ended  30th  Sept.,  1860: — 
Application. 

An  AeeaufU  sh(wnng  the  Rbyenub  and  other  Rbceiptb  of  the  Quartbb 
ended  QOth  Sept^  1860 ;  the  Application  of  the  eame^  and  the  Charge 
of  the  Ooneolidated  Fund  for  the  said  Quarter,  together  with  the  Surplus 
or  Defidmcy  upon  euch  Charge. 

Received:— 

Sarplas  Balance  bejond  the  Charge  of  the  Contolidated  Fund  for  the  Quarter 

ended  30th  June,  1860,  viz.:—  £ 

Great  Britain    — 

Ireland ^^639,611 

630,611 

Income  received  in  the  Quarter  ended  80th  September,  1860,  as  ahown  on 
,  preceding  page 16,658,166 

Amount  received  in  the  Quarter  ended  80th  September,  1860,  in  repayment  of 

Advances  for  PubUo  Works,  &c 853.534 

^£17,650,301 
Balance,  being  the  deficiency  on  80th  September,  1860,  upon  the  charge  of  the 
Consolidated  Fuud  in  Great  Britain,  to  meet  the  Dividends,  and  other 
charges,  payable  in  the  Quarter  to  Slst  December,  1860,  and  for  which 
Exchequer-billa  ( Deficiency)  will  be  issued  in  that  Quarter 8,073,016 

iC20,732,317 


Paid:- 

Net  Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  for  the  Quarter  ended  SOtli  September,  £ 

1860,  in  redemption  of  Exchequer-bills  (Deficiency),  for  the  Quarter  ended 
80th  June,  1860,  viz.  :— 

Total  Deficiency ^1 ,589,566 

Deduct,  Redeemed  by  Sinking  Fimd 896,000 

1,193,506 

Amount  applied  out  of  the  Income  to  Supply  Service*  iu  the  Quarter  ended 

80th  September,  1860    13,043,878 

Charge  of  the  Contolidattd  Fund  for  the  Quarter  ended  80th 
September,  1860,  viz.:— 

Interest  of  the  Permanent  Debt   df  5,572,017 

Terminable  Debt    625,111 

The  Civil  List     100,759 

Other  Charges  on  Consolidated  Fund 489,1 13 

Advances  for  Public  Works,  &c 365,481 

Sinking  Fund 228,043 

7,280,473 

Surplus  Balance  in  Ireland  beyond  the  Charge  of  the  Consolidated  Fuud  in 

Ireland  for  the  Quarter  eodeil  ZOih  September,  1860,  viz. :    206,900 

£20.722,817 
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CORN. -^-Ckuette  Average  Prices  (Enoijlnd  and  Wales)  Third  Quarter  of  I860. 

•        [Hub  Table  is  comnranicated  by  H.  F.  Jadis,  Esq.,  Comptroller  of  Com  Returns.] 


Weeks  ended  on  a  Saturday, 
1860. 

Weekly  Average. 

(Per  Impl.  Quarter) 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Beans. 

Peas. 

July          7    

«.    d. 
57    9 
57     7 

56  6 

57  - 

..    d. 
34    - 
83    5 

82  5 

83  1 

«.    d. 
26     5 
35    8 
26    4 
26    4 

«.    d. 
41     8 
41     8 
40    8 
37    5 

«.    d, 
46    6 
46    6 
46     7 
45     1 

«.    d. 
41     4 

„    u  :..!....:..: 

43     7 

21 

89    4 

28    

41     1 

Average  for  July     

57    i 

33     a 

26      % 

40     I 

46     z 

41     4 

Aiiinut     4    .•r«..ftt«.. 

58  7 

59  6 

59  6 

60  1 

83  - 

84  - 
82  10 
34     9 

26    6 

26  1 
28    2 

27  1 

45     6 
44    9 
41     9 

40    4- 

46    9 

46  5 

47  1 
47     7 

41     8 

„         11          . 

41    - 

;    18  :!....:.:.:. 

44    - 

25    

43    9 

Average  for  August 

59    5 

33    7 

z6  II 

43     I 

46  11 

42    6 

Sept         1    

60  11 
63  10 
62  11 
58    3 
56  11 

83     3 
35     2 
37  10 

88  5 

89  8 

28    2 
27     2 
27    - 
25    9 
25     8 

40    7 

39  4 
42    4 

40  7 
37  10 

47  10 

49  3 

50  1 
49     6 
49     6 

44    5 

41     4 

z    15  :::::;;:::;: 

38    7 

22    

37  11 

29    

39     1 

Average  for  September  ... 

6o    4 

3^    9 

z6    8 

40     I 

49     i 

40    3 

Average  for  the  Quarter  . . 

59    1 

34     8 

26    7 

41     - 

47    7 

41     3 

RAILWAYS.— Pricks,  Juty^Septendx^y-and  Traffic 

July—SepUmbeTy  186C 

). 

Tbtal 

RaUway. 

For  the  (£100). 
Price  on 

Miles  Open. 

Total  Traffic 

first  39  Weeks. 

anitOO()*somitt€d. 

Traffic  pr. 
Milepr.Wk. 
S9  Weeks. 

Dividends  percent 
for  Hair  Years. 

pended 
Mhis. 

ISp. 

lAu. 

2Jy. 

'60. 

'59. 

'60. 

'59. 

'60. 

'59. 

80  Jn. 
'60. 

30  Dec. 
'59. 

30  Jn. 
»69. 

£ 
40.7 
a3»3 
12,1 
16,6 

9.4 

10,8 

Lond.&N.Westn. 
Great  Western  .... 
Great  Northern.... 
Eastern  Counties. 
Brighton    

lOOi 

70f 
115 

54 
UOi 

87i 

92 

102i 

72 
116^ 

56 
112i 

86i 

92» 

lOlf 

en 

115 
56i 

UU 

85i 

No. 

950 

470 

283 

499 

224 

306 

388 

No. 
936 
466 
283 
499 
206 
302 
339 

£ 

3»i46, 

1,286, 

988, 

1,094, 

657. 
872, 
727, 

£ 
2,917, 
1.223, 
926, 
973, 
626, 
825, 
668, 

£ 

84 
70 
89 
56 
75 
73 
48 

£ 
79 
67 
84 
50 
77 
70 
50 

*.    d. 

50     - 
30     - 

45  - 
21     3 

*;o   - 

46  8 
42     6 

s.  d. 
52     6 
35     - 
70    - 
30     9 
70    - 
60    - 
52     6 

9.   d. 

42    6 
20    - 
33    9 
19     1 
50    - 

South-Eastern  .... 
South-Westem ... 

Midland 

40    - 
42    6 

126,4 

90 

9U 

m 

3»120 

3,031 

8,769, 

8,158, 

72 

68 

40     9 

53  11 

85     5 

20,9 
18,6 

9»o 

23»o 

4*5 

125 

109i 
43i 
97i 
68 

124i 
107i 

43 

96i 

m 

118 

105 
40i 
96i 

68 

614 
395 
173 
764 
171 

614 
395 
173 
764 
171 

1.529. 
1.464. 

446. 
1.479. 

282, 

1,368, 
1,304, 

407, 
1,383, 

264, 

64 

95 
66 

49 
42 

57 
85 
60 
46 
39 

6S    - 
S5    - 
10    - 
52     6 
20    - 

60    - 
50    - 
10    - 
41     8 
27     6 

42     6 

liancsh.  and  York. 
Sheffield  and  Man 
North-Eastern  ... 
South  Wales 

Caledonian     

Gt.S.&Wn.Irlnd. 

Oen.  aver 

45     - 

4     - 

30  10 

22     6 

76,0 

88i 

88 

85f 

2,117 

2,117 

5.200, 

4.726, 

63' 

57 

40     6 

37  10 

28  11 

8.7 
5*1 

921 
113 

116 

93f 
114i 

219 
329 

219 
249 

404, 
313. 

399, 
273, 

47 
24 

46 
28 

45    - 
50    - 

50    - 
50    - 

37     6 
50    - 

ai6,2 

91i 

92 

90) 

5»785 

5,616 

14,686, 

13,556, 

65 

62 

41    7i 

47     2 

34    a^ 

Cemuo^.— Money  Prices  Ut  September^  93i  to  i,— IW  August,  93i  to  |,— 2n<l  July,  93|  t 
Exchequer  Bills.  „  3«.  pm.,  „        5«.  pm.  „        2«.  i 
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QiMTterUf  Returns. — Jviy^  Aug.^  Sept.,  1860. 


[Dec. 


BANK  OF  FRANCE.— ^Artroc*  of  Offleial  ReturM.—25  Jrunca 
I. — Liabilities  {Pa»9{f), 


^£. 


— T — 

Datis. 

■5"     -1 4— 

Billets  to  Bearer. 
(Girealation.) 

6    "-'C            7 

BiUets  to  Order. 

(Bank  FoBt  BUte.) 

8           9            10           U 

Carrent  Accounts. 

(DeposiU.) 

Other 

LialiUi. 
ties. 

TMaL 

lialifli. 

Puis. 

Branch. 

Totel. 

Paris. 

Hacd- 

piss^. 

Total. 

Trca* 
Bury. 

Paris. 

Bnmch. 

Total. 

ties. 

1860. 
Aug.    9 

Mlns. 
£ 

Mlns. 

£ 

Mlns. 

£ 
30-40 

Mlns. 

£ 
•33 

Mlns. 
£ 
•44 

Mlns. 
£ 

•77 

Mlns. 

£ 
5-29 

Mlns. 

£ 
6-88 

Mlns. 

£ 

1-40 

Mlns. 

£ 
15*57 

Mlns. 

£ 
8-91 

Mlns. 

£ 

55-66 

Sept.  13 

— 

— 

29-90 

•30 

•43 

•73 

5-38 

8-15 

1-53 

15-06 

8-89 

54-58 

Oct.  11 

"~ 

"~ 

29-94 

•31 

•47 

•78 

4-75 

719 

1-33 

13-^7 

9-18 

5317 

II.- 

-ASSBTB 

{Aeiif) 

14 

IB           16            17 

18           19              30 

"21 

88 

S3 

84 

85 

Datbs. 

Coin  and  Bullion. 

Portfolio. 
(Disconnts.) 

Ad- 
Tan  cea 
.   on 
Ingots. 

Adrances 

on 

Public 

Stocks. 

Advances 

on 
Sbaras. 

Other 
Assets. 

Total 

AflMta. 

Paris. 

Branch. 

Total. 

Paris. 

Branch. 

Total 

ToUl. 

Total. 

Total 

1860. 
Aug.    9 

Mlns. 

£ 

6-52 

Mlns. 

£ 
15-45 

Mlns. 

£ 

21*97 

Mlns. 

£ 
911 

Mlns. 

£ 
10-99 

Mlns. 

£ 

ao-io 

Mlns. 

£ 
•18 

Mlns. 
£ 
1-66 

Mlns. 

£ 

2-IO 

Mlns. 

£ 
8-64 

Mlns. 

£ 
55-65 

Sept.  13 

5-98 

15*26 

2f24 

8-65 

10-99 

19-64 

•19 

1-66 

3'i3 

8-72 

54-58 

Oct.  11 

4-69 

13-71 

18-40 

9-53 

11-28 

20-8  I 

•31 

1-68 

y^o 

8-77 

5317 

BANKS  til  BOSTON,  NEW  YORK,  PHILADELPHIA  and  NEW  ORLEANS,  1860. 
Monthly  Averages  deduced  from  Weekly  Qficial  Returns,    J^5  =  £. 


I860. 

Boston. 

New  York. 

Kateaof 
Diseountin 
Newrork 
OB  Prime 
endoned, 
60d.BiUa. 

Averages  of 
Months 

liabilities. 

Assets. 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

of 

Cird. 

Deps. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

arcl. 

Dope. 

Loans. 

Specie. 

June  

July    

Aug 

Mlns. 

£ 
1-41 
1-47 
1-40 

Mlns. 

£ 

4-12 

4*05 
3-82 

Mlns. 

£ 
12-53 
12-94 
12-92 

Mlns. 

£ 

1-25 
1-13 

1-02 

Mlns. 

£ 

1-75 
1-83 

Mlns. 

£ 
20-67 
21-15 

21-12 

Mlns. 

£ 
2515 
25^59 
2602 

Mlns. 

£ 
4*73 
4-64 
4-24 

Pr.et  pr.ann. 

5    @  6 
4i„    5 
5    »   6* 

1860. 

Philadelphia. 

New  Orleans. 

June  

Aug.  

•55 
•57 
•57 

3-13 
3"i8 
3-i8 

5-39 
5-37 
5-38 

•86 
•87 
•95 

2-29 
2-50 
1-90 

3*27 

2-89 
a-82 

3-47 
3-41 
4-00 

2-i6 

I '94 
1-97 
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BANK  OF  ENGLAND.— Webki^y  Rrturn. 

Purtuant  to  the  Act  7th  and  Sth  Victoria,  e.  82  (1844),  for  Wednesday  in 
each  Week,  during  the  Third  Qdartbr  {July— September)  of  1860. 


1 

% 

S 

4 

5 

6 

7 

Issue  Dbpartmrnt. 

Collateral  Columns. 

Liabilities. 

(Wednesdays.) 

Assets. 

Notes  in 

Mauds  of 

Public. 

(Col.  1  minus 

coL  Ifl.) 

Minimum  Rates 
of  Discount 

Bank  of'England 

Notes 
Issued. 

GoTcrninent 
Debt. 

Other 
Securities. 

Gold  Coin 

and 
Bullion. 

Mbw. 

1860. 

Mlns. 
£ 

Mlns. 
£ 

Mlns. 
£ 

Mltis. 

£ 

I860.  Pr.ct.p.an 

30,23 
29,94 
29.71 
29,61 

July     4.... 
»     11... 
„     18... 
„     25... 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 

15,75 
15,i6 
15.24 
15,13 

ai,97 
21,91 
ia.17 

22,11 

24  May,  4. 

29,50 
29,31 
29,28 
29,42 
29,59 

Ang.    1... 

»         o  •••• 
„     15... 
„     22... 
„     29... 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 

15,02 
14.83 
14,81 
14,95 
,  15,11 

2*107 

21.71 
21.57 
21,36 
21,14 

29,91 
29,96 
30,07 
29,96 

Sept.    5..., 
„     12... 
„     19.... 
„     26.... 

11,02 
11,02 
11,02 
11,02 

3,46 
3,46 
3,46 
3,46 

15,44 
15,47 
15,60 
15,48 

21.43 

20,81 
20,86 
20,83 

Banking  Department. 


8 

9 

10           11 

13 

IS 

14            16             16 

17 

18 

Liabilities. 

Assets. 

TotaU 

of 
Eiabitt. 

ties 

and 
Aiaets. 

Capital  and  Rest. 

Deposits. 

Seven 

Day  and 

other 

Bills. 

Datks. 
(Wdnsdys) 

SecuriUes. 

Reserve. 

Capital. 

Rett 

Public. 

Private. 

Govern- 
ment. 

Other. 

Notes. 

Goldaod 
Silver 
Coin. 

Mlns. 
£ 

Mlns. 
£ 

Mlns. 
£ 

Mlns. 
£ 

Mint. 

£ 

1860. 

Mlns. 

£ 

Mlns. 
£ 

Mlns. 
£ 

Mlns. 

£ 

Mlns. 
£ 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,30 
3,34 
3,38 
3,39 

8,21 
4.12 
3.49 
3*9^ 

13,75 
15,39 
15,27 
14,83 

.69 
,74 
.76 
,71 

July     4 
„      11 
..      18 
„      25 

9,82 
9,71 
9,72 
9,77 

21,67 
19,62 
19,42 
19,41 

8,26 
8,03 
7,54 
7,50 

.74 

.77 

,78 

40,50 
38,14 
37,45 
37,45 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,42 
3,51 
3,52 
3,53 
3,48 

4»23 
4»32 
5.96 
5.60 
5»95 

14,72 
14,00 
12,79 
12,85 
14,17 

,71 
.71 
.77 
,72 
,74 

Aag.    1 
„        8 
„      15 
„      22 
„      29 

9,76 
9,80 
9,80 
9,64 
9,64 

19,71 
19,48 
19,34 
19,82 
20,00 

7,43 
7.60 
7,71 
8,06 
8,45 

,74 
,78 
,74 
.73 
,80 

37,64 
37,61 
37,59 
38,26 
38,89 

14,55 
14,55 
14,55 
14,55 

3,78 
3,78 
3,78 
3,79 

6,50 
6,84 
9,96 
7»09 

13,43 
13,46 
13,18 
12,97 

,72 
,74 
,75 
,72 

Sept.    5 
„      12 
„      19 
„      26 

9,66 
9,66 
9,66 
9,66 

20,10 
19,81 
19,57 
I9i5« 

8,48 
9,15 
9,21 
9,13 

,73 
.76 

,78 
.77 

38,98 
39,38 
39,23 
39,13 
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CIRCULATION.— CouHTRT  Banks. 

Average  amomt  of  Promissory  Notes  in  (XrculaUon  in  Enolakd  and  Walbs, 
on  Saturd(yf,  in  each  IVeei  during  the  Third  Quarter  {Jufy—S^fftember) 
of  1860 ;  and  in  Scotland  and  Ireland,  at  the  Three  Dates,  as  under. 


England  and  Walks. 

Scotland. 

Ireland. 

PriTBte 
Banks. 

Joint 
Stock 
Banki. 
(Fixed 

Total. 

Four 

£5 

Under 

Total. 

£6 

Under 

Total. 

Datbs. 

(PUed 

(Fixed 

Weeks, 

and 

£5. 

(Hxed 

and 

£5. 

(Fixed 

Issues, 

Issues, 
S-30.) 

Issues, 

7-70.) 

ended      upvrards. 

Issues, 
8-75.) 

upwards. 

Issues, 
e-3B.) 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

lllns. 

Mint. 

Mlns. 

Mint. 

Mlns. 

Mlns. 

1860. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

1860. 

£ 

£ 

£ 

£' 

£ 

£ 

Jujy      7 

3,51 

3,01 

6,52 

„       14 

3,49 

3,03 

6,52 

„      21 

3,46 

2,99 

6,45 

t>       28 

3,40 

2,01 

6,34 

July  28 

1.47 

2,59 

4,06 

3,45 

2,95 

6,30 

Aug.      4 

3,38 

2.92 

6,30 

,.       11 

3,36 

2,93 

6,29 

»       18 

3,34 

2,93 

6,27 

.,      25 

3,32 

2,92 

6,24 

Aug.  25 

1,53 

2,58 

4,11 

3,27 

2,91 

6,18 

Sept.     1 

3,31 

2,93 

6,24 

..         8 

3,29 

2,92 

6.21 

„       15 

3,29 

2,92 

6,21 

M       22 

3,33 

2,96 

6,29 

Sept.  22 

1.47 

2,63 

4,10 

3,25 

2,91 

6,16 

FOREIGN  EXCHANGES.— QttototfOfw  as  under,  London  on  Paris,  Hamburg  dk  Calcutta, 
— and  New  York,  Calcutta,  Hong  Kong  ds  /Sydney,  on  London — with  coUateral  cols. 


"I— 

i              8-46 
Paris. 

8    i          8 

Hamburg. 

— 5— 

New 
York. 

60d.s. 

lo  ■     U" 
Calcutta. 

-T3- 

Hong 
Kong. 

6m.s. 

Syd. 
ney. 

SOd.8. 

Staii. 
dard 

Datvs. 

London 

on 
Paris. 

3  m.d. 

Bnllion 
as  arbitrated. 

Prcm. 
orDis. 

on 
Gold 

per 
miUe. 

London 

on 
Hambg. 

3m.d. 

Bullion 
as  arbitrated. 

India 
House. 

60d.s. 

At 
Calcutta 

on 
Loudon. 

6ni.s. 

inbars 
in 

liOII. 

Agnst. 
Engd. 

For 
Engd. 

FJngd. 

For 
Engd. 

don. 
pr.oi. 

1860. 

July    7.. 

„     21.. 

Aug.  4  .. 
M     18.. 

Sept.    8.. 
„     22.. 

25-40 
•37i 

•37 
•40 

•40 
•40 

pr.ct. 
0-2 
>i 

01 
#» 

pr.ct. 

par 

>» 

»» 
». 

13-5* 
•6 

•li 

pr.  ct. 
01 

P9 

9» 
«> 

tt 

0-3 

pr.ct. 

pr.  ct. 
109} 
109} 

109 
1091 

ft 

d, 
26 
t» 

d, 
24i 
f» 

It 

tt 

tt 

tt 

d. 
57 

tt 

t> 

91 

9. 
»» 

99 

99 
9t 

99 
99 

99 

d, 
614 
Gig 

9* 

99 

99 

- 

)igiti2 

edby  Vo 

oog 

e 
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AoEiouLTXJBAL  Laboub  and  property  in  Norway,  1859         .         .         .  114 

AoBiouiA^UBAL  Waoes,  average -  .         .19 

AoBicuLTDBE  revival  of,  in  Victoria,  since  1865 562 

Albsbt,  Prinob  Consobt.    Address  on  Opening  ike  Fourth  Session  of 

the  IntemcUional  Statistical  Congress 277 

Public  and  national  character  of  the  congress    .....  977-8 

£arly  cultivation  of  the  science  in  England       .....  278 

Injury  to  statistics  from  the  sarbled  use  made  of  them  ....  379 

Recent  acknowledgment  of  statistics  as  one  of  the  sciences       .  .  .  S70 

Illustrations  of  statistical  science,  in  reply  to  accusations  against  it  as  leading 

tofaUUsm      .........  280 

Inapplicabiliiy  of  statistics  to  special  cases        .....  281 

UnchangeabiUty  of  Divine  laws,  compatible  with  individual  freedom     .  .  281 

Necessity  of  the  simultaneous  collection  of  varieties  of  facts,  and  from  different 

localities 283 

Object  of  the  congress,  to  effect  a  similarity  of  method  in  ditto.  .  382-3 

Deficiencies  in  the  collection  of  British  statistics  ....  283 

Summary  of  British  statistics  to  be  laid  before  the  congress     .  S8i 

AuEBio^  UiOTED  States,  system  of  taxation  in,  (see  Jarvis)      .         .  870 

censns  of  1860,  prospective  estimate  84,000,000  ....  288 

Annuities,  terminable,  eligibility  as  a  mode  of  borrowing,  Mr.  Habbard's 

opinion  of  their  impolicy  and  disadvantages 898-400 

Ditto,  from  the  "Times*' city  article 400-1 

AasuBANOB  (IiIFb)  c«nvention  at  New  York,  1860,  proceedings    .         .  542-44 
in  New  York,  proposal  for  a  census  of  the  experience  of  all  the 

companies 548 

AusFBiA,  condition  of  the  finances  (see  Horn) 498 

increased  government  expenditure,  its  causes,  &c        .         .         .   499-508 

deficits  from  1848  to  1858 505 

Baker  (T.  Barwick  Lloyd).    Abstracts  and  Inferences  founded  upon  (hs 
Official  Criminal  Returns  of  England  and  Wales  for  1854-59,  ttfiih 

special  reference  to  the  results  qf  Reformatories      .         •         .         .  427 

Object  of  the  paper,  a  condensation  of  Mr.  B£dgrave*s  retnnii  .  .  487 

Explanation  ana  analyses  of  the  table  at  page  440         ....  438-36 

Increase  of  prosecutions  for  slight  offences       .....  480 

Decrease  in  numbers  of  commitments  1856-9,  notwithstanding  increased  detec- 
tion of  crime  .........  490 

Great  diminution  of  commitments  of  boys  and  girls      .  .  .490 

Explunation  of  the  effect  of  reformatories,  in  causing  to  oease  to  eiist,  the  race 

of  frequently  convicted  boys  .......  490-30 

Doubtful  effect  of  ragged  schools  as  a  cause  of  ditto     .  .  .480 

Chief  use  of  reformatories— the  receiving  of  the  worst  boys  to  prevent  their 

misleading  others       ........  481 

Groups  of  counties,  showing  relative  unmben  in  each,  of  sentences  to  refor- 
matories       .........  489-4 

Effect  in  stopping  crime,  of  the  knowledge  among  oriminala,  that  they  are 

registered  and  known  .......  486 

Excessive  over-estimate  of  criminals,  by  Mr.  Colquhonn,  in  1706,  and  greatly 

reduced  numbers  given  by  Mr.  Thompson  and  Mx.  Redgiave,  in  1867  486 
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Bakib  (T.  Barwick  Lloyd),    Official  Criminal  Bdums^-canHnued. 

DwerepaBciM  from  different  modes  of  defining  known  thieTes  in  different  eoan> 

ties,  and  proposal  for  uniform  data    ......  4M-B 

naie,  abstract  of  criminal  returns,  1864-9.  in  counties,  alphabetically  .  440-<l 

index  and  summary  of  ditto  ......  438-9 

Suggested  classification  for  uniformity  in  designation  of  criminal  characters  4&2r-^ 

Bainb  (EX  his  evidence  on  cheap  literatnre  in  Leeds  545 

Bank  or  Enolaitd. 

weekly  account  of  the  iasae  and  banking  departments : 

Fourth  quarter,  1859    .   189    I      Second  quarter,  1860     .   425 
First  quarter,    1860     .   274    |      Third  quarter,  1860      .   677 

Bank  or  Fbakob,  abstract  of  official  returns,  (liabilities  and  assets) : 

Oct.-Dec.      1859     .     138      I      April-July,  1860        .     424 
Jaii.-March  1860     .     278      |      Aug.-Oct.,    1860        .     576 

BAinra,  (Coubtbt),  amounts  of  promiaaoiy  notes  in  circulation  (in  Great 
Britain): 

Fourth  quarter,  1859    .    140    |      Second  quarter,  1860    .   426 
First  quarter,  1860       .   275    |      Third  quarter,  1860      .   578 

London  Joint  Stock,  1849-59,  their  capital,  transactions,  liabilltieB 
and  dividends 116 

of  Spain 182-3 

of  United  States,  monthly  averages : 

Sept.-Nov.,      1859    .     188    I      March-May,    1860    .     424 
Dec-Feb.,        1860    .     273    |      June-Aug.,      1860    .     576 

"  BoNDKB  "  or  freehold  &rmer,  and  *'  housemen  "  or  farm  labourere  of 

Norway,  their  relations  and  condition  ....  114-15 

Book  Tsadb,  notice  on,  by  Mr.  Wm.  Chambers         ....  546-7 

the  canvassing  trade,  ftc. 546 

trade  sales,  description  of 547 

and  publishing  in  France 547 

Booth  (Bev.  Dr.).    On  the  Principles  qf  an  Income  Tax    .  .455 


General  denunciation  bv  the  public  of  the  principle  at  Schedule  D.       .  .  4S5 

Opinion  in  favour  of  all  incomes  paying  the  same  peroenta^  .  466 
Tbe  principle  of  capitaliiing  income  for  taxation  only  justifiable  when  for  one 

year  only       .........  tf  7 

Illustration  firom  the  different  values  of  perpetual  and  life^arges  on  income, 

of  the  fairness  of  taxing  each  income  alike    .....  4SS 

Ditto,  if  the  capitalised  payment  be  spread  over  several  years  .  469 

Ditto,  in  the  case  of  terminable  and  p«rpetual  annuities  469 
Dluftration  of  Uie  fairness  of  the  same  percentage  on  all  incomes  in  a  perpetual 

income  tax,  but  unfairness  in  one  for  a  definite  period  480-1 
The  Liverpool  Financial  Asaodatiou's  proposed  '' Wealth  Tax,"  and  instances 

of  the  impossibilitv  of  exacting  it       ......  461-S 

Superior  position  of  the  successful  profestional  man  to  the  capitalist  with 

nothing  to  do  ........  46S 

BBiOKXAKDro  Tbadk,  wages,  &c 15-16 

Bbitibh  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  (Section  F), 

Economic  Science  and  Statistics — List  of  papers  read  June-July  1860  882-8 

opening  address  (see  vSienior) 857 

BuiLDiKO  Tbadbs.  rates  of  wages  and  their  increase  1839-59  12-14 

trade  mleSy  apprentices,  £c 14-15 

strikes  of,  in  New  York  in  1859 247 

BuLUOH  and  specie,  gold  and  silver,  imported  and  exported : 

Jan.-Dec.,     1858-9    .     184    I     Jan.-June,    1858-60  .     420 
Jan.-March,  1858-60 .     269    |      Jan.-Sept.,    1858-60  .     572 

Caufobnia,  disooveiy  of  silver  in,  July,  1859  .          •         .     101  (note)  891 
description  of  the  Ophir  Company's  and  other  mines,  their  exces- 
sive richness,  &c 892 

CnrBUB  of  1861.  Becommendations  of  Conncil  of  the  Statistical  Society  222 
of  Spain,  1857-8,  statistics  from  (see  ffendriks)  ....  147 
historical  notice  of, 148-9 
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Chadwiok  (David).     On  the  Rate  of  Wages  in  ManckesUr  and  Saiford, 
and  the  ManufcLCturing  Districts  of  Lancashire,  1839-59. 

DiBindination  to  afford  infonnatioQ  reenrdin^  wn^es 

Flani  adopted  in  the  enquiry,  and  heaas  ander  which  divided  . 

Cotton  manufactuiea,  the  Tarioua  operations  and  processes  in    . 

Proportion  and  wages  of  adults  and  children  in  cotton  mill  of  600  workers 

Increase  of  wages  since  1842,  from  increased  productive  power  of  machinerv    . 

Nnmbcr  of  persons  employed  in  cotton,  silk,  and  woollen  manufactures  in  Lan< 

cashire,  in  1851  .  ..... 

Healthy  and  agreeable  nature  of  the  employment  in  cotton  foctories    . 
Namber  of  factories,  and  increase  and  value  of  cotton  manufactures  consumed 

per  head  in  England  and  in  the  world  .... 

Extension  of  cotton  imports  and  exports,  1844>58 
Estimated  cost,  wages,  and  capital,  invested  in  cotton  mills 
Comparative  greater  reduction  of  cost  of  cotton  yarns  in  England  than  in  India 
Silk,  and  other  trades ;  wages,  improvements,  kc.,  1839-59 
Building  trades,  rates  of  wa^  showing  increase,  1839>69 
—  trade  rules  as  to  overtime,  apprentices,  &c.  .  .  . 

Briekmaking  trade,  increase  of  wages,  1839-59.  average  wages  and  work,  &c. 
Mechanical  trades— engravers  to  ^ico  printers,  shoeroaking,  tailors 
— ■  no  reduction  in  price  of  labour  from  sewing  machines 
-^—  bakers,  coal-mining,  strikes,  &c.    . 
Agricultural  operations,  average  wa^es  16f.  per  week    . 
Summaries  showing  present  low  pnces  of  provisions,  and  high  rate  of  wages 

the  various  trades      ....... 

Causes  of  reductions  where  they  have  occurred 

Comparative  cost  of  provisions,  savings*  banks,  deposits,  &c,  1839  and^  1859 

Tablet — ^vages  in  cotton  manufactures  .... 

ditto  in  mechanical  trades  and  handicrafts 

— —  cotton  manufactures,  imports,  factories,  prices,  &c. 
<— —  popuUtion  of  Lancaster,  trades,  savings'  banks     . 
——weekly  expenditure  ...... 

prices  of  cotton,  yam,  doth  and  wheat.  Sec.,  1860-9 

Chaxbers  (Wm.),  on  the  Book  Tnnle  and  its  subdiyisionBy  &c.     . 
Chbibt's  Hospital,  comparatire  mortality  of  children  in,  with  that  of 

theMaoriee 588-4 

CntouLATiON,  variations  in,  1859 101 

CoFFKK,  fluctuation  in  price,  &c.,  1859     ......  80 

Colonial  Produce,  trade  in,  in  1859 79 

Colonies  of  Spain,  population  and  commerce 195-7 

CouxEROE  of  the  Bed  Sea  (see  Dassy) 465 

CoBN,  ayerage  weekly  prices  (with  monthly  and  quarterly  averages) : 

Fourth  quarter,  1859        .   187    I    Second  quarter,  1860       .   428 
First  „      1860        .   272    |    Third        „       1860        .   575 

prices  of,  1840-59,  to6^  of 110 

crops  and  trade,  1859 76-7 

imports  of,  1865-9 79 

putrid,  its  use,  a  great  cause  of  mortality  among  New  Zealanders  .  585-7 

CoTTOK,  prices  of,  1850-9 86 

manufactures,  operations  and  processes  in 8-4 

tables  of  imports,  prices,  &c 29-82 

imports  and  exports,  extension  of,  1844-58,  &c 8-9 

mills,  see  Fa^ctories 

trade,  report  on,  1859 91-2 

Cbsdit  Mobujeb  Society  at  Paris,  condition  and  operations  in  1859, 

great  reduction  of  dividend,  &c. 248 

Crdo^  increase  of  prosecutions  for  slight  offences  .         .429 

decrease  in  commitments  1856-9,  with  increased  detection  of  crime  429 

Cbdcinal  Bbtubeb  official,  1854-59,  abstracts  and  inferences  founded 

on  (see  Baker) 427 

the  toMe«  of  ditto  (with  index  and  Bummaiy)     ....  438-51 

CBUiirAL  Statistios  of  Spain 174-7 

CsiimrAU^  estimates  of  Colquhoun  in  1796  (excessive),  and  of  Thompson 

and  Bedgrave  in  1857 486 

suggested  classification  for  uniformity  in  designation  of  .  452-4 

CuBBBNor  of  Turkey Ill 

CustroMs  revenue,  1884-58 48 
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Dasst  (G.  F.).    FaxiB  and  SUxUmentftUustraiive  of  the  Trade  of  Suez, 
and  qf  the  Commerce  of  the  Red  Sea,  as  at  present  carried  on  .     465 

Town  and  port  of  Suez,  iti  geography,  proviaiona,  apnnga,  &c.  .  .  466 

Trade  of  the  fied  Sea,  ita  preaent  identity  with  that  of  the  time  of  Solomon      .  466 

aeaaon  of  the  "mosim,"  principal  ataUon  at  "Geddeh,"  delay  of  one  or 

two  yeara  in  supply  of  order8,8tc.       ......  4d6-7 

—  class  of  Teasels  employed,  Red  Sea  pilots,  freights  chafed,  Ice.  .  467-8 

Magnitude  of  the  trade  oetween  Snez  and  Geddeh,  and  eifecta  of  the  outbreak 

of  June,  1868,  on  it 468-9 

Effects  on  ditto  of  the  pilgrima^  to  Mecca,  trading  character  of  the  pilgrims,  Ac.  470 
Trade  in  specie,  predilection  ofthe  Arabians  for  sUTcr,  cheapness  of^gold,  Sec.  .  470-1 
Serious  loss  to  the  Turkish  government  by  its  mode  of  contracting  for  remit- 
tances of  its  expenses  to  Geddeh       .                       ....  471 

Excessive  hoarding  of  money  in  Yemen  and  Abyssinia,— an  opening  for  establish- 
ment of  joint  stock  banks       .......  473 

Exports,  imports,  and  shippii^;,  large  share  of  the  trade,  British  47S-4 

Dtsoottnt,  alteration  in  bank  rates  of,  1859 07 

"  BooMiKG  "  in  the  United  States,  of  those  who  omit  returns  for  tax- 
ation, explanation  of 875 

EcoNOMT,  PoLinoAL,  mental  character  of,  connection  with  other  sciences, 

Ac 857-61 

Elections,  application  of  a  new  statistical  method  to  ascertainment  of 
the  votes  of  miyorities  (see  Hare)         ......     837 

modem  system  of  separate  districts  for  each  representative  .         .     839-42 
plan  of  "  single  "  and  "  camalative  "  voting  and  representation  of 

minorities ..........     842-8 

method  of  contingent  voting    .......     845-9 

forms  for  voting  papers  and  books  in  ditto         ....     854-6 

Kmiqbation  from  (Germany  in  1854-9 242 

ExoHAKOE  operations,  New  York  and  London,  chai^ges  on  export  of 

gold  to  England 248 

ExoHANQHS  (Foreign),  1841-59,  tabUa  of 109 

quotations  on  London,  &c. : — 

Oct.-Jan.,  1859-60       .     140  I    April-July,  1860        .       426 
Jan. -April,  1860         .     276  |    July-Oct,  1860  .       578 

Excise,  revenue  since  1834    ........       54 

ExFENDiTUBE,  Weekly,  of  labourer's  family  ' 85 

Exports,  United  Kingdom : 

Jan.-Dec.,  1856-9         .     132  I    Jan.-June,  1856-60      .     418 
Jan.-March,  1856-60    .     267  1    Jan.-Sept.,  1856-60      .     570 


Faotories  (Cotton),  proportions  and  wages  of  adults  and  children  in 

healthy  nature  of  employment  in    .  .         . 

number  and  increase  of,  in  England  and  in  the  world  . 

cost,  and  wages,  and  capital  invested  in      .         .         . 

Penton  (P.  D.).     Obeervations  on  the  State  qf  the  Aboriginal  Maori 
InlioMtanta  of  New  Zealand       ....... 


Aboriginal  population  of  each  province  in  1858  .... 

Bapid  and  continuous  decrease  of  the  Maori  race 

Districts  inhabited  by  each  tribe,  and  their  physical  character  . 

Population  of  certain  tribes  in  Waikato  .... 

Reproductive  power  of  Maori  females    ..... 

Prolificuess  of  marriages  as  affected  by  consanguinity   . 

Progress  of  coloured  population  of  I4ew  Zealand,  and  of  white  population 

United  States  ....... 

Progress  of  population  in  various  countries        .... 

Increase  of  white  population  of  New  Zealand    .... 

Relative  proportion  of  the  sexes  in  various  countries 

Tests  of  increasing  population  and  proportion  of  births  and  deaths 

Produce  of  each  sexual  union  and  diminulion  of  Maori  population 

Probable  future  accelerated  decrease,  causes  (war  ana  infanticide),  and  Maori 

opinions  on  its  commencement  ...... 

Other  causes  of  decrease  (contention,  spirit  drinking,  uncleanness,  scrofnloua 

and  pulmonary  diseases,  &c.)  .... 

Ordinary  checks  on  population  not  felt  in  New  Zealand. 
Theory  of  disappearance  of  coloured  races  before  the  white  race  not  tenable 
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Femton  (F.  D.).    Maori  InhabUarUs  qf  Hew  Zealand-— conUnued. 

Pemalea,  their  abitraction  bv  the  whites,  and  theory  of  their  barrennesi  after 

■exnal  intercoarte  with  white  males  ......  626 

Diseases  introdnced  by  the  whites,  and  use  of  ipirituona  liquors,  their  slight 

effects  in  decreasing  the  population    ......  6S7-8 

Use  of  tobacco  not  injurious  to  reproductiTe  functions  ....  638 

Mysterious  conv^anee  of  disease  to  natives  by  apparently  healthy  Europeans  .  628-9 
Decrease  of  the  Maories  attributed  by  themselves  to  the  introduction  of  new 

food  and  dothine,  and  illustration  showing  its  fallacy            .            .  629-81 
Wars  and  infanticide  as  causes  of  decrease        .            .            .                       .681 

Low  social  habits,  their  principal  effects  in  mortality  of  non-tdult  population    .  632-8 

Births  not  increased  by  improved  social  condition          ....  632 

Comparative  mortality  of  cnildren  in  Christ's  Hospital  and  among  the  Maories  633-4 

Special  providential  interference  not  admi«sible  as  a  cause  of  the  decrease        .  634 

The  use  of  com,  steeped  in  water  till  putrid,  a  great  cause  of  mortality  686-7 
Bishop  Selwyu's  notice  of  ditto,  and  other  abuses  of  the  advantages  of  civiliza- 
tion by  the  New  Zealanders    ......           688-7  (note) 

Long  continued  intermixture  of  blood  amone  the  Maories        .                       .  687-8 
Necessity  of  giving  security  to  the  individual  occupation  of  land  to  insure  fixity 

ofresidence  and  its  dvihzing  results               .....  639-40 

Progress  of  apportioning  common  lands  in  England  from  beginning  of  the  rdgn 

FiHANCES  of  the  city  of  Paris,  1858-9 283 

of  Austria,  present  and  recent  condition  (see  Horn)    .         .         .  498 
of  Uussia,  difficulties  attendant  on  the  large  conversion  and  with- 
drawal of  bank  bills 114 

of  Turkey,  1869-60 Ill 

of  India,  1860-61,  favourable  condition  of  the  loans  and  financial 

position 112-13 

FnrAiroiAL  Assooiatioh  (Lirerpool),  impossibility  of  their  proposed 

"wealth  tax" 461-8 

Flax  and  Hemp  Trade,  report  on,  1859 87 

Floub  Tbadi  of  America  with  London,  extinction  of         ...  78 

Fox  (J.  J.).     On  the  Province  qf  the  Statistician         ....  830 

Difficulty  in  fixing  on  appropriate  names  for  the  science  of  Statistics    .           .  830 

Aliments  in  favour  of  the  title  "  Economic  Science  and  Statistics  *'    .  830-1 
Instance  of  a  "  method  "  being  taken  as  a  bond  of  union  in  the  *'  Microeoopical 

Society" 881-8 

The  applicabili^  of  "  Statistics  **  as  a  "method "  to  all  sciences,  but  its  con- 
venient restriction  to  matters  of  human  life  and  interest       .           .           .  882 
Statistics  as  a  "  method  "  not  responsible  for  inferences  drawn  from  them        .  333 
Necessity  of  statistical  inferences  being  drawn  from  large  collections  of  facts    .  883-4 
Fallacies  from  voluntary  selection,  and  dissimilar  modes  of  collecting  &cta  834 

— illustration  in  the  case  of  mortality  of  annuitants     .            .           .  834 

—  firom  non-adherence  to  exact  name  of  facts            ....  884-6 

instance  in  statement  of  the  comparative  mean  age  at  death  of  the 

Society  of  Friends  in  town  and  country         .  .  .836 

Necessity  of  compared  statistical  facts  having  the  same  basis   .                       .  836 

Statistics  a  *'  method  '*  and  not  a  science           .....  888 

Fbanoe,  publishing  of  books  in 547 

QxBMAST,  emigration  from,  1854-9 242 

railway  statietics  of  (see  Lazarus) 224 

Glaishsb  (James),  see  Meteorology, 

Glasgow  new  waterworks 552 

Gold,  production  of,  1849-59  (260  millions) 101 

discoveries  of,  effect  on  prices 489 

ditto,  changes  in  the  Colony  of  Victoria,  from     ....  550 

GoLDSMiD  (Sir  Francis  H.).      Extracts  from  the  Tables  and  Official 
Jt^formation  respecting  the  Prussian  States  for  1849,  publisfied  by  the 

StaMstical  D^mrtment  at  Berlin;  with  remarks     ....  201 

The  extracts  from  the  return  of  births,  marriages  and  deaths    .  .201 

Notes  on  proportion  of  births  to  population,  and  of  male  to  female  births         .  201 

of  illegitimate  births          .......  202 

Proportions  of  illegitimate  births  (in  London  1  in  20,  in  Paris,  Vienna,  and 
Bavaria  1  in  3)  .  .  .  .  .  .  .202 

Hypothesis  as  to  fruit  of  first  pregnancies  being  ofrenest  female                      .  208 

Bebtive  proportion  of  births  in  different  parts  of  Prussia                                .  203-4 
Causes  of  less  proportion  of  births  in  towns                   .                                  .204 
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OoLDSMiD  (Sir  Frauds  H.).    Bxtrcuis  from  the  Tables,  dec, — continued. 

Proportion  of  birUu  in  religioui  oommanitiefl   .....      ?0o 
Ezcen  of  male  btrthi  6  per  cent.  .206 

Proportions  of  iUegitiniate  and  legitimate  unchanged  linoe  1816  .  806 

—  in  different  goremmental  snbdiviaions       .....      207 

—  in  relisious  oommonities    .......      208 

Deaths,  with  reference  to  age  and  sex    .  206-10 

Szeess  of  males  in  childhood,  equality  of  sezet  between  26-80,  and  excess  of 

females  in  old  age      ........      209-10 

Ratea  of  mortality  in  different  yean,  (proportion  of  deaths  h&rger  in  SlaTonie 

than  in  Gennan  races)  .......      210-11 

0onbts  as  to  the  influence  of  race  on  mortality,  lUastrated  by  comparisons 

with  England 212-18 

More  probable  influence  of  drainase  and  ventilation      ....      212-14 
2\i&/«f  of  proportions  of  births  and  of  illegitimacy  .216 

of  male  and  female  births  and  deaths  .216 

—•  of  Imtimate  and  illegitimate  births  .....      217 

—  of  rue  of  mortality  and  births  according  to  provinces  and'religion  218 
of  deaths,  according  to  age  and  sex,  in  Prussian  provinces.                              219 

—  of  births  and  deathly  in  divisions,  and  religious  denominatious  .      220-1 

Hark  (Thomas).    On  the  appHcaUon  of  a  new  StcUistical  Method  to  the 
oMertainment  qf  the  Votes  qf  Majorities  in  a  more  Eodhaustwe  Manner    837 

Predomination  of  personal  influence  and  indi? idual  energy  over  numbers  of 

voices  in  ancient  elections,  kc.  ......  887 

New  adaptations  required  to  suit  the  spirit  of  the  age   ....  888 

Proposeuschome  to  give  greater  effect  to  individual  action  and  effort    .  888-9 

Modern  system  of  purtitifflimg  districts  solely  for  electoral  purposes     .  889-42 

—  adoption  of  separate  dismets  for  each  representative  in  ttefcmn  Bill,  and  ^ 
still  more  rigidly  in  the  United  Stetes  since 840 

vices  attendant  on  the  system  and  waste  of  valuable  material  in  the  appa- 
rent minorities  ........      841-2 

Apportioning  representatives  to  divided  majorities  instead  ci  to  aggregate  migo- 
nty  only,  in  each  locality       .......      842-8 

-^—  plans  of  **  single  **  and  "  cumulative  "  voting,  and  representaUon  of  mino- 
ritib  . 842-8 

Objections  to  apportionment  among  divided  nugorities  instead  of  aggregate 
m^ority         .........      848 

—  cases  in  which  minorities  might  obtain  an  excess  of  representation  844 
Method  of  contingent  votinc      .......      846-9 

—  explanation  of  the  modes  of  taking  and  transferring  the  votes  846-8 
its  benefits  in  securing  representation  of  special  interesU  and  individual 

intellisence 849 

Application  of  the  method  to  minorities  in  all  counties,  cities,  fcc.  849-68 

present  inequalities  and  evus  to  be  remedied  by  it  .860 

probable  benefits  likely  to  accrue  from  it  .  .  862-8 

Appendix  of  forms  for  voting  papers  and  books  .....      864-6 

HsAUTB,  state  of  the  public  : 

Quarter  Dec.,  1859     .   121      I      Quarter  June,  1860       .   408-9 
,,       Mar.,  1860     .   256      |  ,,       Sept.,  1860       .   560 

Hendbiks  (Frederick).    Review  qf  the  Statistics  of  Spain  down  to  1857 
and  1858,  dii^y  founded  on  the  Spanish  Census  Betums  qf  those 

years 147 

Doubtful  anthentidtv  of  Spanish  statistics  but  their  jpradnal  improvement       .      147-8 
Historical  notice  of  Spanian  censuses  by  Count  de  Bipalda  .      146-9 

Unlooked-for  exactness  and  completeness  in  the  census  returns  of  1857  .      149 

Modes  of  action  adopted  by  the  Central  Commission      ....      160 

Statistics  of  popnkUon  ........      161 

census  of  1594— estimated  population  8  million     ....      161-2 

—  comparison  of  eight  enumerations  between  1594  and  1857  168 

territorial  ettent  and  density  of  population.  1857  .  .158 

male  and  female  population  of  ea[ch  province         ....      164-6 

town  population    ........      166 

only  four  towns  with  a  population  above  100,000  .  .166 

groups  of  popuUition,  public  employes,  be.  .166 
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